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THE IJAIIONIAL HALLS OE KENT. 


•' OcB tTritlopT,** »»T« ll«rton, ** erf many tllihct, 
»«r rtadffi ttie jjuciUt** tiltrrtforr, !i»* vtrj rraion* 
bMj IncoUwet, it l« r>aly wc *liouM 

OTdrJimjf la Isve tKfm In »omf mr-uun* lulwWc to 
iVp llnie onj |Vc <wrca»?nn. IVr ll i« wIrIc r *R»ian, » 
nilUo]; from tlie oM IlarRoUl iTiafi*ion» rf rofUrul, 
*«tn» a tiot unwaionaVr to »ft Iwf.jrr o«T frirr.iily 
pot»t», — lUe rra‘Wn of *Tl»t I.**o wt I.ttt |v/ 
Tlirtw atstcly hall* »t« btronJ almoil every obj«t 
rrovocjtirc of irtN/Ucftion* of llul Isrp* «tjJ hearty 
Clirr*tnu« hoifiiality which wai vo eminently eUrac- 
leritlic of npgUnd In ihe oUrn lime, Tltc very ihatlnw 
of it ha* fioil away long ■‘ftrej hal rvrn lo teeal to our 
incmaTy that luch ihingi wtre, t* rrtther wlshont profit 
ror pjeature. 

Vet in truth Jt cefi!i no apology of tl r icawn fir in¬ 
tro lueirg »urh a auhjecl Inoor wotV. \Vc >hou1J have 
a very Incomphlc tcrie* of klttld m of our noble IsnJ, 
father pictorial or literary, If «e haJ none of there oli 
rnanalan* which farro mticrahle a fraiure In it. Nnr | 
ii the auhjcrt merely an ornamental onet a hiiiory ofi 
our rhitfcountry tpantina* wuuhl f’trm a theme of rich 
anti rsrioa* in'ercft. liven to trace the hhtory of aotnr 
one at laflielent length, and in a prr.Ul wouhl 

affjnl ahuntlar.l information a* well «• Bmurcracnl: 
the weitl.er'Walrn watt*, and the du»iy family rrconli, 
would a’iV* fumith matter which the wtnd of fancy 
mi^hl lran»fom» into tivM affd ipeaJcin;; rraliifri. Tie 
JitTcrret paru of the huilding would reral and llluatraie 
the varying phatet of public and domertic life; tlie 
cirdiattlcd tower* would tell of ihoac ruder time* when 
the feudal chief might have to call around him hi* re¬ 
tainer* and tenant*, and prepare agiinit the approach 
of some hottOc hand; the hugv hallt end rapacloa* 
kitchen* of ancient itate and hoiplullty; the graceful 
bay-window* of the growth of elegance and accority; 
while all would diaplay the progTtl* of architecturil 
fkftl and laite. How ditclncdy, too, would the npart- 
ment* and their garniture record the ridfling h.abiti of 
tocia! life—changing ilowly and almott imi>crccpillil> 
from year lo year, hut »howing »o va*t a diircrence 
between the pmentUme and that when the found itlrmr 
of the liottvc were laid, it may be lomc four or five cen* 
turie* ago! And then in the fortune* of it* owner*— 
often the mighty, the fimou*. the unhappy—huw im* 
prcisive a story might he read! To mo*l who tiiit 
the*e ancient hail* lomc inch thought* occur; ond jorne 
fucli hlftoey of them mfglit, without rxtnonlinary 
labour, be written. Of courie ilut cannot be attempted 
here. We are to look IJ^liily over two or three of tlicsc 
old building* which lie at a few mile* riUtance from 
each other, and in one county t and whilit itrolling 
through the rooms we shall, without much regard to 
order, apeak of such matter* a* w e meet with, or as the 
ohjects we ace nny rcral lo the ninnorj'. 

XV11.—von. til. 


Ilcvra Caste.!;. 

Kent i< a Wautiful county, and one full of all kinds 
of inlerr*t. Pew cxmntir* can tlltplay to ample a 
variety «f pica ling lerncry, and few poises* more 
object* that will repay tltc examination of the curious 
lauriit. In old baronial and iranorial rcildencct it u 
r*pctiilly rich; and they, with the fine park* that 
grnrtally appertain to them, contribute in no antall 
mcaiurc to the Iwauty nod internt of the county. From 
them wc iclcft a few that have more than the ordinary 
anounl of Iditoriral or other value, and that may 
serve at the sime lime at example* of the levcrsl kinds 
of ilniciurr* that are clursclcristlc of ancient baronul 
dameilie arthllecture. 

\Vc may ItrgitJ with the ntdcsl-Iooking and oldett* 
Ilevcr Castle if a tolerably {wrfcct example of a castel- 
Isletl mamiem of the earliest date. Though called a 
eaitlc, that i« an Improper dciignatlon: it retain* In 
part (he form and character of a castle, hut U was 
erreted in an age when comfort a* well at iccurily wa» 
aought after { when, though it wa* deemed reerlful lo 
build so a* (o be secure from a sudden att-ick, drfrnra 
wa« no b ngrr the firvt thing thought of and provided 
for. Duting the »way of the Nurman mansrehs, casth** 
were ni«ed alt over the land. It i» afirmed Ihnt above 
eleven humlrrd were erected in llngland, in the reign 
of Stephen. In the tlrong language of the *Saxon 
I ChronSflc,* "Ilrm” rich man bmlt hit cjillc* and de¬ 
fended them, and they filed the land full of caitlrs. 
And they pcally oppreficel the wretched people, by 
making them wuik at Iheve eivtlrs ; and when the 
caitlei were f nivhnl, they filled them with devils and 
evU men." Henry II., however, put a atop to the 
mttehief by making it unlawful to erect a cattle without 
the Uoyal licence—which he hut seldom granted. 

The Norninii castle was a large and enormously strong 
building. The wall*, which were of immense lliicknets, 
were atirmottnted with hattlcmcnta, and «iu.nlly further 
fortiflnl by small projecting towers or bastions. Where 
the nature of the ground did not render (he approach 
nearly Inaccessible, a moat encompassed the walls, and 
acTutt it wa* thrown a drawbridge. The entrance 
gnttway wa* f.sukcJ by towers: there were lercral thick 
j doors: and portcullises were fitted into groove*, so a* to 
h't easily dropped In ease of turprlsal, and to prevent the 
danger which might arise from the application of fire. 
There wn* also near the centre of the castle a great keep, 
to which the garrison might retreat if the castfe itself 
should be forced. No more efficient stronghold than 
the Norman castle could well have been contrived for 
witlivtauding the assaults of an army in the then state 
of warfare; hnt it made at best hut a gloomy and un- 
cumfurtabie abode, —every external operturc was of 
the smallest site, the rooms were confined ond incon¬ 
venient, the whole wore a stern and forbidding air. It 
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was not, however, till the splendid victories of Edward 
IIL had ensured peace and safety in the land, that the 
English nobility thought of erecting for themselves 
dwellings of a more homely character. It was in the 
reign of Edward III. that domestic architecture may 
be'^said to have arisen in England; but even then, as 
has been mentioned, although comfort and elegance 
were sought after, security was not neglected. The 
Tcsult was the construction of that class of buildings 
which has received the name of castellated mansions. 

Hever Castle is of this kind, and of this date. Wil¬ 
liam de Hever, lord of the manor, obtained a license of 
Edward III. to erect his manor-house at Hever, * more 
casielU,' mth towers, battlements, and machicolations; 
and in virtue of this grant he built the castle we are 
now to examine. Hever Castle does not remain as it 
w’as originally erected ; alterations, additions, and mo¬ 
dernizations have been made at different times, but in 
its general form and character it is pretty* much as he 
left it. 

It is situated about three miles south-east of the 
Edenbridge station of the South-Eastern Railway. 
There is a pleasant walk to it from the village of Eden¬ 
bridge, along by-lanes and field-paths. Little is seen 
of the castle till you come close upon it, owing to its 
lying in so low a spot. The site was chosen, no doubt, 
from its proximity to the river Eden, affording so much 
facility for surrounding the building by a moat. When 
fairly seen the appearance of the castle is rather striking, 
as well as picturesque. (Cut No. 1.) The building is 
quadrangular, enclosing a court-yard. The place of the 
original draw-bridge is supplied by a fixed wooden one ; 
but the moat remains undrained. The principal front, 
winch presents itself to the view on approaching the castle, 
is the fortified part. It consists of a large and lofty gate¬ 
house, flanked by two square towers. It is built of 
stone, and is evidently of great strength, answering in 
some measure to the keep of the Norman castle. As 
this was the only entrance to the castle, the architect 
has expended upon its defences all his skill. Over the 
gateway impend bold machicolations from which missiles 
might he poured on the heads of assailants. The towers 
are pierced with oilets and loop-holes, through which 
arrows might be discharged, without chance of reprisal. 
Three stout gates and as many portcullises are arranged 
one behind the other, within the gateway. In the gate¬ 
house are guard-rooms; the chambers above were pro¬ 
vided with furnaces for melting lead and pitch ; and all 
other defensive appliances were carefully provided. 
The strength of the castle, however, does not appear 
to have been tested. It owes its celebrity to other than 
warlike recollections. It has been the abode of two 
of the many wives of Henry VIII. It was the birth¬ 
place and the residence of Anne Boleyn; and here it 
was^ that she dwelt a part of the tedious six years, 
during M'hich, to borrow the words of Mr, Sharon 
Turner, she patiently listened, to the solicitations and 
aspirations of a Royal and interesting admirer.’* Seve¬ 
ral of this “ interesting admirer’s ” still-existing love- 
letters (or as Mr. Tunier prefers to call them, '“con- 
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genial billets,’’) were addressed to her, here, and her 
answers are dated'from hence; and hither that ^‘.inte¬ 
resting admirer’’used often to come whilst, she “was 
in patient waiting for the nuptial tie.” . > . 

Poor Anne! hers was indeed a hard lot. The sor¬ 
row and wrong she had brought upon another were 
with fearful interest returned into her own bosom. 
Hardly is the lofty eminence she had so long panted 
for attained, ere douds gather around, and she sees 
darkness and danger on every hand. The “ interesting 
admirer” is changed into a brutal tyrant; in place,of 
love and hope, come alienation, and misery. Then 
follows that hideous mockery of a trial, where the 
womanly ear is outraged by every insult which the 
depraved imaginations of coarse old men can, at the 
bidding of a reckless master, shape out of the ,vile tales 
of shameless attendants: and then that graceful form 
is, without trace of compassion, consigned to the blood¬ 
stained hands of the common executioner. But her 
husband was not her only—hardly her worst—persecutor. 
Even in the grave she has not been suffered to rest at 
peace. Her miserable doom has failed to excite a mer¬ 
ciful consideration of her failings. It has been her fate 
to be the object of more and angrier controversy, and more 
bitter vituperation, than ever was any other English¬ 
woman,—except her daughter. Down to our own day 
she has been subjected to the grossest accusations which 
even theological rancour could inspire ; and only in .the 
case of her daughter, where to theological rancour 
national enmity is superadded, has the persecution been 
as long continued and as unrelenting., 

Hever Castle was purchased by William Bullen, the' 
great-grandfather of Anne. He was a wealthy silk- 
mercer in London,—of which city he was, in 1459,' 
elected lord-mayor : but the Bullens (for so they spelled 
their name) were an ancient and honourable Norfolk 
family. Upon the death of the father of Anne Boleyn 
‘'without male issue,” the manor accrued ^to the crown. 
After his divorce from Anne of Cleves, Henry granted 
Hever Castle and manor to her for life, or- as long as 
she should remain in England; and in Hever Castle 
were spent the remaining days of that most fortunate 
of the tyrant’s unhappy wives. She died here in 1556, 
after a quiet sojourn of sixteen years. Shortly after 
her death the estate was sold by Royal commission. It, 
has since passed through many hands ; but nothing of 
interest has occurred in connection with it. It is now 
the property of a family named Medley. Hever Castle 
has become a farm-house. 

The gate-house by which you enter is the original 
stronghold. It is in capital preservation, and retains 
to a great degree its primitive appearance. The only 
alteration of any consequence is the insertion of some 
windows of Tudor date. ' On the front is some rather 
elegant tracery ; but as you enter the gateway, the 
bold impending maclucolations and triple portcullises, 
render it a sufficiently formidable-looking structure. 
The rooms inside this building are also in tolerable 
preservation. The principal is the great hall, the ori¬ 
ginal state-room of the castle: this is a noble apart- 
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•.eut, fcarulKimfly fitipJ up. The roflrti (t 

irp: mJ lofty: ai>A U proviiW urilh a muiic-trallcry, 
ihhtlrawtnp-room, »ncl the other ft|ipaftrnftneci of mi 
U'hilL Tl,p w#U» arc corrml with Mrrctl oak 
■lacli; tbr nxif {< al«o panel!wj. Hie firr^placc hs* 
o*iie pooJ carting of the armt of the llo’eyn* anJ 
heir »l!i.-vnff«, atippoilrd by figwrr* of 

iBpfl*; o» onr of Ihe ahtrhli the snnt of Henry VI 11. 
ire rtapanelltA, I'hii Hall ae+mi to h«c l<en irmo- 
lelled after the rattle Herarne the property of the 
laleyrm A few yrart Hack It waa rarcftilly rrpslor<l 
lad refitted, ami i* row the ino«l eotiipletely-furnlthetl 
N'ltm in the wlmle edifice. When It wa» •fntorrd* 
irhal remained of the old Iftdtyn furniture wai rollectrtl 
ind pUfotl Herr, and eonltlbutea not a little to the 
n-neral cfiect. Tfie cHiif* aftd t«f»% are not only of 
intlqtie fens. Hot rrlaln their otljtloal eotninp of that 
tirrdle-wotk for which the KpplUh ladSn of Anne 
IVoleyn’a day weto ao famewt. There It a feehly i«p- 
[yirtod tradhlon that aotne of thear coeeri are of Artne'a 
riwn rmhnddeTy, Atone lime the fiimlture of Hevrr 
muit Have Wtn of rare value, Hul the costlier articlcv 
were acatteml by the auctioneer. Some of the etirimii 
Cre^lopi, with other relict, arc now at KnoJe. We 
mutt not ejull the Hall without mentioninp that there 
are aeiml f>ortnIta on the wallt. One it pointed out 
aa tW faniily portrait of Anne Holeyn, and it li added 
ll at it w« painted ahvrtly liefoee her rJtccnJloo. To 
oi It amni to bear little mewMince to the aiilhcmic 
{«>nraUt of her; we donolbelievr lilt even a copy 
of her portrait—we teed harrlly add, that it ii not an 
oti^inaL The other portraiu are wotthlcti ai pUtunra 
•^ut they Help the fen mi cftcct of the room. 

We inipht Iw led to rrpcoplc the ohl lull with In 
early tcnanlt; to fanry the Ilrren or the Ihdeyna tit- 
tinj: Herr in Uieir dignity, at a conft*baron,orBa thcrifTa | 
of Kent, or preddiox at the banqnet, or lirtmin^ to 
some powlly Interlude and merry: or place the bluff 
monarch in the riiair of atate to rcccirc the homage of 
the anrroonditiK ‘•ijnlfeahut our gntde ipoila the ! 
fancy, if we venture to utter it aloud, by the aaturance i 
that the old dinlng>room wav on the otlier tide of the 
coart>yaid; and tiut ai for the king, he alwayt aaw 
company up in the long gallery. We cannot lay nay 
to thia, and ao we will past on, only intimating that 
thi« hall waa prohahly the atate dining-room of the 
Ileim, Bi the other may have been the ordinary one 
of the tlotevnv. Thia halt i« reached by a winding italr- 
eafelnoneof thetowera; the vivltormay, if he pieatev, 
aicend by it to lb9 battletnenta on the lummit of the 
tower, but owing to Ui« lowneit of the atle there {a 
little proipecl} he mint not, however, dciccnd the 
ttairt without itepping Into tome one of the little 
chambera In order to ace tlic way In which they Were 
contrived for the annoyance of an enemy. The loop, 
bolea he will obveric were wclbadaptcd for diacharging 
aiTowa through. The guard.rooma arc alao worth look¬ 
ing into; and on returning to the gateway, it will be 
well juti to notice the portculliica, and vomc other of 
the original filtinga which yet remain In their proper 
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place*. Altogether, this gatehooie affonli n >cry gootl 
idea of the atronghold of a baronial manvlon. 

On rmerging from the gateway wc find ountclvea In 
a itaicly quadrangular court-yanl, iiirroundcil by build¬ 
ing*, evidently not all of equal antiquity, biitycl Having 
all lomewhal of on antique aipect. The whole i* in 
pood repair, but not in It* ancient ttatc. Tho front* 
wvn? orre fancifully painted; but no trace of painting 
i* now viiihlc. Wc crct* the court-yard (which In 
patving, wc noUec, retain* the old red-brick pavement) 
and enter the gateway directly oppoiltc to that we Have 
jutt quilled. On the left i« the dinlng-hnll: thit it .a 
room fit for the onllnary refectory of a nohlo family 
Itcfirre ancient hovpitaliiy wav ptvrn up, Not *0 ttaUly 
av ihe older Hall wc Have rrcrntly eome from, It I* yet 
a goodly room j and while the roaifer of the home with 
HU fairlly and Hit guextt have place* apart, there i* 
ample room for the mimrrout dometlle*, and nl*o for 
the ItumMe dependent or llrangrr who may he a 
rauul jartieipani at the plenirou* board. Tlie room 
it larjrc, and of proportionate height: the ceiling iv 
rather elaborately ornamented. On or:o tide iv n 
I huge firc-plaec. The long table* Way Hare •erred 
' when the IJvrl of Wiftvliire wav lord of ifevrr Cattfe. 
ilul the ancient hanging* are p>ne; no l»anneri float 
over head; neither arm*, nor helmet*, nor broad antler* 
j Hang upon the wall*. A* the old cavtle it degraded 
into a farm.houie.rothe old hall it made to serve as the 
I rann-hoiiie kitchen. Yet there iv tome good even in tbiv 
tirc of it; a Hrighi fire It ever burning in the huge fire¬ 
place, and it* cheerful blare light* up the old walls in a 
way that contraits quite gratefully in comparison with 
the ungvnlal chill that pervade* the ancient halU which 
err kept merely for vhow in *o many a lordly dwelling. 

I'atving througli the hall, wc proceed up what jt 
callci! the * Clrantl Stairraie,' to the l.ong Gallery, or 
ball<rmim. Tlili it a noticeahle apartment: U it very 
long, but narrow, and the ceiling i* low. The tide* are 
of pancUeil oak j (he ceiling it alio divided into panel*. 
TItc floor I* of oak, ralhrr too rudely put together, wc 
thoubl fancy, to be pleavanl to ladies' * twinkling feet.* 
On one vide, at equaldi«ttticesapart, are three receives: 
one of them is a large hay window, the middle one is 
for tho fire. Altogether the room will probably remind 
tbe visitor of ibc I-ong Gallery at Hatidan, to which it 
bear* a very marked reiemblance. The three reccssc* 
there, however, are all hay windows. The Jong gallery 
at Hrver is in !t< present state evidently of the Tudor 
|»eriod. It wav dotihilcss the construction of a Iloteyn, 
—perhaps of Anne's father. In her day it was »t any 
rate in its grcatcit splendour; and, filled with such a 
company as sometiinc* were assembled in it, must have 
presented a striking spectacle, Wc might be sure, if 
tradition were silent respecting it, that Anne’s lover— 
the great roaster of res'cls—si on Id base 

'* A noble and a fair assembly ' 

Some night to meet here—he could tin no h’w, 

Out of the great respect he bore to beaut)— 

. . . . and entreat 

An hour of revels with tliCBi." 
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nJJ »nrf l*»; 

irtefttr TVi' «■*« »W»j* >r^ tMily 

»ViA1 nfMTu? ft t}«MUr ft »•' In 
»*• MM«t K ^'?!t ft ♦w'r, 

»r1 frw f/«TW* 0»1 wt't trf'HY l*if ♦^'»n!t fi' 

ftt-il ft (rft r*'^«ir'm»» t( I'jf »f |lf»ft, *•{’! 

hr fr^tnj {'k«-»T, T>.^ ftittt t->^h, |f> irrtfrty f.f 

Av:n,’» l>t if W .It.Mrr, i ,♦ t f.-r» »V* j, 

tf h* I”'***. tSr <»’l li Or fut) 

tJ ptrtxf, I« ft %tiy loj-^n.+ ri. 

*>? tV '*tA *1 iVf (fvl Uft, 

tt> wf iW KllV Jift r*”'?! ft 

ff Kt*c UnTi*« ^^'hy It hr 

0*%tt ft J'-vtul Iftr I* rtTl.M^ 

l.»rJ Itt f* * 1 *. \Ve» {| inklr Ifl »»■!?’); irrr trr^ ftiir »«»• 
tiffl of ftWi-w-rr »—f-r, m tir *» « 

tiftf^^ng la |W t1 Un^rt 

riftifttfttT rifcf1« 

\Vr *rf tifftf 19 fti»‘l ft jUr'f tf ri"ff ft»r^rf^»5 

iJirct, Is ttfTjf fir-tr f-f i(rtt-*irf i^•m*^. I'fT-** 

!«. <jtf cf tV rwjt! <.VO*Vv| r*t^* ft?) ctft ftTf 

Ut«4: 

^ r*»f l■‘tr • *.» I 

|1«« •IraW fra W^«rl 

■ lfi» c>*» A-J f*t,h.J r«tr 

|Z» •OV^jjf llijp » ilr* r/ Arr+i^t 
II fSitotJirMa* Jrj-iJ 

(Sp»f^ry I 

OlJrT It lft» rf f»r»' w'tiK I"*-! f'*‘irty** U 

jhft ra■’^? trr-»t*r^, HU t fttut* ia tJ f 
vhrf-rtrt lUrtJ^fit i* tfj »*-<! ftf »UU 

thf |!iifr. i!-rt< trttr* |i» tht !?*»• 

f'rtt'.eji It U .•‘0,-(»y*t I'r-rOvM*, 

Vrr) £ }: W t-* t-rlrrt ft trx^tt 

•f<l ht A Tl-r rminr* jwi 

• I’.Mn fttv'tj’r cT t^'V* rT tJ r !ri«tr »M tl Uyr j il>t 
o'rcpy *n }^i i-t i»ft ii lUr I'r*! i |f »* 

f>jrV {« full fc-f lA-»tjly, *14 J fri g,f f|writ] «tir»{<> 

liWi*! »t»<J llrrt ftfr «kUi a'>w ,1 |)>» »«f. 

rrtjr.iljn^ fWMTlrj. Ytrft tt-»y ft'J rr.<-«xli la «K<upy 
»It!joat *»tirly fr»r*r|«>rt»,il'*' »‘j*«tror't «l*y i 

ftjjj ft (J*/ Jprtl At iJrJ};r> »l paCtsUy* ypi) 

oin rrtam l.y iht nnirf^ trsin ftsij Hithout 

IVftii»unt it tJsJy if.jfr rr hmr mUr* iliittM 
frosn Htfrr, »b«J Uity l^y U^l'i I>r f»*ily rftftnomJ on 
tfcr *J»jr, 

Cofor «Jth Btrov «ft’I tj^rnt) a lUy ftl rtmliunt. 
T*-nj,‘.inj »rr itt Unr« «t |<x»t t}tTt?«»h, ftui! tTn^rr tmpt» 
Ir (• tint wc pel from Uitn. lliil «t lin;;rr n»it nil 
wfftrrltefti « tpfit, fn>m bJiUIi *«> 

Ki* tlrrltUr^ Mi>rv «» iJtt Un^ firini of llif hvanulon, 
ftn<! lift dnWtt! Mffsra of lie Mr^lway lyinff jnit l>rlf>w 
ft, W> fftfer lie pttfe fcy jin »»fn«ft vf tiofilr ftfmt, 
»«(! brJioU the tnnnilon jiut t*tr^r ui. (Cut, No. 5.) 
A* we It^jlc inoft closely nt it, w? rollcft tliat It* »tt»*r*I 
pftrtft ftre fUUily of trry difftmtl atttt tnj •rtlilircliiral 
ehirartff, llic oM^r |)ortlon», wlilcli we itr at tie 
fMft, Mfp tfol'rn Into »»1 unplratJp^' IfftynJarlty; lie 


rlUf/mnt, wUl l‘» tmirsl fftlranfflowrr unJ cnrrt'* 
wsftyt. It Inrff fforfl iKoti^U itlll I>}(1 J Ifl 
ftpprtrjnfr U It tlsUiy Itt etlrnt, hul Very fomftl. 
We ttsjrriWr whit Urn Jonwm ftiyt cf It, ftr** 

tttnf.M I 

••Tl^ *M fr'^. W*t la rufWjt tlwra- 

D/n^^h Of t?-^ fan IrVtif ft 

Of p-" AM Of ft mrf |7 IJ i 

TV*r} J-»»< Isr-jVfB »il.rtr«f UJf* ftff loH t 

Of »U'r re t%xint ^ ln\ «n ftKr>»ftl |4r, 

A Oil, lV<-*>r rtw tl, *f1 ftfrsool llr wltiV. 

Tl«'a p'j'rt fn l#nrT tnult. ef wnt, rf esr, 

<lf »T*riJ, r< ■•■♦''rf I lltT-fr?tt iVni »/f 

Tift rwir ftwtwft ef IVsfUurfl wo«M toj'p'^y nn 
rrtr»liloJ*4i llflofji, Nol hffft, liftWftrf, caa it be 
ti r.oft If nMijl lo tty tV.si tleitly ftfter lie 
it n ft firsly ptirM PfT.rettrf, 

Of ft! f-fri IfTT l^f -fe tJ-p 7lift Oulf 

tf Ih.if f4, w»» tT7T*(l l\« liWt}; ninetiiy 

#f Ilfftiy VI., #r»r «f iJ^ »M I'm! r*fa of KU 

'Atre I ftfr-i ll.f *'c-v»J tfylft IJcrrjlffy'' cf 

Mtlfpirtr, ftf.,! »ir. Irm! rlaf'fjc;:! hj |.U 

// i ■ffjUff'Aft'J h* Irtrjlj fti I’ffc*,* ttr*t, 

H-^* IMO iVp of lloNflr.ry ftmtly 

it l»M ly !>,» Iftwtijlicti Wft irfti! ciff lie i^lfwiy of 
lhf "nf not!fti.»!rftCa«r.Ml 

riUfft, IMwjfi! iJf Mill, Ktrr of l>yl»n<!, I'rtncf, 
*’.4 Ifilt’il, jrttf ll-» Uwte of IVprrtirr, whh ilt 

tottrsfi, ttttU, Bvl ftpjrtfrtffjjTiOri iVfiTaoto bfltryipp 

toRto )U irciiy *rM wf’I‘Ul.fT»fl »r»rxii, (tlr MiJUam 
f^jilwy, K»V*<t IJ*o*>rni, J>lw (nrvn tlf lltr.r 

ff lU llnl wrlati* ffn^nanm in ihetf'.rftftcf cltnt- 
lo-iltln ftr.Jttfvjirl ol ti» lnwiMlel!!, 1o toTriwnofa* 
ti^ of wlivrl wrfilf ftfd fjaiKJt liojT, h'r llmry 
Htifot-y, Kfttfci I <t iV tami onlif cri<f cf lie (lartff, x 
|y rd cf ll'ft C**t;ftr*l <tUl|>«lrd in lie Siftfrlw"* 

of WUUft, ft**a #e«l Vrif of li^ft b.t WfllUm, 

rs^wM lM» Tewrr lo lie tujMof, apil iHti mati fxrt)> 

Irr.t juffT** »rr\i l<» l«e eftfiftl, ,\ntia D^mioi, I3JI5/* 
I'ffitlcnt litt rrttftl to Irt; lift pfojtfrty of « 
Slrltry, Ibft tiUrfi line brratne rtllr,cl on the iJror!«e 
of ll ft Uil lUtlof l*eUotter, wl'i U<rft tK*l raroc. Upon 
lit tlrttli, ftTotft jtfrtfftftiftj «rvd ctpeniite lrtj»jilon 
*Wor/» lift ftfttmJ brafrlft* of tie yirtiily. it at 
|fti5^**A efttilfttl by a cotnpremitft, but a porxl part 
of lift ftttstft wft* rof.tamft^ tn tie ttiife. 1 Iw tlttiplilrr 
Ilf lift |Mrr*'m to wloie ftliare I’rRtliRnl frll, • leily 
fiamul I’erry, «nU^! it by »Tafri4,;ft ta one of lie 
Sltlleyt of Hut*?*, wbo Bittimnl the name of SkI« 
liry, Pir Join (lh« uncle of tic jviet Slelley) 

liVl ftlaim to tie barony of I/itie. wlilcl b»‘I foftnerly 
lum Itld with tie f-ftrllom of I^eimter bj tie 8id»»ey»; 
Imt lie ttnuift of {.onii iJftcHed ■jo^trn lit claim. Hi* 
•on, tie pre%ftftt owner of l*cniltuftt, bowerer, baJ tie 
title of He title fonfciTMl upon blin on lu tnarrin^ 
will lie daiigltfr of William IV, Tie earitlom it 
RltoKfttler lo»t In tie family, having been, n» will bo 
rrcolleciftci, conferred »ome few year* lincc, on Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk. 

fl U yet loo rally in rr.ler tin rnnnijart. MV will 
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avail ourselves of the morning air for a stroll through 
the park. Ben Jonson, in the lines immediately'fol¬ 
lowing those we have already quoted, has sounded in 
sonorous strains its most celebrated attractions ns well 
as its beauty. He says— 

"Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport; 

Thy mount, to which the Dryads do rcsoit, 

'Where Pan and Bacchus their high fens'ts have made. 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnups shade; 

That taller tree, which of a nut was set, 

At his great birth, where all the Muses met; 

There, in the writhed bark, arc eul the names 
Of many a sylvan taken with his flames; 

And thence the rudd 3 ^ satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter fanms to reach thy Lady’s oak; 

Thy copse, too, named of Gam age thou hast there, 

That never fails to serve thee season’d deer, 

AMien thou would’st fcak or exercise thy friends.” 

These things may be seen here still; Sidney’s oak— 

" That taller tree, which of a nut was set. 

At his great birth, where all the J^Iuscs met;” 

the most attractive of all these objects, there is indeed 
some doubt concerning. Gifford says it was cut down 
by mistake, in 1768; and is properly indignant that 
such a misiahe should have been possible. Tiie oak 
which was felled was one known among the peasantry 
as ‘ The Bare Oak ;* and the belief is constant at Pens- 
hurst that it was not ‘ that taller tree,’ but the other, 
which Jonson has celebrated as the ‘Lady’s Oak,’ 


rndecd, it hardly seems possildo that, even in 1708— 
artbougb any Vandalic deed may be credited of that 
period —Sidney’s Oak could have been dc.stroyed by 
mistake: at any rate, there is no (lo\d»t at P<Mmhurst 
that it is yet standing; and the tree so named agrees 
well with tlie accounis published previously to 1768 
of the Sidney Oak. We accept the tradition. 

Let us walk first to Sidney’s Oak. It stands apart 
in a bottom, close by Luncup Well, a fine sheet of 
water, which miglit almost be called a lake. The oak 
is a very large one, and has yet abundant leaves, though 
the trunk has long been quite hollow. At three feet 
from the ground tlie trunk measures 2G feet in girth : 
a century ago, it measured 22 feet. Tho engraving 
(Cut, No. 3,) will, better than words, show its form. 
Though not to be compared with tlic Panshanger Oak, 
nor with some others known to fame, it is yet a hand¬ 
some tree, and would be noticeable apart from its asso¬ 
ciations. The tree has other poetical celebrity besides 
that which the verse of Jonson lias conferred. Waller 
has tried to impress his love to Snecharissa tipon it: 

“ Go hoy, and carve this passion on the bark ' 

Of yonder tree, wliicli stands, the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth.” ‘' » 

He was thinking of Jonson’s lines, and forgot that the 
bark of a full-grown oak is hardly fit for such an in¬ 
scription. The tree has gained nothing by this associa¬ 
tion. It is hardly worth while to recal lesser poets' 
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evtJrr* Wr *• it Uiti, OfC'iV «Kl rr*!. 

tntf*- »!» W fci •jN? 4t>it«Q ly 

tftf iit.tVi'* r'» >«» iW 

T*w^jrn'*'0 ift iKiffMf l!.ii iifr 

•ii^j ^V^l^ *t < t frtr> 

j(rMi<^»jtj iM wKmj trr# tVk!tt«T«- iV 

lu'.U^j'n U ’litoMl f=4V.rs 'mW\ 

Ji«-^ FattiliOj' to t«*5* it* il-st 

vLi- t>*V m >1 irits^j-r?» 

• lj« r»**t *i»T iV itfwa 
V It* |4**i^«J I n jrtrt* irji k r*i\, 

A»*l »* lliif «sf it* urmriS tl 
AoA «» j*t't 

llkil tertvVlff'J ilott 1<» A jIt. *n.«t IIiMt 
I'H-tf lnm<Uc1*4 !»«» ( Wt >‘4)siy** tyw»« 
I!t;i>!«*ttit ia lu« pvu 

TJjc * I^y'i Oal%* fti wk *»t 5, (t pi.f 1*, Tbf * co(t»r, 
too, ls»n:t<J «»f C**fn»;»r,* riniati't, e-f itthrr iJirte or 
four tV^Ufwl Vttt If main, ar? |^intr<l to ai 

* DarUara CJatja;^'* ;’ tut it hat for a l-jn^ *iMlr 
failed ‘lo »»fTo the traioftti) dffr.* Tl e coyif it »a!d 
to liate lefftifd Ita name from lUrlara Oamir^, 
Cwurteif <jf W'T'Her, uVifipj prrat io feedtn;* 

Ujc itirr t\iPre, At no prat liiitinfc wa* a Wfe)* proif 
lliatfiad »on llif name cf ‘HiftliaHtia’* Walk,' from 
W5r.}« lit* |>lato laljm tl.t lady NVnlJfr cclrbrated 
lindef that ir.o<tt un|.ottical of nawra, uicd l« 

«»IV, anti Walter to woo lirr. Of U only a itry few 
Iftea are Itft itaniiinp To our (liinb)n^ on? of tie 
tn«l noteworthy proupt cf treea'ln the i' ll*« 
«T?94awliic1i itaiidioD the Mitern ilJ« of the tnntitEon. 


Tie tliJit-T t^* j'irtnrt‘'fr»iVf»f» will rff^f'nbvr 

, tie e.rt’Jf j-new whirh Jlr. fiinud of 
j yearn Rf*^, 

] IVtietunt r*rk i» of rtmallmMe eslmt, ‘‘“1 •*’ 

* f'-ffffiW of fueh pfkter. Tie lOffAfc {rtr.U? 

I latf*, ird it If Hrlly wofnIH. f?fn-ril of the oak.»«r« 
'of JifTf *?>d tfihle firm. IWclr» *l«*3''*'l* eti‘^ 
moy of firm are alto »rry Ut^e; t> u ll e iml *i*^* 

I VTto to W a^i well for tlrm. otc tery 

j Infly ao4 landfome iror», lui they tx-^in <® dertV 
\ nthet e»ity, ri*no the W,;heT poiu of the }"*''■ 

I atewa ate arry ratmilre ami \ery beaulifttl, 

I n-ifrc titlelly-wooded jrtru ihctc ate na ilrltcto*** ahidy 
I apiif aa on a itinmrr*# day rttulJ ho deiimJ. i* * 

I f !*r«i fill! cf dcU^liti for the j*otl and tlic palftl^^ 

I fjf the toTrr of nsturr, 

; Itot }i f< rt*om atp rnuat return to llir tnantl*’"* 

* i!r>or CffthetPtnnfO'trtafT »»«Inpoj>*rft,nmlllioft'‘''B‘i*”*^ 
ll miriHiontd. '1 hilo wo wait for her, i»c l*ata »hrim-fi 
t« the “nut Court-yard/ (Cui No. -1). We **<■« 
hy the oldetl i)att of the Lutldlr}:. The Tint 

jatd pftitnti niio of the tno*t fkiutrifiuc 
eoruhlraiinm at IVmhunt. Piieetly before U* 
orlpnal chltf rnttance: with ha haiilcinenta, 
butirriiei, and tJic Imndiomc window orcr th*^ door, 
and the iwrffl at the an^de, In iifrlf n fine 
Iklitnd It !i the hall, iti high roof ritlti'* far up 
the dark blue of the aky. On the liijht, ty Ing in ilerp 
ihndow, arc aomc of the Tudor buildinga, A ftf”' foots 
of Uy lotac afilxed ihtmaelvcs to the tsalU In n 

goud-aized tree caata iu bratiihet before the nalb «noiif 
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avail ourselves of the luorning air for a stroll through 
the park. Ben Jonson, in the lines immediately fol¬ 
low ng those we have already quoted, has sounded in 
sonorous strains its most celebrated attractions as well 
as its beauty. He says— . , 

"Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport; 

Illy mount, to wliich the Drj’ads do resort. 

Where Pan and Bacchus their higli feasts have made, 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut’s shade; 

That taller tree, winch of a nut was set, 

At his great birth, where all the Muses met; 
llicrc, in the mithed hark, are cut the names 
Of many a sylvan taken with his flames; 

And thence the ruddy sat 3 Ts oft provoke 
The lighter fawns to reach thy Lady’s oak; 

Thy copse, too, named of Gamagc thou hast there. 

That never fails to serve thee season’d deer, 

When thou would’st feast or exercise thy friends.” 

These things may be seen ]}ere still: Sidney’s oak— 

" I'hat taller tree, which of a nut was set. 

At his great birth, where all the Muses met;” 

the most attractive of all these objects, there is indeed 
some doubt concerning. Giflbrd says it was cut down 
by mistake, in 17G8; and is properly indignant that 
such a mistake should have been possible. The oak 
which was felled was one knorvn among the peasantry 
as * The Bare Oak and the belief is constant at Pens- 
hurst that it was not * that taller tree,’ but the other, 
which Jonson has celebrated as the ^Lady’s Oak.’ 


Indeed, it hardly seems possible that/even in 1708— . 
although any Vandalic deed may be credited of that, 
period—Sidney’s Oak could have been destroyed by 
mistake: at any rate, there is no doubt at Penshurst 
that it is yet standing; and the tree so named agrees 
well with the accounts, published previously to 1708 
of the Sidney Oak, We accept the tradition. 

Let us walk first to Sidney’s Oak. It stands apart, 
in a bottom, close by Lancup Well, a fine sheet of 
water, which might almost be called a lake. The oak 
is a very large one, and has yet abundant leaves, though 
the trunk has long been quite hollow.' At three feet 
from the ground the trunk measures 20 feet in girth : 
a century ago, it measured 22 feet^ ^ Tho engraving 
(Cut, No. 3,) will, better than words, show its form. 
Though not to be compared with the Pansbanger Oak, 
nor with some others known to fame, it is yet a hand¬ 
some tree, and would be noticeable apart from its asso¬ 
ciations. The tree has other poetical celebrity besides 
that which the verse, of Jonson has conferred. , .Waller 
has tried to impress his love to Saccharissa upon it: 

“ Go boy, and can*e this passion on the bark 
Of yonder ti-ce, which stands, the sacred raaik 
Of noble Sidney’s birth.” *' »• - 

He was thinking of Jonson’s lines, and forgot that the 
bark of a full-grown oak is hardly fit for such an in¬ 
scription. The tree has gained nothing by this associa- : 
tion. It is hardly w^orth while to recal lesser poets’ 
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nn; u\M'* or i.irM'. 



irrT. A* Wc »« it l4*% iW r»A wjll r*^* 
tin» lo 1< t>J jV't.p Ij 

Cm* *W0» tIw (■•^tlr r**ol W* O-**! 

I>»'«t»l«-, |T^",;j*-i da MTfjl’* rMfif** |lii{ e,‘r 

«ilh tf’**- rf tw j*T'J»«i » f f'-rf- 

ir«>» i!»j»{ iir>il %Jvf^ tff< »t»TI r*tr if*** 

*|Kt »lll W ^l»’tc4; ftrl r- »{!} rr’»"»!p, 

«ld<^ J<4 S*3!>>y t'» *;^K»V ll»i ftf li. ll.»t 

iLt *i»V »TH (Sr»l*T:)ir4 i 

“ Itt <!ty iV i<fwn 

V*i it pT»« «*»•($• 

Ai>*l *a iW Wnit'jf ii» rt 

AiO C;!Un»}, li, tul^r-n ffftt 

H**! UiOuVlrtM dtirt H llc*l, -ll-M, «*V 

l>»r!f t »f!j lEyr.’J.rf'J itij» { Si Jorr’* 

I^Jurrth hi ki* *t*n Ini»ii>t1*.) n^wii.*’ 

TVe * I.iiJ>*» OiV,* kt »»M, i* j>nr. Tl.r ' 

tint}, R«*rr(l fcf iTW«tt», ni lAtkrr lltfY« r.r 

four »>>(ktttrfl »tm rfJiiln, iik’fh «f«» lo »» 

* lUrliara fikus^rr'i kul it !.»i fnt » Jon;? whiJe 

f*i)<“«l * tfl rrrtc Ui« icti<itr4 titrt.’ *J1 ? it- i* laid 
l» t »Te rtTfItiNl Ju fvsrre from Jlitbars 0»msf^, 
Countm of I^fenlrr, tiklnp prMt In f«diti^ 

iW dftt Utrrr, At no (rrral ditttnr«ttai a l.trrh prorp 
tbkt |t«l non iliP namr of ‘Swrljariito'i Valk,* from 
l>eing Ut* I'lar# nhrrc if»e lady nlmm Y’allrr ttlfkrsTfd 
utnlrr that ino»» unj^elJral of nstnet, uirtl to 

Walk, and Waller to woo lirr. Of It only a rcry few 
tr«r« «r* Irfl ttamlinp. To our thinVlng nnp of the 
ciwl Rfilcnorthy proujiy of trcra’ln the park i» ttip Tint 
avrsiu wliWb lundi on tbe taittm aUc of tlie inmittoit. 


Tor aMs’M i« t^rid.n j n dJ »t? irn-.lsrr 

lir tr*!r f^iKtr nbirb ilr, pilnJid of 11 * few 
tTSia ♦ fsrr, 

IV-'i’ut»t r*rl. t* of n>^al!er»blr •■Xtrrl* but wM 
f.'TfrrrJy tf rUfb ptratrr* Tl-r »nrf*rr prtJlly ^^Ju• 
lv‘r*, anl ft i» rlrljy ntw-d'Mf. f^raeraf of tkr oak* »re 
of latpr *Ur •‘»il f'rrii Iti’rrSft *l«>u*»J, ami 

Rii-y rf »rv alto trry Urpa*; 1>'U tbe loll doe* not 
*rm !a ♦■» well a.!»prxj (or tlrm. Kumr arc 'cry 
kvfly an 1 bariilwtne Irrc*. I Ul ibry Kjjln to drc»y 
tJitlitf <-»jly. I'tom tlip Linker f-ait* of the J"»k the 
'lew* are *rty rattruire ami trr) beautiful. In the 
rrofr thkIly•wooded jurt* there are a* dclrrlau# *hiiy 
»p"t* a* on a tutnmer'* day could l>e drairral. It 1* a 
pliTT full of drliplit* fur the j'oe; ami tlic pilntcr, ami 
fit the luttr of natutc, 

ISut It It um^nt we imul mum t» tl r mantlon. Tl.e 
df?nr of the tr trarrc-l/** rr»w inpt open, and the ottrmlant 
It jun.mofird. While we wait fjr l.tr, wp p»ii thn»UKli 
In ihr * IV'l D>»ft*yafjl/ (Cut Sn. ■!). We am hrTo 
by the fildetl part of the huihlinp. The I'lrtt Court- 
yanl pfttrtna otie of the tro»t |ilctorr»'|ue attfhiicctural 
comhlnationt at rcnthtint. Dimtly before n* It the 
nripinal chief entrance t wlili {(» battlementf, its bold 
hutlrratCft and the hamltotTie window oter tlie Ooor, 
ami the turret at the angle, in Ittrlf a fine object. 
Ileliltrd U (i llie liall, fli high rwif ilthig fir up npalnal 
(he dark bine of the tky. On (he right, lying itt deep 
thaJow, are intne of the Tudor luiUlIng*. A few root* 
of Iry lia'tf affixed thcmiehc* to the walli In front t n 
pood.iizrd tree caiti !u branches before the wall, on our 
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left. The whole is rich in effect, yet wearing' the 
sobriety of character that is proper to age. Prout or 
Roberts might paint it without needing to alter a feature 
—unless it were to replace the louvre on the hall-roof, 
and thereby complete the play of outline, and add the 
crowning finish to the composition. 

W^e enter the old porch, and are led at once to the 
Hall; it is an admirable and almost perfect specimen of 
a great hall of the fourteenth century, when the hall 
“was tlie chief room in the mansion, and was not only 
the audience-chamber on occasions of state and cere¬ 
mony, but the ordinary refectory wherein the lord at the 
head of liis family, and perhaps a hundred retainers, 
w*jth as many guests as chance had brought together, 
assemhled daily at the dinner hour. Though not so 
large as some other ancient halls still remaining in 
lordly mansions, it is a really noble room, and suffi- | 
ciently spacious for all the requirements of old hospi- | 
tality in its heU days ; and it is one of the least injured. I 
The lofty walls support a remarkably fine high-pitched 
open roof of dark oak, having welT moulded arched 
braces, resting on boldly carved corbel figures. At the 
farther end of the hall is the dais—a platform that is 
carried across the room, and raised a step above the rest 
of the fioor; here the master and mistress of the house 
sat W'ith their chief guests, as Chaucer tells in his 
* Marriage of January and May :* 

“ And at the feste slttcth he and she 
'Witli other \Yorthy folk upon the dels.” 

Tlic high-board, as the tabic at which they sat Was 
called, still occupies its proper place on the dais ; the 
other tables range along the sides of the hall. Across 
the lo\vcr end is a carved oak screen, supporting the 
minstrels’ gallery. In the centre of the hall is tlie 
licarth, with the great fire-dog, or andiron, which sup- 
]K)rtcd the huge logs of wood that were burning on the 
hearth ; but tiic louvre, or open lantbern, that w'as placed 
on the roof, immediately over the hearth, for the smoke 
to escape by, was removed many years ago. If in its 
present desolate condition the old hall is striking and 
interesting, how*imj)osing must have been its appearance 
on pome high festival in the good old limes! 

Let us try to rca]i::c a Chiisimas in the Pensburst 
Hull of Sir Henry Sidney. 

We fnust look in on Christmas-eve, for the festivities 
begin on the vigil of the holy day. The hall has its 
ordinary cliToralions; the arras Imngings upon the 
walls; arru.s and armour, atul the S])rcading antlers of 
deer ertptnrsul after some memorable hiintintts, are sus¬ 
pended an>und ; banners glittering with many a gaudv 
emblazoning final overhead ; but, in additi(m to theses 
part from floor to roof is decked with bay, and 
roMuanry, ami laurel, and other evergreens, but chicflv 
bnily: ivy It not therv, though sometimes it is placed 
at i\\U time in the churchcH: 

’"‘Nay, ivy* nnv, it not he I wis— 
l.'-t hoMy iiavv tiiv maiNtm* the manner is: 
lloiq in the Mali falrc to hvhohl, 

Ivy ttioni ihr door; $he i*i full son* ncohlJ* 


There is little company in the hall. Sir Henry" and' 
my lady are on the dais, and a few friends are standing 
by them; but they are not the rulers of this night’s 
merriment, A Lord of Misrule has.been aj^pointed 
(as is “ the custom at the house of everyWohleman and 
person of distinction”), w'hose office it is to set* that all 
goes gaily during Christmas-tide, and .he is supreme 
now. The ladies, and the chief part of the guests who. 
w’ould be entitled to .a seat at the high-hoard, are in the 
music loft, Avhere they can most conveniently witness 
the night’s revelry. The hall-fire is not lighted yet, 
but a vast heap of faggot-w^ood, and some stout branches 
lie ready on the hearth ; a loud noise is heard outside ; 
presently the sound of music mingles with the bois¬ 
terous shouting; there is a busy movement of ex¬ 
pectation in the hall. The hangings are held aside 
from the doors under the music gallery, and the Lord 
of Misrule himself, clad in a quaint showy, habit enters, 
accompanied by his band of proper officers, dressed each 
in a fantastic livery of green and yellow, upon which 
is their chiefs cognizance, and further bedizened with 
such “ scarfs, ribbons, and laces, hanged all over with 
gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels,” as their 
own stores can furnish, or the almoner will trust them 
wdth, or they can “borrow of their pretty Mopsies and 
loving Betsies.” Thus gallantly attended, the ‘master 
of merry disport’ advances wdth affected state into the 
middle of the room, wdien turning round he waves his 
staff with much ceremony, and repeats wdth stentorian 
voice the formulary, which a poet of the following 
century rendered into flowing verse: 

Come, bring with a noise, . 

jMy merry merrj' hoys, 

Tlic Christmas log to the firing; 

While my good lord he. 

Bids ye all he free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 

The trumpets sound, and the 3 mle log—the trunk of 
one of the largest trees of the year’s felling—is.dragged 
in, a score or more sturdy yeomen lending their arms 
to the ropes that arc fastened around the huge tree, and 
as many more pushing at the sides, and behind, all 
striving -with might, and main to speed its progress. 
Following it is a motley crowd of hotli sexes, including 
all those wdio are to share in the ensuing sports. ' 

With so man}’ vvilling assistants the log is soon duly 
poised on the andiron, and the lighter wood heaped 
around it; and now, at Misrule’s bidding, the brand 
that was quenched last Candlemas, and then carefully 
and witli a little mystery stored awaj^ is produced, and 
lighted by the steward, who applies it to the heap. Tlic 
dry bougies crackle and blaze, and wrap the old hall in 
a ruddy glow. Few' among the revellers however care 
to notice how brilliant and sparkling is its appearance, 
as the flashing light glances upon the coats of mail and 
burnished shields, and shining weapons, and from beam 
to beam of the roof, gay with gilding and heraldic em¬ 
blazonry, along the many-coloured banners, and plays 
about the sliining holly bunches, and amongst the 
merry assembly that now fills the hall—lords and scr- 
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can effect wUli burnt brands and red ochre. The chief 
object is to be as unlike themselves as possible : six- 
feet men arc arrayed therefore in tim gowns and kirtlcs 
of the servant-wenches, or the cast-ofi' finery of the 
mistress; the women have donned retainer’s jerkins, or 
wagoner’s gaberdines; children Imvc long beards and 
crutches, and old men have been forced into giant bibs, 
and other infantile attire,‘while the transformed children 
are holding them by leading-strings. And the Imbby- 
borsc is not forgot.” He is the most popular actor in 
the niuinming, ami care has been taken to find a proper 
person to play the part: one who knows the reins, the 
careers, the pranks, the ambles, both rough and smooth, 
the false trots, and the Canterbury paces ; and can ma¬ 
nage his pasteboard half with any player in the county. 
Next the hobby-horse in rank and favour is the dragon, 
the master *Snnp’ of famous memory, who continued 
to make his annual appearance in the Norwich pageants 
till about a dozen years ago, when, after having sur¬ 
vived him a full century, he followed the last liobby- 
horse to the limbo appointed for all such vanities. The 
chief mummers deliver some short complimentary verses 
to the master of the house, and dance some fanciful 
rounds ; the hobby-horse does his best amblings, while 
my lord’s jester adds some odd tricks and extempore 
jokes and rhymes to the intense relish of the not over- 
fastidious audience: and amid the loudest clamour of 
sackbuts, cornets, and kettle-drums, the mummers, after 
marching in purposely uncouth procession three or four 
times round the hall, take their departure, 

“ ^larry now, does not Master Nimble-necclle play 
the hobby most bravely asks a ruddy farmer, somc- 
w'hat past the middle age, of a rather sour-looking junior 
who sits beside him. “ Nay, forsooth,” replies the 
person so addressed, I like not such harlotry and 
ethnic antics. Yonr hobby-horse and dragon I can¬ 
not away with, and these baudie pipers and thundring 
drummers who strike up this devil’s dance withal— 
verily they are an abhomination tome!”—borrowing, 
by anticipation, a portion of a most irate denunciation 
which good Master Philip Stubbes, some half-century 
or so later, uttered against what he called “ this hea¬ 
thenish devilrie.” '‘Now, surely, friend Tlmmplast,” 
returns the other, this dancing be none so wicked a 
thing ; David, you know, danced ; and, as Sir Tobias 
ouv good master’s chaplain asked, in his sermon, only 
last Sunday, ‘ Doth not the motion and the music help 
to cheer the spirits, and chase away melancholy phan¬ 
tasies, and so* comfortably recreate both body and 
mind ?’ ” “ No^v, in troth, neighbour Snayth, this is 

a most profane comparison of thine, to liken this 
pestiferous dance about this idol calf—this Philistine 
Dagon—to such a dance as David danced before the 
ark withal. But for health’s sake, I grant you, dancing 
may be both wholesome and profitable, so it be prac- 
tised as 'Master New-light the silenced preacher advisetli 
—‘ privately and apart, every sex by themselves’—and 
then, mayhap it might be accompanied with pipe and 
timbrel, and there should yet be in it neither wantonness 
nbr popish heathenry.” - 


Three or four trchle voice?; arc heard, from belnnd 
the screen, singing one of tho?;e carobi that ate m im¬ 
pressive and even solemn, In ihclr primitive simplicity 
of phrase. It is intended to rceal the lifitcncrfi to a 
remembrance of the sacrednens of the season ; for our 
forefathers had an unsuspecting habit of mingling reli¬ 
gious thoughts witlr their wildest mirth, and cheerful¬ 
ness with llicir devotion, in a v.-ay that seems very 
strange, and even profane, in these later and more en¬ 
lightened times. Thus runs the carol: 

“ As Joseph was n-walking, 

Ho heard an nngcl sing, 

* This night shall he boni 
Our heavenly King! 

** ‘ He neither shall be horn 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise 

. But in an ox’s stall,’” &c. 

There is a religious silence while the hymn is singing, 
but it only for that while delays the mirth, which is 
renewed as soon as it has ceased. The games and dances 
! go on, and the cup passes round till mulniglit, when n 
soberer joy succeeds. A full choir ranges along the 
end of the hall, and that most favourite of all old English 
carols is chanted and listened to with a sxvcetness and 
earnest devotion which the sublime anthem often fails 
excite: 

“ God rest you merrj* gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay ; 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
AV ns bom upon this day, - 
To save ns all from Satan’s ])owcr 
AVlicn we were gone astniy. 

“ Now to the Lord sing praises 
All you within this jdacc, 

And with tme love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace. 

Tins hob’ tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface.” 

And all present, from the oldest to the ‘ y'oungcst, do 
together xvith at least a passing feeling of love and 
faith, and,brotherhood, joining with all their heart in 
the refrain : * 

” 0 ! tidings of comfort and joy: 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour was bora on Christmas day.*’ 

Very different is the appearance .of the old hall on 
Christmas morning. The dinner-liour is an early one: 
the sun is yet high in the heavens, and his rays stream 
through the stained-glass -windows, working a wild con¬ 
fusion of pattern and colour upon the tables and floor, 
and causing the yule log, xvhich is y^et consuming on the 
hearth, to burn dim. The company, which includes 
almost all those who Avere present last night, are ranged 
at the tables, vvhicli arc placed lengthwise dovvn the body 
of the hall. The lord and his friends enter and take their 
seats at the Ingh-board, which stands on the dais across 
the hall: my lord has the chief seat, which is in the 
centre of the board, the arras being drawn over it so as 
to form a sort of canopy; the others, both ladies and 
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(;(>ntl6men, are sfated nccording to their rank. All 
being tlmi onleretl, the first course is brought in } the 
principal dish, the hoar’s head, being carried by the 
stetvard, while the other ofiiecrsof the household follow, 
each bearing a dish: the music plays loudly nil the time 
of this service, while there is chanted ore ro/ando, the 
song which, with some variations, was sung in every 
hall in lingland when the first dish was brought to 
table on Christmas day.* 

*' Coput Aprl df/rro 
JifdJffit taudti Domino. 

Tlic Roar's head in hand bring I, 

M'ilh pirlnnd’s gay ami rosemmy; 

1 pray }uu sll sing merrily 
Qui ft lit in conrlrh, 

" The Boar’s head, I understand, 
li the chief ten ice in ihit Jaad, 

Look nhcTCTcr it be fanJ, 

Srrritt cum Cdiitin, 

" Be glad, Lords, both more and lass. 

For this bath onlninctl our steward. 

To clieer yon all this Chnstmas, 

Tlie Boar’s Head with mirstard." 

There is an over-abundant supply of every kind of 
flesh and fowl, but fish U not there, that * being no 
meat for feast days.’ The rarer dishes are brought to 
the high-board, and from thence a regular gradation 
may be traced down the tables, to the plainer and more 
ordinary but substantial meats at the low cr end of the 
hall; hut the distinction is a usual one, and no feeling of 
abasement is occasioned by what is considered as much 
a mere matter of etiquette as the arrangement of places. 
Every course is served like the first, with music, but no 
other dish calls for a carol, not even the Christmas pie, 
the plum porridge, the pudding, or the mighty baron. 
After dinner, htppocrass and confects arc served at the 
dais, a spiced bowl of less costly wine at the upper 
tables, and the plain English beverage at the lower end. 
All as they are bid make themselves merry as best they 
may. There are more and merrier Christmas sports for 
the young and the active than (n these duller days can 
easily be fancied; while the seniors and the less lively 
take to tables and shovel-board, and other of the common 
games. Each end of the hall Las its own amusements. 
At the upper part something of stale is maintained, 
even in the wildest play. The jester there helps on the 
mirth, but his wit is of a caustic and compaTalivcly 
polished kind. At the lower end the merriment is 
tuder, the jest coarser. There the wit flows from rus- 
■tics, who, having gained a village celebrity, on this 
grand occasion put forth their mirth-moving powers 
with as keen a rivalry ns modem wits, "whose feet are 
under the-polished,mahogany; and if they have less 
esprit, they have perhaps more good-nature. One tells 
a tale provoc.ative of broad laughter; another strains 
his'powers of mimicry; while a third is so ready with a 

• It is still Bung with uadimiaiihcd real, though with in¬ 
novations, in the ball of Queeu’s College, at Oxford, (see 
xol. ii, p 57). The version given above is jinnted by Wyukyn 
dcB’orde.- . * 


clenching qutrp, that an admiring lijlcncr is tempted to 
cxcliiim, “ Tnily, Maistcr Jeremiah, an* thy wit prow ah 
nt this rale, thou mayest c*en come to bo made my 
lord’s fool~8ave the mark t—some day," ** I dare 
warrant now,'* chimes in a second, who, by right of 
serving as parish clerk on Sundays, speaks as one 
having authority in all matters of wit and scholarship, 
" X date warrant now, 'Ma’^stcr JetemW there thinketU 
he hath wit enow already to scfve the turn, should he 
8un*er such preferment; but 1 trow an* that is a cut 
above thy reach, Jeremte: * let every man be satisfied 
with that God hath given him, and eschew all vain 
aspirings,' as 8.a}etli the crooked letters over Mafstcr 
Dominie's desk in our rcveslry ; hut come, man, speak 
out, dost thou not conceive tiiy wit would serve thee to 
retort all the gibes and the fleers, the quirks and the 
flouclngs, (he ruffs and the mopes, and the gulJings 
thou wonld’st have put upon thee at yonder high-hoard. 
Sure I think thou would’st look tike a noddy, Maister 
Jcfcmie ; thy little wit nould’st forsake thee, and thou 
would’st be fain to cry out like thy mamrsake, in the 
I,csson, 'Behold, I am dumb; I cannot spc.ik, I am 
like a child before thee’—eh, Jeremie, what saye'st 
thou ? ” " Why, marry 1 say, only let my lord make me 
his fool, and then show me the man would dare question 
my wit—or folly either, Maister Leathcrlungs 1’’ 

But the cars of those who sit at the dais arc not 
shocked by the ribaldry. Only the boisterous un¬ 
checked bursts of laughter now and then ascend from 
the bottom of the hall, and provoke once and again a 
lighter laugh of sympathy. But in truth if some un¬ 
refined pleasantry should reach the htgh-board, it would 
not greatly offend ;—perhaps it would hardly shock the 
nerves of the ladies seated there—to say nothing of the 
lords. 

When the sports have gone on a fair space, there is 
amotion made to clear the hall, hi}' lord's minstrels, 
with a company of pJayers who have come by invitation 
to Penshurst for the occasion, are to show their skill. 
Tlie dais is yielded to them, and they proceed to make 
their preparations behind a curtain which is drawn in 
front of the platfonn. But wc have no space left to 
describe their doings. Suflicc it that a new interlude both 
“goodly and meny,” has been prepared for this evening; 
that the players go through their parts to the content 
of my lord and the more critical part of the assembly, 
nud to the wnbovmded delight of the remaroder; that 
after the play, the minstrels sing their ballads of 
“knightly deeds and ladies’ love," for the edification 
of the gentle; and Clym of the Clough, Chevy Chase, 
and Robin Hood for the simple: that the joculators 
hold conversations with voices on the roof and under 
the floor; and transfer handkerchieft and rings and 
purses from the hands and the pockets of their owners 
to tba pockets or the persons of honest people in other 
parts of the room, and do other deeds of no less magical 
a character, till the rustics fancy the lights burn blue, 
and look with undisguised terror on the conjurors: 
that the tumblers throw summersaults, and poise chairs, 
and plates, and straws, and cast up knives and balls 
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*jang« hcarilyofi <}««? mjjf*! 3ln>ff-W4ihtjVa)!$. A)1 
that It corUin* nie the long laMc* that arc Jicatly 
rotten •wltfe as<*« "nil * mniiMon’ng lircast-jilnfr* 
anil iratchloeV.* that He njwn them, and two or Um‘c 
ruity tilting hrlmeU; but one of tUcje,—a rerj’ curiotjf 
one loo,—!* uiJ to bsvc been XTom by Sir Pbiliii 
Sidney. 

Tlicatatc apartment*, tboic wbieh arc open to public 
ItJspecliott, arc not very rtmarbable on tbeir own 
accoanl, uor >cfy beaotiful; it I* llieira^nlenrs that arc 
tbceliicf attraction. Yet with tbclr antifiUc fiirnluire, 
and the quaintly attlrrrl family pictirri'amt tJic wall*, they 
jcTTc to placeIjcfnielbe xUilorwitb uncommondiitirTCt- 
ncM, tbc doroeitic life of a former age, and to illuatratc 
ob«iolctc babiti. I’hc Cf»t room into which the tidtor 
is conducted, on quitting ll»c Inll, is the ball-room, which 
retains to ft considerable extent the fiimlmrc and fittings 
il Si as provided with on ocf.s*5on of tlic visit of Queen 
Klizabcth to renshurst ITic two imall diJ-looVing 
chandeliers, and the alabaitcr plates on llic table, arc said 
lo base Inm prescnlcd to Sir Henry Sidney by her 
tnajcily. There ore some portraiu here, that as wnrVs 
of art trill refiar exanitnation — especially those by 
Vandsic; and some arc also valualdc on account of 
the person* they represent- The mitcellancous pielurcs 
nrc of "small account, though one will attract amomenr* 
notice sihen il U ]ioinled out as the wotk of Iliisabcth's 
Earl of I, iceiter. Tlie smaller room adjoining con. 
tains objects of far greater intemt. One is « jiorinil 
of bimsclf by Uembmndt, broad, massive, forcible. 
There are some other pictures here by eminent painten, 
chiefly of tlic Italian schools} and there are alto some 
more good old Englith portraiu. On ft table is a Sidney 
relic: Sir riillip'* two-handed sfford;-ftsolScienily 
farmidable weapon no doubt In skilful bands; but witlial 
rather unwieldy. It i* a rather curious example of 
this kind of sword, but that is ft point for the antiquary. 
There arc several ollicf noteworthy thing* In this room, 
-bat we must pas* on, 

Tlic next room is the roost perfect and the most in- 
tenrslinp, called Queen Ktizabcih’* drawing-room, on 
account of its having been furniahed by her wben about 
to visit Sir Henry: it tlill retains its furniture unaltered, 
save at time alters every tiling, since the was its occu¬ 
pant, Tlic room is very ipacions, and the furniture, as 
may be supposed, magnificent; yet not so magnificent as 
perhaps would be expected. English workmen had not 
then attained any 'very great skill in upholstery. Tlic 
ehaira and couches arc covered w itli richly embroidered 
’ yellow and crimson damask—the embroidery being, it 
is affirmed, the work of the Queen and her maids, 
worked by them in order to do especial honour to Sir 
iienty, who was a highly esteemed and favoured servant 
of hers, as be had been of the two preceding monarch*. 
A table In this room has an embroidered centre-piece, 
which is related to have-been wholly wrought by the 
Queen’s own hand. Tliere are a good many pictures 
in this room on which we might linger. One or two 
are of a rcinemberable,character. Hut the paintings, 
which flto chiefly valuable as Vi'orks of art, we must 


pas* unnotJceil, netwitliitancling that there aro some 
which bear the name of Titian, and of other famous 
master*. Oeticrally, honetcf, it may be admitted that 
the pielurcs at Pcnslmrst arc not of a high class. The 
attention is chiefly claitneil by the |}urtratts; and those 
of the Sidneys arc, of eonrse, the most interesting. 
In this room the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney—a very 
striking one—claims the flr*t place ; but tliere is to our 
thinking a still more atiraclUe portrait of our English 
Ilayard in the pllciy we sliall \ isit presently. Another 
nolicealilc portrait here is that of the lady immortalized 
in donson's famous epitaph as‘Sidney’s sister, iVm- 
broke's mother.' Prom these we turn to the represen- 
tntion of a somewhat later Sidney. The portrait of 
Algernon Sidney wm taken shortly before bis execution 
for hit afleged participation in the * Hyc IIou«c Plot.' 
There can be no doubt that llie principles of Algernon 
Sidney were entirely opposed to those of the Govern¬ 
ment, nor indeed that they were ullrn-rcpubUcan ; but 
there can at the ssme time be fts little hesitancy in 
affirming that bis trial was a mockery, that hU condem¬ 
nation was unjust, or that bis execution conferred 
eternal dishonour on the profligate and unworthv 
monarch. The portrait ii undoubtedly authentic; the 
period when it was raken is indicated by a represent*- 
Utin of the block and executioner in the backgroiiitd, 
added when the picture svai finished, after the death of 
the illustrious sitter. The face well accords with the 
character which hU contemporaries have left of him : 
stern, haughty, enthusiastic, impatient of contradiction, 
but of consummate ability, and unwavering resolution ; 
without any of the poetry of character, or lofty chivalry 
that rendered the other Sidney the object of such 
general admiration and devolnl atraehment, he, per¬ 
haps, had even higher qualifications for public life. 

1ft the next room, calle<J the Tapestry Uoom, from 
two immense pieces of Gobelin tapestry which are siis- 
pcndeii in it, is a portrait of the mother of Sir Phiiip 
Sidoey; she has pleasing, yet strongly marked features, 
and much resemblance in character, as well as contour 
of face to her distinguished descendants. A curious 
contrast in every respect to the matronly grace and 
modest dignity of the mother of the Sidneys, is miothir 
female portrait also in this room—Kell Gwynne, by 
Lely, who has here exposed that frail lady’s charms 
even more fa-ely than he usually docs in his innume¬ 
rable representations of her. Jh the little antc-rootn 
attached lo this are a few more pictures of difTctciit 
degrees of merit and interest; and also a relic Chat 
never fails of devotees. This is a fragment of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s shaving glass, which being concave, nf 
course shows the face consiilerahly enlarged ; one may 
fancy from it that the good knight was rather curious 
about having a smooth chin. 

The Long Gallery will require some time in its 
actual examination i here it roust be passed over 
hastily. Among the paintings are some of considerable 
excellence. They claim the hands of Titian, Da Vinci, 
Caracci, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Holbein, and others of 
the great names of diflerent ages and schools; not all 
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of them, however, will sustain a scrutiny into their 
claims. Still, as hitherto, the portraits chiefly interest 
the general visitor. Among the portraits we may give 
first place to the lady whom Waller made so widely 
hno'wn as Saccharissa, under which delectahle name he 
wooed her favour and celebrated her beauty. As is 
well known, the lady rejected his suit, and he bore his 
fate with most exemplary but very unpoetical fortitude. 
She does'not appear very charming in her picture; 
hut she had sufficient charms to attach the affections of 
a far more worthy man than her poetic admirer, and 
sense enough to prefer him. In another room there is 
a portrait of the Earl of Sunderland, the successful 
lover of Lndy Dorothy Sidney. Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester (who it will he recollected was the 
uncle of Sir Philip Sidney), is also here; and here is j 
the portrait of Sir Philip, to which we before alluded. 
It is a quaint, hard production ; but the painter, Mark 
Garrard, has somehow contrived to impart uncommon 
naivetS and character to his work. Sir Philip ia repre¬ 
sented w'ith his arm round his youirger brother Robert 
(the lord of Penshurst whom Jonson celebrates), and 
both the brothers, while they are remarkably alike in 
features, have decided individuality of expression. 

Since Horace Walpole published his deprecatory 
notice of Sir Philip Sidney, a good many smaller wits 
hai'c given utterance to their ill opinion of him. Wal¬ 
pole’s scoff is easily accounted for. He delighted in 
paradox; was an habitual sneerer; frivolous and lax 
in mind and practice : cold, flippant, heartless; of all 
men least fitted to appreciate or even understand the 
lofty poetic seriousness of Sir Philip’s character. His 
censure of the writer is sufliciently refuted by the 
unanimous opinion of every one who, having the 
smallest spark of poetry in his soul, lias read Sidney’s 
works. IJis condemnation of the man has an answer 
in the universal admiration of his contemporaries : and 
such contomporarics ! He whose early death a nation 
mourned; whom the greatest minds praised with a 
devotion and lamented with an earnestness without 
parallel in his generation ; and of \Yhom so gifted a 
uinn ns Lord Brooke, the favoured of sovereigns, so 
thought, as to cause to be placed on his tomb, as his 
highest culogv^ that he was “ the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney”—surely could not have been “ a person of the 
nlcndcr proportion of merit ” Walpole represents. 

Me must leave Penshurst. Many more things in 
these apartments might fairly claim notice, hut we 
have already made loo long tarriance here. M'heu he 
rclunis to the park, the visitor will no doubt again 
look .around the exterior of the building; at any rate, 
he should do so, as he will then more readily perceive 
the purpose and connection of the several parts. There 
U n pas<nge in the first book of the Arcadia, in which 
^?idney app<'nrs to liave been describing his family 
inruihlon; and an it has not been quoted in connection 
the plnce which it characterises in so pleasant a man- 
ncr, the Trader nill prohaldy not be sorry to see it here: 

** 1 hey might see (nviih fit consideration both of the 
air, tic pr tnp-rt, and the nature of the ground) all 


such necessary additions to a great house, as might' 
well show Kalander knew that provision is the ‘ foun¬ 
dation of hospitality, and thrift the fuel of magnificence. 
The house itself Yvas built of fair and strong.stone, 
not affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fine¬ 
ness, as an honourable representing of a firm state¬ 
liness. The lights, doors,. and stairs, rather directed 
to the use of the guest, than to the eye of the 
artificer; and yet as the one chiefly heeded, yet the 
other not neglected; each place handsome without 
curiosity, and homely writhout loathsomeness; not so 
dainty as not to be trod on, nor yet slubbered up with 
good fellowship; all more lasting than beautiful, but 
that the consideration of the exceeding lastingness 
I made the eye believe it was exceeding beautiful,” 

The beauty of the country about Penshurst has been 
already mentioned. Instead of now attempting to de¬ 
scribe it, we shall again turn to the Arcadia, and bof-. 
row a passage, which is a sufiSciently accurate sketch 
of the scenery in all its permanent features ; while the 
landscape derives fresh delights from the exquisite old- 
wmrld air it breathes. This first picture may be under¬ 
stood to depict the park, which, it will be remembered, 
was in his time fur more extensive than now:—“It 
is,” he says, “truly a place for pleasantness, not unfit 
to flatter solitariness; for it being set upon such un¬ 
sen sible rising of the ground, as you are. come to a 
pretty height before almost you perceive that 
ascend, it gives the eye lordship over a good large cir¬ 
cuit, which, according to the nature of the country, 
being diversified between hills and dales, woods and 
plains, one place^ more clear, another more darksome, 
it seems a pleasant picture of nature, with lovely ligbt- 
someness and artificial shadows.” 

The following embraces the vicinity. It would be 
idle to praise the painting, (by the way, Master Izaak 
M^alton has copied some parts of it,) but we may just 
point attention to the skilful introduction of the human 
and other accessaries, or, as a landscape painter 
would call them, “the figures:”—there be no such 
Idyllic shepherds and shepherdesses to be met about 
Penshurst now:—“There were hills which garnished 
their proud heights with stately trees : humble valleys, 
whose base estate seemed comforted with the refresh¬ 
ing of silver rivers : meadows, enamelled with all sorts 
of eye-pleasing flowers: thickets, which, being lined 
with most pleasant shade, were witnessed so, too, by 
the cheerful disposition of many ^veil-tuned birds; each 
pasture stored with sheep, feeding with sober security, 
while the pretty lambs, with bleating.oratory, craved 
the dams* comfort: here a shepherd’s boy piping, as 
though he should never be old: there a young shep¬ 
herdess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed that 
her voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time to her voice-music. As for the houses of 
the country, (for many houses came under their eye,) 
they were nil scattered, no two being one by the other, 
and yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour: 
a show, as it were, of an accompanable solitariness, and 
of a civil wildness,” 
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THU KAUONMAl. HAULS OF KUNT. 

. KsDLr. { much Letter preirmJ. Though now cicrely '*«how- 

Our notice of Uve rtmaining manor^houici muit be room*,*' tho apartment* at Knolc are in perfect condi* 


tcryijricf. Knole park U irntnedlatcly contiguoa* to 
lh«rqui'*t old market-town of Sevenoaki, and about lix 
roilc* from Tonbridge. You enter tlie pate* opposite 
the church, and ihortlp arrire at a Jong arerjue, which 
Ica«l» you in time to the maniion. It U an admirable 
way of approaclu' Tlie road, or a path you may Ukc 
after following It iome distance, conduct* you up a gentle 
elevation, from the »ummil of which you for the first 
time gain a view of the house, with a wide itrclch of 
open park in front of it, nefore you quite enter upon 
the open •pace, some iplcnilld beeche» make a frame to 
the pfetutv, and add rrot a UtlJe to ;li pleasing efh*ct. 
(Cut Ko. 5.) Knole House is an imposing Itnicture, 
rather from it* extent, however, than from any parti¬ 
cular grace or grandeur. The principal front it plain in 
•tyle, having little other ornament than the pablei which 
appear in ll*c upper story. This front coirsiit* of a 
lofty central gatehouse, vmluttled, and having square 
lowers at tlic angles; and two uniform wings. Tl>e 
batidingt arc very cxteniirc, corering an am of above 
three acres. Tlic principal parti form a spacious quad- 
nngle, behind which the Inferior btilldings arc arranged 
irregularly. 

In the reign of Henry Vf. Knole was purchased 
„ by Fiennes, Lord Say and Seie, whose tragical fate 
during Jack Coile'* rebellion forms so ludicrous atj 
episode in the story of the Kentish csptain'i mo¬ 
mentary triumph. I^rd Say's son sold Knole, in 
1450, to niomst Ilourchier, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; to whole successors it appertained lill Cranmer 
found it necessary to make a votnntar^ surrender of it 
to the rapacious Henry VI11. It was transferred from, 
and forfeited to the cn>wn several times after ihis^ before 
UlizalKth, about 15G9, granted the rcrerslon of it to 
lliotnas Sackvillc, afterwards Uarl of Dorset; whose 
family Jiavc since retained possession of it—though for 
a while the freehold was alienaUd. 

Tlic mansion is of difi'eredt dates. At what time 
the oldest portions w ere erected is not known; licittr- 
chler is said toljavc rebuilt the house about the middle 
uf the 15th century, but an examination of It leads to 
the belief that some ivortlons of the older.edifice were 
merely altered. The principal front is supjKised to iiavc 
been added by Archbishop Morton, towards the close of 
the 15th century; and the great hall by the first Earl of 
Dorset, in the IGtii century. Since ICO I, no material 
change has been made: some tasteless “ improvements" 
of the last century have been of late judiciously removed, 
and the whole Is now in an excellent state of preserva¬ 
tion. (Cat No. d.) 

Tliat part of Knole which is so generously and freely 
opened to the public is of such extent that it will he 
quite impossible here to go through the rooms; and if 
wc could do 80 , it would be a tedious labour alike to 
writer apd reader. Generally we may slate that the 
rooms arc more spacious than those of Penshurst, and 
from tlie house having been always occupied by the 
descendants of lie first earl, lie riel famiturehas been 


(ton, and, better than almost any others that are open 
to the public, exemplifying the magnificence uf the En¬ 
glish nobles ofEluabcth and James. The great h.all is, as 
has been seen, of some two centuries hter date than that 
at rcnshuTil, and vciy different from it in style: it is a 
magnificent room, and in excellent condition^only the 
ugly close stnve that stands out in the room (like the 
more hideous one at Hampton Court) interfering with 
its antique appcanince, A long table, wluch was for¬ 
merly used for the game of Shovelboard—our primitive 
btllinnlt—still occupies its place on one side of the hall. 
I’robably when tin's table was creeled the custom of 
dining in a common ball was already passing away; but 
the "houskccping'' was on at least as expensive a scale,* 
though probably it did not, as in former titne, " win 
gival favour of Uic common*." Tho third Earl of 
Dorset, for example, lived at Knole in grc.*it splen¬ 
dour : from household book*, quolcil by llrtdgman, 
we can form a conception of the state maintained by a 
nobloman in the reign of James U IlcMyi: **At my 
lord's tabic tat daily eight persons; at the parlour tablo 
twenty.onc, including ladics-iii-waitlng, cltaplidn, secre¬ 
tary, pages, flc.; at the eferk's table in the ball, twenty, 
consisting of the principal houtehuld ofllccrt; {n tho 
nursery, four; at the long table in tho liall, forty-eight, 
being ntlrndanti, footmen, and other inferior domestics ; 
at the laundry-maid’s tabic, twvhe; and in tho kitchen 
and scullery, six—in all a constant household of one 
hundred and nineteen persons, independently of vi- 
siton-" 

Ferhaps the state bed-room* at Knnlc are o* strikin'^ 
examples of the enormous sums expended at this time 
on ^^ud cjatcrtainmenls, as an_>ihii^ well can be. 
One is called the King’s bed-room, from liav|ng been 
expressly fitted up for James I„ and only used by him. 
The state brdalone is said to have costXB,ODO> and 
the room altogether £20,000—a sum of course rela¬ 
tively very much larger than a like sum svould be now. 
Of course w here so much was spent upon the room in 
which he was to sleep, the entertainments prepared for 
the King would be on a proportionate scale. As may 
be conceived, the furniture of this room is very splendid; 
the bedstead itself is covered with furniture of gold 
and silver tissue, lined with richly-embroidered satin ; 
and the chairs and stools have similar coverin*-, Xhe 
UbIeSj the frames of themirron,and the candh; sconces 
arc of chased silver. There I* also a chasod siher 
toilet service, hut it is said that it did not forni part of 
the original furniture, The walls are hung with tapestry, 
and altogether the room is a splendid example of the 
taste of the nge. IJesides the articles mentioned, it 
has many other silver ornaments, ond also a Couple of 
ebony cabinets; one of which is very curious, 4nd con¬ 
tains some pretty little feminine nick-nackcrics. Ano¬ 
ther state bed-room has furniture also of this time, but 
it did not belong originally to Knole, having been pre¬ 
sented by James I, to the Earl of Middlesex. Xhis 
which is called the Spangled Bed-room, though inferior 
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instcAd of p«W5c cm ploy mot) u, he ^ooM prolnWy h-)\e 
ttood in a fottmont rsuk. Charles, the sixth Mrl-~ 

“ Pontt, the prsec of court*, the Mn»c‘« prIilr”-~ 

ows tnore to the laT»*h praitci of ih'' poets sslio had 
experjcnccil hi* prncroM! r than to hi* o» r tcne$ : jrct 
they arc alvrayi lircly and njn'ccahic, and U cy aimed 
at being nothing more. Ills lil>crality to literary men 
wai indeed profuse, and he appear* Vt have heitomd 
his bounty with a franlcne** lint was lery agreeable to 
the recipient*, llarsci not only jvaitonitcd the pod* 
of hi* day, bat he delighted to hare thrni share hi* 
social bovirs. A scry t;ood *»tnry.(if true) is told in 
connection with one of I)rjden*i visit* to Knole. 
During an inirival in the ronvrmlion, when tJie wine 
failed to loote the temple, it eras proposed that the 
company should try whkh could write the ImI fm- 
protnptu, and the poet was appointed Judge, While the 
oUictt applied thcmsflves withdiieprasitj to their t«V, 
Dorset merely sense led a fese words earrtcssly on his j 
paper, and haodesl U to Drydcn. When the other \ 
pajKr* Were colticiesl. Dryden said he thought it stould | 
be usclett to read them, st he suppised no one ssoutd j 
doubt, when he heard it read, that the earl’* was he»*. 
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U ran thus ; “ I promiio Id pay Mr. John Dcydcn, on 
demand, the lum of JCSOO. Dorset,” 

Amongthe portraits in thisfoom h that of “Glorious 
John,” hy Kncller. Dorset hhniclf, by the same 
artist, is also here: a* are portraits hy him of New¬ 
ton, Loelvc, and Ilohbrs. Several of the most intereat- 
irtg of Sir Joshua Heynohls* portraits are in this room, 
including himself. Goldsmith, Garriet, Hurhe, and 
Johnson—all rxccllcnt and chanjcteriilir, bnl the Ja*l 
MS miring a little too strongly of those peculiarities 
which templed the doctor to complain that his friend 
had made him look like ”Blinking Sam“It is not 
friendly, Sir,** he powlcd, “ to hand down to posterity 
the imperfections of any man.” This is a duplicate of 
the Duke of Sutherland's picture. One or two of the 
portraits arc nllributed to Vondjle. Waller, Addison, 
and some others, are hy Pope's ^Jarvis.' Among the 
minor pictures is a porlriut of Tom Durfey, and a 
“ Conversation piece,” by Vandcrgucht, representing 
Durfey, the arl!»t,’Bnd some of the household at Knole, 
carousing. Tom Durfey deserves a place here among 
his lictlcfs. In his lifetime he had an apartment 
allotted 10 him at Knole, and he rendered bis Company 
\ery agrecnblc to the carl and hit friends by his con- 
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vivial talents. Poor Tom Tvas one of the sprightliest 
of the small wits of hi^ day^ and he has contrived to 
irradiate the very worst of his occasional pieces with 
some scintillations of his unfailing liveliness; and some 
of his songs are a good deal above the average standard 
of song merit. He was not forgetful of Knole, or its 
master: he has praised his patron with as good heart 
-as any of his flatterers; and he has commemorated his 
stay at the house by a song on the incomparable 
strong beer at Knole,“ Such beer,’* he says, ‘‘ as 
all "wine must control 

Such beer, fine as Burgundy, lifts high my soul 

When bumpers are filled for the glory of Knole 
He merited a place in Knole’s Gallery of Poets. 

Knole park is on a higher site, more varied in sur» 
face, and even more beautiful than Penshurst, It is 
very extensive, abundantly stocked with deer, and 
richly wooded. The beeches are perhaps hardly else¬ 
where to he equalled for number, size, health, aud 
beauty. One near, what is called the Duchess’s Walk, 
is very remarkable: the trunk is of prodigious girth, 
and ascends to a great altitude; whilst the branches 
overshadow a vast space. It is quite sound and 
flourishing, in every respect the finest beech we re¬ 
member to have seen. Not far from it is a very large 
oak, said by Mr. Brady to have been known two cen¬ 
turies ago as ‘ The Old Oak :’ the trunk, which is 
now a mere shelli is thirty feet in circumference. The 
stranger should, if he have time, stroll awhile about 
the park—the paths across it are freely open. At any 
rate he should endeavour to reach the end of the noble 
avenue, which leads to the high-ground at the south- 
■western extremity of the park, for the sake of one of 
the finest prospects in Kent—a county famous for its 
splendid scenery. We wish him a fair day for the view. 

Tlus is a very imperfect sketch of Knole, hut we 
have the less compunction*in offering it because, if we 
have succeeded in indicating its character, the visitor 
can easily fill up the details, by providing himself with 
the excellent ‘ Guide to Knole, by J. H. Brady, F.S.A.” 

We may just mention while here, that Mote House, 
at Ightham, about five miles from Knole, is another 
specimen of a moated manor-house of a date not later 
than that at Hever. It has never been so important a 
^ building as Hever Castle, hut it is well worth seeing. 
The hall and chapel are remarkably fine. 

Cobh AM Hall. 

Cohham Hall^ is about four miles south-east of 
, Gravesend. Very beautiful is the approach to it; and 
especially refreshing after newly escaping from the smoke 
of London, and Gravesend’s dusty highways. Outside 
the limits of the park, proper, is a woody tract which 
has gained wondrous beauty from n few years’ judicious 
neglect. . The road lies through this wood, under a thick 
canopy of luxuriant foliage-affording a delicious stroll 
on a fine autumnal day. When you reach the end of 
the wood, it will ho well to ask,—if you can see any¬ 
body to ask, for Brewer’s Gate, that being the gate 
strangers arc directed to pass through when they visit 
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the house : where to find it they are not told; From 
the broken ground along tlie outskirts of the park you 
get the first glimpse of the Hall, which from this 
distance looks very well (Cut No. 7). The road from 
Brewer’s Gate leads by a magnificent cedar, on passing 
which you find yourself close to.the mansion.. 

The building is different in date, arrangement, and 
appearance from those we have yet visited. Though 
the later parts of both Penshurst and Knole arc almost 
witliout defensive appliances, it is not so with the earlier 
portions. Cohham is entirely domestic in character: 
even the entrances arc without battlements. They too 
arc built of stone, Cohham of brick. The main build- 
ing.consists of two extensive wings, with lofty octagonal 
turrets in the middle and at the extremities. These • 
■wings hear on them iheir respective dates of erection, 
1582 And 1594. They are united by a central building, 
designed by Inigo Jones; the ground plan of the edi¬ 
fice being thus in the form of a capital H. As a whole 
itds both striking and picturesque. The arrangement 
allows of bold masses of light and shadow'; while the 
numerous turrets, the many stacks of variously-carved 
chimney-shafts, the quaint gables; and handsome bay 
windows, produce great richness of effect, and a very 
pleasing play of outline. 

But before we enter, we must just recal the names of 
a few of the owners of Cohham. From the first year 
of the reign of John till the ninth of Henry IV. it be¬ 
longed to a series of male descendants of a Norman 
knight, bight Cohham. It then passed to a lady, who 
transferred the manor in succession to five husbands, all 
of whom she outlived. Her fourth husband was the 
celebrated Lollard martyr, Sir John Oldcastle, who as¬ 
sumed the title of Lord Cohham on his marriase with 
her. This formidable riady left a daughter, whose de¬ 
scendants retained the estate till the reign of James I., 
when it was forfeited to the crown by the last of them, 
the wretched Lord Cohham, whose evidence condemned 
Raleigh. He saved his life by his cowardly compliance 
with the king’s desire, but he saved nothing else. 
Cohham was left to drag on a degraded existence in the 
deepest poverty ; fain, if we may trust a contemporary, 
to beg scraps from a trencher-scraper to save himself 
from starving, while the king gave the estate to his kins- 
man Darnley, Earl of Lennox. ‘ The Earl of Darnley, 
the present owner of Cohham, is the descendant of a 
gentleman named Bligh, who in 1714 married the heiress 
of the Lennoxes. 

The rooms which are shown at, Cohham have little 
of the air of antiquity which was so attractive in those 
we have hitherto .visited. In the early part , of the 
present century the whole house underwent a Wyat- 
villian improvement; when, as far as the interior is 
concerned, almost all the original character was improved 
away. The rooms were, however, rendered more con¬ 
venient, and more consonant to modern habits ; many 
of them are very elegant' apartments, and tliey are- 
furnished with considerable splendour. The dining-r- 
room, into which the visitor is first led, will give him.' 
a favourable impression of modern style; it is chastely ' 
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fiM«! up, l>y U.<? tlTrft pf iJi? f'telurn U fon» 

tiiSmMy fnhsnmi. TJ.f r«l, llif mui5c*ny>m,!« tin* 
tnott In tin* #n<J Irulml l» »»W to 

k»rc btfo proroutirrt! by Ci<‘?»r^ IV. * ibe finrjt room 
fci lAVf fo drmtir to. 

Th5»l*ene«f lb<^ apvtwrnti rtrct^l by InlfoJotiri, 
^bohtd errr » tjo fw y'lftUTtjque ffTccl, It h 
lursc am!lofty, and writ pn> 5 >mttc'nftl; tbe wall* arr to 
amne !>r!;cbt of no51»brtl wHtp tnatbW, with ptlailrr* of 
wVnna warblf } the wall* al»OTr, and ibc roof, barn !»oM 
trIwTn omatntnti, tidily kHi, oT a f 7 %»and cf drad 
wbhe. The fin^plarc ha* a tny bl;;l« cbimnc 7 *pi«< 
of white tnatldc, of tfaly'Tate aculptorc, the work of 
Sir n. WriiWicott, 11,A. Tlie flnor ii of poliihnl 
ok ; at one md of tlic n»m 1* a tnu*!c pillny, in the 
orntre of which i* an cr;saij—-a pTrW'r.t, webclietc^from 
(Jwjffre IV. The ch-jlr*, ottoman*, Ae„ arc of the 
tiehr»l dtirtfplion, and like all rite pmfuMly pit. All 
thi* jildinj* and tr.arblc undcmbtMjly pfodiier* a arty 
fich rflrtt; and ctntl likely, when the room {* brillUntly 
lighted and filled with fair Udte* and wrllMlfetird mm 
tbe aplcndoot i« vrty tnoth inereaiwh Hut we ctmfet* 
to thinkinj; h too fine, at lca*t for dajlijrbt. 

But after all, tie piautr* are wh*t are mmt wonh 
teeing at Cobhsm. In tbi* reuiie-hatl theic i* a very 
fine fulMenph, by Vandyke, of the l*n> *on» of llic 
r^rl of I,ennox, who were killed when fif^htin^; for 
Charlet I, ajrrln*tthe Parliiment. In the dining'^twm 
ate »rvetal other of Vandyke** pottratU; they art rtol 
amonf; the Cneit of hi* vtorki, but they |yjitet» much 
of the ijubt grace and dignity wbjeh *o emphatically 
disilnpti»h^hiin; the be*J, perhapt, It that of the 
tecond Duke of liOfinor, There arc *I*<i lo thi* room 
(lertrah* by I/ely and Knellerworth looking although 
hardly worth dcieribtng, Tliere it ettewhrre a room¬ 
ful! of portraiu, of which thi* mention may fufKee, 
On the ttalttate arc icttral large paintinp; one of 
which, a Stag Hunt, by Snydere, full of life and fire, 
dctcrtci lo be hung where It could be better seen. 

The chief and moit valuable painting* arc awrnblcd 
in the Picture Oallety, It U a fine tr»ilecUon, tpoilcd 
by the arrangement. One would fancy that, tome 
wphoUtercT Irail licen comml*»IoDrd to arrange them, 
a* he would the table* or the curUlni !n a room. 'I’tie 
only principle followed (Cemt to hate Wen that of 
hanging them at though they were mere famiture, 
and were to be placed where the framet would produce 
the Wit clTecl. Some of the choice*! plcturea are In 
the wort! poaltioni, and almoit nil are put beyond the 
ken of ordinary mortal*. There ii one exccptlan, 
however r Iluben*' grand picture, **1116 Head ofCyrui 
brought to Queen Tumjri*,* which hanga at the farthe*! 
end of the gallery, catchca the eye n* you enter, and 
I* Id brilliant aa nimott to illumine the room. It Is 
one of hit mort glowing piece* of colour; indeed, the 
power and harmony of the colouring more than atone 
for the entire diiregird of all propriety of costume and 
character. It wa* purchased from the Orloan* collection. 
There i* another scry good painting, by Ilubens, here—, 
a Hoar Hunt—very animated and vigorous; but falling 


I far ♦hart of the power diepUyeJ In the other. Several 
j I mill but wry spititerl oil skrtchc* by him thould aUo 
be examined. Tlie Ouldoi, of which there are several, 

I arc generally eonitdere^l among the choicest painting* 
i in the collection t the Ilerodias with John the Baptist's 
Mend Is the licit. By Titian there are two or three, 

I hung where it Is not easy to judge of their merit. The 
two hittoricsl picturrs by Salvator ilon, which the 
I connoisseur* mlrnlrc »o much, appear tf> u* very tin* 
i Intcfciting, Tlic only Kngliih painting* that we re* 
rricml>er are iomo two or three, hy Sir Joshua Ileynolds; 
j one Is a rejwtition of the * Samuel,’ difTeriog a good dAil 
from that we raw at Knole; another ii a fimtale head, 
very gracefully painted. There are o few amall paint* 

: ingi that deserve vxamination ; and a few portrait*. 

Tlie pjilc extends over on area of «omc I JiOO acres; 
well diversified with bill and valley, and broad smooth 
glufrr, and bosky delis. Some parts of it afibrd the 
most lieiutiful htUc clo*cd-up spot* of woody tccncry 
that can l^c desired; others alTord wide and noble pro- 
ipect*. The park contain* many very largo tree*; the 
chestnut* Iwing especially famous. One, known at the 
rpur Siller*, it »nm« fivc-and.tsrcniy feet in girth. 

Tlic itranger must not quit Cohham without vltiUng 
the Church. In it are fcveral very intemting mono* 
menti of the Cobhamt: among them I* a very fine 
alur tomb, with a recumbent statue of the I-ord Coh- 
h»m who was exeruted in the first year of the reign of 
Mary, for hit participation In Wyatt’s rebellion. But 
whst the church Is mainly visited for. Is the tcrle* of 
thirteen monumental brasse* of the Cobham*. Tight 
of them represent knighti, fire ladle*: they vary, of 
course, in execution, but they arc probably the finest 
and most pcifect scries of incised slabs in Great Britain. 

ClIAULVOH Hotic. 

By w*y of completing the «erte* of manor-hoasev, 
wc add an engraving and short notice rf Charlton 
House, between Greenwich and Woolwich, one of the 
building* erected when the old Koglith domestic archi¬ 
tecture was nlmt to he supplanted hy what was then 
thought lo he a purer ftyle. (Cut, No, 8.) 

At the aeccstlon of James I., the m.<inor of Ch.srlton 
was the property of the crown. The needy train of 
enurtier* who followed that monarch to the rich «outh, 
were cbmoreus for provision, and James was nothing 
loth to supply the neeevsltlea of hi* loving countrymen, 
Charlton he assigned, the year after his accession, to 
the Ilarl of Mar. That nobleman sold U, in ICOfi, to 
one of his countrymen, Sfr James Trstine, for £2,000. 
Sir James, in hko manner, parted iiith his bargain the 
following year, for £t,,'i00, to Sir Adam Newton, '■ 
another of the king's northern knights. Tlie traffic 
stopped there : Sir Adam kept the estate; In 1607 he 
commenced, and about 1613 completed, the present 
mansion. The present owner and occupant’ is Sir T. 
M, Wilson, Bart. ' 

Inigo Jones is commonly said to have been the 
architect of Cliarltun House, He was at the time 
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.nrcWtcctlo Prince Henry, and is very likely to have are of nearly the same date) as to. leave very little 
been employed by his tutor. The building is of brick, doubt .that they are the work of the same architect*, 
vrith stone quoins and dressings. In form it is an’ The grand staircase is made.a prominent object, and it 
oblong, vitb projecting wings, and a central porch pro- is a very effective one in the design. In the various 
jeeting somewhat less than the wings: the ground-plan rooms are a good many pictures and articles of vertu ; 
bein^^ nearly that of a capital E. At each end there is and some very showy and costly sculptured chimney- 
a tall square turret. The style is the extremely florid pieces ; but as they cannot be seen by the stranger, it 
one then in vogue. Wlien first erected, its appearance is not worth while to describe them; , . . . 

must have been very different from the soberer struc- - , ' . 

turcs of a preceding age ; but time has taken off a good To the reader who may desire to visit any of these 
deal of its extravagancy, and it is now rather a pleas- places, it will be useful to know the days on which they 
ihg, though it cannot be termed a graceful building, can be inspected ; it is a surpassing annoyance to make 
The chief labour is expended upon the centre, which, a.holiday for the purpose, and then, after a journey per- 
as W'as Jones’s custom, is very elaborately ornamented, haps pf thirty miles or more, to be told you have selected 
The arched doorway has plain double columns on each the wrong day, and denied admission. Hever Castle is 
side; over it is a niche, in whicli is a female bust. The occupied by a farmer, who readilj^ permits it to be seen 
first story has quaintly-carved Columns; and above on any -week-day. Penslmrst can only be viewed on 
them a series of grotesque-sculptured brackets. To Monday or Saturday. Penshurst and Hever may, as we 
this succeeds another story, and another row of similar mentioned, be easily examined on the same day.* The 
brackets. Along the entire summit is carried a rather Countess Dowager of Plymouth, w’ho owns Knole, and 
singular balustrade. A somewhat similar balustrade constantly resides in it, very handsomely permits the 
originally divided the terrace in front of the house from readiest access to the state-rooms on any week-day. 
the garden. In the interior are some very handsome Cobham can only be seen on Fridays, between the 
rooms. Tiic cntrancc-hall is large, considerably orna- hours of eleven and four, and the visitor must be care- 
mented, and has a deep central pendant hanging from ful to provide himself beforehand with a ticket (or if 
the ceiling. There is also a grand saloon, which seems there be more than one in the party, with a ticket for . 
by its bold and profuse ornamentation to claim .the each), that may Fe obtained of Mr. Caddell, bookseller, 
parentage of Jones. Another of the move striking fca- Milton-road, Gravesend, or at the stationers at lloches- 
turcs is a gallery, seventysix feet in length, very similar ter, on payment of one shilling each ; no fee is allowed 
to that in Charlton IIousc, Wiltshire, which is known to be taken at the hall. The interior of Charlton Hoiiso 
to have been constructed by him. Indeed, the re- is not shown at all, the rooms being in the ordinary 
semblance is so strong between these Uvo houses (which occupation of the family. 
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Ki»tt lUiit. , ftftif fjf* irt fUii\ ♦'if pfrffjrfil »l I.*/* JoU’/n 

Ir U ritT?^ ll * r**^ t?!*! iSf i.iiJffjr « t’lt l» | t^Vm, #tjj 1 (i j« «i»trp «f O** 

b*?1t lU rtfT In r’*'*! ll* ' | rf hrr lUtrl a-l rfj»r*r»»iU to 

^(iU*'<" U }.->*t }rt tV** «’f ••mI «'M nitJff ht 

*ln«S «•• <ri*iS nf trrn i'sJ t’ 

ei«<3»^Vjf tlr.-v*! “It. T> p tt^vv* prioj V i-j; V'm • tnU nut'jKnn f>»r }.lt 

tff lUtJ., MP' tWsrrr t'jn i>rif r,»*-tptp“.r,r», Ttt*p t t^Krf waiIp 4 toirn ^inHn) Into t*o ftrlt, 

** < r4« i*<V tJr t'f piJfV liUt-irjr ttntJ t^rj- tS-t ('s«ti sf‘l tJ<p t-otif?! town, to ^hkh iJo 

t>t J?»t t-rnttf M * f rr<t’it tmlfl* f tV.itlifUi j^nntw^tnl afptr I Xht rtrw pf tip Sr.tmtU t)ial J.a I 

h fr-^ lTr**Fin \Vf »j«»«{»*} tf asj j Wft ll»p ff fprt‘;7.p; s'SfJ ftpl notri}!? 

ritj Is tWIMnri}>t’jty wr-cU » ♦o<>fT ypji; «f ti f i?«n it falTp<! Ilo^ SV.tt»tR, bat by 

St^i TKOtf raIrtMIctfy {t ttilrb^lwf iV^t tJ r ■ Witufi /tf-w a tr*i! thn tl it tl c 

nw-tl fio’.mritj* i« Ilj-fU*--! s’*** »tty tiU‘tT.^ip to Kit 2 % lo «»* 1 1 »-Arl Ufon by tbr i«lcFb«vl ftt * 

tV*- 4»?^»F'iy pr « Itt’l p'f lUtip'-nlift tsni/t. iT«»tJ f r sbtt bf KmI d tre f..? btw. Tltr Itn;* 

ri'nn’y j*t,: (tUU « Hr-ty f f Itrf IH* la J, *~.sl »bj | V»r?<, h »sa'J wfss, ttta.foitrd b’» riK'r In ji iftjt 
set «F f Ttty bU t'Sti wttf |Sf C'f»Ttts*»!» m-itpr; (‘U Mti^ t'f «a a»|n»lrf *U*jy>* 

ft tiwrir »» tb^Tsrb It fjtr » t J.ir lUttr'lt |p f~id<r «n r*Mj «{ an I 

tsnrnry It \V.f til-* j'wp «F Pt-t ibts l< apfsi-fd «j| rtfft nrtf onf.rrtSRiJp tbjn tbit jvriftf.’ «f ro- 

fiVtfnty ‘‘ttRittlp;." (it d-fpttar 1 *m!p ta pt»i |!.f br Ml dnwn ujtjn lie b»«rT rf JJiilibtjry 

wty.pt«l»t #|v<ty^.*,ij roh ft ta f>t>t<mljr. j C^iJ c,!r*l, bnd,f bit nrfV ! rcrrilr at It tltl* 

Awirdin^ la t‘p rt^l a;*jn>it*l wrrTdrti t'-p , imbtUt, jn wevtli il be a pt'Mm p«f if h tbtniM 
i>»:ra *1 Jt’sja-!, *■}« pif tbe Ibi'.itb lie^ Ito-JI- • bate mtPtt PHtVtj^rtr A blot for bit * rjtnWHnp,* ofid 
b»a»j ant* k«» B'tbutKsttc It Hi yr/ttlb at Is tA,ttiatl | If in It’idsd bp tbonlJ bite band hi* IVljdorr. 

A Ipjicftt* ifitraf-j afi4 At In tbofe | r/.n tfcry smej li arttri iPty tf<rnbif«l tubtbVi Ibr ln'l-tj-rltipt rf 
tit tjrM* io bcTOt^A At ll-py «p to*, b^ »»». wn tt r j llub *rit tssflF wtt cf bj iSe histonV; and in sll po. 
ptliloa rf l}p *i(AV*, binjtlrd {r^a Ju fttb^t’* tPicri. b»in>M ft A/Js5»stpM niiJ/d bri* u/itil Ibat tpair by 
ittt ibt lo»iJiK»?nF alll ibosJi ijm-J to Iben^'i'^e IS-s'^ar.i cBdrr tb« llfrprxr C}*«ilt(j*, *1 0 ron« 

wJtrt. I1)p fjsrrn, *H!i * !n>r Urtnin*# A^rtm*. I r^crtH and lf»rV ['ottFulon of ibr npl^:hbomlrjr rouatry 
l.BWfirr, btm *itb a r.pjf, a* a tAta tj 1 al»oat I »lf a rtfiiary l>Ffofe ibe butji pf Cbriit. A* 

»l!fb ib» bra* bim a^iJo tn raw tr tb'ijA! | llnmo JJijb }jy ttboJl) in * t*5!rj, *nrb a tiiuiljVn 

rttf Trtsin rarpi, Tl^t jnrtr ard ! man f,i»rl>f«nctbaFriby t*'U p«plFf‘Tf'ibptlbantr.lIi» 

trjbjfflii* *-jmt Ift r*Uf, Hfrd Htntwlf to a **lnr. | ufy pirptirti and tlttt tan bt no tratoniMr doubt, 
bfld, wbftfci bt fi?«f>d frrdJft/ by* f/V» f*F fn^tu JS-P * ii4ifUti a» ibry ttftr In lie «»p of l) e *srtn*baib, tbil 
I'It of t*i« fatnrp diy. 7"b» Itnjal i«"jnibtTil *a» *" j ibr *r»r ll-t cblcf atimtion of tbr ipot, 

tiafutlnsalr, boarvrr, a» to Inbct lit tbirgp ailb bt» T1ir*e U^y ndbrird. and eirPlrtl ntff ibtin buibUnj:* 
«*n iliieaios and fratir^ ibit Hr fart «6nU Itmmr wbitb etrp tbr Ilttb «f ibe pment day tar.not rital. 
kw»*n lo bU maitrr, bt irpinlpd froni him. and tbort An rt«sita(i»n ibal madt In 1735. nrsr ibr abbey, 
bU pfsa tattainii li.B ia»t fvtttH tbai at iKal time e*|>otrd to tie* a ipfip* of Unman batbi of tie nont 
emwr.mi the Lintdown and Ueimn b!|}i. ^Tbr »*ir,r, prfptt and inn^mificent deicription. Tlio follottlng 
boartrr, upugbl by eaiwre to mrd fice llrfr «»» dh- am>«al «f them, pttn fn lire ‘ Hittoty nf Somefiet- 
irnprri, irsde itialjbt fiii ibe »poi n^encr UtuM ibe ibire,' *itl tbow low f*r I'ryond lu tbey *Ptc in tbo 
bot.ipHript, and btfe salloatJ In tl*c manb tauirsj by conttruetloh of «uc1i btdldin^t j 
lu <*Trtflg*lnj satrft. Thi» Vlt.dly obUiion a’kio " The *aU« of tbetc biibi tt,rc ri^hl fret In brij^bt, 
cmed Ibetn of ibfif diieate; *l,Ub Illailod pfctlilog, bwilt of aiongbl alone lined *ilh a tlionjj i-emtnt of 
be apflterj tbe aune umedy, *fiih tb« like |»oo<I tflVti, ttmt: one of thetn net of n acmiciiculir fonn, nflern 
ta bi» oarn pffion, Tbui mutd, be appared o^aln frcl to ilUinettr, wiUi a alone ac.it found It ripbtecn 
before ibe old bpf<Jtn>an, bl* inatJer, in/ofTned bijo of jnehta and ilooffil w-iib tcry »Jrto<»ih 
tbe miraeulsiut cure Dial livd Wyti peifotnud ujxut Hie dciccnt Into It *« by am on ilcj)*, and a amatl 
Hmartf and and added foTtber lo bit aalttnub* cbaiintl for cunreyin^ tbe sMer rin along tbe bottom, 
irent, by priKlaiming tbnl Im w*a a Ving'a aon. 'I'o turning at n ri,;lii angle to*«nl» ilic present King's 
coniinre liim of thii fact, be led bini lo Ida tatber’a luih. At a amall diatanco fnmi ibU was a very largo 
^ court, and aeiting an opportunity *dven the king and oblong bath, liaTing on three aide* a colannadc aur- 
queen bintiaetfd In public, be dropped into tbe rOjal rounded *lth amall pitaiiers, wbKh vtcru probably 
goblet the ring bii wolber bad glfcn bint. Aa ilie intended to awpport a rimf. On one aidt* of tbi* b.ith 
quwn drank (and they did more than tft»lc tbe rim were l*o ludhtorlcr, nearly aijuarc, the floor* of wbteh 
, XVIII.—VOU. Ml. ' li 
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were composed of brick, corered with a strong coat of 
terras, and supported by pillars of brick, each brick 
being nine inches square, and two inches in thickness. 
The pillars were four feet and a half high, and set 
about fourteen inches asunder, composing a hypocaust,. 
or vault, for the purpose of retaining the heat necessary 
for the rooms above. The interior walls of the apart¬ 
ment were set round with tubulated bricks or panels 
about eighteen inches long, with a small orifice opening 
inwards, by W’hich the stream of heat was communi¬ 
cated to the apartments. The fire-place from which 
tlic lieat was conveyed, was composed of a small 
conical arch at a little distance from the outward wall; 
and on each side of it, adjoining to the above-men-^ 
tioned rooms, w’ere t\vo other small sudatories of a 
circular shape, with several small square baths, and 
a variety of apartments which the Romans used pre¬ 
paratory to their entering either the hot-baths or 
sudatories ; such as the Frigidarinm, where the bathers 
undressed themselves, which was not heated at all; 
the Tephlarium, which was moderately heated; and 
the Elcoihesion^ W’hich w^as a small room, containing 
oil, ointments, and perfumes. These rooms had a 
' communication with each other, and some of them 
W’crc paved with flag-stones and others \vere beautifully 
tesselated with dies of various colours, A regular set of 
wcll-wTOUght channels conveyed the superfluous w^ater 
from the baths into the Avon.** These sumptuous 
buildings were upwards of 240 feet in length, and 120 
in breadth. 

Once these baths must have witnessed a thousand 
diversified scenes, as they w'cre the great places of re¬ 
sort of the Roman people. The poet here recited his | 
Inst composition, and the athletes excited the luxurious 
bather with a thousand feats of strength ; and the song 
and the loud laugh caught the ear of many an old 
W’nrrior as he anointed himself luxuriously with the 
precious ointments then in use, and little did the busy 
crowd beneath its portico imagine that a few centuries 
would bury it deep in the earth, and that the conqueror i 
who w*ns to come after them w'ould inter their dead I 
over the very spot that once contributed to the vigour 
of the living. Yet so it w’us : these baths w^ere found 
full twenty feet below the present level of the soil, and 
four feet above them were discovered a number of stone 
coflins, evidently Saxon, thus denoting that the place 
was u^^ed by our ancestors as a place of sepulture. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of these baths 
arose the stately porticos of temples to Minerva and 
Apollo and other deities of the Roman w'orship. Some 
of these must liave been of a very imposing sixe, as 
portions of Corinthian pillars, measuring nearly three 
feet in diameter, have been exhumed, and are now pre- 
yt'rvcd rn the Literary Institution. Large and massive 
pirci:s of pediment Inave also been rescued from the 
depths in which th,cy had been submerged; ami in one 
instance thr pieces have been placed together, until we 
S'.e \jcfore us tho f.K^sido of some highly-sculptured 
bmlditi:::. 

The Bath, (or Atnur Soil'*, ns it was then called,) of 


fifteen centuries ago, must have presented a beautiful 
appearance. Where the heart of the present city stands, 
dimly seen through its canopy of smoke, in that dis¬ 
tant age the columns of the temples shone w^hite against 
the dark blue of the surrounding hills, and many a 
nohle-brow'ed pediment seemed to w'atch majestically 
over the fortunes of the grand people w^ho w^'orshipped 
at their shrines. Here, too, in the morning sun, shone 
the beautiful gilt statue of Apollo, or the evening' 
twilight dwelt upon the calm brow of some imaged 
Minerva, In those days there was little or no coal 
smoke to obscure the beautiful details * of the classic 
city ; and the whole stamped itself as sharply and dis¬ 
tinctly upon the surrounding background of hills as 
did any of the antique towns of Italy herself. 

But the sumptuousness and grandeur of Aquae Solis 
served other purposes, according to Tacitus, than merely 
to minister to the w'ants and to please the sensuous eye 
of the Roman colonists. To this city flocked the 
Britons of the surrounding country, and, by participating 
in the luxuries of the place, gradually sunk beneath its 
sensualities and sacrificed their liberty at the altars of 
pleasure. “ By these insidious means,** says the his¬ 
torian, the people Avere more effectually Subjugated 
than by the Roman sword,” 

Aquse Solis remained a place of great resort during 
the Avhole period of the Roman occupation; and even 
after their departure, Avhich event took place in the year 
400, the half-civilized Britons maintained it Avith a 
diminished splendour : and it Avas not until the coming 
of those rude Avorkers, our Saxon ancestors, — Avho 
destroyed but to sow the germ of a more healthful state 
of things,—that the glory and beauty of the place Avere 
leA’^elled to the dust. . ^ 

All that remains of this once splendid city is now 
stowed aAvay in the vaults and passages of the Literary 
Institution. As you pass along them to read the 
‘ Times ’ of a moming, or to cut open the w^et sheets 
of ' BlackAvood,* your coat brushes against votive altars, 
Avrought by the hands of this antique people. As yon 
w'ander along the basement-rooms of the building yoiir 
eye catches mouldering fragments, Avhich the learned 
have placed together upon conjecture, as the child 
despairingl 5 »^ builds up its puzzle. Upon, the tables 
are scattered about fragments of drinking-vessels, out 
of Avliich the soldiers of the twentieth legion once 
pledged each other; and by stepping into the lecture- 
room, you will see upon the mantel-piece, amid a croAvd 
of modern ornaments, the gilt head of the Apdlo 
Idcdicus—a fragment of the grand statue of the deity 
who Avatched over the city, and who endued the springs 
with all their healing poAvers, The beautiful face of the 
god once so Axnerated, now claims no more respect 
(except as a piece of antiquity) than the bronze letter-* 
w'cighcr that stands beside it! 

To return, how^ever, to the history of the city : after 
the departure of the Romans, and during the early part 
of that bloody struggle which took place betAvecn the 
Britons, and tlic Saxons Avhom they had inAutcd ov'cf to 
their assistance, Aqiim Solis remained in comparative. 
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peam In the year ho«erer, the tliy »a» 
liya Saxon *rwy, untW 111 la anil l.U tHr^e a»hcn 
lier^ il^nbtetl King Arthvir tame to }u a«i!naiire. *ntl 
4tf«te*l the Invaiirr* tilth tmihlc tUtjjthtfr. Apaln, 
in the >Mt SCO, thii IrfftiiUry hero etir.rrd hi* jfi)wr*» 
hy ilcfrtun^ OJtk nml hW pitirtfnl annyon the ee^e 
ff hi* fiimer tutotlr*, hillitg *ith hi* ft»tj turn!, h I* 
Mil!, M> Ir*» th«« foor huR'liTil ami foitjr 
Alter aorh tharji wpjh ft* this hi* finnu* hninil, Ilx- 
rftlifcar, mint liare tlrfcrml a ihotiju^h pnriJ. A* 
Kinp Arthur tijtliont ilonVt orrlnl hi* round UhV 
amrrj hi* hft?C*?r» '•ho ihall tsy (hat he ih'J not irl 
it up In tl e rr*ranl city, ftM that the colm of t.Aun. 
ccl&t do IaVc ftail of the ether rrdouhtnl kt)l;;ht*, dul 
r.ot tuaVe rinjf ftftln It* ftnetrnt »i»II* t 
The Kiahr.*, In the year 577, |jee*n:e ntftftrrt of the 
city ftnj the od’hlrticnoj; country, Aud the I^tin rftfi^e 
of Aqu.** 8*1!*, or Wairr* cf the Sun, *»x* chanpc'l to 
the howdy, hut n«c ftpyropriate, Hal Ualhun, or 
Hot Itaihf. Donufj the Saseo there can l-e 

mdanii iltat the hot tpnupi were carffully nnrndid 
to; A* the tepid hath *ift» con»tJeted ty our Afic<-«tr’r» 
A* An Ahiolotc nece»**fy cf life. The •ttccccilin^ liU* 
tory of thedty, ep to the Ir^plncin;; cf t*,e dijhtecAJh 
century, mipht be turned oter without diaadrAntape, 
A place of tio military iirmpth, *csrrc1y any trent cf 
importanceoewtred in it durln;; the wAn of ioore*ttf/n 
of oar early Jln/jlUh and durlr* the great Jle^ 

bclUoa it made hut a aorry figure, O.e Royaliit cum* 
mandaat piting op the plaec to the I’Athatntnunant 
In the moat l^nojubjoui; maRuer, lie, Accordtrg to 
the fatnott* riyoftc'ft rtperreotatifin* in I'ArJjaircni, 
** open the Apjiroach only of two dragtxsRm to etie pf 
tl.e city paut, di(diftr;;tng their dragoon* And ictling 
Aoine atraw on Trc before the gate, nnd the light of 
t»rnty men hrandiihing their a«otdt upon llecehen 
CIlT. prcienily tent out for a parley. And tnaVing con- 
ditioQi only for hitntelf and hi* ofllecrt to march Auray 
vrhli their bag tnd baggage, and live quietly At their 
own houie* without moleiuUoo, Tiliantly quiltetl the 
city wiUiont the lean ntvault. • * • The 

captain then leaping orer tho wall fur haite, and run¬ 
ning away into Wale* for ihelter, before any otiirr 
force* Bpi>earcd to lumtnon thU atrong fortified city, 
leates all the common •ouhlier* and citlccni to their 
cnemlei' mercy, who were thereupon impritoned, pil- 
lagtd, or fined.** 

If mcch prowe** was not shown by the commandant 
of the city, liowcrer, the neighbouring hill of I.antdowne 
ha* found a place in hiitory from the hlooily battle that 
wa* fought upon it on the 5th of July, 1015, between 
the force* of Sir NVilllam Wnllcr and tlioio of the 
J*rinct* Alattricc and the Karf of Caraarvon, in which 
both partie* claimed the vielory, ' t 

In this aetioti Sir Arthur llazcirig’a /icytmcftf e/ 
/.otrterr, a* they were called from l«ing encased In 
Iron plates, were firit brought Into »cfv)ce, and com¬ 
pletely routed the klng'i hone, who fled through nmaic- 
tncnl At »uch a terrible-looking foe. Tho Cornish 
inusquelccn, under Sir Ilcvillc Granville, managed to 
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retrieve the tliy, with the loti of their pliant com- 
laindcr, howtrer, who wa* ilaln In their fmpctinui 
charge. To commemorate hi* lot*, a monnment wa* 
tr«(cd to M* memory, in I7g0, by the Ifonourabfe 
George Granville, I/>fd Lahtdownr, on thr very ijwt 
ujvon which he fell. This monun-ent li handtomcly 
boiltof freestone, and on it* nnith lablcl istherulloning 
lrj*crip({on, written by Caftwf{.jht, In the. Umlatory 
ityle of hi* day t 

*' WTirn Kiw th’ metnw,! rcltcU proudly e*tt e 
Ihmn bVc ft torrent wUlirrwl Innk or dam, 
tVhett uadcw-rrcil meecr* urywl nn llieir firrtr, 

Tliat ihnmler tnu*t mine d(r«u t<» itop ibrlr Ciuirti*, 

Of Cfsnidle wmt «rp m; then (Jrsitrdte »tr«Kl, 

Aft*l with htre*flf rtjq^inl ami cliceknl the P(k«I, 
Coot|ur«t or death was all bit thott;>bt; to fiir 
r-lhrr o'ermmet, or doth It»e1f etpirc. 

Ill* TOur»gc wpiL'd like fUntrt, ratt be*! atioiir, 
llerr, iberr. on ihii, ro that file, mne pair out j 
Not any pVr in tbit rmoworil stanil 
Uffl r»ew fivri' frooj b;» rtr-pmig bt“«l: 

Sohbrf rnnwra^Ttl aohbrr, man itr.;e.t tiia*. 

And be urynl alt; to f»r e»ampl<- ran. 

Ilnrt iTpfjn hurt, wound upm wuiind •! d fall, 
tie wa» the bolt, tbeKirV, the fttto of at*: 

III*wool, the wbde, rctirril from fell l»» r«ll. 

At iatl fiew np from all, and ibrn be fell t 

Hut the dreoted tlaitd. enraged tlrf more 

rmm Ibat bi* fate, pl.eil laitter than 

And jsrwjul to fall with him, t*r« nel to jieM, 

l!*eh louphl an bonour’d pare, and pun’d the field. 

Tbn* be l-jetRg fillrii, bit actmtit fought anew. 

And the deail ranquer’d wbiUt the Imog tleu.” 

Durifig the fiflccnlh and tixteenih centurie*, Batb, 
in common with llriitnl, And msny other pbiee* In the 
welt of England, w-ai the scat of an extensive woollen 
trade; but during the Sliurt period tbcie innmifiicturc* 
drcliord, and the city became by degree* a place of 
reton for bealth-iccker*. 

I'epyi visited tlie city in IfifiH, end Icvtc* u* tbe 
following account cf it in hi* Diary “ Having dined 
very Well, I0r„ we came berore night to the Hath; when 
1 prcfcntly atcpiml out with my landlord, and saw the 
Hath* wiih people in them. They are not lo Jarp a* 

1 expected, but yet pleasant; nnil the town most of 
atone, and cIean,.thougb the street* gcrendly nanow, 

I home, and being weary, went to bed without luppcr; 
the tTit nipping.** I’cpys, however, only saw the fair 
outside of thing*. Wood, the famous Architect, lakes 
us behind the scenes, end shows us domestic Bath up 
to the beginning of the eigfitrenth century, “ The 
Imardt of llie dining-rooms,** he tell* u«, **and most 
other floors, dn the hoi><ct of Bath, were made of a 
brown colour with soot and small beer, to bide the dirt 
ft* well ns (heir own Impcrfoctlons; and if tho wall* 
of Any of the rooms were covered with wainscot, it was 
such As was mean, And never painted. Tlic chimney- 
pieecs, hearths, and slab*, were all of freestone; and 
these were daily cleaned with a particular kind of wbhe- 
wash, wliiclt, by paying tribute to everything that 
touched it, toon rendered the brown floors like the 
starry firmament. , , . With Kidderminster stuff, or 
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at best with chene, the woollen furniiure of the prin¬ 
cipal rooms was made \ and such as were of linen con¬ 
sisted only of corded dimity or coarse fustian; the 
matrons of the city, their daughters, and their maids, 
flowering the latter with worsted during the intervals 
between the seasons, to give the beds a gaudy look. 
Add to this, also, the bouses of the richest inhabitants 
of the city were, for the most part, of the meanest 
architecture, and only two of them could show the 
modern comforts of sash-wdndoSvs/* The city seems 
to have stood still at this point for a century at least; 
for between the years 1592 and 1692, it -had only 
increased by seventeen houses! 

Modern Bath. 

From such an abject condition as we have described, 
the city was destined to be raised to the highest degree 
of magnificence, and to he made the resort of the 
* quality’ of the land by the genius of two men—Beau 
Nash and Wood,. Those individuals might he said to 
have supplied the very soul and body of modern Bath ; 
the former.by the elegant social life he infused into it; 
and the latter, by his superb reconstruction of its 
buildings. 

To Richard Nash, however, Bath must mainly attri¬ 
bute the rapidity wdth which it sprang from an insigni¬ 
ficant place, into the focus of fashionable life, and the 
most ‘ pleasurable’ city in the kingdom. His genius 
for trifles, his taste, and his shrewdness, serving him 
better than more profound abilities would have done 
in erecting n kingdom of his own, and in governing it 
in so absolute a manner as he did. Nash commenced 
life in the army, but speedily becoming tired of the 
profession he turned to the law,—that is, he entered 
his name on the books at the Temple, and spent his 
lime as a man about town ; and his genius for gay life, 
and his love of intrigue, soon led him into the society 
of the young bloods of the day. It was a mystery to 
all his acquaintances, however, how he managed to 
support the various extravagances he w\ts led into, as 
he was known to he without fortune. In these days 
Via should look for the secret sources of income of such 
a person in the columns of the broad sheet, or in the 
poetical epistles of a puffing tailor; but Nash seems 
to have been ■suspeefed of a much more direct method 
of replenishing his exhausted purse. His friends, 
indeed, charged him with iwocuring money by robbery 
on the highway ! We might guess the state of society 
when sucli an accusation could even suggest itself. 
Nash, full of indignation, replied to the* charge, and 
cleared his honour (!) by handing round to his accusers 
a InlUt doux he had just received, enclosing a large 
sum of money. Having, for some reason or other, 

^ got sick of the law, ns he had done of his hlajesty’s 
service; not, we apprehend, because lie found his 
mind sup-rior to both,” as Dr. Oliver, one of his fuL 
Iconic eulogists, absurdly hath it, but most probably, 
that hh incHuatJons suited neither. In a lucky hour 
lie retired to Bath, and there found a pathway to fame 


which he would have never reached by the study of 
‘ Coke upon Littleton.’ 

The condition of the city upon the advent of. the 
Beau, which took place about 1703, w^as peculiarly 
favourable to the development of his. particular talent. 
Its accommodations were most contemptible: its houses 
and public places lacked those elegances and amuse¬ 
ments which are calculated to attract those who seek 
for passing pleasure, or are mainly desirous to kill 
ennui. The only place where the amusement of the 
dance could be enjoyed was upon the bowling-green, 
where a fiddle and a hautboy forined the whole band :. 
the only promenade was a grove of sycamore trees. 
Of the' varied appliances of the gaming-table Bath; 
was then innocent; but the chairmen were so rude, 
that no respectable female durst pass along the street 
unprotected, in the evening. 'The Pump-house was 
without a director; and,” says Goldsmith, in his 
* Life of Nash,’ “ to add to all this, one of the greatest 
physicians of his age (we believe it was Dr, Radcliffe) 
conceived a design of ruining the city, by writing 
against the efficacy of its waters. It was from'a resent¬ 
ment of some affront he had received there that he 
took this resolution; and accordingly published a 
pamphlet, by which, he said, he would cast a toad in 
the springy ' - 

Nash, at this auspicious moment for his fortune, 
arrived at Bath, and made a hit at once by assuring the 
people that he would charm away the poison, as the 
venom of the tarantula was charmed—by music. He 
only asked for a band of performers, to make the 
Doctor’s toad perfectly harmless. His proposition was 
at once agreed to, and the Pump-room immediately 
receivedftthe benefit, by attracting a full and fashionable 
companj’’; and the spirit of the man so gained their 
goodwill, that he was speedily voted Master of the 
Ceremonies—or King of Bath, 

Nash commenced his reign by repairing the roads of 
the city,—a strange duty fdr a master of the ceremonies 
to discharge, but one which speaks volumes as to the 
condition of the thoroughfares at the beginning of the , 
last century. The company, which had hitherto been 
obliged to assemble in a booth to drink tea and choco¬ 
late, or to game, were, under his direction, accommo¬ 
dated with a handsome Assembly-room—the first ever 
erected in the city. He now set about composing a 
code of laws for his new subjects; and the conditions ' 
he drew up for the observance of a polite society were 
doubtless intended to smack of wit; but we must con¬ 
fess that, viewed in this light, they fully justified'his 
own admission, that the pen was his torpedo,*—^when¬ 
ever he grasped it, it benumbed his faculties. This 
composition, which was hung up in a conspicuous place 
in the Pump-room, strongly savours of the Beau’s idio-> 
syncrasies. 

Rules io he observed at Bath, 

1, That a virit of ceremony at first coming," and 
another at going away, are all that arc expected ,br 



dwlm! 1»y ladiw of quality find f*0*»on—cx«pt im* 
{N^ninfiits. 

2. Thai ladip* cominc: to <(ie l>al{ »|'potn( a litnc for 
thrir footmen cominj to wait on litem home, to pretcnl 
rlirtutl'mec and iHcontctiteneefiloUtemirlveiandoUifri. 

3. That gentlemen of far Mon ueier appearing fn « 
morning teforc tlie ladies in gowns and caps, »!»ow 
breeding and respect. 

4. lljiit no persnji tnke it HI ibsl nny one gors to 
anotberV play, or breaVfast, and not Uieirsj-^xrept 
raptiau* by nature. 

f*. Thit no gentleman glrc bis ticVeli for the balls 
to any but gentlemen.—NMJ, Unless he has none of 
bit acquaiotance. 

0. Tliat gentlewomen crowding before the ladies at 
ihc ball, show itbmanners ; imd that none do it for the j 
future—except sueb as respect none but ibcmieWes. I 

7. That no gentleman or lady taVc it iU that another ^ 
dances before them ;;-~<xcept stieh as bare no pretence i 
to daocc at all. I 

a. Tliat the elder lailies nod children lie content srilh ' 
a aecwnil brneb at the lull, as being past, or not come , 
to perfection. ! 

0. That the young ladies laVe notice how many ryrs 
obsers'e them.II. This does not extend to the 

//orCHif*tf//j. ! 

10, That all whisperers of lies and scandals be taken 
for their authors. 

11. That all repealers of such lies and scsndsl lie | 
shunned by all company ;^~cxcepl such ss hare been j 
piilty of the same crime. 

jN’.iJ. Sererat not of no eloracter, nW vomen, and \ 
yaanj oaet of ^mIiobcJ rrpsfal/en, art Qrect aathnrj tif\ 
Ue» in thw pfoecs, beiay of the sect of ferc/fers. 

Goidimith says of these rules, rather snceringly (if 
his fine nature might be considered capable of a sneer). 
“ Were we to girc laws to a tiuriery, wc ahbuld make 
them childish laws; his statutes, though stupid, were 
addressed to fine gentlemen and ladies, and were pro¬ 
bably received wUh sympatheUc approbation.*' 

I'hc public balls, now under his management, were 
conducted with the greatest decorum. They commenced 
at six, and concluded at eleven; this rule he maintained 
so rigidly, that the I’rinccss v\fne)i.i once nppijing lo 
him for one dance more after his authoritative finger 
bad given the signal for the (>and to withdraw, was 
refused, with the remark that his laws were like those 
of Lycurgus, which would admit of no alteration with¬ 
out an utter subversion of all authority. Nash had 
some difficulty in regulating the dress to be worn nt 
' the Assembly} but be went boldly to work, and chid 
even the most exalted in rank, when they departed 
from his rules. On one occasion he signified his di«- 
Jifce of the practice of nearing white aprons at the 
Assembly, by stripping the Duchess of Queensherry of 
•one .valued at five hundred guineas, and throwing it 
at the hinder benches, amongst the ladies* women. The 
. duchess begged his Majesty’s pardon, and made him a 
present of the ohnoxioiu article of apparel,—to our 



, mind a rather keen method of retort. He found the 
■ gcotlcmcn, Iiowcier, not so e.'isilyeontnillcd. He trirtl. 
In vain, for a long time, to prevent the rearing of 
swords, on the plea that they tore the ladies* dresses; 

' hut, itt fa<t, ta put a ttap ta the aamerotis due}s vrhieh 
arose out of the intrigues of gillants, or disputes nt 
the gaming-table. With a deep Insight Into human 
nature, Nash gave out that he wanted to hinder people 
from doing irAaf thtij had no mind to. It Was not, 
Iinwcver, until an encounter took place, in which one of 
the combatants was mortally wounded, that he succeeded 
in abolishing ihe use of the sword in the city of Baih; 
henceforward, whenever he heard of a clullcuge, he 
instantly had both parties placed under arrest. 

Tho gciitlcmen’s boots made the most determined 
stJind against him. TJic country squires in lliose days, 
who must have been a brutal set,—we have a aery 
good type of them, no doubt, in Squire Tupchall, 
avith whom Roderick Random had the famous drinking 
bout at Rath,—would come to the balls in their hc.avy 
lioota. Nash tried nil sorts of stratagems to shame 
them out of their boorfshness, and, among others, ho 
wrole a song in which the thyme is about equal to the 
severity, as the reader will perceive: 

Frontiaella's Invitation to the yissembly, 

•* Come one and all, to IIoi/drH Unll, 

Tor there’s the asscmblj’ this night; 

None but icrrile fools 
Mind manners and rules j 
We Hoijdfnt do dccenej slight. 
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Come trollops and slatterns. 

Cock’d hats and white aprons, 

This best our modesty suits ; 

For whj^ should not we 
In dress he as free 
As IIogs-Norton squires in hoots?’’ 

Finding that his verses told, he folloNved up his success 
hy inventing a puppet-show^ in which ‘ Punch’ comes 
in, hooted and spurred, in the character of a country 
squire. Upon going to bed with his wdfe, he is desired 
to pull off his boots. “ My boots,” replies Punch, 

“ why, Madam, you might as w^ell pull off my legs I 
I never go without boots; I never ride, I never dance, 
without them ; and this piece of politeness is quite the 
'thing in Bath.” At last his wife gets so tired of him 
that she kicks him off the stage. There was some real 
point in this contrivance of Nash’$, and the squires 
were soon shamed out of their hoorishness. Sometimes, 
however, a gentleman, through ignorance or haste, 
would appear in the rooms in the forbidden hoots; but ; 
Nash always made up to him, and bowing with much 
mock gravity, w'ould tell him that he had fovgoiien to 
Iring his horse^ 

Beau Nash, like other potentates, had his crown: 
the old German emperors fumed and fretted under 
an iron diadem: the king of Bath w^ore a white hat, 
which he wished to be taken as an emblem of the purity 
of his mind ! He might be considered to have reached 
the apogee of his reign betw^een the years 1730-40. 
Within that time, Bath was honoured with the visits 
of two royal personages—the Prince of Orange and 
the Prince of Wales, both of wdiom he managed to turn 
to account. Those who have visited Bath have doubt¬ 
less been struck with the prevalence of obelisks in that 
city, the peculiarly mournful form of which seems to 
give a character to the place. The stranger w4io view's 
them would little tliink that these monuments, which 
breathe suclt a solemn spirit, w'ere the handhvork of 
such a frivolous specimen of humanity as the Beau: 
such, however, is the case. The obelisk in the Orange 
Grove was erected by him, to commemorate the visik 
of the Pjincc of Orange to the city for the benefit of 
his hcaltb, in 1734. Nash, who appears to have com¬ 
bined a most ecstatic loyalty with a shrew'd eye to the 
benefit of his little kingdom, was so overcome Avith the 
unrnculousncss of the Prince’s recovery, that he imme¬ 
diately had tills building erected, inscribing a seasonable 
puir upon it of the virtues of the Bath waters. 

Again, in 1738, when the Prince of AVnles visited 
Bath, X:uh run up another obelisk* in Queen Square, 
and in order to make it all the more worthy of the 
personage it was dedicated to, lie asked Pope to write 
its inscription. The poet’s nnsw'cr is a master-piece 
of irony: lie monument he was pressed to dignify with 
compo-^ition is not more cutting and severe in its 
tnilUne, as tl.e render will perceive* 

“ Sir,—I linve received yours, and thank your par¬ 
tiality in my favour. You say words cannot cx[)rcss 
the gratitude you fed for the fa\'our$of his II. II., and 
yet you would have me express Avhat you foe), and in 


a few words.’ I OAvn myself unequal to the task ; for ’ ^ 
even granting it possible to express an inexpressible , 
idea, I am' the worst person you could have pitched 
upon for this purpose, Avho have-received so. few favours 
from the great myself, that I am utterly unacquainted . 
with what kind of thanks they like best. Whether^ 

the P- most loves poetry or prose, I protest I do 

not know ; hut this I dare venture to affirm, that you 
can give him as much satisfaction in either as I can.”' 
(Signed A. Pope.”) Nash, who doubtless took the 
very ambiguous compliment at the conclusion of the 
letter in its most favourable aspect, still pestered the 
poet until he got the inscription out of him, and a very 
ordinary affair it is, as might have been expected, from 
the writer’s contempt of both Nash and his ” R.H.” 

We cannot help regarding these obelisks as “ stand¬ 
ing advertisements” for the towm; and Nash evidently 
used up the two princes in the same manner that Pro¬ 
fessor Holloway, of Ointment notoriety, does the Earl 
of Aldborough in the columns of the ‘ Times.’ ' 

But turn we again to the magnificence of Nash in " 
his day of pride. Behold him going forth upon a pro¬ 
gress to the colony of Tunbridge he has founded, in 
his post-chariot and six grays, Avith outriders, footmen, 
and French horns; and at the side of his equipage his 
famous running footman, Murphy, Avho thought nothing 
of going a message for his master to London in a day. 
Had not Bath reason to be proud of a king who kept 
such sumptuous state ? It might be asked how- Nash 
managed to support all this extravagance, as he received 
no remuneration in consideration of his office as Master 
of the Ceremonies. One word Avill explain all— play 
filled his overfloAving parse. 

If, under his auspices, the resources of the city for 
restoring health Avere fully developed, it cannot be 
denied that he fostered the vices that ruined the mind: • 
and thousands that came hither to recruit the body did 
not leiive it until they Avere morally ruined. 

Hazard, lansquenet, and loo, Avere the milder forms 
of excitement in Avhich the ladies joined; and, accord¬ 
ing to Anstey, Avho lashes the folly of the day in his 
famous ‘ Ngav Bath Guide,’ bad a pretty . Avay of their - 
oAvu of cheating: 

“ Industrious creatures I that make it a rule 
To secure half the fish, while the^^ inanayc the pool: - 
So they win to be sure; yet I very much wonder 
Why they ])ut so much money the candlestick under; , 

For up comes a man on a sudden slapdash, • 

Snufis the candles, and carries away all the cash; 

And as nobody troubles their heads any more, 

I’m in very great hopes that it goes to tlic jioor. 

The sterner sex indulged in more desperate garnes, . 
and an incredible deal of money Avas lost to die sharpers 
Avlio made the city their head-quarters during the dead 
metropolitan season. To such a height Avas gambling ^ 
carried, that at last the Government interfered, and by . 
Act of Parliament suppressed all the games of chance*^ 
of the day. Public gaming thus being checked, the 
whole source of Nash’s income Avas cut off at once, 
ilc managed to recover it, however, for a time, but 
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• ’ « Fair nymphs achieve illustnous feat 

Off fly their tuckers, caps, and tHos ; ’ • 

- Pins and pomatum strew the room. 

Emitting many a strange perfume; 

Each tender form is 'strangely batter’d, 

And odd things here and there arc scatter’d. 

In heaps confused the heroines lie, 

With hon-id shrieks they pierce the sky : 

‘ Their charms are lost in scratches, scars. 

Sad emblems of domestic wars!” 

And it was not until the Riot Act had been read three 
times, that the fury of the combatants was appeased ! 

The social condition of Bath, which we have been 
mainly following, continued pretty much the same as 
Nash left it, until the end of the last century ; from 
that period, however, to the present time, a marked 
change has slowly been taking place in it. The 
• public life of the city has gradually subsided, and is 
now pretty well extinct. The gambling spirit of old 
times has degenerated into shilling whist at the Wed¬ 
nesday night card-assemblies; and the public bails, I 
"those magnificent reunions which, in the old time, under 
Nash, always commenced with a minuet danced by the 
highest people of ‘ quality' present, although still well 
attended, yet shine with a diminished lustre. Bath, in 
fact, from a place of resort for the valetudinarian, and 
for the pleasure-seeker during the winter season, has 
become a resident city of 80,000 inhabitants, in which 
the domestic life has gradually encroached upon the 
public life that once distinguished it. Private parties 
have taken the place, to a considerable extent, of the 
subscription-halls, and friendly visits between families 
have emptied the Pump-room of much of that crush of 
fashion and galaxy of beauty which once trod its floors, 
when the city was a nest of lodging-houses, and the 
inhabitants a set of loungers, or a flock of incurables, 
who only visited it to air themselves in tlie eyes of the 
genteel world, or to/wash themselves out with the mine^ 
ral waters before making their final exit. 

Another reason why the public amusements of the 
place have’ fallen off so of late years is to he found in 
the religious spirit which has developed itself. The 
modern history of Bath is but an amplification of the life 
of many of its fine ladies of old : beginning their career 
with all kinds of dissipation, progressing amid scenes 
of scandal and intrigue, and ending by becoming a 
devotee: what changes the individual underwent within 
the human pan society has repeated during the flight 
of a century and a half. 

As one passes along the streets and looks into the 
booksellers’ windows, the ascendancy of the evangelical 
church-party in the city is manifest by the * portraits 
of young clergymen everywhere meeting the eye, and 
the multiiiules of religious hooks, with * third,’ or 

* fourth/ edition of the * tenth,* ‘ twentieth,’ or ‘ thirtieth’ 
thousand inscribed upon their title-pages. 

Many of the publications issued in Bath, when in 
the heyday of its fame, were lewd and gross in the 
extreme : we ourselves have seen many volumes whicl/ 
any Holywell Street publisher of the present time would 


he prosecuted for attempting to vend, so grossly indecent, 
were’ theyyet in those days they were, perused 
openly by maid, wife, aud widow,—and doubtless with¬ 
out raising a blush upon the hardened cuticle of the 
eighteenth century. Without being too pliarisaical, 
the city niight compare her present with her past moral 
condition with much complacency. The tone of man¬ 
ners is immeasurably purer, and the life more moral; 
than it was in times of old. 

The Hot Baths. / ; 

The Medicinal Baths of this city, so famous in the 
time of the Romans, appear to have lost all their attrac¬ 
tions about the middle of the sixteenth century, mainly 
owing to the breaking-up of the monastery, in the 
prior and monks of which they were vested. So little 
were these baths known throughout the kingdom, and 
so few did they attract to their healing'"waters, that 
Dr. Turner, who wrote a treatise upon the ‘ Properties 
of the Baths of England,’ in 1562, and which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Duke of Somerset, says, that it was only 
after visiting the baths of Italy and Germany, “ that I 
hard tel that there was a natural bathe ivithin your_ 
father^s dukedome and farther on, he denounces the 
“ nigardishe illiberallite” of the rich men of England, 
for not bettering and amending them. I have not’ 
liearde,” he tells us, “ that anye rich man hath spente 
upon these noble bathes, onegrote these twenty years.” 
The Doctor’s reproaches do not seem to have had 
much effect, for we find that during the reigns of Eli¬ 
zabeth and James the most extiuordinary disorder 
existed in them. The baths, we are told, were like so. 
many bear-gardens, and as for modesty, it was a thing 
which had no existence in them. The custom of. both 
sexes bathing together in a perfect state of nature existed 
even a century before. Bishop Beckyngton having 
endeavoured, in 1449, to remedy the evil by issuing a 
mandate forbidding men and women to bathe together 
without decent clothinghis efforts, however, did 
no£ prove of much effect, for in 1G4G Ave find the scan¬ 
dal grown so great, that 'the corporation was obliged 
to interfere and enforce the wearing of batliing-clotlies.. 

The filthy condition of the bath was almost as bad 
as the morals of the bathers: ” dogs, cats, pigs, and 
even human creatures, were hurled over the rails, into 
the water, while people %vere bathing in .it/,’ . By the 
rigid enforcement of by-laws the corporation amended 
the nuisance, and the good effect of their interference was 
seen in the crowds of people who flocked to the city 
. from different parts of England, both for the purpose of 
bathing and drinking the waters. Pepys, who visited 
the city in 1668, and of-^course pried into die baths, 
did not think them particularly clean, in. consequence 
of the ' great resort to thern. His gossiping sketch 
is full of interest: “ 13th (June) Saturday, up at four 
o’clock, being, by appointment, called up to the 
Cross Bath, where we were carried one after another, 
myself, and wife, and Betty Turner, Wiliet,/and W. 
Hewer, And hy-and-hy, though we designed to have 
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dwf Wfan? fompnjrcame, rmc’i Mtnpiny Mwe ; rtry 
6nf l»<nr»; iritl iW winncn prtrtiy only 

mctlsinV* il monot t» to p> »o runy tKxlipi 

toj^rtlier in Uic lamc truirr. (jowI conTw^lion amnn^^ 
l!»rta that arr an]ua;etf^ }jr«* iioJ aJay lo^r^tbrr. 
Strang to how hot 0i< water t»; and In »otn<* 
lhoui;1i tliU i* thf* twcrtt ttmjwrale lath, the 
tprinj* «rr »*> hot ea the fret not *Me to endure. Hut 
atrargr to arc, when wooien and men Iwre^ that Jitp 
al] Ihc f««on in thrie watm, cannot hat Jx; 
and looh hkc the nt»turr« of the luth 1 Carried Away, 
wrapped In a ahrrl, and in a chair, home; and Uicn 
one after another lhu» carried, 1 atayin{» 8l»»e twoi 
hour* In the water, home to iweatirij; for an hour; 
and l/y-nnd-by comet mu tie to p’ay to «>c, citn ordi¬ 
nary gwd At eter I heard at I^ondon tlmoii, or any¬ 
where: Si.'* 

Wlmt an amiilde pictorc thu! the ClttV of the Actt 
(tn ofliccr filUnp the port of a modern Smeury to the 
AfSminhjy. h!i wife, and maVnnd female terranti, ail 
dippit’K into one brth to^rtherj Somehow or ot!,er, 
the aoeid liberty of there d*j » of dcipoiirtn war prealrr 
thin that which raUti at ptrrent, nntwithrtandin;* our 
ftre InitStutiAnr. Fancy a fine lady of 18tH treatln;; 
her waitinfr-maid i>n the Me e/jual term*. 

Ihe farhion of bdiei and gentlemen appearing in 


the tame hath e.oat!nucd down to the pretent century. 
Anrlpy har a fltug at the cuttom In hit taUrical i>orm: 

"Oh 1 *twif prrtty to rCc them all p^it tm their ilanneU, 
And Own ulc the water like t<» many t]>anieli: 

And ihouj’li alt the w liife il grew hotter and hotter, 
Tliey i«amj««t a* if they were hunting an utter; 

T war A glonoot right to »ee the fair tea 
All waiUug with pentlemen nji to their nertr { 

And new them ro prettily tambleand rprrwl, ’ 

In a jrrrit tmoVing kettle, ar big a« our ball} 

And to-dae, many pertonr of rank and mnditton 
Were IwiilM, by r;immind of an able phytloan!“_ 

The bath for a luug time war n farhionable amnte- 
nicnt for the ladir*. A foreign trarcUcr, who tiaited 
Hngbf.d towanli the end of the hit century, tpeahing 
of thoie in thir city, tajt, '* In the morning the young 
lady il liMUght in a clote-chalr, drnred in her bathlng- 
clother, to the Croti Hath. Tlicn the muiic playa her 
in the water, and the women who attend her prerent 
her with <r htilt JfootiKy-dtth like o hatin. Into whicli 
the hdy puti a liandkerducf and a noregay, and of 
hie a inuir-lxix i» ad ted. She then traveraer the baili, 
if a noriee, with a pride; if otherwiie, by herrclf; and 
haring amuted hcrtelf nearly an hour, ealU for htr 
chair and reJumr 1 omc.'* 'JTie while the lady tliu* 
amuied lier*e!r with her litUr floitingMlish, the was welt 
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aware of being “the cynosure of neighbouring eyes;’’ 
for the gallery of the bath was generally the resort of 
young gentlemen who ogled the fair to their hearts 
content. There is a story told of a gentleman once 
looking at his wife wliile she was bathing in the King’s 
Bath, and who so charmed with her increase of 
beauty that he could not help complimenting her upon 
it, which a king of Bath hearing, he instantly took him 
by the heels and hurled him over the rails into the 
water—by way of marking, we suppose, his sense of the 
impropriety and wauvciis ion of admiring one s ow’ii 
partner. 

The ptthltc baths of the city arc four in number—the 
King’s Bath, the Queen’s Bath, the Hot Bath, and the 
Cross Bath, The King’s Bath is the largest and most 
important of them all, and royalty has on many occa¬ 
sions disported in its waters. A remarkable circum¬ 
stance is related to have occurred in it while Queen 
Ann, consort of James L, w’as bathing here. A flume 
of fire, it is said, ascended to the lop >of the w\ater, 
spread itself into a large circle of light, and then 
became extinct. This so frightened her ^Injesty that 
she immediately departed for the New Bath, close at 
hand; which ever afterwards 'went by the name of the 
Queen’s Bath. Another circumstance, still more singular 
in connection 'with it, is mentioned by Stukelcy in his 
* Itincrarum.’ “It is remarkable,” says he, “that at 
the cleansing of the springs, when they set down a new 
pump, they constantly found great quantities of hazel¬ 
nuts, as in many other places among subterraneous 
timber.” The comment of this old author upon the 
circumstance is, however, a thousand limes more strange 
than the thing itself. “ These,” he adds, “ I doubt not 
to he the remains of the famous and ttnivers^al Deluge^ 
tvhich the Ilchrcw historian tells us teas in autumn; 
Prox'iilcncc bg that means securing the revival of the 
vegetable teorldP (/) 

The dimensions of this Baili arc 05 feet wide by 
40 brorjd, and it contains 001 to/js of water; the hcaf 
at the springhead is 110° of Fahrenheit. In tlic 
centre of the Bath there is a statue of the favourite 
Bladud, and the bather stands astonished as he reads 
the following inscription in copper upon it: 


ni.Anun, 

Son of Lnd Iltnlibras, 
flighth king of the Britons from Brute: 

A great philovoplier ami inathenmlicMun, 

B-.xd ut Athens. 

And itxofilrd the first discoverer raui ftjnnder (»f the^e halh«. 
Ltghl hundred and M\ty-three \ears hefoix Clnisi; 

'i'iial 

Too thou'atul five hundred and MXty-two \ears 
To the prr<ent year, 

One thousand sis hundired uml ninety-nine. 


In r'U'Ucction with tin- Kiuu*?» B vlh is a spaciou 
te*r\ \ Ba;h, designed liy that true artist am 

oi lUv style of archticeturv, Decimu 

The \ns of Inte years been con 

iato a Flunking, roni Kwimnung Bath 
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fd to whic!^ hrh:r5« it v.l.hitt th 


means of the “great un-tvashed.”/ The temperature 
of the w^ater is about 95°. The Hot Bath is so 
named from the great heat of its springs, the ther- . 
mometer standing in it as high as 11G°: a temperature 
so great that it seems almost to scald the skin upon 
the first immersion. In addition to these public baths, 
(which belong to the Corporation), there are a number 
of private balhing-establishmeats, fitted up 'with every 
elegance and improvement that the present day has- 
suggested. There are also the Abbey Baths, likewise 
very commodious, and situated upon tiie site of the 
old Roman Thermm. In 1833, an analysis 'was made, 
by the Oxford professor of chemistry, of the’ gas 
emitted by the xvaters, and he found that xvitliin the 
twenty-four hours 222 cubic feet '^vas given off, 'which 
contained a variable quantity; viz., from 4-i to 13 per 
cent, of the whole; and. the rest consisted of 96 per 
cent, of nitrogen, and 4 per cent. oL oxygen. The 
learned professor, we are also told, dre'w the inference 
so comfortable to Bathonians, that their city owes its 
hot springs to the action of a volcano immediately 
beneath it! 

This is a mere conjecture, however, as philosophers ‘ 
arc still entirely in the dark as to the,causes of the in¬ 
ternal heat of the globe. The old Bathonians had an 
opinion of their own on the subject: they attribute the 
springs themselves to the Royal necromancer, Bladud ; 
and their composition, and the origin of their heat, is 
set forth in rhyme, which, five centuries ago, was held 
to be very good reason : we quote the following lines 
as far as they bear upon the subject: 


Two tunne tlicr beth of bras. 

And other two inakcd of glas; 

Seven salts there beth inne. 

And other thing muked with ginne; 
Quick brimstone in them also, 

IVitli wilil fire maked thereto. 

Sal Gem me and Sal Petne, 

Sal Amonak tlien is eke; 

Sal Alfred and Sal Alkinc, 

Sal Gcmmic is mingled with brine; 

Sal Conim and Sal Almctre bright. 
That borncth both day and night, 

All this is in the tonne ido, 

And other things many mo. 

All borneth both night and day, 

Tlmt never quench it we mav. 

"In vonr well springs the tonnes laggeth, 
As all tlie ])hilosophers us saggeth."^ 

The hete within, the water without, 
Maketh it hot all about/* 


A ms, transintcd Jiuo modern English, means tha 
ll.c redoubtable JJJadud buried deeply iu the e.-.rth a 
Until two tons of InirniiiR brass and two of gla.ss,- 
Uie latter of wldch couliiined a composition of .sever 
sa is, brimstone and wildfire, wl-dch precious composi- 
lion being .set potwise over the four springs, fermented 
and thus caused that great heat wl.ich now e.Kists, aiu 
IS to last for ever! Modern chemists would like to Ik 
able to produce perpelua! heat on the same terms; ii 
would be finding a motive power at a very cbeaj. latt 
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—U wftuM mire tlie rroUrtn of perpetual 
mi'tinn •■ith'iut mott ado. 

Thcwatm aw wported to Wbcnefttallnc// ehronlc 
diiiemprr*, with the cxwpUon of thorn af»ln{; from 
<lUe.-t»e<l !nnp^«, or from hitmonhape aotl inlUmmatlon. 
Goal, atone, rhetimalitm, fntHpeaUon, pal»y, and bilioui 
obatrvctloo (thla acfoonl*,wii»np]>o*e, for the tnulllludra 
of lircrlcaa old IndUnt to hr found in Bath ;) af'l 
tancoua diwoica are aaiJ to Whcncfitrd hp the u»c of 
these aprinjr*. whether adminjttewd exlcmallp or in¬ 
ternally. A collection of all the treatlaea which hare 
I'een written upon the cJllcaey of the Bath watera would 
mahe « very decent-iiied library, a» In former timea 
inch wotlca were the laeani by which young phyalciini 
introduced ihcmvclres to prscUcr. It it rot a lillJe 
amnttng to looV over the more anli«juc of them pro- 
duciiont, puh!i*!ied In the dayi of Brobdiijnagian 
type, ocrana of margin and rude Initial Icltera. and 
obaerve !»ow the old practitlonerv managed to hide Uitir 
real Ignoraarc of internal cempJalou by generalising 
them under inch appetJaiiona ai "tie grower humouri , 
of the body,” or "ihcvspcura which arlaeto the brain," 
and which thete water* were to dritc forth. AVe do 
not wonder at V/. ItaJcilGc'a threat "to eatt a toad 
into the apring," when we eonildrt the onirij-coui 
manner in which their water* were (Quacked by tbo 
physician* of a part generation. 

A ^VaLl: tnaocon Bam. 

The high level at which the Great NVettem Uailuay 
paste* tlirongh the lubutbi enable* the traveller to lake 
in a Tff/ compreheniive view of the city. It lie* before 
him almoit like an Ordnance map, a very dirty comer 
of which be cro«ie«; for howerer handiome the all- 
prevalent frre-ilonp {* in appearance in building* of 
any pretention to archltectUT*! eflect. yet when employed 
in the meaner building* of the arttiani it has a very 
grim and mean appearance, quite melancholy luwitneu. 
Aero** a perfect ne»t of court* and alleys, the traveller, 
as we have before laid, is hurried, and ho cannot wit¬ 
ness the Wretched poverty at hit feet without bitterly ' 
contrasting it with the palace-likc crcctioni of the I 
Lantdowne llilUside. ^ 

If wc approach Bath by Way of the old bridge which 
Crosses the Avon, vre shall gain a justcr knowledge of; 
the city than by any other entrance. Thi* bridge, in 
old time*, wa* quite sufficient for all the traflic which 
passed over It; hut with railroads a new epoch ha* com¬ 
menced, and its ancient pier* arc now made to carry a 
wooden roadway overhanging on cither tide, A little 
higher up tlie stream, the railroad crosses the river hy 
a skew-bridge, in -which Brunei leems to have courted 
a difficulty mcpily to vanqui-h It. As the eye wander* 
over the complication of iron girders and ponderous 
lieams of which it is composed, It assumes an aspect of 
daring power, that seem* to typify the dauntlcis spirit 
of the present age as contrasted -with the < old bridge 
which slowly creeps across the river on five cumbersome 
arches. (Cut, No. 2.) Southgate Street, which in the 
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old covehtng time resounded throughout the day with 
the rattle of the *t,ngc* and mails running between 
I.or!don and the West, gives the itrangcr no idea of the 
beauty of the modem town. The gable ends of tho 
hoiitet, the country-town like character of the shops, 
and tho appearance of the inhahltants, presents another 
world to that which exhibit* itself in Miliome Street. 

As wc proceed along Stall Street, architectural 
beautie* begin to unfold tbcmiclres. Tlie I’ump- 
room, the crc»cent-shai>ci! Piazta which commences 
Bath Street, the King’* Bath, and the Colonnade, 
through which the beautiful wett-front of the Abbey is 
teen, furnish n number of efTrcts all charming in them- 
sclve*. At ibis spot the genius of Bath still seems to 
linger; the chairmen hang about, reminding one of old 
time*, and the lounger, too, teem* to love It. Tlic 
Pump-room, wl Ich was built ujvm the site of the old 
one, in J70(T, pretent*, in comhinalion with jt* tttp 
wing*, the King'* Bath and the Colonnade, a very 
beautiful appearance. Its interior, wliich is BO feet 
long by 30 wide, is nohle-Iooking and elegant. Tlie 
band, long famoos for It* performance of ancient music, 
stili allracts much company on Saturalay—the fashion¬ 
able day of riic *eaw»n. (Cut, No. .1.) 

At the bottom of the room a statue of Nash used to 
lUnd, between two busts of Newton and Pope. Lord 
Chetlerileld, who liad a keen cyr for the ridieuloa*, Jet 
fly an epigram upon the Ineongruousness of the juxta* 
ivoiition; the last sUnxa of which is biting enough: 

“The statue plaml these lusts l^etweea 
Girn Mdre alt it* strength i 
iJlutoM and »eff are hHU seen, 

But folly at/vW length " 

This keen ihafl had the efTtcl of sepafhting the trio; 
the poet and the philosopher hare been banished, and 
the Beau now holds an undiviJnl reign, not exactly 
over the scene of hi* former triumphs—for that vanished 
with the old room—but still over the spot where the 
genius of the city still dwells. 

The modem rooms have few associations. Old Queen 
. Charlotte, when she visited Bath, in 1817, held her 
I morning levees here, at which the chief company of tho 
city and neighbourhood were presented to her, Madame 
; D'Arblay, in her interesting * Diary,’ gives us an 
I affecting picture of the presentation of her husband 
to her Majesty, and of the exhaustion of the sufferer, 
who was in the last stage of disease, when the interview 
was over. The old king wa* to have accompanied tho 
queen on this visit, and three houses had been taken 
for Uicm in the Boyal Crescent; but just ns be bad 
arranged for the excursion he was oiliictcd with blind¬ 
ness, and then, ns Sfadame D’Arblay eaya, he would 
not come; *' for what," said he, " was a beautiful city 
to him who could not look at it." 

It was whilst ber Majesty was sojourning in Ibis city 
that the melancholy news arrived of the death of tho 
Princes* Charlotte, which event hurried jier off to 
■Windsor; but she did not much love her Royal grand¬ 
child, and three weeks saw her again drinking the Bath 
waters. 
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3.—king’s bath and pump-boom. 


The waters issue from the mouth of a marble serpent, 1 and amid the bustle of Stall Street, this poetical idea 
situated on one side of the room, where the poor vale- ! of the ascent and descent of angels upon the ladder, 
tudinarians gather to quaff out of glasses tinctured, by pulptured in enduring stone on each side of the great 
the medicinal qualities of the water, a deep yellow west window, seems to realize some Scripture dream 
coloun During the season a fee is demanded of of one’s youth, and to lead one back to those days 
strangers %vbo visit the room while the band is playing, when the white-robed angels, with the ’ brightness of 
but at all other times it is open as a public promenade, the celestial mansions still surrounding them, descended 
As we leave the Pump-room, our footsteps are upon earth and formed a link between the Eternal 
naturally led towards the Abbey Church, the richly- and bis earthly creatures. We fear all our praise 
embellished west«-front of which the eye wanders over must be confined to the effect of the west front, ns .the 
with delight. There was a monastery situated here at a general design of the building is not' beautiful, neither 
very early date, and a church dedicated to St. Peter and are the details particularly elegant. It was the last 
St. Paul, which was elevated into a bishopric in lODO, and abbey built in England, and with it Gothic ,eccle- 
granted to John de Villolaj bishop of Wells, for the pur¬ 
pose of enlarging that see j and the t\vo Abbey Churches 
and dioceses have ever since remained united under 
the same episcopal head. This building having fallen 
into decay, the present church was commenced in 1495, 
by Oliver'King, bishop of the diocese, who, it is as¬ 
serted, was prompted to the good work by a vision he 
beheld in his .sleep, wherein he saw the Holy Trinity in 'svhich condition it remained until J606, when it was 
with angels ascending and descending by a ladder, to restored by Bishop Montague, and converted into a 
which was a fair olive-tree supporting a crown. This parochial church. The Bathonians, with a singular ■ 
dream the prelate construed into a command from notion of the beauties of Gothic ecclesiastical archi- 
HeaVen to restore the Cathedral Church; wdiich he lecture, pride themselves upon the lightness of the 
immediately set about, but did not live to see it interior of its edifice, which, from its being lit by the 
com^pleled. (Cut, No. 4.) I enormous number of fifty-tw^o windows, is styled ‘The 

\ icwed from beneath the Pump-room Colonnade, ^ Lantern of England,’ The mid-day glare that meets 


siasticai architecture, as a really living st^de, might be 
said to have died. Like the religion with which it 
grew up, it had become so debased that its .destruction 
w'^as inevitable* Upon the dissolution of .the religious 
bouses, the Abbey was entirely stripped, by Henry’s. 
Commissioners, of the lead, glass, iron, and timber that 
it contained, and reduced, in fact, to its naked walls; 
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the eye in* the nave, certainly vrarranls them in givin" 
it this appellation; but they should not deceive them¬ 
selves with the idea that this is a beauty. The early 
architects, whose atm seems to hav e been to produce 
that “dim religious light" which gives such solemnity 
to our Vorfc and IVestminsters, would indeed smile, 
could they witness the ‘manner in which that simple 
daylight cfTect is praised, which they used all their 
marvellous art to modify and subdue. The Church is 
crowded with cltcap marble-slabs, which give it the 
j5ost meagre appearance; nay, almost turn it into a 
marble-mason’s shop. Among tbc multitude of urns, 
sarcophaguses, weeping willows, and the like mediocre 
emblems of grief, scarcely more than half a dozen 
monuments deserve a better fate than to be ground up 
into marble dost; and yet we can almost forgive them 
their existence, for the sake of the following capital 
epigram to which they have given rise : 

“Tliese walls nilorn’d with monument and bust. 

Show how Bath waters serve to by the dust.” 

Nash, who was buried here with great pomp, has a 
monument with an inscription, in w hich the visitor' is 
requested to consign to his remains " one grateful tear 
what for we know not, as the Beau, during the latter 
part of his fife, at least, was little better than a “ bell- 
keeper.” A more interesting monument is that of 
Quin, the actor, which consists of a finely-carved head 
' and bust of the deceased, in msrble. Quin contested 
for a short time the palm with Garrick, as a tragic actor, 
but was soon driven from the stage by that genius; 
when he retired to Bath with a handsome annuity, 
and lived there many years the prince of good fellows, 
and the sayer of good things. Bon luots were not the 
only invention of his brain: he seasoned his viands as 
well as his conversation, and his Blood-Sauce was a' 
famous condiment among his friends. As he grew feeble, j 
he used to be wheeled along the South Parade, where, as ! 
he basked in the sun, he would declare that Bath was 
the finest place in the ivorld for an oH cock to go to i 
roost in.” Garrick, who saw him off the great stage of ! 
life, as well as off that of London, wrote his epitaph; 
but it is a poor hybrid affair. Dryden has one of his 
l>eautiful mortuary ^ inscriptions to Jfary Frampton, 
which is quite delightful to read after the mass of 
affected and strained lines which everywhere meet the 
. eye. So exquisite is this epitaph that we cannot for¬ 
bear quoting it: 

"Below this humble monument is laid 
Ail that Heaven w ants of this celestial maid : 

Preserve, O sacred tomb, thy trust consign'd f 
- The mould was made on puqiose for the mmd; 

And she would lose, if at the latter day, 

One atom should be mix’d of otber clay. 

S«ch were the features of her liea^’jily face, 

Her limbs were form’d with such hamonioiis grace, 

So faultless was the frame,—as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul, 

MTiich her own inward sj mmetty reveal’d. 

And like a picture shown, in glass anneal'd, | 

Or like the sna eclips’d with shaded light, " ! 

Too piercing, abo, to be snstaiu’d by sight. 


I Each thought was visible that roll'd within,— 

I As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen: 

And Heaven did this transparent veil provide, 

Because she had no giidty thought to hide: 

I All w Into, a virgin saint, she sought tlie «kies— 

1 Tor marriage, though it sullies not—it dyes I 

High though her wit yet hiirahle was her mind. 

As if she could not or she would not find 

How much her worth transcended all her kind. .. 

Vet she bad leam'd so much of Heaven below', 

'Hiat when arrived she scarce had more to know ; 

But only to refresh the former hint, 

And read her JIaker in a fairer print: 

' So pious, as she had no time to spare 

For Immivn thoughts, but was confined to prayer; 

Yet in such chanties she pass’d the day, 

'T was wondrous how she found an hour to pray. 

A soul so calm, it kneu’ not ebbs or flows, 

Mliich passion could but curl, not discompose! 

A female softness w ith a manly mind, 

A daughter duteous, and a sister kind. 

In sickness {vitient, and in death resign’d}” 

Another interesting monument is that to the memory 
of Lady JanelValler, wife of the Parliamentary General. 
On the tomb lies the effigy of the knight in armour, in 
a mourning attitude by his wife’s side, and two children 
in the like position. The old sextoness, who shows 
you the lions of the Abbey, draw’s your attention to a 
fracture in the knight’s face, which, she informs you, 
was made by James II., who passing through the 
church, and happening to espy Waller’s obnoxious 
effigy, drew his sword, and knocked off its nose. But 
unfortunately for this very pretty tale, Pepys spoils it, 
for he inspected the Abbey on his visit to Bath in 1068 
-—long enough before James Was king; and, as he tells 
us, " looked over the monuments, when, among others. 
Dr. Venner, and Pelling, and a lady of Sir W. Waller’^; 
he lying mth his face brohen.*’ Warner, in his History 
of the city, gives another story respecting James and 
the Abbey, which is perhaps true. It seems certain 
that shortly after his succession to the throne, he visited 
and made some stay in Bath; and that, among his other 
attendants, he brought with him his confessor and friend, 
Father Huddlestone, the Jesuit. As the tale goes, this 
friar, hy James's orders, went to the Abbey and exhi¬ 
bited on the altar all the paraphernalia of the Romish 
ritual; and then wrathfully denounced all heretics, at 
the same time exhorting them to an immediate change 
from the errors of Protestantism, to the true faith from 
which this country had apostatised. Among the num- ' 
her of his listeners was Kenn, then bishop of the diocese, 
and the consistent and firm supporter of the Reformed 
religion. Fired with indignation at this open display 
of hatred to his faith and to the established religion of 
the land, the bishop, as soon as Huddlestone had con¬ 
cluded his sermon, mounted a stone pulpit which then 
stood in the body of the church, and desiring the depart¬ 
ing congregation to remain for a little while, he preached 
an extempore sermon in answer to Huddlestone, ex¬ 
posing his fallacies and displaying the errors of his 
church and the absurdity of its ceremonies in a strain 
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of 6Uch fervid eloquence as astonished his congregation 
and confounded Huddlestone and tlie Royal bgot.^ 
Such is the tale as it goes; but it does seem rather 
strano*c that a Romish priest should be allowed to play 
such pranks in a cathedral of the Established Church, 
and in the very presence of its bishop. There are some 
monuments by Bacon and Chantrey in the church, but 
nothing very kriking; and Bishop Montague, who re¬ 
paired the building, has an imposing tomb in the fashion 
of James the First’s time. Prior Bird’s Chapel is the 
architectural gem of the building, the delicate tracery 
of which has lately been restored. The roof of the 
nave is formed of lalh-and«plasler work, and in a style 
which^ comes, we suppose, under what is called ‘ Mo¬ 
dern Gothic,’ which includes anything that a master 
mason might imagine. The roof of the choir, ho'W- 
cver, is as beautiful as that of the nave is common. 
Those who have seen that of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at ^Vestrainster will have seen this ; for they 
arc both of the same age and style. . The clustered 
pillars spreading out into a fan-like tracery, which 
covers the roof. Two long galleries totally deface the 
appearance of the choir. We wonder that in this age 
of restorations, when it is the fashion to rail at church¬ 
warden barbarity, they have not been removed. The' 
exterior of the building was repaired in 1833 (^a period 
anterior to that in which most of the intelligent revivals 
have taken place), or rather botched in a most dis¬ 
graceful manner. The pinnacles on the tower are such 
gross absurdities, that their having been allowed to 
remain astonishes us. Returning again into Stall 
Street, the main artery of the city, a short wixlk up 
Union Street brings \is into Bond Street—a locality 
which reminds one of the West end of London, from 
the elegance of the merchandise in the shops and the 
general metropolitan air of the place. This paved 
coxirt (for it has only a footway for passengers) is but 
the antc-chamber to what might be justly called the 
ptilsc of modern Bath—Milsom Street. This pro¬ 
menade is one of the most, if not the most, elegant and 
pleasant streets in the kingdom ; not so long as Regent 
Street in the metropolis, or Sackvillc Street of Dublin, 
yet just the length to form a pleasant promenade. 
Its architecture, too, is noble and cheerful, and its shops 
arc crowded with elegant novelties, Mikom Street is, 
in the fashionable lounge of the city, and in the 
season the scene it presents more resembles the walk 
in Kensington Gardens than anything 6lsc that we 
know of. To the ladies it must be pleasant indeed ; 
for here they mingle the two great joys of female life— 
flirting and shopping: when tired of their beaux they 
can drop in at the milliner’s, when, fitted with a charm¬ 
ing bonnet, they can issue forth again and smile gaily 
lo the “llow doV’ that shower upon them from the 
mob of fine gentlemen who seek 

'— -— « rcnorni 

By unlking up in order to v.aik down.’’ 

The street being situated upon a sliglit ascent, a full 
\icn of itsbtigbt scenes is gained from either extremity. 


WE LIVE IN. 

The tone of a city can generally bd ascertained from 
the character of its shops: in Milsom Street we see 
at once that Bath is entirely a place of ‘ genteel’ resort 
and independent residents. The perfumers, milliners, 
tailors, printsellers, circulating libraries, &c., \vhich 
wholly occupy the principal streets, proclaim it a city 
of easy and elegant life. 

From Milsom Street we might either climb the 
ascent of Belmont and Belvedere (two very fine ranges 
of houses), until we reach Lansdowne Crescent, which 
circles the fair forehead of the city, or by turning off . 
to the left along Bennet Street, enter the Circus, 
which might he called her zone: choosing the latter 
way, let us pause for a moment at what might, at the 
present time even, be considered the chief attraction 
of Bath—the Assembly-room. This magnificent 
building was erected by Wood the younger, in 1771, 
several years after the death of Nash ; consequently, 
none of the associations connected with him and his 
days are to be sought within its walls. The Assembly- 
room over which he reigned stood upon the site of 
the Literary Institution : it was destroyed by fire in 
1810. When both buildings were in existence, they 
were presided over by distinct masters of the cere¬ 
monies, and were distinguished by being called the * 
Upper and Lower Rooms. We question if the metro¬ 
polis can boast so noble a suite of apartments as the 
Upper Rooms. The Ball-room is 106 feet long by 
42 wude, and is finished in that elegant yet solid 
manner that prevailed towards the latter end of the last 
century. The Master of the Ceremonies receives the * 
company in an octagon of 48 feet in diameter,, and 
vaulted at a great height. The w^alls are surrounded 
with portraits of defunct kings of Bath, among whom 
Nash, with his white hat, stands conspicuous; but 
the artistic eye is more attracted by one of Gains¬ 
borough’s lifelike heads. This artist was driven from 
London by the competition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

I wlio was all the fashion of the day, and something 
more; yet we question whether his noble manner was 
after all as true a thing as the fine nature of his less 
successful competitor, Gainsborough, like Quin, re¬ 
tired to Bath from his rival, and lived and painted here 
for some time. . . 

The Octagon-room and another, 70 feet in length 
by 27 feet in width, are devoted to cards. A guinea 
is the sum paid for the season Subscription Balls, and 
five shillings extra to the Card Assembly; and sixpence 
each is all the charge for tea. Moderate prices these, 
for admittance to one of the most polite assemblies in 
the kingdom. “ Nobodies,” however, must not expect 
to mingle with the “ somebodies” of high life on such« 
easy terms. Certain rules are drawn up, by which all 
retail traders, articled clerks of the city, theatrical and 
other public performers, are excluded from its saloons. 
The Master of the Ceremonies goes on the principle, we 
suppose, of Dickens’s barber, who refuses to shave.a 
coal-hcavcr, remarking, “ we must draw the line some- 
uhero: wc stops at bakers.” It must be confessedi 
however, that the term public performers” is rather a 
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one, a> it rolglil cqu3l)_jr applj lo llie Indii-rubbcr 
men, tiho perform in our quiet ■treetr, or to the LorJ 
Chancellor^ Or Chief Juttice of the hingJam. It must 
be, moreover, a fliOlcuU tasV for (he Master of the 
Ceremonies, with nil hii fine eye for a gentleman, to 
distinguish the difiiicnce betKcen a Piccadilly retailer 
and a Leadcnhall Street merchant, disguised as they 
both might be in the welNbuilt clothes of a Stultz or a 
Buckroatter; and see have no doubt that, with all the 
care taken to let none but aristocratic particles ctcapc 
tbrough the ofllcial Steve, 

" Even here, amiil the crouds you view, 

Tit sometimes difficult to tell who’s who.” 

This class feeling was carried at one time even into the 
theatre^ where no trader wss allowed lo sit in the dress 
circle 1 

The Circus, to which Bennet Street forms an avenue, 
as its name denotes, is a circular pile of buildings, 
covering a large space of ground, and erected in the 
Roman style of architecture; the principal stories being 
divided by Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars. Tlicic 
is something, we confess, gloomy in the efTect of this 
mass of buildings; indeed, we must plead guilty to a 
certain feeling of oppression whilst traversing the more 
architectural portions of Bath; whether it is from the 
colour of the stone, darkened hy age, and the uni¬ 
formity of tone and style that prevails, we know not, 
but all the buildings have a liaughty exclusive look, 
and appear to hold themselves aloof from the spectators; 
they seem, in fact, as exclusive as their possessors, 
and amid all their grandeur we wish for n sight of | 
the pleasant jumble of Park Lane, where the houses 
arc like faces—no two alike. Leaving the Circus by 
way of Brook Street, wo come at once upon the really 
magnificent Royal Crescent, also built by "Wood the 
younger. This is inCniUly the most magnificent pile 
of buildings in Bath j indeed we know of nothing finer 


in Lnghnd ; and its first appearance gives the reader 
that sensation that a line work of Art or Kature always 
cfRcts. Viewing it ns we do from Brock Street, its 
grandly sweeping curve impresses itself once and for 
ever upon the mind. Few buildings liavc tbc advan¬ 
tage of such n site as the Crescent, situated as it is 
upon a gentle slope, and the ground in front quite open 
for n considerable distance; the Royal Avenue to the 
Victoria Park, in fact, forming its very picturesque 
foreground. (Cut. No. 0.) 

Turn we now into the Royal Avenue—no formal 
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row of trees, or broad gravel walk, as its name seems 
to imply, but a winding drive tlirougli plantations and 
shrubberies, in the centre of which anoilier obelisk has 
been erected, called the Victoria Column. (Cut, No. 6.) 
This drive, of more than half a mile in extent, opens 
into the Victoria Park, lately formed out of the Town 
Common. The plantations have not yet grown up, 
consequently it has a cold naked appearance, which 
time alone can remedy. The scenery around the Park, 
however, makes up for the rawness incident to all 
newly laid-out grounds: few public promenades can 
command so fine a prospect, and fewer still such an 
architectural effect as the Poyal Crescent. A colossal 
head of Jupiter, from the chisel of a self-taught sculptor 
of Bath, ornaments one portion of the Park. It is 
upwards of seven feet in height, and is esteemed by the 
citizens as a great work of art. It has certainly merit, 
hut we fear the fact of its author being a “ self-taught ** 
native artist exaggerates its merits in the eyes of 
Bathonians : works of art must he judged purely on 
their own merits. We cannot leave the Park without 
noticing the two sphinxes over the gateway, the donors 
of which having had the very questionable taste to 
make the fact known to the world in Egyptian 
letters as large as a sign-hoard. There is a Botanical 
and Horticultural Garden in the Park, in which the 
floral exhibitions of the city are held. 

Returning again to the Abbey Church, and proceeding 
along High Street, instead of turning off, as we have 
done, into the more aristocratic portions of the town, 
we come to the seat of civic dignity, the Guildhall, an 
exceedingly fine Roman building, in the centre of 
trading Bath: an architectural screen on either hand 
forms portions of the market, by which we suppose 
the builder meant to imply that the corporation takes 
especially under its wings the good things of this life. 
Bath has, from a very early period, possessed certain 
municipal privileges ; but its government by a mayor 
and corporation dates from the time of Elizabeth, when, 
by Royal Charter, Bath was declared a city in itself. 
The Corporation, before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, had the privilege of returning to Parliament the 
two members for the city: the inhabitants at large 
having no voice at all in the matter. This extraordinary 
state of things was one of those cases, like that of Old 
Sarum, which tended as much as anything to pass this 
important measure. The fact of twenty-six persons 
thus monopolising the rights of the citizens of such an 
important place as Bath, can scarcely he believed by 
the rising generation ; but give a body of men a privi¬ 
lege, and, however unjust it might be, they soon come 
to confound it with a right, and are astonished at those 
it oppresses attempting to destroy it. 

In the days before the Municipal Reform Act fell like 
a blight upon the close corporations of the kingdom, 
the civic authorities, like their Bristol brethren, were 
famous for taking care of the body corporate’^ in 
more ways than one, as the length of their kitchen- 
range, and the size and magnificence of their banquet- 
ing-rooms, can now testify to. In consequence of the 
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exclusion of the citizens from ihe Assembly-room, 
they are in the habit of holding their balls in these fine 
apartments, which certainly rivals the others in mag¬ 
nificence, if tlie company he not altogether so select. 
Turning off on the right hand, down Bridge Street, we 
cross the Avon by means of the Pulteney Bridge, which 
carries on its strong arches a line of houses on either 
side of the roadway, the river being thus entirely 
hidden from view. The prospect, as wc proceed up 
Great Pulteney Street, is one of the sights of Bath. It 
resembles Portland Place, London, in width and archi¬ 
tectural effect; but it is a full third longer than that 
street, and it is terminated by the very handsome 
Sidney Hotel, which, besides serving its ordinary pur¬ 
poses, forms a noble entrance to the Sidney Gardens, 
—a place of great resort to the citizens of Bath* and 
Bristol: it was, indeed, for a long time the Vauxhall 
of the two cities, pyrotechnic exhibitions taking place 
here nearly every week. Having been planted above 
half a century, the trees have grown up to a stately 
altitude, and assume all the wild luxuriance of a forest. 
A thousand beautiful effects meet the eye at every 
turn, and one cannot help contrasting the charming 
effect of these gardens with the trim, cold, bare ap¬ 
pearance of the Victoria Park. For some time past, 
however, it has been a melancholy solitude : no gay 
lamps now hang between the trees : 

“ Glitt’ring like fire-flies tangled in a silver braid 

The pathways are deserted, the flower-beds neglected, 
and the arbours rotting; and the whole domain looks 
forgotten and abandoned, with the exception of two 
lines of life which traverse it in the shape of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal, and the Great Western Railway. 
Handsome terraces skirt and overhang the iron-way, 
and ornamental bridges span it, whilst the Canal forms 
quite a piece of ornamental water to the Gardens, 
adorned as its margin is with weeping-willows. Stand¬ 
ing between these two great arteries of the west; the 
Past and the Present seem pictured to us at a view% 
Along the Canal comes a barge, “ The Sylph of 70 
tons”—for it is a curious fact that the heavier the 
tonnage and appearance of these vessels, the lighter 
and more aerial is the name given to them—a string of 
horses, or perhaps men, towing it slowly along. It 
moves so gently that the ripples scarce curve from its 
bows; the helmsman moves the helm sleepily with 
his jutting hip, the blue smoke from the little cabin 
creeps upwards in an almost perpendicular thread, 
and the whole seems a type of the easy-going world 
that is departing. Then on a sudden a rumble is heard 
in the distance, where the traffic-brightened rails, like 
lines of light, vanish in a point; a speck of black is 
seen : it grows ttp to us in a moment, rushes past, and 
we stand gazing at a long thread of white cloud, painted 
distinctly against the green background of trees; and 
ere it has broken up and drifted into fantastic frag¬ 
ments, the train, with its long freight of thousands, is 
lost in the mist of the distance : 
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BIT hfJ'm. trrn, iJif ttrr rtsptrt? tome- 

iJsb^ ««*< ) 

Thai wfc'cb tbrr barf daaif I*)! fans/»» rf tbf tbaJ 
tbey »Ha’l «5>j. 


Xm la rain tbe i!i»*ai5f« UnKm*: f.Ti'ar'I. I<t ut 

wsgr, 

Ixt t!>? prcat wwM «j*in f« fTfr t!i7»n tbf tiepn;' protfa 
©f 

IIowfTfT math l1.r TnatfHal MfTft of iKc wotlJ 
ini;:bt allff, |V.f cr.oUoni of ibr btatt ncttf dn; 
•nd we rcatl wi;li at matb ilrl5;;bl tbe lorf'Ulfi of 
limei loop pt*! at tbote of ocr o»n iTimetlUte day, 
AlonpthrM j^nlfn-waU», PbcriJan onre nniblfd «{t!i 
hi» VcloteJ, and ihf pmlto t» oul In wblfS they 

«»rt! |o *Jt, The lotff ba* I>ira«tf If A a ralbcf maad. 
lia pofm. adi3mtf4 lo the lpo% whlfb ctJinmrnre* In 
tJjf (ollomln^ vrry llnp «n I ilitbeTtUfiJ fi’anarr: 

** ropoctb It lb« nw* TotrrM protlo of 

And dits-p it tbf ibaite of titt* dctt-Jropjnaj trof} 

Yrt I tbit rO'lf irwttiJ rapTarr ni'l iraa j 
A»d m^r t» n^. 

la thi* i» tijf wbfrf IVUi rrfbacjt. 

At Ittf 1 b tftrrt t<T (twMroOP ; 

At>d lbi» U tive tiTf Iqrt brf tafe frot !l.f wirnl. 

Al iW bfinl tbf fTltf If1 ts'lf’ l/* 

Af, Ar, Ac. 

Tbe la-Jy of Ut lire wat ibt b'-aatifal iliti l.tnTcy, 
of Dith. ?l.c tia» of a tnxtilral fatntly, and wat Iirraflf 
to acfoinpbtbc*! a putilic tbgcfi tbal ibe wat falkd 
”ttc ajTfD a“d an^fl of tic Ilalb cor.crtt#.'* I'lonj 
ibf dcxcriptha Uft of tbt tendtr twfrtr.ctt of ber face, 
wc cannot Wp tbinlhjc of tlut r*«{«I»jfc Iifad, *o f«ill 
of itmitrcnl ami tcaaty, by Sir TJmmat Ltairfnrr, at 
Dolnlrh (JallcTj, IrowJt xta “A JVrJritl of a Ofnilf* 
roan.*' IIjc oHginal waa a Idnlcy, a young inuaHan, 
and donbUttt of tbc tame family nt tlic lady SbnUan 
wooed In llieae Oatdert, and aflcrwarJa irartlcd. 

lletuming along Great rultency Street, we cannot 
be!p ijotJcing lliat it tlanda, at h were, itlll In ibe 
country. At every opening, on cllber aide, we aee inea- 
dotri and |)leajxirc.j*To«ndf, end iJio public walk to 
Henrietta Street It quite patVOlke In appearance. Thit 
fine tlrcet wat constnicteil at tliC latter end of flic fast 
« century, and was Intended nt Itie main Iboronglifare nf 
an entirely new neiglibourlioml on the cif*. etdo of the 
river; but tbe plan was ncrer carried out, and the 
“KewTown,” «i It it called, conaiitt of the tnink of 
Great rultency Street, ntid n few tlreett leading out of 
It, or lying like great blocks In Itt Immediate vicinity. 
It remains for some future speculator to fill up tbo 
vatt origio.al sketch, nrrd to tender tbe Kew Town tlic 
inoit splendid portion of the city. 

If wc return to High Street, and proceed on through 
Norlligale Street, wc have a foil view of St. Michael’s 
Church, which Is by Car the best of the modem ccclesl. 
attical ctrueturcf of tlie city. It Is built in the fork, 
between Broad Street and V alcot Street; an excellent 
position, SI far as eflcct goes. The style Is that pre¬ 
valent in Salisbury Cathedral, The most beautiful 
portion of the building Is the pierced spire, avldch rises 
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to n considerable helr’bt, and forms one of the most 
Interesting features of the city, when viewed from the 
railway. This spire is wrought in the most clahomto 
manner, and only requires time to soften Its present 
sharpness to make It perfect. (Cut, No. 7.) The new 
tower of St, James’s Church, built In the Italian style, 
end aiirmonntedsvitli nn elegant lantern, is another very 
prominent object, ns you enter Stall Street; indeed, it 
forms many graceful combinations from different points 
of view. 

The most arnhitious-looking of nil the modem eccle¬ 
siastical erections in Bath is St. Stephen’s Church, 
situated upon the top of Lansdoxvne Illll. It has been 
built within the last few years, but its architect does 
not seem to have felt the in/luenee of that revival of 
the pure Gothic which has lately taken place. (Cut, 
No. 8.) 
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There are no churches of any antiquity in Bath, the 
Abhey itself not dating earlier than the fifteenth century; 
but at the top of Holloway, the straggling suburb that 
climbs the Beechen CHfF, there is a chapel, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, that was founded in the twelfth 
century, and repaired and enlarged of late years. The 
city is, in fact, remarkably wanting in early English 
remains of any kind. Bellet’s Hospital, in Beau 
Street, founded by Lord Cecil, in James the First's 
time, and devoted to the nse of poor persons using 
the medicinal-baths and waters of the city, is, perhaps 
the most interesting old building in Bath ; and its 
low appearance, and pompously-carved porch, which 
rises as high as the roof itself, is singular enough, as 
we look upon it suddenly from out the great modern 
thoroughfare of Stall Street. Beside it rises the regular 
fa 9 ade of the Bath United Hospital: a handsome classic 
building, and no doubt replete with every modern con¬ 
venience ; but still it lacks entirely that old familiar, 
sociable, indigenous look which characterize its uncouth 
little neighbours appearance. Still more interesting 
specimens of antiquity are the remains of the ancient 
walls of the city, yet to be seen in the Upper Borough 
Walls, nearly opposite the General Hospital, and in 
the Grove at the back of the Market. Its most per¬ 
fectly-preserved portion is in Boatstall Lane, where the 
wall is complete even to the battlements; the eye has 
to carefully tmce it out, however, as it is incorporated 
with the fronts of the houses built upon it. The three 
great epoch of the city's, nay, of the country's, history, 
are written on this wall in enduring characters of stone. 
Its .foundation is formed by the old Roman fortifica¬ 
tions which originally protected the city, and secured a 
foreign supremacy. The walls themselves (Saxon and 
early English), speak of the second period of brute 
force, when they served the double purpose of a strong¬ 
hold against invaders, and a bulwark against the inter¬ 
nal foe during an age of civic strife. The row of houses 
which now surmounts them—each one an “ Ent^lisli- 
man’s Castle"—is the expression of the final triumph 
of law and order. We wish we could also say that the 
scene immediately below them speaks of the conquests 
of sanatory science; but, unfortunately, it is quite the 
contrary : slaughter-houses flourish in all their disgust¬ 
ing filth, and we much question if so much blood was 
to have been seen here even after the destructive battle 
in which King Arthur is said to have slain 450 Saxons 
with his own hand, as now pollutes the very centre of 
a city especially devoted to health. 

■ The Literary and Scientific Institution, (Cut No. 9,) 
built upon the site of the Lower Assembly-rooms, is a 
very commodious and convenient edifice, containing a 
lecture-room, library, reading-room, and a range of 
vaults which contain the Roman Antiquities before 
mentioned. There is also a museum stored with a col¬ 
lection of minerals, and a scries of geological specimens ; 
showing the slradficalion of the entire South Coast of 
our island. The Conchological Exhibition is also 
• worthy of inspection. But the chief attractions to the 
stranger arc the classical remains of antiquity, which are 
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alone sufiicient to draw those who take an interest in 
such things to Bath, for no Institution in England is 
so rich as this one in those architectural remains and 
pieces of sculpture, w’hich are the most perfect tracks 
left by the Roman Colonists of their magnificence, 
whilst sojourning in this island. As building goes on, 
and excavations are made, the Collection is continually 
increasing. The last, and not the least interesting, speci¬ 
men of Roman remains found, wms the entire ground- 
plan of a villa, exposed, a few miles from Bath, during 
the construction of the Great Western Railway. A 
fine specimen of tesselated pavement was removed 
from it to the Institution ; ■where it now remains, and, 
togelUcv with the other antiquities, is politely showm 
to strangers by the officers of the establishment. 

Among the Charitable Institutions of Bath, the most 
interesting, and perhaps one of the most useful is Partis's 
College, a very handsome pile of Grecian buildings, on 
Newbridge Hill, a little way out of the city, and w'ell 
seen from the railway. Here, by the will of the 
founder, thirty reduced ladies, ten of whom must be 
the widows or daughters of clergymen, are provided 
for. The Bath General Hospital was originated by 
Beau Nash, in 1738. There is a presence about the 
building which always strikes the stranger in his 
rambles about the city. Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins; and we suppose the Beau, in its erection, con¬ 
sidered that he should expiate the crime of passing 
a life in foolishness and utter vanity. His position 
enabled him to command the pockets of a great number 
of persons,—in fact as King be could dip into his sub¬ 
jects pockets, with almost as much impunity as other 
monarchs, and the sums he collected for this Institution 
were accordingly great. An anecdote'is told of the art 
with which he managed to make indifierent people 
** bleed,” that is worth repeating. Whilst in Wiltshh’e's 
Rooms (a celebrated gambling-house of the day) one 
morning, collecting money for the hospital, a lady 
entered who ivas more remarkable for her wit than her 
charity, and not being able to pass by him unobserved, 
she gave him a pat with her fan, saying, “You must 
put down a trifle for me, Nash, for I have no money in 
my pocket." “Yes, madam," said he, “ that I will, 
with pleasure, if your grace will tell me when to stop 
then taking a handful of guineas out of his pocket, he 
began to tell them into his white hat, “ One, two, three, 
four, five." “Hold, hold !" said the duchess, “ consider 
what you are about." “ Consider your rank and fortune, 
madam," cried Nash, “and don't interrupt the work 
of charity; eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen." 
Here the duchess stormed, and caught hold of his hand. 
“ Peace I madam," replied Nash, “ you shall have your 
name written in letters* of gold, madam : sixteen, seven¬ 
teen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty." “J won’t pay a 
farthing more," said the'^ duchess. “ Charity hides a 
multitude of sins," replied Nash. V T'venty-one, twenty- 
two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five." “ Nash !" 
at length broke out the lady, I'protest you frighten 

me out of my wits : Lord, I shall die !" “ Madam, you 
will never die doing good ; and if yon do it will he 
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UUff f^-r Tt'ti." *« irofwl; tut p<r* 

wlfirjr fc*r prarr f.»4 Ift*t*u * pattcy tn»uc<I, 

■V<n »"f» Tsnf^i «UfjrAl>’'n, ofrr/4 to l.li 
fiisi ii4 epsiyf'sr.-l wUh J-fr ft'r it<!tiy putnc»•♦ TIjc 
«’8tlfU,Fa»rrtf, ll i* wltolr 

*^4 %l>fn 1 f cat^e ta i!»p laV!? »Sr »ai jtaylr;:, 

I'sfpJifn aa-il hti) rrpre% )tfrJ 

S\f ii^Xt 0 f iin (iliti. It »n’^**^* '*** of tKe i»il 

r<r.tafj). Hct fcfr pTi« iftfrwanU l-aalf ; * mo of 
Jcci, f jIW K»»?i {'> '* t will 

te friffl'!* a«h!i jti3 joa »io s f?o1, #*-.4 ta hi 

Tea *tf t>.»l I am rM MT^y, iVut i« ic-a p}I*5Mi tn(?tf 
lwyoarCi.atiiy. UolltU I btlit cn, iKat r.rl'.Jjcr my 
tiirr, t;3f the ta*a rTat*'tinl." Uplil rery 

Jtu!y li «B« » rr*-AWt7'i cf jf f I oi* 'ul ilii to 
•Stef ftslS iS'-ali fartlnja!!' h i*» I'rtffj*, Thl# aS* 
lanlU'rl'ta Wf't «Tty yKj+jly aVjh»f rJ. TI p lit tied 
*p f.nT a?rf*iJy rf, oitlsJnt 

la U*»tf tie cU C*ly n!»;»'"fi»»ty, Iff.imsty, iji<J Tan* 
»!iy n^triul. Tfcttr i’T »!*'» »'*trr>l aim* tsutr* ari4 
cHtltr-itKoeli In ll f city, 14 e 0}»‘rr»r*»!rtt>*l it, 
liCTftrr, * trry tmil] to 

Ttxnti tf a-Sflt a lit;;* city ai mly 
tfa IrtTi ifi*;; yratlJM %<hS * prjjaiJua* flavtiral 
rCoalisa. IVc V,np it'swlra'r^l the yri".ctp»J of 

Bash, artJ tisjJrf-l !•« rtnnp rtmatlaUp luiIJ..V* *^'I 
Isithstl-xt, *n4 a wftt! tr two 

al>M>* ii,c Tfcratfr, iKe life rf whlfti i^em» isdly t n tl e 
vare, 1Xr»p b^ird* r-nco tlrreloy-rtf t!ip Ulrnt of Jfrr- 
yjn. AVtrpi''n, 5JU» Brorton, cftti lltal of 
IttWon, Hrnilrn’ia, Dlwl", #ft4 r.tUfon. IndtetJ. 
ip^tJjrr wltli t!sT llmtal wllfli »*• pmrrally 

ttsier tlf *sTiP »*r*pttrrTit, It m.l «p to the mrsio- 
poliua lo»f4» * pTf iter number of rminmi arton il »n 
*"<y city In U/f XirptJem : row, wp fear, jbp iar|jly of 
ta’rrt h tfllitrJy itojij-ej, anil tVr tone of ibo loelciy of 
ibr rily fcfrpi away tie cither.* from Iti tloora. " Tlitf 
Ktw Ihfitjt Jloyjt,** Kt it It raitcft, I at » bintjtotnc 
cUiii; front, and In Intnior it rxceJIfnlly atranpe*!, 
«fj Tory tlcptnl in apjvpitar.re : Intlefti, few ymtincitf 
ItiiUtrpi ef lu klr,j ran tia tritli It rilVrr In Ixratity or 
tlit fxftlloicf with wlitli It It conitructrd at rrjarJt 
aigtt and lonr.d, 

Ttit iCirta Avov ann nt natnoit. 

Tie mrr which travfriri ilie riiy In a winding 
^irtrtion, finm eatl to writ, hat errtalnly lomrllilnp to 
cofnjvtain of In the rnsnopr Jo whlrh Ii it lrr.i»rd in ill 
patiiyp. “The rlrcr Om!, who dttpnrla iiimtclf In tiie 
tolfrably clear tttcam ilirtcd by lh« Balhwlctc 
njcadowa, mmt, we are mre, both lioM hit tioio and 
abut hit cyci, or tlite, or exccnle lome other msneeu- 
to escape the unpleasant odour and prospect which 
Hauld otherwlie meet him on his way ihrotigh Hath. 
It would^ be tomewhal unfair to reprove the cltizcni 
for allowing the public eewert to (liseharBC into the 
ttrcain, when gical and opulent London, the centre of 
the sanitary movement, does the tamo thing; hut the 
«Til it not to he viewed by the tnetropnlitan error, for 
the Thames U at leatt a iwjftly running river, contaln- 


In- a vsil l*ody of w.iter, while t!ie Avon is little better 
than a canal, for {tt ifufgtih atream ft impeded ftt about 
every ell er mile of it i length, bet ween n spot high above 
Hath down to Ilrhtol, wlih lock.gitei and weirs. The 
conte»juenfp it, that all the filth which flows into it it 
tnertly dcpoiiicl at the bottom, and there penerates 
r.nxiout pavfs a! “iti own swret will.’* We must 
confesi that we do rot envy the fair nshdt of the 
itrram (iT ihry have rot all been tcared long ago), 
ti r difirnlty they muit have in picking their way along 
the brltnm of ihe river. Wc wonder again why the 
Ilnhoniant allow the hankt on either side of the old 
billgr, the rhief cnlranre to the city, to be lumbered 
with such rninoot buildings nt tkitl the Ix>wcr Driilol 
Iload, and the mran cnlLf'n to be teen on every hand. 
The tlranger would look for a promenade betide tho 
liter rf such a eljy at Ihili at a matter of course; but 
he fi'cit inttri 1 Ctrrj' condiliofj unfavourable to bealrh 
and ditguiting to the trnict. Hut wc ore only at the 
t>rginning nf ojf Inowlrdgc of the great science of 
llygirn, and ate wrong to expect liarJ.onitnt lo under* 
Hand i: Iwtter than their nrigiibours. 

Tlie rifcr it ipinnnl ly a number of bridges, which 
differ widely in rhclr tharactet. The highetl up the 
Hrcam It a prtiry little toy lUipension-bridge, at the 
btcl: of firm If nor 1‘Jace; then romri the llatbwicl; 
Iridff, crnncctirg the I/inJon Iload and the panih of 
Walror, the prorral appearance cf which is solid and 
ernare, TJ.e next wc arittc at it the gloomy ttructurc 
which canlet Bridge Ktrrft on itt broad back. There 
It lomrihing ^uite Icmble in ihe appearance of this 
bridge, tlfwcd from the weir in front of the Bathwick 
mtlh Tl.e three dark aichet, through which scarce any 
1‘ghlii seen, and ihc sombre character of the tall bouses 
which Lrm ihe back r’f Ihe Orore, and rire in all ihc 
plfsomy manner of one of Danic'a creation, is con- 
initcd with the long, phoit-iiVc, white lirre of foaming 
water which ruthrt over ihe dam, and completes a 
picture wldch tramps iiielf on (he mind for ever. An 
otd dramalitt*would iiutanlty telee upon it for (he scene 
of tome imaginary liorror. (Cot, No. 10.) After dwelling 
upon iti itrangcly tragic appearance, the light cfTecl of 
the North Barade Bridge seems to rrlicve the mind like 
a vaudeville afteralieavy meIo*drnma. The span of this 
elegant ilruclure is 108 feet, and its whole effect is 
pretty. Tlie two railroad bridges come next, then the 
old bridge, and, lower down the river, towards the 
tillage (jf Twcrlon, Ihcrt? are two wore on the suspen* 
slon principle, NVe question if any city in Lngland 
is apatmet! by so many roadways as Bath. The village 
of Twerton is well worth n visif, as fn this place still 
lingers tlic old manufacture of the place, in the shape 
of nn immense woollen factory, which (urns out a vast 
amount of tho still cclcLratcd Best of England clotli, 

LtTrnAnr Assocrirros’s or Bat« ano irs Ncroir* 
rtOURIIOOD, 

Tor tlioje nssociationt, of which Until has most 
reason to be proud, we must sweep the horizon. To 
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the nortli-'svcst, stands the solitary to\Yer, on Lans- 
downe, huilt by that great and magnificent genius 
Beckford; to the south-east, where Coomb Down 
rises four hundred feet above the vale, Prior Park 
rears its long and splendid facade. This mansion, 
once the seat of Ralph Allen, Esquire—the Allworthy 
of Fielding’s novel of ‘ Tom Jones,’—is now erected 
into a Roman Catholic College. To get to it Ave 
must cross the Old Bridge —having in our face the 
bold acclivity of Beechcn Cliff, which rises to several 
hundred feet in height, and seems to hang with its 
woody summit directly over the city—and proceed for 
some little distance along the left bank of the Avon, 
until Avc turn up the lovely Yale of Lyncomb. This 
beautifully rvooded valley is studded Avith cottage ornees 
and handsome residences, and is evidently a faA^ourite 
spot with those Avho desire a mild and sheltered situa¬ 
tion. At length our footsteps are arrested by a couple 
of gates, forming the entrance respectively to the New 
Bath Abbey Cemetery, and to the Catholic College of 
Prior Park. If Ave scale the greater height, Ave shall ; 
soon find ourselves in front of the latter building, j 
Prior Park Avas erected in 1743, by Mr, Allen, Avdio 
was originally a clerk in the Bath Post-office; but 
having luckily been enabled to give General Wade 
some intimation of a wagon-load of arms coming to 
the town for the use of the Pretender’s adherents during 
the rising of 1715, he was rewarded by the Govern¬ 
ment, at the recommendation of that officer, Avith the 
situation of Postmaster of the city. Whilst in this trust 
he got the Government to adopt an ingenious plan of 
his for the multiplication of cross posts, by Avbich the 
rcA^cmie Avas A-astly increased, and the proposer, Avho 
formed the department, was rendered independent. 

The Post-office seems to have been mainly indebted to 
Bathonirins for the improvements which have been made 
in its management; for the first revolution Avhich took 
place in the speed with which letters Avere transmitted 
was brought about by another of her sons, Mr. Palmer, 
who originated the plan of despatching the letter-bags 
by mail-coaches, and who was rewarded for his idea by 
the post of surveyor and controller of the Post-office, and 
by a grant of J!50,000, But to return to Prior Park 
and its buiidcr, between whom and Pope an intimacy 
had sprung up, occasioned by Allen’s admiration of the 
letters of the poet, published in 1734. Pope, who 
loved to fall in pleasant places,” if his lines did not, 
Avns a constant visitor to the palatial residence of his 
friend, and to this day a Avalk in the neighbourhood is 
knovrn ns * Pope’s Walk.* It was to his Avorthy host 
that his fine compliment is paid Avhich has passed into 
«Q common a quotation : 

‘’Let hiunhlc Allen nhh ingenuous shnmc 
Po stealth, nrul hliish to find it fame.” 


It v.ns ofipnally Avritten, ” Let low-horn Allen,” ; 
but tie bvMt of us have a win of pride lurking about 
.nud did r.ot exactly please his friend 

by r.ilu!tun to luft cariy life, and, at the fcUggChtion 
rf V;.ubv.nou. Uc MthnUnU-i the phrase as itnt'prescnt 


stands. The way in w'hich the Bishop became acquainted 
Avith Allen is a singular instance of the manner in 
W’hich a Avhole life—nay, the destinies of a family,— 
might be decided by an accident. It is related that 
Avhilst Pope w’as on a visit at Prior Park he Avas handed 
a letter, the reading of Avhicb seemed to give him some 
perplexity ; and his host inquiring the cause, Avas in¬ 
formed that a Lincolnshire clergyman had Avritten him 
word that he Avould be Avith him at Twickenham in a 
few days. Mr. Allen suggested that the friends could 
as Avell meet at Prior Park as on the banks of the 
Thames; and the result Avas, that Warburtou arrived, 
and in process of time married Allen’s^ niece, became, 
through his influence, Bishop of Gloucester, and ulti¬ 
mately inherited Prior Park and a large portion of his 
estates. Pope, Avemust confess, did notbeha\’e toAvards 
Allen Avith very much delicacy, for he actually brought 
down to his house his mistress, Martha Blount; but 
his friend even bore this insult with temper: a cold¬ 
ness, hoAvever, took place betAveen the lady and Mrs. 
Allen, as might have been expected. The only wonder 
is, that her A’isit should haA’^e been alloAved; but that 
such was the case might be seen, from Allen’s conA’er- 
sations Avith Pope on the subject, and bis letters to 
Mrs. Blount, Avbich appear in BoAvles’s edition of 
Pope’s AYorks. Warburton took up his residence here 
after Allen’s death, and from this place issued the major 
part of that dh’ine’s controversial Avorks. In 1829, 
Dr. Baines, the Roman Catholic Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Western district, purchased Prior Park, and converted 
, it into a college for the instruction of youth. For this 
I purpose he enlarged the building by adding two very 
extensu’e AA’ings to the original fabric, and the Avholc 
facade has noAv a A’ery noble appearance. The gardens 
Avere remodelled by the same tasteful hand, and the 
interior enriched Avith statues and paintings, Avhich the 
vicar had brought from Italy. A theatre and an ob- 
servalory Avere also added to the building, and such 
Avas the magnificence to Avhich the Avliole establishment 
had attained under Dr. Baines’s guidance, that a few 
years ago the place was the lion of the neighbourhood. 
A very disastrous fire took place, how’CA’er, in 1836, 
Avhich entirely consumed the interior of the centre, or 
old portion of the building erected by Allen, and pro¬ 
perty to the amount of £18,000 A\^as destroyed. This 
loss, together Aviih the death of Dr. Baines, in 1843, 
seems to liave reduced the fortunes of the place, and 
noAv visitors are not so easily allowed admittance ; the 
present head of the establishment not wishing, it is 
said, to expose the reduced fortunes of the place. 

Wc havehot many particulars of Fielding’s connection 
with Prior Park, but there is no doubt that he laid 
the early scenes of ^ Tom Jones ’ at this place. The 
novelist must have been a bit of a courtier as avcII as 
the Bishop; for Ins portrait of Alhvorthy drew from 
the original a present of £500. A description of Mr. 
Allen’s grounds and the distant landscape is given in 
*Tom Jones,’ Avhich, as one of the old guide-books 
says, “ allowing for the introduction of an imaginary 
sea, distant island, and ruined abhcA', is tolerably cor- 
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iretr Thf oJjJfflJ ihf injs^nnaUrf jvjJntfr hai in!ro» 
dttced into hU hnOicape are etiticnOy drawn from 
W'ne point UMr nf!;jl)l>outIn;r Clillion, where the 
fratart* of a rim and ica, and a dlitanl Iriand, He before 
the apeeUTor. Fieldln/j hare topicd faithfully, 

hawem, the pToi peel from C^rnh Dawn} for if he had 
no occan*pro«pcel lo tenninatc hit rlew, the city, with 
its ptciurcKjoe rplrei, and In noble bull dir pi w'ai there 
toiupplv the iccnc wUh a moral life far more attractive 
than a menotonouv capante of ocean. Allen, hdepend- 
entlyof hlipitronapeof menof Irttrrtand hli abundant 
bencTolfnce, mlphl be coniidered ai liarinp Irtcn a Tcrj’ 
iwporUni agent In the fonilruclion of modern Hath, 
It wai he that opened the vail quarrlei of oolite or 
frmtone upon Coomb Down, from which, at from a 
womb, the iplendld city at iti tide vprang forth. Thit 
quarry (t well worth a vliH In Iltclf. The great oolite 
formation fn which it Woikt {« ISO feet in thick- 
ceii, and the block* taken out are lomeiimm of an 
cBorciou* I’rc. The roof of fhii quarry fi inpported 
by numeioui lofty pillar* and arclr*, through which 
lie lubterranean pjriapei extend a contljerablc dit- 
tince. A trira-mad, on an Inclined plane, convejt the 
iTone to the Jixon, whence It I* ihippcd In barge* to 
all part* of the kingdom^it* hardneti and durability 
maVisp It a farouriie roaJrrlrl with buJIden. 

The view from the top of Coomb Down li very ex- 
teniiee. SiUibnty Plain itrctche* acroii on the left j 
and, ea (aniiy dayi, the ^VhIte Hone cut, on Wnibniy 
Hill tide, b.Tcry dirttnctly lecn. Clareiton Down, 
which rise* to an equal height with Coomb Down, it 
irot very far diitant, and on it ttandi Sham Caitle, the 
mete *hcU of a fortmi-like building, erected by Allctr 
to divenify the landtcape. 

Iletuming by the way we came, through Lyneomb 
Valley, the Abbey Cemetery mull claim our atlcniion 
for a few minute*. A more beautiful ipol for t!ic pur- 
po»e it ii devoted to could not bare been cboien, and 
the Doit ha* been matlo of the natural bcauticf of the 
ground by the art of Loudon, who laid it out. There 
are not a* yet veryntany montimenU, for the Cemetery 
wa* only formed in 1813. The remains of Mr. llcck- 
ford were interred here in IBIJ, but his body has 
lately been removed to its rcsiing-place within his own 
grounds on Lansdowne. ^Vhen the workmen were 
making the roadway to the chapel in this Cemetery, 
they discovered three itonc cofllns containing tkelctons, 
together with another skeleton, and two Homan coins, 
one of Carausius, the other of Constantine. A tnonu* 
incnt has been erected over these coITlns, the presence 
of which prove that the spot must have been n place of 
burial at a s cry early period. 

A person walking over the ground cannot help re¬ 
marking the number of Indian oiTicera among the dead. 
Lvery third tombstone, ulmost, rises resplendent to the 
metUs of lome lleutcnant-coloncl or in.*jor-general in 
the Jlomba 5 ’ o*" Madras armies. “ Bath must indeed 
be a great pdace for bad livers,” arc we should think 
the unconscious words that arise in most people’s 
minds who visit it. 
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There li an air about all ccmctcrjcs of insincerity: 
the grief it too gilded—the tentiments too strained— 
by which survivor* aUcmpl to keep alive the memory 
of those buried in them. The churches in such place* 
arc but pretty toy.bulldings, to which neither veneration 
nor respect attacliei. The Saxon edifice in this Ceme¬ 
tery is particularly wanting in dignity. Looking, the 
other day, from thi* spot, down the vale towards the 
antique little church ai^Vidcomb, over which old Time 
ha* been for sges festooning the Ivy, we could not help 
contraiting in our mind the country churchyard and 
church with the genteel cemeteries of modern growth. 
The churth was only a few hundred yards distance, 
and we walked towards it, expecting to have a ramble 
among iU ” fargoltcti graves,” but found the hatch 
shut and locked} f o instead of musing among the 
silent tombs—a privilege which should not he denied 
any man; for to close “ God’s acre” is to fasten down 
a leaf of that great book of mortality wlucb all of us 
are (he better for sometimcf reading—we svere per¬ 
force obliged to take a survey of the impounded dead 
over the low churchyard wall, and soon saw that none 
but ibe thfe of ibe departed were here buried. The 
whole place svorc an air of mouldering exclusiveness, 
which a distant view of the picturesque little tower did 
not lead Ui to expect. More lieutenant-colonels anti 
major-general* of the I’ait India Company’s scrsicc 
hare here their glorious deeds blazoned forth on um 
and slab, and wo turned away with a full persuasion 
that Hath was the natural resting-place of that class 
of individual*, the type of which Ingoldsby ha* given 
to ui in his ' Legend of Hamilton Tighc,’ as follows : 

” There is on old yellow Admiral living at Bstb, 

As gray OS « badger, rs thin as a lath; 

And hii very queer ejes bavc luch very queer leers, 

Tlicy seem to be try log to peep at his cars. 

That old ) cllow Admiral goes to the Booms, 

And he plas t long whist, and be frets and be fumes.” 

Ae. Ac. Ac. 

The portrait is undeniable; wo meet the original at 
every turn In the more aristocratic portions of the city, 
and wc have seen by the obituaries in the churchyards 
and cemeteries that they make Bath their last long 
home. 

kVc must mount again to the hilUtop to seek the 
retreat of genius. Bcckford’a Tower, to which we bend 
our steps, stands on the brow of Lansdowne Hill; full 
eight hundred fe&t above the level of the city. Our 
svay is along Belmont and Belvedere, toiling painfully 
up the sleep, but everywhere meeting with signs of 
the aristocratic nature of the quarter we arc traversing. 
At length wc reach Lansdowne Crescent, one of the 
highest buildings in the city, and oniy second to the 
Uojal Crescent in beauty. Mr. Bcckford used to occupy 
two houses here, one of w hich formed the corner of a wing 
detached from the main building by a narrow roadway. 
In order to form a commumcation between the two, he 
threw an arch across, of good proportions and simple 
form?;and iu this Siamese residence lired the great 
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recluse,—a puzzle, nay almost a fear, to the good citi¬ 
zens of Batli. His retreat was a kind of Blue Beard 
chamber, of which all kinds of mysterious reports were 
spread. Mr. Beckford had a dwarf, who served as 
porter to his habitation; this unit the good gossips 
multiplied into a dozen, and gave each some weird 
employment. The proud, reserved nature of Beckford 
aided the mysterious awe in which everything belonging 
to him was held. Toned as his mind was so far above 
that of the fribbles who constitute the ton of Bath, and 
despising as he did their petty conventionalities and com¬ 
mon-places, he neither sought their company nor would 
permit their vulgar curiosity to intrude upon himself. 
A few artists and literary men, in consequence, formed 
his only society, and the only times in wliich lie was 
seen in public was when he dashed along the thorough¬ 
fares on his white Arabian. To tliosc with whom 
he did chose to associate, however, his affability was 
extreme, and his conversation one of the most charming 
things in the world. His residence was the repository 
of the rarest works of art; hut it was in his tower on 
the hill that he realized all his Eastern dreams. Here, 
too, he walled himself up from the rest of the world, 
and played the great Caliph to perfection. The Lans- 
downe Tower is so conspicuous an object, that every 
one who has travelled the Great Western road must 
have seen its exterior; yet very few of late years 
gained admittance to its interior, or into the charmed 
circle of its grounds. When it was first erected, 
Mr. Beckford allowed persons freely into it; but he 
afterwards shut it up almost entirely. This elegant 
building (of which we have given a Cut) is, at the base, 
constructed like an Italian villa, upon which rises a 
campanile, and this in its turn is crowned with a 
Grecian Lantern. The interior of the tower was a 
precious jewel-house,—cabinets of ebony, inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, onyx and agates, vases of verd, antique 
pieces of statuary, and the rarest pictures of the first 
masters, adorned its walls and chambers. At one time 
the value of these works of art was not less than 
£100,000 ; but an attempt having been made to break 
into the to^Ye^, the more precious portions of its contents 
were taken to his residence. (Cut, No. 11.) 

The Lantern was the favourite room of Mr. Beckford, 
he had so constructed it that each window formed a 
frame to some splendid natural landscape ; the view 
from the west opening is especially beautiful. The 
river Avon winds along the valley like a thread of 
silver, and in the distance the mountains of Wales rear 
their purple heads. In the middle distance runs a line 
of hills that used to displease Mr. Beckford by the 
monotonous appearance of its outline, and the manner 
in which he proposed to remedy this defect shows 
the originality and daring character of his mind. He 
endeavoured to buy the highest of the range, with the 
idea of planting it with firs, so as to have made it 
resemble Rembrandt’s famous etching of The Three 
Trees.” A person to whom he related this extra¬ 
ordinary idea of copying in nature a grand eiFort of 
art, objected that the trees would require some.lime 


to grow; Beckford replied, he should put up cast 

iron onesy then, until they did /” 

Tins notion of ‘‘ making up” Nature after the manner 
of some favourite painters effects was carried out by 
him in his own garden to a considerable degree. He 
converted an old quarry into a charming, lialf-cultivated 
scene, reminding one of a picture by Polemhurg. 
Cype and Paul Potter he reproduced in his little mea¬ 
dow, spotted his favourite cow’s ; and the more 
gloomy spots of his shrubbery brought N. Poussin to 
mind, with his classic melancholy landscapes, 

A rapid effect was a thing which Beckford delighted 
in. He used to chuckle over the sudden change he 
made one winter in the appearance of a considerable 
portion of Lnnsdownc Hill, by planting a vast quantity 
of trees. ‘‘ The Bristol folks,” said he, “ who travel 
the Lower Road, seeing trees upon Lansdowne, 
where none appeared before, rub their eyes—they can’t 
believe their sight.” Mr. Beckford died in 1844, 
almost suddenly. His last note, summoning his be¬ 
loved daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, is very 
touching ; it contains only these three words—Come, 
quick! quick!” His remains were deposited in the 
monument he had constructed for himself, (which 
visitors must have remembered to have seen, during 
his lifetime, standing amid the Shnibhery, just under 
the tower, and close to the little tomb he had erected to 
his dog “Tiny,”) and ^transferred to the Bath Abbey 
Cemetery, This removal was contrary to his instruc¬ 
tions, and as it proved to he the decree of fate ; for upon 
the property being sold, it fell into the hands of a 
person w'ho determined to make it a place of public 
amusement: hut the Duchess of Hamilton could not 
brook this desecration of the spot she lield sacred; the 
grounds were accordingly repurchased by her, and pre¬ 
sented to the Rector of Walcot as a Cemetery the first 
person who was buried here being its late owner, and in 
the very spot he had chosen for himself. His tomb, 
formed of red granite, simple and massive in effect, 
seems like, 'vvhat it is, an expression of his own mind. 
On each end of the mausoleum is this inscription: 

WiLLiAisi Beckfoud, Esq., late of Fonthill, Wilts, 
died May, 2ud, 1844, aged 84. 

Beneath this, atone end, is a quotation from ‘ Vathek:* 

“ Enjoying humbly the most precious gift of Heaven—hope!” 

and on the other, the following lines from a prayer 
composed by himself: 

“ Eternal power! 

Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of bright essence on my dying hour.”. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more beautiful 
cemetery than these grounds make, and Bath can boast, 
without fear of denial, of two of the most beautiful 
resting-places for the dead in the kingdom* 

We have not mentioned any' literary associations 
when speaking of Lansdowne, hut personal recollections, 
of the author of * Vathek,’ and the not less celebrated. 
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tO’.Tn there can he no doubt, but it does not ritnount, 
\ro think, to that creisting in many other places. '^V'hen 
rrc consider all these favourable circumstances, then we 
can only account for the public health not being still 
more hivourablc than it is, by an insuflicient system of 
drainage, and by the very bad plan of allowing the 
public sewers to empty themselves into the almost 
Ftacnant river, A remedy to the evil can scarcely be 
looked for, we suppose, until some well-devised j^lan 
of collecting the refuse of towns and applying it to 
agricultural purposes has been arrived at. One very 
singular fact is elicited by the population returns, and 


that is the preponderance of females oyer males in the 
city. By the census of 1841, this excess tvas no less 
than 8,546! So that Bath is the last place in the 
world for a managing mother with a large family of 
daughters to come to. What a pity it is that so many 
of them should 

Wither oh the virgin thom,*^ 

when at Adelaide and other Australian cities, they are 
so impatient for wives that young men come off in 
boats when emigrant ships arrive on purpose to secure 
them! - 



E X E T E n, 

AND Tlin SOUTII-EASTKUN COAST OF DEVONSHIRE. 


\Vint*T JiaTC mil!? prcUy c\cHmom in icitrli 
of wlulcTfr U WaitUftil or imprt*uvc In town or 
country—wliMcTcr inl^hl Intrrtft the lover of Xatutr, 
llse coriou* in antiquity, or tlic inquirer Into com* 
mcrrial or rnsnufactniinp preatne*! or Jiroipnityt— 
vaiwlcrinp to the extreme*! north, ami louth, ami rati 
of Knglanij, and cxlcmlinp our rctearthc* even Into 
Scotland and AValcii, the ditlant trnl hat been almoit 
wholly neplcetfil by ui. Neither Cornwall nor DetOn- 
tbifc, thoapb both coantic* are full of attraction!, ha« 
contributed a leaf to our Sbelch-book. 

We propote now to make inme antemli for our pail 
inattention to the charnii cf Devonia.— 

*'«And Is it thut," interrupts tome impatient reader, 
“that you follow the rule you propotindnl only a 
month or two back, when jou quoted old Ilurton to 
the effect that writings, as well as dlihet, ought to be 
•easonablc f Is ihi* the sea ton to po rambling, tike 
Dr. Syntax, in search of the picturesque—for 1 pre- 
sutne Dcronia’i charm* nre chiefly cf that order f* 
Oood reader, you arc a townsman, (fair reader, we 
do not suppose you would ask such a question,) or 
you would not imagine that beautiful Nature is not 
charming in every season. But we arc not going to 
lead any one on an unseasonable journey. We arc 
about to visit several picturesque and several beautiful 
spots; but, as you will And, we are going to do so at 
Ibe very propereit lime. We intend to lead )ou on n 
tour of inspection through Uie winter watering •places 
of the southern coast of Devon : and if you think a 
visit to them at this time of the year tinicainnable, 
why—we say it with all re*i>ect—you know very' little 
of the subject of this present paper ; and there is con¬ 
sequently so much the more need ihat you should 
attentively peruse it. Such desirable place* arc these 
Devonshire coast town* for a winter visit—or residence, 
if you can afford it—that not only* ought Knglishmrn 
to fl(Kk to them (as they very prudently do); but 
Italians themselves would find their advantage in 
coming hither every winter, where, at the worst, that 
keen season seem* to be “ merely a languid spring,’* 
and 

“The chilling blasts forget their freciing jwncr.” 

“from November to February,” says a writer on 
the climate of Italy, “ I would recommend an Italian 
to repair to one of the Devonshire watering-place*, if 
lie could possess himself of Fortmuxtns' cap, to remove 
the dillicoltics of the journey:” and he proceeds to 
set forth the superiority of our coast towns. The quo¬ 
tation is made at second hand (a practice «c always 
reprobate and seldom indulge in); and as the authors 
name is not given hy our authority, we can neither 
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verify the passage, nor add the weight that hU name 
would doulticsi give : hut 

“ Well fire Ins heart tluit book that wrote,” 

say we. Hr ha* siid a big word in honour of Devon, 
and deiciTci all praise from Devonians and Devouian 
wrilcr* therefore: hut when he said it had he not 
forgotten the drizrle,—sempiternal, ubiquitous, close- 
wrapping, penetrative “ Devonshire drizzle ? ’ 

We fear he had ; for in truth tliat drizzle ii a great 
damper of one's enthusiasm for a Devonshire winter. 
It is very well to say, m the natives do, that the drizzle 
is almost always succeeded hy sunshine; but the visitor 
almost alnays finds that the suniliine is where he is 
not, and the drizzle where be is: that the drizzle— 
thicker and more piercing than a Cumberland, or even 
a iicQlch mist, and as hard to see through as a city fog, 
— is all around him, wrapping him ns in liydropathic 
blankets, and drawing n sort of dufllc-gray curtain 
Ircfore ibe scenery. However, let us button our coats 
about us, and start on our journey; wc shall find 
opportunity hereafter to discuss more at leisure both 
the comfort* and discomfort* of (he climate. 

IlxCTfR. 

But Itcfure wc proceed to the coast wc must visit the 
capital of Dcsonaml of the trcsi. Hxcter)* built upon 
the summit and side* of a hill, which rise* pretty 
stecjdy from the left bank of the river Kxe. Thomas 
Fuller thus describes the Kxeter of bis day: “ It is 
of a circular (and iherefurc most capable) form, sited 
on the top of a hill, basing an easy ascent on every 
side thereunto, Tltis conduicth much to the cleanness 
of this city ; Nature being the chief teavenger thereof, 
so tlrnt the rain that fallcth there falieth thence by the 
declivity of the place. The houses stand sideways 
backward into their yards, nnd only endways front¬ 
ward, with their gables tonard* the street. The city, 
thcrerorc, is greater in content than appearance, being 
bigger than it presentcih itself to passengers through 
the same,” This was written nbout the middle of the 
seientccntli century, and though the city has altered 
a good deal since then, it yet, in the middle of the 
nineteenth, retains sufllcicnt traces of its former fea¬ 
tures to nuthcnticatc the portrait of careful Thomas. 
It is no longer of a circular form, yet It will be readily 
seen to it*VC (ns Dr. Johnson says of (he Iftghlancl huts) 
“ some tendency to circularity.'' The native topogra¬ 
phers still dwell with complacency on the cleanliness 
of their city, promoted, ns they say, by its declivitous 
situation. Tliey speak too daintily to call dame Nature 
their chief scavenger; and the stranger whose sens-s 
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are annoyed by tlie unsavoury odours and uncleanly 
sights whicli far too frequently greet them in tlie lower 
parts of the city, is half inclined to fancy that Nature 
herself has grown ashamed or tired of the occupation 
imposed upon her. In soberest phrase, the upper and 
better parts of the city (and they are the greater por¬ 
tion) are clean, pleasant, and healthy; but there are 
places down by the river that are dirty, wretched, and 
unwholesome, and that would not long be suffered to 
remain as they are if they attracted the attention of the 
authorities as forcibly and as painfully as they do that 
of the visitor who ventures to perambulate them. 
Official returns prove satisfactorily that Exeter is, on 
the whole, above the average of large towns in regard 
to its healthiness: and there can be little doubt that 
it would occupy a still more creditable position if some 
reformation were effected in these lower regions, 

Exeter is an ancient city: whether it he as ancient 
as some who have written concerning it opine, we will 
not take upon us to affirm or deny. That it existed 
before Rome W'as founded may or may not be the fact. 
If, indeed, it was a city some time before the mighty 
King Brute laid the first stone of Troynovantum, 
(which, the. reader may remember, was afterwards 
named Caer Lud, in honour of its second founder the 
renowned Lud-Hudibras, and is now known as Lon¬ 
don)—as that event happened some two centuries and 
a half before Romulus saw the twelve vultures fly over 
the Palatine hill, it is pretty clear that Exeter is of far 
greater antiquity than Rome ; and of antiquity at least 
as respectable. For historians place the story of Romu¬ 
lus in the class of legends, as well as that of Brute; 
we need not, therefore, complain if the early history of 
Exeter range in the same category, or wonder if its 
origin be for ever lost in the darkness of oblivion. 

Coming, then, to authentic history, we find that 
Exeter was a British city, and was known as Caer-wise. 
In the two great Roman Itineraries it is called I sea 
Diimnoniorum ; it was the chief town of the Dumnonii, 
or people of Devonshire and Cornwall, By the Saxons 
it was called Exanceastcr, whence the present name is 
derived with less alteration than usually happens in the 
lapse of so many centuries. In the ‘ Domesday Sur¬ 
vey* it is written Exonia. The name is derived from 
its position—Caer-wisc is the City on the Wise, The 
Romans called the river the Isca; from which the 
Saxon form Exa is evidently only an adaptation to 
Saxon organs of speech: ceastcr is the usual Saxon 
corruption of the Latin castra» 

Having so sufficiently described its site, illustrated 
its origin, and accounted for its name, it is imperative 
upon us to glance at its history—and only glance; 
for to tell it at length, and as it ought to he told—that 
is, to relate its regal, military, corporate, and ecclesi¬ 
astical story ; the changes it has witnessed, the sieges 
it has suflered, and the deeds, worthy and unworthy, 
that have been performed within it and without it; the 
glory it has gained and the w'rongs it has endured ; and 
nil the fortunes and misfortunes of city and citizens, 
would lake up the remainder, not alone of this paper. 


hut of the volume — and perhaps lialf-a-dozen more 
volumes—of this our book. And we find, moreover, 
that we' are already running into unusual and dangerous 
amplitude of style ; we will therefore pull up abruptly, 
and jog on the remainder of our journey at a safer and 
more sober pace. 

The early history of Exeter is dignified by the defeat 
of the Danes there, in 877, by the great Alfred, who 
compelled them to surrender the city, which they had 
seized, and agree to leave the kingdom. Fifty years 
later, the Cornwall men (in those days a wild and tur¬ 
bulent race) were driven out of Exeter by Athelstan, 
Avho is regarded by Exonians as the founder of the 
present city. ‘‘ When he had cleansed this city by 
purging it of its contaminated race,** says William of 
Malmesbury, ‘‘he fortified it with towers and sur¬ 
rounded it with a wall of squared stone. And; though 
the barren and unfruitful soil can scarcely produce in¬ 
different oats, and frequently only the empty husk 
without the grain [Devonshire farmers manage to get 
a very different sort of crop from the vicinity of the 
city in these days], yet owing to the magnificence bf 
the city, the opulence of its inhabitants, and the con¬ 
stant resort of strangers, every kind of merchandize is 
here so abundant that nothing is wanting which can 
conduce to human comfort. Many noble traces of him 
are to be seen in that city, as well as in the neighbour¬ 
ing district.’* Malmesbury wrote early in the twelfth 
centur}^, and probably described the Exeter of his own 
day: it might very fairly describe the Exeter of ours. 
It is a favourite notion of the local- antiquaries, that 
there are still, as when Malmesbury wrote, somb, 
though not many, traces of Athelstan to be seen in 
their city. If the city flourished under the protection 
of Athelstan, it was less fortunate under his successors. 
More than once it was plundered by the Danes; hut 
prosperity returned to it, its prosperity being probably 
a good deal advanced by its being made the seat of an 
episcopal see in the place of Crediton, by Edward the 
Confessor. 

Exeter was one of the great towns that refused to 
submit to the Norman Conqueror.- William did not 
direct his steps to the west of England till the year 
after the battle of Hastings; when he had effectually 
secured the quiet of the metropolitan and southern 
counties. The mother of Harold had fled to Exeter 
with all the wealth she could secure, and her followers 
and the citizens vowed to resist to the last. They 
; renewed and added to the fortifications; increased the 
^ strength of the garrison; hired the seamen, who were 
; with their ships in the port, to assist in the defence of 
the city ; and endeavoured to rouse the country around 
to resist the march of the Conqueror. When William 
summoned the city to surrender, they replied to him 
by a coarse action, which the crafty king, who sought 
all along to give a colouring of religion to liis enler- 
prizc, declared was .an affront to the Deity which he 
would avenge; and when a portion of the walls fell 
down (probably owing to the running of a mine) he 
called on his army to observe the hand of the Almighty. 
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Serenl of tlie chief citircns Trent to the king to ask for 
a truce, which be granted, keeping some of their num¬ 
ber as hostages. for its obscrrancc. tVben the re¬ 
mainder returned to the city, however, the inhabitants 
refused to agree to the terms, and prepared to renew 
the fight. 'WiUiam now directed one of the hostages 
'to be broogbt close to the walls, trliere he caused Iiis 
eyes to be torn out. The inhabitants foughtresolulel)', 
bnt tbc wail being thrown down, tlic city was taken 
after n siege of eighteen days, though not without 
considerable loss to the riclor. Even tben the full 
Of the city was, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
partly the result of treachery i “ The citizens surren¬ 
dered tlieir city because the thanes had betrayed them." 
Harold's mother, Githa, and many of the wives of the 
citizens had escaped before the surrender: they went, 
according to the same ailUiority, “ to the Steep Holmes, 
and there abode some time; and aherwards went from 
thence over sea to St. Omer's." The Domesday Sur¬ 
vey shows that forty-eight houses were destroyed in 
this siege ; the king however dealt lenfcntfy with the | 
people. 

In order to bold the inhabitants in check for the 
future, William built a large and strong castle, which, 
from the red colour of the hill on which it was erected, 
he called Rougemont r—a name, the reader of Shaksperc 
will remember, which long after caused Richard III. 
to start: 

last I tvm at Exeter, 

The Mayor, in courtesy, sbowM me the Castle, 

And called it Rouge-mont: at which name I started. 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not live long after I saw Ibchmond.”* 

nieh. III., Mt ir., te. 2. 

William gave the charge of the castle to Raudoin (or 
Baldwin)'de Brionne, the husband of his niece Albrina, 
whom he treated governor Uf Devon, and bestowed 
upon him twenty houses in Exeter, and a hundred and 
fifty-nine manors in this pdrl of the country. The 
castle is bfelieved to have been erected on the site of a 
much older one. It remained in the hands of the 
descendants of Baudoln till the reign of Henry III,, who 
took the keeping of it into his own control. In the 
war between Stephen and the Empress Matildd, Exeter 
embracetl the cause of the empress. The caStle was 
strengthened and garrisoned for lier by the earl of 
Devon; and when the king came in person with his 
army before the city, the inhabitants refused to allow 
bim to enter. The siege lasted for above two months, 
and the citizens at length yielded rather to the force of 
hunger than of arms. Matilda remained so great a 
favourite in Exeter that a festival was for some cen¬ 
turies annually kept In commehioration of her. 

We ought perhaps to note here in passiiig that the 

• Puller very reasonably suggests that the wizard, as he 
stjlca the Irish bard, or Satan through him, must have "either 
spoke this oracle low or lisping, desiring to palliate his fal¬ 
lacy and ignorance} or that King Bichard (a guilty conscience 
will be frighted nith little) mistook the word,” rrhen the 
3Iaj or prononneed it. 


city received its first charter from Henry I*; and that 
Jolm Lackland, in theyedr 1200, empowered it to elect 
a mayor and two balllfT*. 

The royal visits it received in these earlier days may 
be passctl orcr—though that of Richard III, be 
amongst them; and the Black Prince, on his triumph¬ 
ant return from Poicliets, stayed here some days; and 
Edward I, came hither especially to investigate the 
particulars of the murder of Walter dc Lcclilade, the 
precentor* who was killed on his way from early prayers, 
when, for their negligence or complicity, in permitting 
the murderer to escape, the king caused tbc mayor and 
the gate porter to be hung. We may also pass over 
, all its sieges and adventures down to the reign of Henry 
VII., when one occurs that must be mentioned. 

It is that of the unhappy impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
wbo here made his first and most unlucky trial at 
arms. Hall gives so curious an account of Perkin 
Warbeck's siege of Exeter, tliat it may be worth while 
to quote a portion of it. The first thing after Per¬ 
kin's landing in Comwaii, says Ifsll, his conncillors 
adsised him to make himself master of some strong 
wnllcd towns and fortresses, wherein he miglit entrench 
himself till his army had Bufflcicntly augmented for 
him to meet that which might be sent against him. 
''When he and his council were fully resolved qn this 
point and conclusion, they in good order went straight 
to Exeter, which was the next city thdt he could 
approach to, and besieged it; and because he lacked 
ordnance to make a battery to raze and deface the 
walls, he studied all the ways possible how to break 
and infringe the gates; and what with casting of stones, 
heaving with iron bars, and kindling of fire under the 
gates, he omitted nothing which could be devised for 
the furtherance of his ungracious purpose. The citi¬ 
zens perceiving their town to be environed with 
enemies and like to be inllamed, began at the first to 
be sore abashed, and let certain messengers by cords 
down over the wall, which should certify the king of 
all their necessity and trouble. But after that, taking 
to them lusty hearts and manly courages, they deter¬ 
mined to repulse fire by fire; and caused faggots to be 
brought to the inward part of the ports and posterns, 
and set them all on fire, to the intent that the fire being 
inflamed on both sides of the gates, might as well 
exclude their enemies from entering, as include the 
citizens from running or flying out; and that they in 
the mean season might make trenches and rampires to 
defend their enemies instead of gates and bulwarks. 
Thus all the doings and attempts of the rebellious 
people had evil success in their fust enterprize: and 
thus by fire the city was preserved from flame and 
hurtling. Then Perkin being of very necessity com¬ 
pelled to leave the gates, assaulted the town In divers 
weak and unfortified places, and set up ladders, at¬ 
tempting to climb over the walls and to take the city, 
thinking Shrely to compel the citizens cither by fear or 
lack bf sfaccour to rentier themselves and yield the 
town. But the citizens, nothing So minded, sq courage¬ 
ously, like valfanl champions, defended the walls, that 
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ihtv slew above t*»vo Imndrcd of his seditious soldiers 
zX this assault. As soon os the messengers of Exeter 
came to the king’s presence and showed their instruc¬ 
tions, he hastened with his host toward Exeter with as 
much haste as the gravity of the cause did require and 
expostulate • • • • \\ hen Perkin with his lewd 

caplains jaw that the city of Exeter was so well 
fortified both with men and munitions, and of them in 
manner impregnable, fearing the sequel of this matter, 
lie departed from Exeter with his lousy army to the next 
great totvn called Taunton, and there the twentieth day 
of September he mustered his men as though he were 
ready to fight, hut his number -was sore minished. 
For when the poor and needy people saw' the great 
defence which was made at Exeter, and that no men of 
honour nor yet of honesty drew to him, contrary to the 
promise and assurance made hyhim and his councillors 
to them at the beginning, they withdrew themselves by 
tundry secret companies from him, in providing their 
omi f-nfeguard. Which thing wlicn Perkin perceived, 
he put small tnist and less confidence in the remnant 
of his nnny, ns afterwards did appear, because the 
most part of lus soldiers were harnessed on the right 
ann and naked all the body, and never exercised in war 
nor martial feats but only with the spade and shovel.” 

From Taunton, as will be recollected, Perkin took 
the earliest opportunity to make his escape to a sanc¬ 
tuary ; and his army speedily dispersed. “And so,” 
continues the old Chronicler, “ the king, being a con¬ 
queror without mnnslaughlcr or cITusion of Christian 
blood, rode triiunphnnlly into the city of Exeter, and 
there not only lauded and praised the citizens of Exeter, 
but nho rendered to them his most hearty thanks, as 
well for their duty done as for their valiantness. And 
there aUo he a (Hided and put in execution divers 
Condriirncn which were the authors and stirrers up of 
thi^, new insurrection and false conspiracy.” To mark 
hii Knwi* of the service the city had rendered htm, the 
king presented hU ow.n sword to the mayor, and also 
a enp of inruntenance; and directed that they should 
carried before him on all occasions of ceremony, in 
remembrance of the valour and loyalty of 


taken after a smart siege by Fairfax/ Tliis was the 
last of its warlike adventures. The Parliament caused 
the castle to he dismantled and the fortifications to be 
rendered useless. While the city was occupied by the 
royalist troops, Queen Henrietta gave birth here to a 
daughter, afterwards Duchess of Orleans; whose por¬ 
trait, presented to the city hj" her brother Charles II., 

, still hangs in the Guildhall. 

I Tlircc days after his landing at Torbay, the Prince 
j of Orange made a rather pompous entry into Exeter, 

1 The following account of the order of the ceremonial, 
as quoted in one of the guide-books, would contrast 
rather curiously with that of a military entry of the 
present day;—“ The Earl of Macclesfield, wdth two 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, on Flanders’ steeds, 
completely clothed in armour; tw’o hundred negroes, 
in attendance on the said gentlemen, with embroidered 
caps and plumes of while feathers ; two Inindred Fin¬ 
landers, clothed in heaver’s skins, in black armour, 
and wdth broad sw'ords; fifty gentlemen, and as many 
pages, to attend and support the Prince’s standard; 
fifty led horses trained to w’ar, with tw'o grooms to 
each; two state coaches; the Prince on a white charger 
in a complete suit of armour, wdtli W’hite ostrich-feathers 
in his helmet, and forty-two footmen running by his 
side ; tw'o Imndrcd gentlemen and pages on horseback ; 
three hundred Swiss guards, armed with fusees; five 
hundred volunteers, with two led horses each; the 
Prince’s guards, in number six hundred, armed cap-a- 
pie ; the rest of the army brought up the rear; they 
liad fifty w'ngons loaded with cash, and one hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon.” 

William’s reception in Exeter w'as rather cold. 
“The prince,” says Bishop Burnet, who accompanied 
him, “ made haste to Exeter, where he stayed ten days, 
both for refreshing his troops, and for giving the coun¬ 
try time to show their nfiections. But the clergy and 
magistrates of Exeter were very fearful and very back¬ 
ward. The bishop and the dean ran away. And tlic 
clergy stood off, tliough they were sent for, and very 
gently spoke to by the Prince. • . We stayed a 

week at Exeter before any gentlemen of the city came 
about llic prince. Every day some person of condition 
came from other parts.” 

We will only mention one other royal visit to Exeter: 
that of George III. and his queen, in 178D ; and which 
is now' chiefly noteworthy on account of Dr. Walcot, 
who never lost nn opportunity of lampooning that 
monarch, having celebrated it in n burlesque rliyme, 
entitled * The Iloyal Visit to Exeter, by Jofm Plough¬ 
share.’ Walcot was a native of Devonshire; and the 
ver'^t-5 are written in the Devonshire dialect, of which 
they are eon«5ideaMl a very toler.vblc example. Two or 
three will show iu quality, and the nature of 

I)c\afi?h!re speech—now' losing n little of it« rudeness, 
i at U:\it in t!ni part of the county ; 

\ 

j 

I ” by cppledranr^ 

I Curfttre.in h th»- he/.-'n, 

tliii wus drent’d find tlatj 


i 
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Tam hMtm, tiMrb, fottin, }«ir!in; 

Zom in the mnfV» tod pelhtm iprsnlin; » 

tecV panenkci »U lo (l»t. 


WfJl} in » fomc Ktnj Georjr* to torn)/ 
With duit ind rweat ai nutmeg hronn, 
Thehcntct all in amoVc} 

Huinin, tmmpctin, and drlngin, 
lied colouri tlecin, Toarin, tiogin. 

Fo mad teem’d all (he roke. 


Now down long Yore Street «lid they come, 

Zom hollowin, and acreeehin *om i 
Now trudg’d they to (he Dran’t. 

Now goed the AlJcrmeo and Slay’r, 

Zom wey crapp’d wigt, and wjm wey hair, 

The royal toVc to hen ■, 

TlTien Jleyiter Sfay'r upon my won!, 

PoVetl to the King a gert long iwonl, 
injjrb be poked back agen," 

The description of the remainder of the ceremony, 
trith n notice of the royal doings and sayings (some 
of it In lufiicicntly uncoartlerlikc style), may be found 
in its proper place. Peter Pindar has also two or three 
other poems in the Devonshire dialect, which may be 
found in his worts by those who are curious in such 
matters. 

Eretcr, as has been said, is built on s rather steep 
though not very lofty hilt, a circumstance that adds as 
much to its pleaiantneis as its salubrity, Eeland, 
writing from personal examination, in the reign qf 
Henry VJII., says: “Tbo town is a good wile and 
more in compass, and {t right strongly vailed and 
maintained, Tliere be divers fair towers in the town 
wall, betwixt the south and the west gates, As the 
walls have been newly made, iq have the old towers 
decayed. Then* be four gates Iq the town, by the 
name of East, West, North, and South, The East (tnd 
the West Gates be now the fairest, and of one fashion 
of building. The South Date hath been the strongest, 
There be divers fair streets in Exeter j but the High 
Street, that goelh from the kVest to the East Gate, is 
the fairest." 

Leland’s half-complalnlng ohicrvatloq miglit he ex¬ 
tended to the whole city—fcufWmyi have been 
newly made, so have the old places decayed," Tho 
Exeter of the present day fi very ilifTercnt from that 
which Lcland saw. The city has extended its bound¬ 
aries till it has come to bo about n mile and three 
quarters long, and ohove a mile broad, where widest 
and longest. Not only are the forts deeaycd and gone, 
but the gates also \ lha last of thcmi thc Pouth Gate, 
was removed in 1810, The walls way be traced } and 
some portions of them remain. Part of the walls of 
the castle are also standing, but of the building itself 
only a fragment is left. This is A gateway of Norman 
date, and is no doubt the chief entrance qf the original 
Rougemont. It stands on the north side of the city, 
and should be visited. Little of the original architec¬ 
ture is discernible, it being almost’wholly covered with 


iry; wrlh its Ivy cloak it forms a rather picturesque 
object. The site of the castle is occupied by tho Scs- 
sions'-IIouso —quite a common-place building; the 
large open space in front is used for holding election, 
county, and otl»cr meetings. From tbe wmparts may 
bo obtained some very good views of the city; and 
the contemplative visitor may, as he paces them, appro¬ 
priately ponder the changes that time has wrought in 
the whole way of life and habits of thought, as well 
in the material objects he sees about him. 

Tho city hardly retains so much of the character of 
antiquity as might be cxpccfcd. You may pass from 
end to end of the long High Street and Fore Street, 
and hardly have the attention attracted by any very 
remarVablo feature; and equally so, from one extremity 
to the other, of North and South Streets. Still there 
are appearances of antiquity, and if it had not been 
necessary, from lime to time, to alter and improve the 
houses, it is easy to see that tho city would be a pic 
turesque one, kVhen the gables of the houses, which 
are act towards the streets, were ornamented, and the 
upper stories hung forwards, it must have been emi¬ 
nently so. But the nanowncis of the streets, of course, 
made it advisable to remote the projecting stories 
where the old houses remain ; and in the ‘ smartening* 
process which all hare more or less undergone, nearly 
all the rich decorations of the old gables have been 
removed or hidden, arrd they have been marie as smooth, 
and plain, and mean, as the modern houses on either 
side of them. Bomething has been done, too, to lessen 
the steepness of the streets—>a very useful altcnidon, 
blit crrfaliily not an ornamental one. The deep hollow, 
fur example, between North Street and St. David's 
Hill, has been spanned by a viaduct, the ‘Iron Bridge,’ 
whereby the passengers aro brought about on a level 
with the first fioon of the unlnppy-looking houses: 
and when the new bridge wos constructed at the end 
qf Fore Street,'the opportunity aval taken of lessening 
In n similar way the steepness of the road. Still, if 
It be nol remarkably picturesque, tho city is pleasant 
and apparently prospcrotis; and there yet remain 
enough relics of antiquity within It to amuse the vacant 
hours andyeward the researches of the visitor who is 
of nn antiquarian tumi even apart from its noble cathe¬ 
dral. 

But the Cathedral (Cut, No, I), is of conrsc the 
chief object of attraction, and Indeed, is the only realty 
attractive building in the city, Though inferior in size 
and grandeur to a few other of our cathedrals, it is one 
of the finest of the second class, and in some respects 
It Is unique. The oldest part of the present edifice was 
erected early In the twelfth century; but the main 
portion is more TOWnb In 1112, William Warlewast, 
one of the Normans who followed William I. to Eng¬ 
land, and srhom tho monarch had created third bishop 
of Exeter, laid the firat stone of a new cathedral: he 
died before the works were very far advanced, and their 
progress was probably interrupted by the dissensions 
in the reign of Stephen. The put which had been 
finished snfTcred considerable injury during the siege 
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pmt iafs«re reniorctJ, and the 
toImMy wtJl Ifcn. 

Til* Cathedral I* bniU In the form of a rmii, lot the 
armt are very ahort, the Iraniepi* beinp formed out of 
the to«rni. The entire lenjtth of the lulldinp, Intiud* 
Inp the Ij»(!y Chapel. U 40'=? feel: the toweri are 145 
feel Ugh. Tlir lowcn arc Korman, Kjuare, and tiinilar 
In *txe, and al»o In prnenl appearance;.their lurfacca 
being rorcTCil with blanV .area/!ea and other Korman 
orr.an»ent», lot they diner In the detalli, Tlie remain¬ 
der of the Calhriltal {» of what i» known at the Hero- 
rated ftyle of r.ngVuh architecture; and the nutncrotit 
wtndowt, with their flowing tracery, are among the 
finetl exatnplet of that rich alylr. nelwecn the 
windowt ate l«!d flying lutlrettei, with crocVetled 
pinnacle*. The roof, which i« ©f very high pitch, it 
crowned by a /!tvr~Je~l!i ridge ornament—tho only one 
of our cathedral* that retain* that detoratlon. 

Hut the moit ttrilting portion of the exterior it tin- 
queitionably the well front. Gothic architecture wtl 
intended to appeal to the imagination and the feeling*. 
Tlte chief entrance to the Cathctlral wi* hy the wcslrm 
door, and coniequcntly, upon the wetlent front the 
architect ordinarily employed all tj>e retource* of hi* 
art. In mott of our cathedral* the wctlem end I* moie 
elaboutcly deeoraled than any other part: but no 
other U *0 much enriched ai the weit front of Hxeter 
Cathedral, though two or three arc more pcncralty 
admired. The form and general appearanee of thi* 
front will be belt nndentooil by the cngTacing (Cut, 
Ko. 2). It coniliu of tfiree itorie*: the baiemenl ii 
a tcreen, with a central doorway, and one of tmaller 
fixe on each itde. The entire lurface of thli icrten 
if octnpied by canopied nichdi In each of which it a 
itatne. Tlie iccotd ilory, which recede* lomcwhat, li 
formed by the weit wail of tlie naee, and contain* the 
large and noble we*t window, the arch of which i* 
cntirelj- filled with the richdt flowing tracery. On 
each tide arc decorated areadet. ITie wall i« iupported 
by two TCty hold flying buttrenc*. Tlie upper «toTy, 
which recede* eomewhat behind the leeond itorj", is 
formed by the gable of the nare, and ha* a window 
tmaller than the other, but tlmilar tn character. The 
arrangement, a* ha* been often remarked, i< unusual 
In Kngluh cathedrals, but common in those of Fninee: 
indeed, the whole building has a good deal of a Con¬ 
tinental character. The statue* and ornamental work 
of the west front had become considerably dilapidated, 
but the authorities hare carefully restored them; and 
this magnificent fayade—one of the very finest in Eng¬ 
land—ii now in a neatly perfect condition. 

Tlic interior of the Cathedral l» far more imposing 
than the exterior. As you enter, the long range of 
clustered columns with the open arches above them ; 
the noble tcries of windows in the clerestories; and 
the splendid vaulted stone roof which spans the whole 
extent of nave and choir, combine to produce a most 
powerful and impressive efTcct. Hut the ciTect would 
be amaxingly improved were the organ to bo removed 
from its present position. Tho magnificent vista would 


then be unbroken, and the large and beautiful catt 
window would appear at the end of it s tho majestic 
interior, in short, would be teen as itt ilesignen in¬ 
tended it to he seen. The place which the organ occu¬ 
pies in lo many of our cathedrals It alike unaecordant 
with good taitc and rcligiou* feeling. When tiicfo 
cathedrals were erected, the screen whicli separates the 
nave from the choir bore upon it a lofty rood: it was 
placol there with a religious purpoie, at a part of tho 
system of the ecclesiastics, lo address the Imagination 
and the feelings through the eye as well as the car. 
The wonhipper, on passing through the portals of the 
noble writem end of the C.sthedral, saw stretching 
befurr him a long array of glorious architecture, the 
wsU* and the roof resplendent with skilfully-arningcd 
colour and gilding, and the " dim rcligiou* light” 
llreamiog through numerous Itoried windows: while 
raised far aloft, in the midst of all, and occupying the 
moil prominent position, was the emblem of hi* faith— 
so placed at not to Interfere with the grand architectural 
efTcct, hut to imilc with it, and assist in deepening its 
solemnity of character. At the Ilcformation the cross 
was removed; but ft century elapied before its place 
came to be commonly occupied by the organ. The 
rwxl iciccn was selected for the purpose, probably, 
merely because it was the situation that most readily 
oflVred Itself for so bulky an Instrument. There was 
no religious feeling in the matter; and there was no 
architectural taste then in existence to be oflended by 
such an anomalous Introduction. Its tolerance during 
the last century is not to be wondered at,—one could 
baldly have wondered liad the statues of Jupiter and 
Venus been placed on cither side of it; but now that 
there ti a purer and better feeling abroad a* to propriety 
of cbsractcr In cliurch oppIUncet, it is surely time that 
the organ should be relegated to a more obscure posi¬ 
tion. Regarding alone the religious character of tho 
edifice, it cannot be desirable tint, upon entering it, 
the organ ihoutd bo the first object upon which (ho 
attention rests: and, as a matter of taste and artistic 
efiVet, its position is even more reprehensible. From 
either nave or choir it destroys the grand vista, and 
entirely obscures the noble terminal window; while 
from every part it forces the eye to rest on on 
ohjeet inconsistent with the venerable Gothic structure, 
and ungraceful and incongruous in itself. The organ 
of Kxetcr Cathedral may be, ns is asserted, one of the 
largest and finest instruments in the country; but that 
is no reason wliy it should not bo removed to a less 
important and conspicuous position, os has already 
been done with excelicnt results in some other of our 
cathedrals. 

Roth nave and choir will command and repay atten¬ 
tive examination. In general character they are alike, 
with, of course, lliose dificrenccs which thetr different 
puri>oscs require, Tlie clustered columns, tho windows, 
and the roof, arc remarkably fine examples of their 
several kinds: the roof is one of tho largest and hand¬ 
somest vaulted stone roofs of tho Decorated period in 
existence. Very little of the original stained glass 
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remains in the ^vi^do^vs. Like all other idolatrous 
pictures and images,’’ it suffered grievously from puri¬ 
tanic -vYratlu While Exeter Avas occupied by the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth, the Cathedral called into exer¬ 
cise no small share of their zeal. J^Iany of the things 
ivhich they spared speak as loudly as those they de¬ 
stroyed of their fervour and diligence. But they spared 
some things Avhich they could hardly be expected to 
spare; among others, the glass in the great east win¬ 
dow was left uninjured, and it j^et remains in good 
preservation. We cannot stay to point out the many 
points of interest in the nave: a peculiarity Avill be 
noticed on its north side in the curious " MinstreVs 
GallerjV which projects from the clerestory, and is 
ornamented with well-executed figures of angels playing 
on musical instruments. 

The choir is in itself the most complete and most 
striking part of the interior. Its most singular feature 
is the Bishop's Throne, a richly-carved oak stnicture, 
a pyramid of open tracery, rising to an elevation of 
52 feet. Bishop Bothe placed it here, about 1470 : it 
escaped the puritanic axe through having been taken 
to pieces and concealed before the surrender of the 
city. The pulpit and the stalls are also of superior 
character. The screen which divides the nave and 
choir, itself of graceful design and w'orkmanship, is 
especially noteworthy for a series of very early and 
rude paintings on the panels. They represent a com¬ 
plete cycle of scriptural subjects, from the Creation to 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit, As pictures they are 
of no value; but they are curious as specimens of the 
state of the art in England at the time they were 
painted. 

The chapels arc numerous, and some of them very 
beautiful: the open screens Avhich separate them from 
the body of the cathedral are in several instances of 
exquisite beauty and delicacy. These chapels mostly 
contain monuments, which are in themselves of con¬ 
siderable interest. Indeed the monuments in Exeter 
Cathedral are much above the ordinaiy rank ; and they 
arc of nil limes, from the thirteenth century down to 
the present. Wc can only mention two or three. One 
of noticeable character represents Bishop Staplcdon, 
Avho erected the choir in which his tomb is placed: 
opposite to it is another, of a knight in armour, believed 
to bo Sir Richard Staplcdon, the brother of the bishop ; 
they were both executed in Chcapsidc, by the populace, 
in 155(>. In the chapel of St. l^lnry Magdalene—the 
very IxMUtiful screen of whicli deserves especial notice 
—is a s]ilon(li(l monument of Bishop Stafford, who died 
in MIO. In tlio beautiful Gabriel Chapel, Avhich was 
built by Bisho]) Brownscoinhe, who died in 12vS0, may 
ho seen the very elegant tomb of its founder; and also 
two momunents by the greatest of recent English 
setHplot**. One, a mural monument with several 
figure*:, in memory of General Simcoe (who died in 
in by Flnxmen, hut it 1*5 not a favourable speci¬ 
men of his nhility : there is little of poetic character in 
the dc’isgn, niu! no refinement of form or execution. 
The other h Clmntrey’s riatue of Korthcotc. - The old 


painter is represented seated in a thoughtful attitude, 
with his palette hanging carelessly on his thumb; he 
appears to be sitting in reflective mood before his easel, 
and has much of that tranquil contemplative character 
Chantrey could sometimes so felicitously, unite with 
marked individuality. 

The stranger should not fail to ascend the north 
tower of the cathedral, for the sake of the very fine view 
of the city he will obtain from its summit. Perhaps a 
better notion of its topography can he obtained from 
this tower than elsewhere: and the suburbs are also 
seen to advantage : the view is of exceeding beauty, 
southAvards doAvn the A’^alley of the Exe, w^here 

" Amidst luxuriant scenes, A^ith conscious pride, 
Yoluptuous Isca winds her silver tide,^’ 

to her confluence with the ocean. 

In this north tower is the great hell, Avhose voice 
warns the citizens of the flight of time. It is one of 
the largest bells in the kingdom, being some four or 
five hundred pounds heavier than the famous Great 
Tom of Lincoln, and only inferior in Aveight and tongue 
to Oxford Tom. The biographer of ‘ The Doctor,’ says, 
“There are, I believe, only two bells in England 
Avhich are knoAvn by their Christian names, and they 

are both called Tom.Were I called upon to act as 

sponsor upon such an occasion, I would name my bell 
Peter Bell, in honour of Mr. WordsAvorth.” Southey 
Avas mistaken as to there being only tAvo such hells; 
our bell has a Christian name, and, curious enough, it 
is Peter Bell. Of course fl Avas not so named in 
honour of Mr. Wordsworth : it received its appellation 
in honour of a certain bishop w’ho died centuries before 
the Avaggoner Avns dreamed of. In the south toAver is 
the heaviest peal of hells in the kingdom; 

The Chapter House of a cathedral is generally worth 
seeing. As the ordinary place of meeting for the 
transaction of the business of the society, and also the 
apartment in Avhich the members of the monastery 
daily assembled to hear a cliapter of the order read 
(whence its name), it Avas usually made an important 
feature in the general design. The Chapter House of 
Exeter Cathedral is not so fine as some others, and it 
is oblong instead of being polygonal as is usually the 
case; hut it is a very handsome structure. It is of 
later date than the cathedral, having been erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth century: the windows are 
good of their kind; the roof is of oak in richly orna- 
inenfed panels. It is now fitted up as a library. The 
Bishop’s Palace, close b}', is not a very remarkable 
building, hut from the very pleasant gardens parts of 
the cathedral arc seen in picturesque combinations and 
to considerable advantage. During the CommoinveaUh 
the Bishop’s Palace Avas let to a sugar-refiner; A'cstigcs 
of Avhose pans and troughs Avere remaining Avhen the 
palace Avas repaired in 1821. The catliedral cloisters 
Avore entirely destroyed during tlic CommouAvcalth. 

There arc nineteen churches in Exeter; before the 
Commonwealth there Avero, it is said, ihirty-tvro. 

ing immediately after the Restoration, says, 
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“A* for parhH clmrelir* in tU» city, at hiy return 
iWiirr iMi ytir, I llfm fewer than I ?cft tbcm 
at my dcpatturr thence fifteen ycati opo. llul the 
JenolUhen of them can pite the clrtrcil account how 
the plufhirg ilownof churcheaconductth to the icitinp 
up of religion. Iktldei, I undentand that thirteen 
chttTchci were expoied to mIo hy the public crier, anti 
hocskt hy well-aCrtlcd pcnoni, who prerrrrtd them 
from dfilruction.*’ Kone of the rshUng chuithei will 
itay the feet of the itnnyer. The older ehurchci are 
for the molt part amall, mean, and unlntemiinp; the 
modem oufi arc of almoat Intariahlo rnediocriiy, St. 
SitJrreHi (of BncorJable fame), and AJlhrilowa are the 
laoit noticcahlt of the recent churchc*. Of the old 
one*, that of Su Mary Major, in the cathedral yard, hai 
lome drUilt that will Inlcrcit (he arcliroJogiit j anti 
that of Su Mary Arthei conUlni lomo ancient menu* 
menu. 

Kor il Ilxetcr more fortonate in iu other puhlie 
hnlldinga than in iti churchei. The Gnlldhall (whote 
boarydooVlnp portico ii lo piomincnl a feature In the 
nigh Street) ia the only tee tint ii not medcro. The 
hall iuelf It rather a foe room {it it tolcrahly ipaciotii; 
the walli are eoTcrtd with carted oaV, and It haa a 
rery good open timber roof. On the walli .*re icreral 
portraJit, chiefly of corporate dlgniuriei ( but there ete 
nlio portraUi of the Princeii Henrietta, and of General 
Monk, by Sir Pder Ixly \ of George II., and Ixinl 
Camden. The modem bnlldingi are numeroui, at may 
be inppoicd, in a cathedral city which, witlt it luhutbi, 
at the lait rentui contained upwardi of 30,000 inhabi- 
tsnu, and it the centre of a popnloui and flourtihing 
diifrict; but none of iheie bnlldingf arc of any 
general intrmt, and none of them can be lahl to add 
much to the beauty of the city, A Hit of them wHl 
b« found in the guide-hooka which will aerve to direct 
the TttUor who it curiont in tuch mattcra to thoie that 
are in their tereral waji of moit interctti here a mens 
enumeratian of them teouM he uieicii and (ircionte, 

Exeter formerly carried on a very Urge manuUctitro 
of woollen I; at one time, according to Defoe, it wai 
'* lo exceeding great, all the women inhabitants may 
bo luppoted to be thoroughly employed In apinning 
yam far it." Tlic mnnufaclnro waa very great even 
when Fuller wrote, for he obicrrci, “ Clothing {s plied 
In this thy with great induitry and judgment. It ii 
hardly to ho helievcd what credlblo penoni nttcit for 
truth, that the return for aerges olone in ihii city 
amounteth weekly (even now, when trading, though 
not dead, is sick) to three Uioutand pounds, not to 
ascend to a higher proportion." In 1705 the annual 
value of the exports of vroollens from Exeter was 
estimated at ahovo a million, Towanls the close of 
the century the manufacture began to decay; and it is 
now quite insignificant. Tliere is, however, a coniidcr- 
able commerce; the import and export trade being 
both actively puriued. The ihip canal, by means of 
which this trade Is carried on, was one of the earliest 
constructed in this kingdom, It sens flrit formed in 
1544 1 the icvml parishes contributing towards iu cost 


a portion of their communion plate. This canal, which 
at firit extended only to Conntcia* Weir, two miles 
from Exeter, wai afterwards deepened and conttdcrably 
improved t hut It only pcrmititd the ascent of amall 
Tcsscia till 1827, when ft was entirely reformed and 
carried some miles lower ( an extensire wet-dock was 
at the same time constructed at iu termination near 
the city, lly means of these Improvcmcnti, which cost 
about £125,000, veiscli of 400 tom burden can reach 
the city dock. The city docs not appear to have auflered 
permanently from the loss of Its woollen trade. New 
houics hare been built on every aide, and plenty are 
now building. In lome of the pleasanter ipou in the 
luhurhf, villagci, of the clan of residences that buUdert 
row-a-daya call ' villas,* have aprung up, much as 
such * villa ’ villages hare riicn round London. 
Mount Hadford has a showy and we hope flourishing 
crop of this kinds and it is as pleasant a placa for 
inch a purpoie at any we know In the vicinity of any 
great town. The itreeU cf the city, too, display a 
goodly number of handsomely fitted, and well stored 
shops { and a busy crowd daily throngs the thorough- 
firei. The facllitlei alTurded by the matchless railway 
hare no doubt contributed greatly to itimulate the 
activity of the cillxcns. 

We must not quit Exeter without referring to Its 
waiki, on which the iohabitanti very justly pride them- 
telvri. The chief of these is the Kortlicrnhay, " the 
admiration of every itranger, and the pride, tho orna¬ 
ment, and the boast of Exeter," It lies along the 
lummit of an elevated apot of ground on the north 
of the city, close hy the castle wall. Tlio grounds aro 
nrally laid out and planted with shrubs, and the walks, 
which arc well diiposnl, arc shaded by nohlo old elms, 
and afford some pleasant prospects. From Friar's 
Walk and the parade in front of Collumpton Terrace, 
on the louih lisle of the city, lome capital views may bo 
Iiad of the city and country beyond. • On the outride of 
the city very charming ftrolls may be taken in almost 
any direction. Fennijirania Hill affords extensive 
and noble prospects; perhaps the city and surrounding 
country arc seen lo most advantage from ft. Tho foot¬ 
paths along the meadows by the Exe also yield a most 
pleasant ramble. Tho Exe is hero a broad stream, and 
the scenery along it, though not very striking, is very 
pleasing: while the weirs that here and there arc met 
with add occasional vivacity to its quiet beauty. Old 
Abbey, on the east bank of tho Exe, about a mile 
below the city, is the sito of a priory of Cluniao 
monks. Hardly a vestige of Hie building remains t 
but tho stranger will not regret tho stroll down to 
it, as it stands on a very pretty part of the river. A 
good footpath alongside tho canal forms a favourite 
walk of tho citizens in tho summer season,—especially 
of such ns " go a-junketing" to lha neighbouring villages. 
There arc some very agreeable walks, too, by Cowick 
anti Ide, and along the heights in that direction: it 
Was from one of these spots that tho sketch for our 
steel engraving was made. 

Had wc lime, it might be worth while to lead tho 
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reader to some of the villages around Exeter: several 
of them are worth wandering to. The pretty village of 
Heavitree, about a mile eastvof Exeter, was the birth¬ 
place of “Judicious Hooker.’* Alphington, on the 
south, has a fine church in a picturesque situation, and 
is moreover a noticeable place in itself. But we must 
proceed on our main journey. We have named a few 
things, the remainder must go unnamed : 

These are the chief; to number o’er the rest. 

And stand, like Adam, naming every beast. 

Were weary work 

as sweetly singe th Master John Dry den in his * Hind 
and Panther.’ We will on. 

SlDMOUTII. 

Secure the box-seat of the Sidmouth stage, and you 
will have a right pleasant afternoon trot over the hills 
to Sidmouth. There is a delightful alternation of 
scenery along the road, and you ti*avel at a pace that 
allows you to have a fair gaze at some such magnificent 
views as you will not wish to hurry away from. You 
will also pass through three or four pretty and very 
countrified little villages. And “ though last not least” 
in our esteem, the delightful sea breezes that you will 
meet in riding over the hills will so refresh and invi¬ 
gorate the inner man, that you will arrive at the 
journey’s end in primest order to do most excellent 
justice to the good fare of mine host of the ‘ York,* the 
‘ Marine,’ or the ‘ London’—or wherever else you may 
choose to stay at. This is a main charm of stage-coach 
travelling: it is a grand thing (as they would say in 
the north) to be able to do the 194 miles between 
London and Exeter in four hours and a half; and no 
one who has travelled by that best of all express-trains 
was ever heard to complain of the journey. But for 
real enjoyment, this two hours’ ride over the fifteen 
miles of hilly road, by the good old stage, is worth a 
dozen of it—that is, of course, supposing there be fair 
weather to enjoy it in. 

The situation of Sidmouth is very well described in 
* The Route-book of Devon,* in a passage ^ve quote 
for the sake of recommending the book to all who 
travel in that county : the notices generally are brief, 
clear, and accurate,—qualities most valuable in such a 
work: 

“ The beach of Sidmouth is situated nearly in the 
centre of one of those hollows or curves, of which there 
are many formed within the vast bay of Devon and 
Dorset, extending from the Isle of Portland, on the 
cast, to Start Point, on the west. At each end of the 
curve, east and w’est, rise tw’o immense hills, about 
%500 feet high, running nortli and south, forming a deep 
valley between. Along the bottom of this valley lies 
the town, with a considerable part of its front presented 
to^Yards the sea. On the slopes, or sides of the valley, 
extending a mile or t^vo inland, are the suburbs, studded, 
w’ith villas, cottages orne'es, and every description of 
marine residence, with which builders of this kind of 


dwelling indulge their taste in erecting. These two 
hills, Salcombe and Peak, continue their range of pro¬ 
tection to the town, one on the east and the other on 
the west, till Harpford and Beacon hills, on the one 
side, and Penhill on the other, take up its defence on 
the north-west and north. Sidmouth by these hills is 
sheltered from every quarter, except the south, which 
is open to the sea, and may be considered as completely 
protected from all cold winds ; for those from the south 
are seldom or never cold' or piercing in Devonshire. 

* Snow,’ says Dr. Mogridge, in his descriptive sketch 
of this place ‘ is seldom witnessed ; and in very severe 
seasons, when the surrounding hills are deeply covered, 
not a vestige—not a flake will remain in this warm and 
secluded vale.* ” 

The little town lying thus snugly embayed^ with the 
lofty hills rising behind and on either side of it, looks, 
from the beach, as pretty and pleasant a dwelling-place 
as the visitor can desire for a short month or two. We 
can very well imagine that it had a more picturesque, 
though a ruder appearance, when none of the smart 
houses that front the sea and are scattered about the 
hill sides, had been erected ; and instead of the regular 
line of the long sea-wall, there was a rugged bank of 
sand and shingle, and the place itself was only known 
as “ one of the specialest fisher towns of the shire.” 
When the fashion began to prevail of resorting annually ^ 
to the sea-side, Sidmouth was one of the earliest places 
to perceive the advantage of preparing a comfortable 
resting-place for these birds of passage. The little 
town has, with transient fluctuations, gone on in a 
steady course of prosperity, and is now a very complete 
place for its size. It has good houses of different 
grades; good inns, baths, libraries; subscription, bil¬ 
liard, and assembly-rooms ; very respectable shops; 
and the streets are well-paved, and lighted with gas. 
The sea-wall, erected at a heavy cost a few years back, 
forms an excellent and very pleasant promenade. In¬ 
deed, all the recent alterations and improvements in 
the town have been made with a view to increase the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visitors : and it would 
seem with success. Sidmouth has a late summer 
j season; and perhaps this is its best season, as it is 
undeniably its pleasantest. But it is also a good deal 
resorted to in the winter; and it is one of the most 
agreeable little winter watering-places along this coast. 
The town is well-sheltered, the site cheerful, the, air 
balmy and genial, and there are most enjoyable walks, 
both for the robust and the invalid ; while, as we have 
seen, provision has been made for home and in-door, 
delectation: a very necessary provision, certainly, in 
this moist climate. 

The buildings in Sidmouth are not of any architec¬ 
tural importance or interest. The old church is but 
of very ordinary description; and for the new one 
there is not much more to be said. .. Several of the 
private houses are rather pretty; and one of them, a 
large thatched cottage-omee, “ a cottage of gentility,” 
is one of the chief lions of Sidmouth. Attached to it 
are extensive and 'v^fell-filled conservatories, an aviary, 
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and a collection of animals; and it contains in its 
ample rooms a vast variety of all those numerons costly 
articles which fall under the general tleiignation of 
articles of vertfl. Tlic proper name of the house is 
‘ Knowlc Cottage hut it is popularly knoisn, at least 
in Sidmoutb, ns ‘Tlic Little Fonthill.’ Permiisloil to 
see it is readily granted; and “the rooms arc thrown ' 
open to the public every Monday during the months 
of August and September," 

Sidmoutb, we have said, has beautiful walks. The 
beach will, probably, for a while content the visitor: 
the clills curve round in an easy sweep, and form a 
picturesque little bay, closed at each extremity by lofty 
headlands. On a bright calm day, when the sea lies 
tranquilly at rest, gladdening and glittering in the sun¬ 
shine, the little hay is a very picture of gentleness and 
beauty; but when there is rough weather abroad, and 
dark clonds hang heavily upon the hill tops, the waves 
roll in with a broad majestic sweep that seems to give 
quite a new and grander character to tho scene; and 
the bold and broken clilTs themselves appear to assume 
a wilder and more rugged aspect. Tho cliffs along this 
part of the coast arc of red marl and sandstone; and 
as the sea heats strongly against them, they are worn 
into deep hollows, and in many instances portions 
become quite separated from the parent cliff. One of 
these detached masses, of considerable size, stands out 
at some distance in the sea, at the western extremity 
of this bay. Chit Rock (Cut, No. 8), as it is called, 
is one of tho notabilities of Sidmoutb. 

But tho visitor will soon wish to extend his walks 


bejond the narrow limits of Sidmoutb beach; and in 
.almost cvrrj* direction he will find rambles of a nature 
to tempt and to repiy his curiosity. Along the sum¬ 
mits of the cliffs he will obtain glorious views over the 
wide ocean, and not a few pleasant inland prospects. 
The hills farther away from the sea command views of 
vast extent and surpassing beauty ; and along the val¬ 
leys and gentle slopes there arc simple pastoral scenes, 
and green shady lanes, and quiet field-paths, with here 
and there a solitary collage, or a little social gathering 
of cottages, such ns it docs the heart good to look 
upon. 

Nor must it he supposed that these pleasant strolls 
arc not to be enjoyed in the winter season; as the 
winter visitant will find, if he venture abroad—and 
happily most do so venture, though they limit their 
ramblings far more than they ought. Tlic trees, which 
impart so much beauty and life to the landscape, are 
leafless and silent; the streamlets are swollen and 
turbid; the voices of the innumerable birds that in 
summer send their glad music from every spray, are 
mute: but the fields and hill-sides arc still verdant; 
the hanks and hedges have yet a pleasant show of 
flowers and herbage; mosses and lichens of gem-like 
richness cover the trunks and branches of the trees, the 
tliatchcs, and the palings ; evergreen shrubs and trees 
are frequent; and no Devonshire lane, or cove, or dell, 
is without a pretty numerous colony of birds of one 
kind or another: while withal the air is often deliciously 
balmy,'genial, and serene. Indeed a stroll along tho 
lanes around Sidmoutb—and the remark is more or less 
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applicable to all the to^vns and villages along this 
coast to which out winter visitants repair has, on a 
fine winter’s day, a cliarrh entirely its own 5 and often 
the more grateful from its unexpected vernal cheerful¬ 
ness. And this vernal character happily here lasts 
througlidiit thfc Avinter. Frosts are seldom severe, and 
almost always transient; snoAV hardly ever falls in the 
valleys, aiid iifever lies long on the ground. 

"Lovely tievonia 1 where shall man, 
jj^iirsuing Spiring around the globe, refresh 
His eye mtli sbbnes more beauteous than adorn 
Tby fields bf ihatblilcss verdure?’’ 

‘‘This is ail vbfy pretty, Mr. Writer; hxit the 
drizzle—what ahbiit thb drizztb?”—Yes, good reader, 
to be sure llibre is tiib drizzle; bile can’t escape from 
that; hut, Ibt iis abebst yoiider bbuntryinUn, Avho is 
resting bri his Ibhg-haiidled spatlb there, and wliosb 
form and featiirbs slioiv tliiit lib has tiben exposed to 
Devonshire wfealhef fdi many d ybar^—and see Avliat 
he Avill saj^ abbut it; 

“More fain E’bs^ ziir—a little dirzzell!” 

“ And does it always drizzlb in this part of the 
country —“ Whby ho’: i’dteeans ziiitithnes.*’ 

“Well, does it always taliiwhen it doesn’t drizzle?” 
—“ They do zay, I believe, iliat i’drbbaiis lietc if 
i’dreeans anywhere; and, for zartin, wb’vb a ^irl deal 
of it; but it he vine enough between whiles,” 

There, good reader, you have the truth of the matter: 
there is rain here, and there is drizzle ; but there are 
delicious intervals, and fortunate is he who is able and 
Avilling to avail himself of them : 

■ . ." How soft the breeze 

That from the warm south comes! how sweet to feel 
The gale Favonian, too, that o’er the cheek 
Breathes health and Hfe 1” 

Carrington —‘ Banhs of the Tamar.' 

But Ave must Avander, this fine Avinter morning, down 
one of the lanes—or rather, slightly notice two or three 
things that are noteAVorthy in them. The lanes of 
Devonshire are usually exceedingly good examples 
of English country lanes ; and those in this neighbour¬ 
hood are among the Choicest in the county. The con¬ 
tinual xmdulation of surface brings into view a never- 
failing variety of distant scenery, which blends in the 
most pleasing manner^Avith the peculiarly picturesque 
features of the lanes themselves ; now shoAving between 
the distant elms merely a few upland meadows, Avhere 
Devon’s “ matchless A^erdure” gleams under the glancing 
sunbeam Avith a brilliant emerald hue, such as is only 
seen elsewhere bn a few of the brightest days of spring; 
and close beside lies another field of hare red earth, 
Avith a labourer or tAVO busily at work upon it: pre¬ 
sently there opens a udde and cheerful valley, winding 
far aAvay among receding hills: here, a few groups 
of cottages are seen along the margin of the streamlet, 
and on the slopes houses of more ambitious character 
are pretty plentifully besprinkled; and again some new 
turn brings in the sparkling sea to add a new charm 
and more poAvefful interest to the picture. It must he 


confessed, hoAvever, that DeAmnshire fanners and road- 
makers do their best to conceal as much of all this as 
possible. They arc people of most anti-picturesque 
propensities : the road-makers seem to rejoice in ‘ deep 
cuttings,’—the farmers take especial delight in high 
hanks: so that, betAvecu the two, the poor pedestrian 
fares often but sadly. Wliorever they can contrive to 
shut out a wide prospect, or a sunny peep, or a pic¬ 
turesque nook, these good people arc slttc to do it: 
they AYon’t let you see more of their cbiiiiiry than they 
can help. There appears to be an unacbbiiiitable per¬ 
versity in this matter. Yoii ascend some piece of 
upland lane, that promises to bring you td an opening 
between the hills, Avhence you lhay have a rich pro¬ 
spect, Avhen, on reaching tlic spbt^ you fihet the road 
sUnkj—or a mud-bank, some six or eiglit feet high, 
Avith a tall hedge on the top of suclt im|)chelrable close¬ 
ness as to bid defiance even to a lidO^er. Yet there is 
some compehsatiori in these banks: for the most part 
tliey are coA'ered, although it be A^iriifefi with it luxuriant 
drop of graceful fernsj bf ivy, and df periwinkles, and 
ail inniihierable variety bf light greeii herbage; Avliile 
prinifosbs are not scarce fcvcii at Christmas, and there 
is sure to be an early and plenteous supply of Auolets. 
The soil in this part of Dbvonsliire is bf a deep and 
rather bright red, and the delicate fetiis, aiid the grass 
and leaves, and floAvers, form with it a singularly vivid 
contrast. Hardly a hit of old broken bank is there in 
one of these lanes that does not form a little picture. 
HoAA^ever, it is the numerous and varied close pic¬ 
turesque nooks, Avbere human interest mingles Avith 
the natural and rustic features, that are the bhief charm 
of these lanes. The rural occupations and those avIio 
are employed in them; the road-side houses^ and the 
country carts and country folk Avho are seen about' 
them; the humble cottages that lie just but of the 
lane, and the good wife and children avIio are in con¬ 
stant motion about the open doors, are a nevbr-failing 
source of interest and pleasure. Nothing is there more 
picturesque, iii its Avay, thaii an old Devonshire cob 
cottage, Avith its huge overhanging thatch; and all its 
A^arious accompaniments, animate and inanimate ! We 
should attempt to sketch one, had it not already been 
done infinitely better than we could do it; atid as it 
only could be done by an observant resident, avIio, 
Avith frequent and leisurely opportunity joined the 
requisite skill to copy its most charactbristic features. 

“A Devonshire cottage,” says Mrs. Bray, in her 
‘ Tamar and Tavy,’ “ if not too modern; is the SAA^eetest 
object that the poet, the artist, or the lover bf the 
romantic could desire to see. The walls, generally of 
stone, are gray, and if not Avhitewashed (which they 
too often are), abound with lichen, stone-crop, or moss. 
]\Iany of these dAvellings are ancient, principally of the 
Tudor age, Avith the square-headed mullioned and label¬ 
led windows. The roof is always of thatch; and no 
cottage hut has its ivy, its jessamine, or its rose, mant¬ 
ling its sides arid creeping on its top. A bird-cage at 
the door is often the delight of tlie children ; and the 
little garden, besides its complement of hollyhocks, &c,, 
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Iju a M M cf flaweri Wfire tlic iK'nif, cf the 
nwt hrillhal eotoon. A ^r^•^lve, anil the tlJrr— 
i&iitndtl cttM of all dcmrjlis trtM—ar«* ifcn tirar 
thpcctrasfoi and tnw Oian onre bar« 1 to 

ol»im« l! 0 taj^rruM* and tt>e delight with «1iieb the 
eWldrfn atnuia thmtelve* in timing a ImtlerUy ftoni 
floKtr to fl^wrr.*' 

Thf cottage here deKtihctl helang* to the other end 
of the cciucly, hat it U e<;uiUy tro" of 111*^6 Iti thli 
psrt,—»i:h Ihit dliTfrtncc, that Inttead of Wng con- 
muftrt! of *topc ihey arc here tno»ily buUt of cob; 
and eonir<i«rotly, a tillage bf the T^idor age U here 
a rarity. Of coane the reader know* what cob— 
•DcTonihirr cob*—l*t If not, »e inviH tell him that 
U {« merely the common clay, tr irail, tnUtd nllh 
tlraw, Ac., tthieh l« Ircdden for a long Utnc by horiei, 
till It formt a eery tenarlcBi material, and it the ordi¬ 
nary tnaterial uted for boiMingt of inexpentirc eharae- 
trr where atone it not abundant. I.llc the ilone 
cottagtf, ihrap arc penrrally ohiteteaihed, and Snra- 
riablj thatched—perhayt wc ought to tay were, for 
tome few of recent date are ilated. The common 
boundary walla arc eonatmeled bf cub, aa well ai the 
walji of honaet, and the itnnger ia often a little mr- 
yrited to lec a dwyand neatly made pent-houac thatch 
turr.ocailng inch a wall. \Vl.en well thatched, a well 
made cob lw>undary-wall will hardly need Trpairirg 
onre in a pentraUoni and a good cob wall, whether of 
houte or yard, will Jaal a erntuty. 

\Vc intended to lead the reader to three or four of 
the pleatanl tpoU in the neighbourhood of Sidmoulh; 
al^ng the lanea to the pretty rtUage of Sidfanl, to Sid- 
bury caitle, and on to I’cnldll; to the top of Salcomho 
Hill, where la a iraguifcrTil proapect, extending, it ii 
laid, oTci from tliitty to forty milet of a rich and fer¬ 
tile and Tcry beautiful country, and tcaward far at the 
eye can rcacli: to one or two of the qufet out-of-the- 
way cornert, where the Ihtlc Sid, the tlacr (or, at old 
Hladon callt it, rtrcrcl), to which Sidmoulh owrt itt 
name, with the hollow along which it hurriet, " tinging 
itt quiet tune,” maket plcatant miniature plcturea :— 
by the way, there h an exceedingly pretty peep up the 
Sid rale from the beach; wc intended to tltU these 
and one or two other placet, but tee niuit leare them 
and punuc our journey. Some Miia Milford of thli 
coast ihould explore the leas'known localities, and glre 
u* a Tolume of country iketchet after the fashion of 
that lady'a' Milage.* 

r.xriovTU. 

The onward road l!c» along the lutnmit of the dlfTi, 
past Chit Hock. I'rom High Teak there are good lea 
views; and from Peak Hill others of surprising extent 
and wondrous beauty, over the Haldon Hills at well 
at tcaward. The road must be followed a little inland 
to Otterton, which lies two or three miles from the sea; 
and where it the last bridge over the Otter. The way 
is extremely pleasant, but we need not slay to describe 
it. Otterton itself Is a noticeable place; it is a long 


straggling tillage ofptwr'looking, wliitewathcel.llntched 
cab coltagei, with h famt'houte or two, a couple of 
hint, and n few shops. Tlirough the middle of the 
strrel run* a little feeder of the Otter, a rattling brook, 
which add* a good deal to tlie pieturesqucncsi of the 
plice. On one side is n green, with Irtes around it. 
The church *t.sndi on a iiill at the end of the tillage. 
All the hcuiet are rude, unadorned, and old •fashioned; 
and if It were not for two or Uitcc shops that look 
rather modern, the stranger might fancy he had fallen 
u|>on ft Utile sechidetl country town that had not 
change<l for a century. 

Otterton was at one lime a tillage of tome small local 
importance. John I.3ekla.nd founded a priory licre, 
tuhjrtl to the monastery of St. Michael, in Kormandy. 
Tlirre were to l*e four monks who were to celehratc 
the tegular tellgiou* serTiecs; and also to di-tributc 
breal weekly ai.iong the ivscr, to the amount of sixteen 
thilllngs—a toleralde sum in those day*. In succeeding 
ages the monastery rereiretl additional benefactions, 
and the superior had enlarged right*. Lyson*, quoting 
from the I.edgfr Hook of the priory in * Chappie’s 
Colleelioni,* says that, ” The prior of Otterton had 
the right of pre-emption of fish in all his ports, and the 
choice of the tcit fish,*'—a rery useful prisilcge against 
fast dsyt; the next right is of more questionable value 
—'“The prior claimesl alio ctcry porpoise caught in 
the rihcnVs, giriog twcUe ]«nec and a loaf of srhitc 
bread to esery sailor, and twice as much to the master; 
alia the half of all dolphin*,”—choosing no doubt the 
head and shoulders when only one was caught. At 
the suppression of alien monasteries, the priory was 
Iranifcrrcd to Sion Abbey; at the general sjtoliation It 
was rc-traniferred, part to the royal pocket, and part to 
some worthy layman. The priory stooel on the hill by 
the church, on the site row occupictl by the Mansion 
House—a building stonh examining. TJie church 
itself, too, is a noteworthy one. It is a large irregular 
and very ancient pile, with the lower at the east end. 
In the churchyard is agrose of jcw-treci. llie church 
stands on a steep cliff, and seith the old house hy its 
lidc and the trees about it, and the broad river washing 
the base of the hill, looks from the opposite bank 
uuufually striking. The Otter Is here a good-sized 
stream, and the scenery along it is very picturesque. 
Tlie b.vnks are bluff and bold, rising from the river iii 
bare red cliffs, making with the neighbouring rotind- 
topped hills numerous pretty pictures. 

On the other side of the river is the vilksgc of Bud- 
Icigh, only noticeable on account of its containing 
Hayes, the hirth-placo of Sir Walter llalcigh. Hayes 
was at the time held on lease by Raleigh's father; the 
proprietor of it being ” one Duke.” Raleigh cherished 
to middle age a strong attachment to his birth-place, 
and made an effort to purchase it about the time he 
was rapidly rising in the favour of his sovereign. A 
letter (dated July20tli, 15S1), is printed in his works, 
which he addressed to Duke, expressing his desire to 
possess the house—” because, for the natural disposi¬ 
tion he had to it, having been born in that house, he 
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•would rather seat himself there than anywhere else.*’ 
But his application was refused, Duke, it is affirmed, 
saying, “ he did not choose to have so great a man for 
so near a neighbour.” The Dukes for generations 
kept the letter pasted on a hoard, as a “ kind of 
curiosity.” The house (of course not in its original 
condition) is now a farm-house. 

By the mouth of the Otter is the hamlet of Bud- 
leigh Salterton; which within these few years has 
grown into some repute as a quiet retired watering- 
place—a sort of country appendix to Exmoutli: and 
where -were only two or three mud hovels belonging to 
the fishermen, is now a thriving and smart little town, 
having its three or four streets of shops and lodging- 
houses ; its baths and libraries; its hotel, and even 
* commercial innand often a goodly number of 
genteel visitants. The streamlet that runs through the 
main street, with the plain wooden bridges that cross 
it, cause the place yet to retain something of its old 
rusticity. The cliffs along the sea here, and still more 
by Otter Point, on the other side of the Otter, are very 
lofty and very precipitous. The scenery about the 
shore we need hardly say is such as often exercises the 
pencils of the visitants. Ladram Bay is particularly 
celebrated, and in the summer season is one of the 
most attractive spots in this vicinity. The rocks are 
there worn into the wildest shapes, and there are 
caverns that arc an object to ramble after: a sail to 
Ladram Bay is a favourite summer diversion. 

Erom Bndlcigh Salterton there is a foot-path along 
tlic top of the cliffs and by hy-ways to Exmouth, 
passing over Knoll Hill and through the quiet out-of- 
the-way village of Littleliam; this is a pleasant way, 
hut there is one which, tliough a good deal further, is 
more exhilarating to the stout pedestrian, round by the 
headland of Orcomh; or there is the ordinary road by 
Withccomh—from which some pleasant detours may be 
made, among others to the little ruined sanctuary of 
St. John’s in the Wilderness. 

Exmoutli is so called from its position by the mouth 
of the Exc, Leland stjdcs it “ a fisher townlct a little 
within the haven mouth.” And a “ fisher townlct” 
it remained for a very longwliile afterwards. In 
truth,” says Polwhelc, writing towards the close of 
last century, “it was no other than an inconsiderable 
fishing-town, till one of the judges of the circuit, in a 
very infirm stale of health, went thither to bathe, and 
received great benefit from the place. This happened 
about a century ago, which brought Exmouth into 
repute, first with the people of Exeter, and gradually 
with the whole county—I might add, indeed, the whole 
island; since Exmoulh is not only the oldest, hut, in 
general, the best frequented watering-place in Devon¬ 
shire.” 

That judge was evidently a good judge; and it was 
a fortunate thing for Exmouth to be tried by him. The 
townsmen ought in gratitude to erect his statue in the 
choicest part of the town. 

Lxinoulh was not, ho\YCYcr, always a mere fisher 
tovadet. In the reign of John it is said to have been 


one of the chief ports on this coast; and to have con¬ 
tributed ten ships and one hundred and ninety-three 
seamen' as its proportion of the fleet which Edward III. 
despatched, in 1347, against Calais. On the other 
hand, it does not now maintain the high position it once 
held among the watering-places of Devonshire: it is 
no longer the first. It may not have decreased in 
popularity or attraction, but it has not increased. It 
has almost stood still while Torquay has rapidly 
advanced : and to Torquay it must now yield the 
precedence. 

The Old Town was built along the foot of the hill 
and by the river side. “ The sea at this time covered 
nearly the whole of the ground on which the north¬ 
western part of the town is now built, and washed the 
base of the clifi*s on the left-hand side of the present 
turnpike-road from Exeter.” The New Town — that 
which is' chiefly inhabited by visitants—is on the hill¬ 
side and summit. Exmouth is not in itself a parish : 
hut lies chiefly within the parish of Littleham. “ The 
manor of Littleham and Exmouth,” says the “Route 
Book of Devon,’ “ has been since the Dissolution in 
the family of the Rolles; and the late Lord Rolle and 
his present surviving relict have been great and 
generous patrons to this toAvn. The fine and capacious 
church, built in 1824, and the market-house in 1830 ; 
the plantations and walks under the Beacon ; the sea¬ 
wall just completed ; in short nearly all the public 
improvements carried out Avithin these few years, with 
the exception of those executed by the late Mr. R. 
Webber, have been at their suggestion and expense.” 

Exmouth is well furnished Avith the various means 
and appliances that contribute to the requirements and 
pleasures of sea-side visitants. It has a good bathing- 
place on the beach, and baths in addition; libraries, 
assembly and subscription-rooms; hotels and lodging- 
houses of all sizes and Avitli every aspect; public 
Avalks; good shops,'and a good market; a.church and 
several chapels. None of the buildings arc such as to 
command much attention as AAwks of art, but they arc 
convenient and serviceable. The sea-wall is an im¬ 
portant and a substantial AV'ork. It is some 1,800 
feet long; and in addition to its primary purpose, it 
forms an excellent promenade and drive. The Avalks 
in and immediately around the toAvn are of a superior 
character. Several Aviihin the toAvn [afford noble pro¬ 
spects. That in front of Louisa Terrace commands a 
view that is in very fcAv tOAvns equalled cither for 
extent or beauty. Nearly the same may be said of 
Trefusis Terrace, and some other terraces of equally 
pleasant site, and unpleasant name. The Beacon Hill 
is very judiciously laid out as a public ground, Avith 
beds of floAvers, cA^ergreens, and ornamental shrubs. 
About the AA’alks arc placed rustic seats, and occasion¬ 
ally arbours. The views from different parts of Beacon 
Hill arc remarkably good, and altogether if is a very 
agreeable spot and admirably suited for the purpose to 
Avhich it has been applied. 

From the toAA'n there stretches a long sand-hank fnr 
into the river. A little loAver down the stream another 
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nnd.banV, filUd thf Warren, extendi from the 
cppofiteiide for two milti arroii the eitiury, Juit 
|)j- the fin! lanJ.hsnh there I* »l»o an WUnd, ahoul 
jsld.nreatn, callet! Shelley Sind; and ouliSde the 
Wamm, where the Kxe dliemlwpjr* lUelf Into the *n, 
a ilnilar tat lancer aeeoTOuUtlon hn formed, which is 
Lnown M the Tele Sand, Ity ihete meini the titer I* 
contnrted wiUiln a terr narrow wlndloj; clunncl where 
it mien the lea, although Jutt ahare the Shelley Sand 
it had Iwen * mile and a half acrota. TIte natural 
tarl>dur ihut furmrd withinilde Uic itnd-hanht ii 
oiled the Bight I and Is an anchorage for vcftcis waU* 
icg fur wind or tide to enable them to ascend the 
riref, or work oot from {t and panue iheir royage. 

TTjc ap|>earanec of the rlter ty Kxmoulh is very 
laneh that of a pood.sUed lake; and the town has a 
rather pleasing appearance in roniffjuenee,. From the 
aasdr, Cxmootli looVi somewhat futmal, tut from the 
rirrr It improtes rery much. The long lerraces of 
white houses, rising behind each other on the hill.ilde 
from among grotes of dark foliage, with the mass of 
meaner buildiogs at the base, the sand with tu fishing* 
hoaU and larger enft, And the broad sheet of water in 
front with the shipping ridiog at anchor upon it, com¬ 
pose together a pleasing and remarVable picture. But 
the finest tiew of the town—the view which exhibiti 
best and most gracefully its peeuliarities—Is obtained 
on a bright clear day, at full tide, from the slopes on 
the opposite side of the river by Star Cross. The town 
rises on the hUl-sidc in succestiTC tiers of white lioutct, 
whose cvffy.day character Is lost by distance. On the 
heights, on either band, arc epriakled numeroui gay 
villas, each half embowered In Its little plantation. 
Behind are the summits of loftier hllli, clad In aerial 
tints. The broad blue lake, as It appears to be, repeats 
the various forms and hues in sofiened and tremulous 
lines; while a light ikilT, or a deepdaden ship, sailing 
alowly along, imparts life and vigour to the whole scene. 
Ilxmouth has many attractlre short walks In Its 
vicinity; and many long ones also—hut we must leave 
them all to the visitor's own exploration, and onre 
more set forward on our journey. 

From a note puhliihed by Polwbele, In his * History 
of Devonshire,' we get n curious peep at the chief 
walering.plaee of Devon, towards the close of the 
cighteentli century, ft {i part of a letter written, he 
says, "to the author, about fifteen years 8go,(f.c. about 
1780) by a friend at Fxmouth." "Tlie village la a 
very pretty one, and composed for the most part of cot 
houses, neat and clean, consisting of four or five rooms, 
which are generally let at a guinea a week, . . . 

Kxmoulh boasts no public rooms or assemblies, save 
one card assembly, in an Inconvenient apartment at 
one of the Inns, on Monday evenings. The company 
meet at half-after five, and break up at ten—they play 
^ at shining whist, or twopenny quadrille. We have 
’ very few young people here, and no divenioni—no 
betla dames amusing to the unmarried, but some W. 
dames unamuilng to the married. Walking on a lilll, 
which commands a view of the ocean, and bathing. 


with a visit or two, lerrc to pais away the morning— 
and tea-drinking the evening." How Kxmouth would 
be horrified liy such a description of its retourccJ now I 

DAWttllf, 

From Kxmouth there Is a ferry to Sur Cross, where 
there is a station of the South Devon Railway. It has 
been propotnl to hare steam-boats ply at regular hours, 
instead of the present sailing and row-boats, which arc 
rather trying to the tender nerves of holiday-folkt when 
the south-weiteily wind causes a bit of a swell in the 
river, Tlio alteration would, no doubt, be of some 
adranUige to the town, though of little to the boatmen. 

Star Cross is one of the many small villages that 
hare profited by the growth of migratory habtU, and 
the tendency of the difTcrent migratory tribes to wend 
luwanls the Devonshire coast in their periodic flights. 
Ftar Cross was a small fishing village, whither a few 
Kxeter epicures used occasionally to come to eat, at 
their natiso home, the oysters and ihell-fltli, which arc 
Said to liavo a peculiarly good flavour when taken 
fireili from their beds near Uie mouth of the Kxc: now, 
Uiough still A small place, it has its icason, and its 
seasonable visiton, and professes to hold out some 
eipedal advantages. Be these as they may, it is said 
to be a thriving little place, l.ying along the Ilxe, it is 
a cheerful and pleasant, though quiet tillnge : there is 
an cxctllenl landing-plcr, formed by the Railway Com¬ 
pany; and It would not be surprising If, in somcjof the 
turns of fashion, this tilt recently obscure and out-of- 
the-way sillsge were to beeotne a bustling second-rate 
summer resort. 

When here, the visitor should go on to Powderham 
Castle, the seat of the Karl of Devon. In Norman 
times Powderham belonged to the Bohuns, by a female 
descendant of whom it was carried by marriage, about 
the middle of the fouricentli century, to Hugh Courte¬ 
nay, Karl of Devon. The Courtenays possessed vast 
estates in this county; many of them have passed nway 
long since, but Powderham has romainrd to the present 
day in their possession; and as svna said, it is now tho 
scat of the chief of the Courtenays. Gibbon, in his 
great work, the reader will remember, breaks off from 
the history of the Greek empire into a very long "di¬ 
gression on the origin and singular fortune of the house 
of Courtenay which, ho thinks, " the purple of three 
emperors, who have reigned at Constantinople, svill 
authorise or excuse," He follows the fortunes of tho 
three principal branches, and shows how only tho 
Courtenays of Kngland " have survived the revolutions 
of eight hundred years the race of the ancient Greek 
emperors remaining in o " lineal descendant of Hugh, 
tho first Karl of Des’on, n younger branch of the Cour¬ 
tenay's, who hare been seated at PoHderham Castio 
above four hundred years, from the reign of Edward 
the Third to tho present hour," And ho winds up the 
story with these philosophical reflections: "The Cour¬ 
tenays still retain tho plaintive motto, lapsus/ 
Quod /eei f] which asserts tho innocence and deplores 
o 
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tlic fall of their ancient house. While they sigh for 
past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings: in the long series of the Courtenay annals 
the most splendid era is likewise the most unfortunate ; 
nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy 
the emperors of Constantinople, who wandered over 
Europe to solicit alms for-the support of their dignity 
and the defence of their capital .*’—{^Decline and Fall* 
c. Ixi.) 

Wc too, it will be seen, have here ample room and 
verge enough” for the indulgence of historical digres¬ 
sion and moral reflection; and also—the house itself 
being one of the lions of the locality—for the display 
of antiquarian lore and critical acumen. But the reader 
need not fear: w’C are too compassionate of him to run 
a race after that fashion. We will just look round the 
park, and again jog on in our old, safe, steady, con¬ 
tinuous amble. 

Very little is left of the ancient Castle; or rather, 
what is left of the old castle has been transformed into 
a modern mansion, and very little appearance of anti¬ 
quity remains. Admission to Pow'derham Park is rea¬ 
dily granted, upon application. It is of great extent, 
and very picturesque in itself: the grounds stretch for 
a considerable distance along the Exe, and far up the 
hills to the north-east. From various parts there are 
views of great beauty; hut one spot—the highest point 
—where a Prospect-tower is erected, is one of the most 
celebrated in this “ land of the matchless view,” as a 
native poet styles it. In one direction is the valley of 
the Exe, with the river winding through it to Exeter, 
where the city with the Cathedral forms the centre of 
the picture, and the hills beyond make a noble back¬ 
ground. Southwards is the estuary of the Exe, with 
tbc town of Exmouth ; and beyond all, the English 
Channel. Again, there is a grand view over the Hal- 
don Hills ; and in an opposite direction there is a rich 
prospect, hacked by the Ottery Range. 

The Courtenays appear to have had another seat in 
tbc adjoining parish of Exminster—“ a great manor- 
house where the Earls of Devon resided, and ■svherc 
William Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbur}", was 
horn,” says the historian of the family. There was 
certainly a mined mansion here when Leland wrote: 
he says, “ Exminstcr is a pretty townlct, wlierc be the 
ruins of a manor-place embattled in tbc front. I trow 
it belonged to the Marquis of Exeter.” Only the 
name of it—‘ the Court lion sc*—remains now. Ex- 
min.slor is a pretty townlct. It lies ^nlong the river- 
sidc, and has much of that level gentle kind of beauty 
we are accustomed to associate with the Flemish or 
Dutch landscapes. Us quiet meadows, with the fat 
cattle about them, the lower of tlic village church 
tiMUg from the trees, the roofs of the little village, the 
curling smoke, the broad river beyond, with the sail of 
a fishing-boat or slovz-moving barge passing occasionally 
alontr,—tbe«e, and a calm evening sky overhead, make 
a picture such ns Cuyp would have loved to paint or 
Bh»omfleld to describe. Its low situation, however, 
it in moist wcnllicr rather nn aguish look; and, 


if we may believe Risdon, it once was aguish. He 
says, “ Exminster, so called of its site upon the river 
Exe, lieth so low, that the inhabitants are much subject 
to agues, through the ill-vapours and fogs.” But that 
wasAvritten two hundred years ago, and it may have 
changed since then. We have not heard any complaints 
against its healthiness. Indeed, Risdon himself makes 
mention of a person, living in this or the next parish, 
W'hose longevity gives a very different idea of its salu¬ 
brity :—“ There some time lived in this parish one 
Stone, who was of so hard a grit, that he, lived to 
the age of one hundred and twenty years.” A tough 
old Stone that! 

Adjoining Powderham is a quiet retired village, named 
Kenton, which is worth strolling to, as well on account 
of the beauty of its situation and the surrounding, 
scenery, as-of the picturesqueness of the village, and 
the superior character of the village church. Kenton 
was once, it is aflirined, a market-town, and a place, of 
some trade. The Church bears all the appearance of 
having belonged to a more important place than the 
present village : it is large and handsome, and will 
delight the antiquary and the admirer of village 
churches. The inside is equally worthy of examination 
with the exterior. Of the numerous statues of saints 
that once adorned both the interior and exterior, many 
have been destroyed; hut several still remain. On the 
screen, which is a remarkably fine one, is a series of 
painted figures of saints and prophets. 

While here we may mention the half-decayed town 
of Topsliam, about a couple of miles higher up the 
river, on the other side, just by the confluence of the 
Clist with the Exe, where the latter river suddenly 
increases in width from a quarter of a mile to three- 
quarters, Topsham -was once the port town of Exeter, 
and a full sharer in the ancient prosperity of that city. 
When the ship-canal was formed it was no longer 
necessary for large vessels to load and unload at Tops- 
ham, which gradually lost much of its trade and 
importance in consequence: it however had a consi¬ 
derable commerce of its own; its share in the New¬ 
foundland trade is said to have been larger than that 
of any other place except London. There is yet some 
export and coasting trade; but the chief employment • 
is in ship-huilding and its dependent manufactures. 
It has a population of about four thousand souls. Of 
late there has arisen a desire on the part of the inha¬ 
bitants to render it attractive to strangers, who may 
prefer to take up their temporary abode at a little 
distance inland rather than on the coast; and many 
improvements have recentlj''been made in consequence. 

Topsham is placed in a very pleasant situation— 
stretching for a mile or more along the east bank of the 
river, where it widens into the appearance of a lake, or 
an arm of the sea. The town consists of one main 
street, a mile in length, at the bottom of w’hich is tbc 
quay. Tbc older part is irregularly built, and the 
bouses are mostly mean : but many houses of a better 
class have been erected within the last few years. These 
arc so silualcd ns to command verj* fine views of tlie 
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estuary of the Exe with the rich scenery of its banks, 
anti the sea beyond. The Strand is well planted with 
elms, and would form an agreeable walk in itself; but 
of coarse its Talue is greatly increased by the beautiful 
scenery which is beheld from it. The church stands 
near the middle of the town, on a high cliff which rises 
abruptly from the river. It is an old building, but there 
fs nothing to ttottee in its architecture. Inside the 
church are two monuments, by Chantrey ; one is to the 
memory of Admiral Sir J. T. Duckworth; the other of 
his son Colonel Duckworth, who was killed at the 
battle of Albuera. The cburch*yard affords wide and 
rich prospects both up and down the river, and over 
the surrounding country. A good deal that is pic* 
turesque will be met with about the crazy-looking 
town itself; and some amusement will be found in 
watching the employments of the townsmen. 

Although we mention Topsbam here, it will bo most 
conveniently visited—and it is worth visiting—from 
Exeter. It is only three miles distance from that city, 
and omnibuses are frequently running—if the stranger 
does not like so long a walk. We have thus, after a 
long ramble, returned almost to our starting-place \ but 
we have not yet got to onr journey’s end ; and we now 
retrace our way to the sea-side. But we need not 
walk. It is a delicious sail down the Exe, from Tops- 
liam to the Warren. The scenery along the banks is 
of the finest kind of broad placid river scenery. The 
noble woods of Powderham, running down to the water, 
dignify and adorn the right bank; to which tlie 
villages of Powderham and Star Cross add considerable 
variety. The lofty tower of the Railway-station is a 
noticeable feature here; and the passage of n train 
along the brink of the rivet imparts to it nn air of 
novelty. On the left bank is the very pretty village 
of Lyrapstone—a retired little place, which folks who 
think ExmoutK too gay or town-like, yet wish to reside 
near It, are very fond of. The stroll to Eympstone 
and by the neighbouring heights, is one of the most 
favourite with the Exmoutb residents. Continuing 
the sail down the river, Exmouth soon becomes the 
chief feature; then the long wild sandbanks engage the 
attention, till the broad ocean comes into full view. 
We may land at the little hillock, which bears the 
tempting name of Mount Pleasant; in truth a pleasant 
spot enough, and in high repute with Exeter Cockneys, 
who are wont in the summer-time to recreate in the 
tea-gardens of the inn on its summit. 

From Mount Pleasant there is a pleasant way along 
the summit of the cliffs to Dawlish ; but there is also 
another, which we shall take, along their base. 

The cliffs on this west side of the Exe are lofty and 
precipitous. During westerly gales the sea beats 
against them with considerable force, whence, being of 
a rather soft red sandstone, they have become pierced 
and worn' in a strange wild manner. A shattered 
breakwater of massive stqne stands an evidence of the 
power of the waves. The appearance of the rocks at 
Ais Langstone Cliff is at all times highly picturesque; 
but when the westering sun brighlens the projecting 


masses into an intense golden red, and casts the hollows 
into a deeper gloom, while the heaving billow breaks 
against the base in snowy spray, the effect becomes 
exceedingly grand and impressive. 

Through this projecting point of Langstone Cliff the 
nulway passes, in a deep cutting. It soon emerges, 
and pursues its course along the base of the cliffs to 
Dawlish, Alongside, for the whole distance—^about a 
mile and a half—a strong sea-wall has been built, the 
top of which forms an admirable and very favourite 
walk. It was a bold venture to carry the line in such 
close proximity to the sea, along bo exposed a shore. 
Hitherto, however, it has received no injury. But the 
sea-wall has not escaped without damage! in the 
stormy weather of this last winter the sea forced a way 
through it in two or three places. As soon as the 
waves had effected an entrance at the base, they drove 
through with irresistible fury, forcing out the stones 
from the top and making a clean breach that way; bat 
we believe in no case did they break through the inner 
wall to the line. In those parts which experience has 
shown to be most exposed, measures have been taken 
to withstand the fury of the waves : and we may hope 
that the skill and daring of the engineer will be suc¬ 
cessful. 

Dawlish is situated nearly midway hetw'een the 
mouths of the Exe and the Teign, in a cove formed by 
the projecting headlands of Langstone Cliff on the 
north, and the Parson and Clerk Rocks on the south. 
The town itself lies along a valley which extends west¬ 
ward from the sea: whence, according to Polwhele, 
its name—Do/ /* signifying a fruitful mead on a river’s 
side 5 a very pleasant derivation, though a rather too 
fanciful one, A certtun Dr. Downman, who many years 
ago wrote an epic, entitled ‘Infancy,* and who wished 
to celebrate therein the curative qualities of Dawlish, 
seems to have had some misgivings whether the bar¬ 
barous sound of its name ought not to render it inad¬ 
missible in 80 sublime a song; but happily for the 
place he resolved otherwise, and Dawlish is handed 
down to posterity in "immortal verse.’’ He con¬ 
cludes his Fourth Book with this apostrophe : 

“ 0 Dawlish t though unclassic be thy name, 

By every JMuse unsung, should from tliy tide. 

To keen poetic eyes alone reveal’d. 

From the cerulean bosom of the deep 
(As Aphrodite rose of old) appear 
Health’s blooming goddess, and benignant smile 
On her true votary; not Cythera’s fane, 

Nor Eryx, nor the laurel boughs which waved 
On Delos erst, Apollo’s natal soil. 

However warm enthusiastic youth 
Dwelt on those seats enamour’d, shall to me 
Be half so dear,” 

And he promises that if DawlisVs " pure encircling 
waves,” besides exhibiting to him this poetic vision, 
will only restore the timid virgin's bloom, health to the 
child, and " with the sound, firm-judgingmind, imagina¬ 
tion, arrayed in her once glowing vest,” to the man, 
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he will continue, despite its unclassic name, to sing the 
praises of the happy town: 

To thee my lyre 

Shall oft he tuned, and to thy Nereids green 

Long, long unnoticed, in their haunts retired. 

Nor will I cease to prize thy lovely sti-and. 

Thy towering cliifs, nor the small hahhling hrook, 

mose shallow current laves thy thistled vale.” 

We are convinced now that tve have not keen poetic 
eyes. We have in vain looked on the cerulean bosom 
of the deep, for the blooming goddess to appear. Once 
indeed we fancied we were about to behold her rise, as 
Aphrodite rose of old, when lo! as poor Slender found 
his Ann Page^ she was a great lubberly boy.’’ Polwhele 
was afraid (some fifty years ago) that “ the conclusion 
of this description may ere long be attributed to fancy ; 
as a canal, cut through the vale, hath destroyed the 
natural beauties of the rivulet.” Certainly the little 
stream, whether it be called babbling brook, or rivulet, 
or canal, is sufficiently unpoetical now. But there is 
something to remind one of Dr. Downraan’s descrip¬ 
tion : if there be no thistles in the vale there are plenty 
of donkeys. 

At the commencement of the present century, Dawlish 
was in the transition state from a humble fishing village 
to a genteel watering-place. In general,” says a 
writer about that time, “the houses are low cottages, 
some tiled, the greater number thatched. On Dawlish 
Strand there is a handsome row of new buildings, twelve 
in number. Other commodious bouses have lately been 
erected nearer the water.” Dawlish gradually grew 
into notice and favour, as this coast became better 
known; and it has now, for some years past, taken a 
high rank among the smaller watering-places of Devon 
sliirc. At the last census it contained above three 
thousand inhabitants. 

For the invalid, and those who need or desire 
warm winter abode, yet wish for a less gay neighbour¬ 
hood than Torquay, Dawlish has great attractions : and 
it is in equal estimation as a summer sea-side residence. 
Tlic valley along which the town is built is well 
sheltered on all sides, except the seaward; and the 
temperature is said by Dr. Shaptcr, and others who 
have paid particular attention to the climate of the 
coast of Devon, to he warmer and more equable than 
any other of the winter watering-places, except Tor¬ 
quay ; and some doctors will hardly except it. Here, as 
well as elsewhere on this const, the myrtle, the hydran¬ 
gea, and many another tender plant, grows and blooms 
freely in the open air. And the situation is as pleasant 
as the temperature is mild and genial. Lying embayed 
in a cove, which is terminated at each extremity by 
bluff bold cliffs, the beach in calm weather always 
affords a picturesque and cheerful walk. Through the 
centre of the valley flows a rivulet, across which 
several bridges arc thrown; on cither side of the 
stream is a greensward, with dry gravel walks, care¬ 
fully kept so ns at all times to be an agreeable warm 
parade. The houses and shops arc built on both 
sides of the valley ; a few villa residences arc on the 
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slopes of the hills; and along the strand and by ibe 
Teigiimoutli road are hotels, public rooms, and terraces, 
and detached residences chiefly appropriated to the 
uses of the visitants. 

The public buildings are convenient, but not remark¬ 
able. The old church of Dawlish, at the western 
extremity of the town, was a very ancient pile and of 
some architectural interest. It was, with the exception 
of the tower, pulled down about five-and-twenty years 
ago, and the-present edifice erected in its place. In¬ 
side the church are two monuments, by Flaxman; they 
are both to the memory of ladies ; but they are not to be 
classed high among the productions of the great sculp¬ 
tor. The South Devon Railway forms a noticeable 
feature of Dawlish. The line is carried, partly on a 
viaduct, between the town and the sea. When the 
formation of the railway was first proposed, it was warmly 
resisted by the inhabitants, who anticipated that it 
would destroy the character of the town as a quiet 
retreat. Such, however, has not been the result. The 
Railway Company constructed their works so as not to 
interfere with, but rather increase, the convenience of 
the visitor; and their buildings are of an ornamental 
kind. The noble sea-wall affords a new and excellent 
promenade. The viaduct is both novel and pleasing in 
appearance. The method of traction originally adoj)ted 
on this line, was the unfortunate Atmospheric System, 
As on the Croj^don Railway it has been abandoned, 
and the locomotive has taken its place; but the engine- 
houses remain. One of these was erected at Dawlish, 
and it is greatly to be desired that some use may be 
found for it, as, though not more ornamental than was 
appropriate for the purpose to which it was to be 
applied, it is really a good-looking building. It is in 
the Italian style, the campanile serving to carry off the 
smoke. The material of which it is constructed is the 
red limestone, or Devonshire marble as it is called; 
and its appearance ought to he a lesson to the Devon¬ 
shire builders. Almost all the houses of a first or 
second-rate character in this part of the county are 
built of this stone; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it has been thought proper to cover the surface 
with composition. No material could be more suitable 
or more in keeping with the general character of the 
scenery than this red limestone, and none less pleasing 
than the paltry imitative white stucco. The Devon¬ 
shire marble is beautifully veined and admits of a liigh 
polish—it is really surprising that architects have not, 
in some of the costly residences erected along this 
coast, tried the effect of introducing the polished stone 
in the ornamental parts, while the general surface was 
formed of the rough blocks* The cost of working may 
be a sufficient objection to the polished stone; but to 
cover it in any case with the offensive plaster is most 
grievous. 

The cliffs on the west of Dawlish have been strangely 
pierced and riven by the violence of the sea. Many 
huge lumps of rock stand out quite detached from the 
parent cliff. (Cut No. 4.) The same thing occurs else¬ 
where, as we have already had occasion to mention, 
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anti B« we iltall i«? fn plawi we have yet to thit. 
But nowhere clre within the limiu of our yreient 
journey do they atiuise lo fantattie an appearance as 
between Dawltih and Tcij;nmoath. When the wares 
niTTOund them at high tide and beat ngiintt the clitTs, 
these rocks and the coast generally are rcmaikably 
picturesque and striking. 

It would be improper to quit Oiwllsh without men¬ 
tioning the many beautiful walks that it postcises. 
Some extend up the ralley, aflbniing delJCJOB* shady 
slroth in the summer, and sheltered tunny ones in the 
winter. Tliose along the higher grounds are Taried 
and agreeabte, and rommand often wide and dirersitied 
prospects. The sea-riews arc numerous, and rery 
good. Indeed, both the aclitc and the feeble may find 
delightful walks of rarious kinds, and srelt ad.iptcd to 
their rcipectirc powers. Altogether Cawlisli will be 
enjoyed by those who seek n quiet, retired, but not 
unsocial or dull watering-place. 

Tjtioujjot’in. 

Along the coast from Dawlish to Tcignmoulh there 
Is a continual alternation of tall clifTs and deep depres¬ 
sions. Ttic rocks are bold and striking, and the sail 
between the towns is a right pleasant one. To walk 
the distance, you must follow the road to Country 
llottsc, a little inn, somewhat more than a mflc from 
Dawlish, when you may turn down a rough, green, 
rocky lane, known as Smuggler’s Lane, which leads to 
the beach by the Parson and Clerk, The clids Iicrc 
are rugged and wild. Two of the most noticeable of the 
many detached fragments bear the trivial names of the 
Parson and Clerk, from some supposed resemblance to 
those functionaries. The Parson is, of course, of most 
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capacious rotundity; the Clerk is sparer: he might 
have l>ccn more appropriately named the Curate. The 
railway here emerges f^rom a tunnel: it is protected, as 
before, by a sea-wall, which forms a wide and level 
road almost to Tcignmoulh. From the Parson Bock 
the view of Tcignmoulh, ond the bay in which it lies, 
with the distant headland, is very fine. Tf»e seaward 
prospect from the sea-wall is excellent. There Is a 
footpath along the brow of the lofty cliff under which 
liic railway runs, from which there ts n very command¬ 
ing view over the ocean. 

Tcignmoulh lies near the centre of the wide hay 
formed by' the high land of Orcomb on the north, 
and Hope's Ness on tlic south. Its name marks its 
position by the mouth of the river Tcign. The town 
is divided, for parochial and other purposes, info East 
and ^VcstTcignmoulh, but there is no actual separation 
between them. East Tcignmoulh is the part that is 
built near the sea at the eastern end of the Den : 11 est 
Tcignmouth lies along the cast bank of the river. (Cut, 
No. 5.) 

Camden, Leland, and other of our older antiquaries, 
hare asserted that Tcignmouth is the place where the 
Danes first landed in England: but there can be no 
doubt whatever tliat they arc mistaken, and that the 
Tinmoulh of the Savon Chroniclers is Tynemouth, in 
Nortliumbcrlatid. TcignmouUi seems to have been at 
an early period n place of some trade. There svas then 
no. sand-har ftl the mouth of the river, and the haven 
Was safe and convenient. Tcignmouth contributed, at 
least occasionally, its proportion of armed ships to the 
national fleet. Before the reign of Henry VIII. the 
river showed signs of silting.up, and sand had begun 
to accumulate in (lie harbour. An Act of Parliament 
was passed In that reign to amend the harbour; in the 
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me !-'•««» »!■''! Itnsfr* tf tVt rnlirstjr nitcns;:* 
fihf* ijvrif*. TV'^r *frlnHcto«n «n<I fj th<* 
WA l! c cia%l j aVJc tsl5,<. Snd !<otfU. TIip 

railJ’.f jj In li I’uUiP lliwm*, 

nFch »!an<li In tlsp crnUP rf iJie Crnctrit i^P 

Pfnj hit ftlsrp* itradurp,an lonlcfrtllwpnt, 

« IV-rif rpJ’innsiif. Il rnr.u!p» » ipirlon* t a!l>rcv'tt', 
rniisnl a«! Tr3'l>f*tiy>n>« inJ all ihr wljfr rwimt 
ciaxl la «'4th *n r»l.f.rp. IT r *'«»• l» lul 
►abiUatUJ; It li hlcr/rJ «i Kstti iyiicU rlf jle msJ, 
an.!, tjr lie tjJ fcf» 1 HaYi! cn n I>ntJ*P ca i!;p IVn, 

to pul!c tlp~i la rrTfilPj tlf tlrtr. Tl-c« atr two 
clurcK* In ^’'>'1' con'j-inliTtly rrfeni, 

ar<l vpW, ii wraM It KarJ lo J 

frJ asplVf town tl»t cr.lrtwo cliurtlir*, and Iwth I 
to IU-f»»cun-il. I'^ilTrt^mnoyth Clurtli l« a I’npular } 
It it twJ la It J‘'fpn<JrtI *« an fxamftjp of 
tHf Siton itjlo.—If to, It St a tery l-s-l r3i»*nf>Ip, Tl r j 
lattrior it at l/rl";; •'« ata ar.l frT.fntallc ;*’ 

t'iUcm fJ.it »fc* ft'* aj’poroIaJrtl 03 ft Sartliy 

lu'^fnlrp. Wo? Tf*pT.?ronth tT.urt!« V« no tc^rmlp;; 
tjuilitr. In ft*Tia It it an orta;^n, with ft tjuffr lower 
at otse cf thf ar^Jp*. The latcrlor ml•!<{ raJte a dowht 
wl.«l.cf the t!f i*stJ ntit pot taltn fion a 
to wj.irh KM It t. iphi, with ft liitlo altrratlcn cf ll c pU 
an<l palJery, It mJ.Jy cramtf J. 

Tte p!err of Trt,-^noti?H ft It* prfimfti*'!**,—unii- 
TillrJ cn lUi rostt, at’l r-'t to he raiDy »afpai»ftl 
thewlcrr. The Dm «si a wjVr, creretf, unt'i'htly 
«Bjy ira*tf, Ijirtr hetw on tie ira asd the towD, and ett- 

IrciJirpfnj*n r.ittTclpin!Oulh to the liver. Tl>i» watte 1 
It ftl Irrjth ccfcrol Into the Intspmtion ef the town*. 


people tttlphl at well It applied to mjne «ie: accord¬ 
ingly it WA« IcTtllfd, the ccttlte wat laid down with 
lutf, and areund U «aa earricti an excellent carriage- 
dtifC; while hclween tlili and the te.vch ft Iroad walk 
wai fom>ed, extendlr;; ahorc half a tnlle ftlon;j the im- 
litJc. Thu*, what had hitlicito hern a defurmity hccamc 
net fnerrly an nreiament, hut one cf the tnoit valuable 
additloni which could hare hern made to the town. 
Wlihin the latt tear the ita-wall cf the rtlltray hat 
prolonged thl* wall for more than a mile faithcr. The 
people of Tri^ffioulh arr juiily jiroud of t}>e Den. 
The cute, within which Tcignmuuth lie*, it a tcry 
l>rautiful one: the htnad blue ocean, which in all Iti 
wcntlrr'Ut heiwty atretrbe* iTfoie you, it tiudded with 
tetifli cor.ifantly I'aiiing to and fro; eccationally, 
one and another iMp It iccn woiling In or out of the 
hsfh^jur, t;n!e*i if he when the curl of ihc ware* over 
ihr h^r at law water tndicatci the hidden dan^r; and 
ihc Dm pot only afTordi the ir.oit contcnitni meant 
cf ohfcrrJrp fl e hcauty and Infernf of the »ccnr, hut 
iu itielf woutJ puitrit prra? atiractiont for the gay 
f^IV* who titit thete towni, a« a parade whereon to 
(ale tliefr daily exenrfic, rr fo ei*em&Ic In order to *cc 
ftnd IfC teen. The I)ea appcari 10 preat advantage 
cn a lummer evening, when the tun it tinking behind 
tie diftant elifTi. TI,e moonlight view of (he tea on a 
fine clear night i* inanclhuily fine. Half the town 
ireni tomttimrt fo It ai*eml!H on the Den, if the 
felt moon te patttculirly bn'lltant. 

Tlie rountry alcut Tcignmouth it of uncommon 
beauty: in every direction there arc pleaaant and 
attractive walki. I'rorn tie hitfi, which liie far aloft 
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behind the town, the prospects of mingled sea and land 
are deservedly famous. But the sketch we have alreadj^ 
given in speaking of the walks in the neighbourhood 
of Sidmoutli, must suffice as a sort of general description 
of the characteristics of Devonshire scenery; and here, 
as in other places, we must be content with a mere 
reference. It would be improper, however, not to 
speak particularly of the advantages that Teignmouth 
affords for aquatic excursions. The boats and boatmen 
of the town are celebrated ; and the visitor will find a 
sail along the coast towards Babbicombe, or up the 
Teign, a treat of no ordinar}'^ kind. There is a regatta 
at Teignmouth every season, which is famed all through 
these parts. 

The Teign, although not so romantic in its lower 
course as the Dart, has much of loveliness and some¬ 
thing of majesty. As you ascend it the valley opens 
in a series of exquisite reaches; the banks at one 
moment descend to the edge of the water in gentle 
wooded slopes, and presently rise in abrupt cliffs; 
while ever and again is seen on the hill sides, or in 
some sheltered vale, a cottage, or a little collection of 
cottages: 

“ Cluster’d like stars some few, but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats; 

Or glancing on each other cheerful looks. 

Like separated stars with cloxids between.” I 

Worchtvorth* 

To some one or other of these quiet, retired places, 
parties are often made for a summer holiday. Combe 
and Cooinbeinteignliead Cellars, are especial favourites 
with those who love to go junketting. Devonshire, the 
reader no doubt knows, is famous for two delicious 
preparations of milk—^junkets and clotted cream. They 
arc imitated in other countries, hut in Devonshire only 
are they to be had in perfection. The junket, wdiich 
is made by mixing spirits and spices writh cream pre- 
pared in a particular manner, is properly a summer 
dish ; hut the cream is for every season. Cobbett, in the 
pleasantest and healthiest of his books, the ' Rural 
Rides,’ relates how, on baiting on a dreary day at an 
inn in Sussex, and finding to bis sorrow there was no 
bacon in the bouse, be at once resolved to proceed 
again on liis journey, ibougb Ibe nigbt was drawing on 
ami it was pouring of rainthe want of bacon, be 
says, making him fearful as to all other comforts. And 
he was right. He knew the country well; and he 
knew, therefore, that the lack of bacon in a Sussex inn 
was a sure symptom of ill housekeeping. In Devon¬ 
shire the test is a difierent one. Here the rambler 
may be certain, if he be not served with clotted cream 
to bis breakfast, there must be something amiss ; and 
he will do well at once to sbifi bis quarters. 

Mrs. Bray very properly extols the junkets and 
cream of her favourite Devonshire: and she adds a 
good illustration of their excellence. After speaking 
of the references made to them in old authors, she says 
that she one day observed to an old dame, of whose 
cream she had just been partaking in her dairy, and 
who had explained her method of preparing it, ** that 


she little thought of how ancient date was the custom 
of preparing the rich scalded cream in the manner she 
rvas describing to me. ‘ Auncient!’ she exclaimed : 
** I’se warrant he’s as old as Adam; for all the best 
things in the world avere to be had in Paradise# And,” 
adds our fair authoress, “ I must admit, if all the best 
things in the world were really to be found in Paradise, 
our cream might certainly there claim a place.” Let the 
reader try it at breakfast next time be is in Devonshire, 
and he will be of the same opinion. 

If it be not thought worth while to hire a boat for a 
sail up the river, there are market-boats which ply 
daily between Teignmouth and Newton, that carry 
passengers for a trifling fare, in which a qAace can be 
taken; and the scenery of the river may be well en¬ 
joyed from them. Just above the town the Teign is 
crossed by a bridge, which was erected about twenty 
years ago, and which is said to be the longest bridge in 
England. The roadway is supported on iron trusses, 
which form some four or five-and-thirty arches. Over 
the main channel there is a swing-bridge, which opens 
so as to permit the passage of .ships up the river. This 
bridge is another of the pleasant wmlks of Teignmouth. 
At low water there is on either side a muddy swamp, 
but at high tide the view from the bridge up the river 
is very beautiful, especially at sunset. The richly- 
wooded valley through which the broad stream winds 
is backed by bills, receding behind each other till the 
distance is closed by the lofty Tors of Dartmoor. 
Looking downwards, the river, with Teignmouth on 
one side, and Shaldon on the other, is singularly pic¬ 
turesque : and it is still finer and more rememherable 
if beheld on a bright night, wdien the full moon is high 
over the distant sea, and sends a broad i)ath of lustre 
along the river,—which appears like a lake closed in 
by the sand-bank that then seems to be united to the 
opposite Ness,—and the wdiite houses that lie within 
reach of the moon’s beams shine out in vivid contrast 
to the masses of intense shadow. 

Torquay. 

On leaving Teignmouth w^c may cross the river by 
the bridge and look at Ringmoor, or by the ferry to the 
picturesque village of Shaldon, which both from its 
fisher}^ and as a watering-place may be considered as 
an adjunct to Teignmouth. The Torquay road lies 
along the summits of the lofty cliffs, and though too 
muclj enclosed within ^high banks, there may be had 
from it numerous views of vast extent. But more 
striking combinations of sea and land are to be found 
nearer the edge of the cliffs. Teignmouth, with the 
const beyond, is seen here to great advanttage. (Cut 
No. 5.) The coast from Teignmouth to Torquay is all 
along indented with greater or less recesses, and as the 
rocks are high and rugged, many of these coves have a 
most picturesque appearance. A larger one, Babhi- 
comhe Bay, is considered to be one of the finest of the 
smaller bays on the coast. Here, till not many yea:rs 
ago, were onl}^ a dozen rude fishermen’s hovels, which 
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ceemed to grotr out of the rough roehy hank*: now 
there arc numcroui gootlly rilbw with Uielr partJcniand ' 
pUntations, scattered along the hill-sides) hotels hare 
been hniU, and there reigns orcr all an air of gentility 
and relinement;—a poor compensation for tite old, tin* 
cnldrated, native wildness that has vanished before it. 

St, Mary Church, just ahore nahhlcomhc Bay, Las 
also aherrd nith the changing times. From a quiet 
country village, it has grown into n place of some resort, 
and bouses for the reception of wralUiy visitors 
have been built and arc building on every side. There 
is not much to notice in the villsgc. The church is a 
plain building of various dates, and noluniatcresting to 
tbe architectural antiquary. It stands on an elevated 
site, and the tall tower serves as a land-mark for a long 
distance. In the church-yard nny be seen a pair of 
stocks and a whipping-post in excellent preservation. 
^VhiIe at St, Jlarj-’j the stranger will do Well to visit 
Mr. B'oodJy’a marble works: the sliow-roomi, which are 
open to him, contain a wonderful variety of the Devon- 
sbire marbles, wrought into ehirnDcy-piecrs and rarious 
articles of use or omaroenU Some of tbe specimens 
arc very beautiful. 

A short distance further it Bishopstowe, the scat of 
the Bishop of Exeter: a large and handsome building 
of recent erection, in the Italian Palazru style. It stands 
in a commanding situation in one of the very finest parts 
of this coast; and the terraces and towers must afiunl 
the most splendid prospects. Immediately below the 
Bishop’s palace is Anstis Cove, the most romantic spot 
from Sidmouth to the Dsrt, (Cut, No. 0.) It is a 
deep indentation in the di/Ts, where a stream appears 
at some time or other to have worked out its way in a 
bold ravioc to the ocean. On either hand the little bay 
is bounded by bold wild rocks. On the left a bare head¬ 
land juts out into the sea, which has worn it, though of 
hardest marble, into three or four tugged peaks. On 
the’ right, the craggy sides of the lofty hill are covered 
thick with wild copse and herbage, while from among 
the loose fragments of rock project stunted oak, and 
birch, and ash trees, their trunks overgrown with mosses 
and lichens, and encompassed with tangled heaps of 
trailing plants. The waves roll beayilyinto the narrow 
cove, and dash into snowy foam ngalnst the marble 
rocks and upon the raised beach, A lovely spot it is 
as a lonely wanderer or a social patty could desire for 
a summer-day's enjoyment. Tbe Devonshire marble, 
which is now in so much request, is chiefly quarried 
from Anstis Cove end Bahhicombe Bay. Wiile here, 
Kent's Hole, a cavern famous for the fossil remains 
which have been discovered in it, and so well known 
from tbe descriptions of Dr. Bucklund and other geo¬ 
logists, may be visited, if permission has been previously 
obtained of the Curator of the museum at Torquay. 
The cavern is said to be COO feet in length, and it has 
cevcral chambers and winding passages. Numerous 
stalactites depend from the roof, and the floor Is covered 

y a slippery coating of stalagmite: the place is very 
curious, but has little of the impressiveness of the 
caverns of Yorkshire and the Peak, At Tor-wood, 


close by, are a few picturesque fragments of a building 
that once belonged to the monks of Tor Abbey j was 
afterwards a scat of the Earl of Londonderry; and 
then a farmhouse. 

Nearly all the way from Teignmouth the stranger 
win have observed, not without surprise, (he number 
of large and expensive residences that have been 
recently erected on almost every available (and many 
an unpromising) spot. Many appear to have beers 
l>egun without a proper reckoning of tbe cost, and arc 
standing in an unfinished state; many that arc finished 
ore * to let,' but rooro ore occupied. As Torquay is 
approached, the number rapidly increases, until on the 
skirts of the town there appears, os it has been appro¬ 
priately termed, "a forest of villas." What old Fuller 
calls the plague of building," seems to have alighted 
here Jn its strongest form. But whatever may be the 
case further oiT, it is said that n villa of the beat kind 
is hardly ever completed and furnished in the immediate 
vicinity of the town before a tenant is found ready to 
secure it. 

No other watering-place in England has risen so 
rapidly into importance ns Torquay. Lcland indicates 
its existence without mentioning its name. Speaking 
of Torbay he says, " There is a pier and succour for 
flshcr-boats in the bottom by Torre priory," What it 
was in the middle of the sixteenth century it remained, 
with little alteration, to the end of the eighteenth, 
“The living generation," says the ‘Route Book, of 
Devon,' " has seen the site where now stand stately 
buildings, handsome shops, and a noble pier, with a 
busy population of 8000 souls, occupied by a few- 
miserable-looking fisbing-huts, and some loose stones 
jutting out from the shore, as n sort of anchorage or 
protection for the wretched craft of its inhabitants." 
The same work suggests a reason, in addition to tbe 
causes that have led to its unrivalled popularity, for 
the remarkable increase of houses:—" Tlic increase of 
buildings and liouscs here has been, perhaps, greater 
than in any other tow n—[watering-place is meant: Birk- 
cnliead and otlicr commercial and manufacturing towns 
have, of course, increased to a much greater extent]-^ 
in the kingdom. This, in a great measare, may be 
attributed, in addition to its beauty of situation and 
salubrity of climate, to the natural advantages it pos¬ 
sesses for building. The whole district being nearly 
one large marble quarry, the renter or possessor of a 
few feet square has only to dig for his basement story, 
and the material, with the exception of a little timber, 
which is landed before his door, for the completion of 
his superstructure, is found." 

Torquay lies in a sunny and sheltered cove at the 
uorth-eastern extremity of the noble Torbay. Lofty 
hills surround it on all sides except the south, where 
it is open to the sea. The houses are built on the 
sides of the hills, which rise steeply from the bosom of 
tbe bay. Tims happily placed, the town enjoys almost 
all the amenities of a more southern clime: the tem¬ 
perature is mild and equable^ beyond perhaps that of 
any other part of tho island. In avinter the ait is 
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‘svarm and balmy; wbile in summer the heat is tem¬ 
pered by the gentle sea breezes; and it is said to be 
less humid than any other spot on the coast of Devon* 
It suffers only from the south-vrestern gales, and they 
serve to clear and purify the atmosphere. Dr* (now 
Sir J.) Clarke, in his celebrated work on ‘ Climate,' 
gives it the first place among English towns as a resi¬ 
dence for those whose health requires a warm winter 
abode ; and his decision at once confirmed and widely 
extended the popularity it had already attained. He 
says, ‘^.The general character of the climate of this 
coast is soft and humid. Torquay is certainly drier 
than the other places, and almost entirely free from 
fogs. This drier state of the atmosphere probably arises, 
in part, from the limestone rocks, which are confined 
to the neighbourhood of this place, and partly from its 
position between the two streams, the Dart and the 
Teign, by which the rain is in some degree attracted. 
Torquay is also remarkably protected from the north¬ 
east winds, the great evil of our spring climate. It is 
likewise sheltered from the north-west. This pro¬ 
tection from winds extends also over a very consider¬ 
able tract of beautiful country, abounding in every 
variety of landscape; so that there is scarcely a wind 
that blows from which the invalid will not be able to 
find a shelter for exercise, either on foot or horseback. 
In this respect Torquay is much superior to any other 
place we have noticed. , • . The selection will, I 
believe, lie among the following places, as winter or 
spring residences: Torquay, the Undercliff (Isle of 
Wight), Hastings, and Clifton,—and perhaps in the 
generality of cases will deserve the preference in the 
order stated.” 

After such an encomium from one of the most cele¬ 
brated physicians of the day, Torquay could not fail to 
obtain a large influx of visitors—and those of the class 
most desiderated. Torquay is now the most fashionable 
resort of the kind. It has both a summer and a winter 
season; and the commencement of the one follows 
close upon the termination of the other. Hither come 
invalids from every part of the kingdom in search of 
health, or in the hope of alleviating sickness : and 
hither also flock the idle, the wealthy, and the luxu¬ 
rious, in search of pleasure, or of novelty, or in the 
hope of somehow getting rid of the lingering hours, 

A good deal of amusement, and some instruction, 
might be found in a sketch of the history of the wells, 
and the baths, and the watering-places of England; 
and there are abundant materials for the illustration 
of such a sketch in our lighter literature. It would be 
curious to compare the various ways in which, in suc¬ 
cessive generations, the votaries of fashion and of plea¬ 
sure have sought to amuse themselves, under the pre¬ 
tence of seeking after health; and how variously health 
has been souglit after by those who have really been in 
pursuit of it: and equally curious w'ould it be to com¬ 
pare the appliances as well as the habits at such places, 
Torquay would probably be found to bear little more 
resemblance to Tonbridge-Wells or to Bath, to Har- 
rowgate, or Buxton, or Cheltenhani, or any other of 


our older towns of the same class, than it would to the 
baths of Germany,'or the Italian cities of refuge, 
Torquay has many buildings for the general con¬ 
venience ; but it has no public building that W’ill 
attract attention on account of its importance or its 
architecture. There are subscription, reading, and 
assembly-rooms, first-rale hotels, a club-house, baths, 
and a museum; there arc also three or four dispen¬ 
saries and charitable institutions# But there are none 
of them noticeable buildings; the town W’ears alto¬ 
gether a domestic ‘ Belgravian’ air; it is a town of 
terraces and villas. The pier is the chief public work: 
it is so constructed as to enclose a good though small 
tidal harbour; and it forms also a promenade. The 
principal shops lie along the back of the harbour, and 
they, as may be supposed, are well and richly stored. 
The streets are mostly narrow and irregular. The 
houses wdiich the visitors occupy are built on the 
higher grounds; they rise in successive tiers along the 
hill sides, and the villas extend far outside the older 
town, A new town of villas is stretching over Beacon 
Hill, and occupying the slopes that encircle Mead Foot 
Cove. All the new villa residences are more or less 
ambitious in their architecture ; some of them are very 
elegant buildings. They are, of course, of difierent 
sizes, ranging from cottages to mansions. They are 
built of stone—till lately, in almost every instance 
covered with stucco. Some of very ornamental cha¬ 
racter have been recently erected with the limestone 
uncovered. There is no good public parade by the 
sea-side: the new road to Paignton is but an apology 
for one, though a magnificent parade might have been 
constructed there: a better situation could not be de¬ 
sired. Recently a piece of ground of about four acres, 
in the most fashionable part of Torquay—but at some 
distance from the sea—has been laid out as a public 
garden: and it is, of its kind, a right pleasant one. 
The walks are numerous ^vithin the limits of the town, 
•which are pleasant in themselves, or afford pleasing 
prospects. Along the summit of Waldon flill the 
whole extent of Torbay is seen to great advantage: a 
grander prospect could hardly be desired over the ever- 
varying and ever-glorious ocean. 

The views from Beacon Hill are almost equally fine. 
Noble views of Torquay, and of the eastern end of 
Torbay, may be had from the Paignton Road, and from 
the meadows by Tor Abbey, and the knolls about 
Livermead (Cut, No. 7). We shall say nothing of the 
walks in the vicinity of Torquay ; the people of Torquay 
do not walk there: but there are rides and drives all 
around, of a kind to charm the least admiring ; and the 
whole heart of the country is so verdant that they are 
hardly less admirable in winter than at any other season. 

The appearance of Torbay is so tempting, that we 
can hardly suppose the visitor, however little of a sailor, 
will be content without having a sail on it. He should 
do so, if only to see Torquay to most advantage. From 
the crowd of meaner buildings which encircle the harbour 
and extend along the sides of the cove, rise the streets 
and terraces of white houses, like an amphitheatre, tier 
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and a new Breakwater is now in course of construction, 
which will, it is expected, form a sufficient shelter for 
large merchant ships and frigates of war. (Cut, No. 8.) 

It^w'as at Brixham Quay that William, Prince of 
Orange, landed on that expedition which gave to him 
the British crown, and secured to England its consti¬ 
tution. The Dutcii fleet, after some misadventures, 
rode safely into Torbay on the morning of the 5 th of 
November, 1688. The townsmen of Brixham wel¬ 
comed their arrival by carrying off provisions, and 
proffered their boats for the landing of the troops. As 
soon as a British regiment was sent ashore, William 
himself followed, and superintended the disembarkation 
of the remainder of the army. Burnet says the Prince’s 
whole demeanour wore an unusual air of gaiety. While 
William was busily engaged in directing the military 
arrangements, the self-important Doctor stepped up to 
him and offered- his service in any way he could be of 
use. “ And what do you think of predestination now, 
Doctor ? ” was the Prince’s reply. Dartmouth says he 
added a hint about studying the canons,—which Burnet 


seems to have caught the drift of more accurately than 
of the question. 

In the centre of the market-place of Brixham stands 
a monument, in which is fixed a block of stone, with 
this inscription engraven on it: On this stone, and 

near this spot, William, Prince of Orange, first set foot 
on landing in England, 5th of November, 1688.” 
When William IV. visited Brixham, the inhabitants 
presented him with a small fragment of this stone 
enclosed in a box of heart of oak. 

The fleet which brought William to England was not 
the last that has lain at Torbay. In the following year 
the French fleet, after having defeated the combined 
English and Dutch squadron, sailed into Torbay, and 
lay there for several days. The fleet of Earl St. Vin¬ 
cent made Torbay a principal station. The Belle- 
roplion^ with Bonaparte on board of it, was anchored 
off Brixham for some time. The fallen Emperor is 
said to have gazed over the hay with undisguised 
admiration: What a beautiful country! how much it 

resembles Porto Ferrajo in Elba !” was his exclamation. 


















LEEDS. 

AND THF, OJiOTniNG DISTKICT. 


Tiiekg ii no county in I'ngUnd whicU prcscnU more 
diverse features in its difTerent parts than Yorkshire— 
the huge, vide-sprcatling Yorkshire. And yet these 
djflcrenecs have been brought about more by man's 
busy doings, than by the physical structure of the 
county ; or nlher, certain diversities being established 
by Nature in her geological developments, man has 
given a more and more marked character to these 
diversities by his stcam>cnginet, his looms, hb spinning 
machines, and his mining operations. 

Beginning at York, and following the meandcrings 
of the Derwent, from the vicinity of that ancient city 
to the vicinity of Scarborough, we have a line of 
demarcation through n portion of the county. Begin¬ 
ning again nt York, and following the Ouse until it 
empties itself into the Humber, we have a second 
irregular line. Starting a third time from llic same 
point, and proceeding north-west to the boundary of 
Westmorland, partly along the upper valley of the 
Ouse, and partly along the ridge of a ebain of moua- 
taios, we have a third line of separation. Yorkshire 
is by these lines parted off into three portions, or 
/(iJitiga; and these three Ridings differ considerably 
one from another. If our present concern were with 
the county generally, we should have to point out the 
main features of difference between the Last and the 
North Ridings; hut it snllicct for us to show that 
the West Riding differs ttrikingly from both. A steam- 
engine is a rarity in the East and North; in the West 
-its puffing, panting movements are familiar enough. 
In the East and North the streams, if they do any 
work at all, exhibit it in the navigation of barges, and 
in turning corn-mills: in the West, the streams arc 
busy coadjutors in the making and finishing of cloth. 
In the East and North, the chief towns (excepting 
Hull) derive most of their commercial importance from 
being centres of agricultural districts: in the West, 
there arc a dozen towns which nil but rank with the 
hlanchesters and Blrminghams. In the East and 
North, the villages arc almost wholly agricultural; in 
the West there is hardly a village where the spindle 
and the shuttle are not busily plied. In the East and 
North, the people grow the food which they eat; in 
the West they are too busy and too many to do so— 
they apply to their neighbours of Lincolnshire. In the 
East and North there are only four inhabitants to 
twenty acres: in the West there arc fifteen. In the 
East and North, there is only one house to twenty- 
four acres i in the West there are six. 

And even this West Riding itself is any tiling but 
uniform in its features. If we trace a curved line from 
Rotherham, through Leeds, to Skipton, all the portion 


on the cast and north of this line, comprising more 
than three-fourths of the entire West Riding, is almost 
81 wholly agricultural as the North and East Ridings 
themselves. Busy then, indeed, must be the remain¬ 
ing one-fourth ; and busy it is. Busy, too. in modes 
of industry so entirely distinct, that we must ask the 
reader to follow us even to a further division. We 
must draw an imaginary line, which shall cut off tlie 
louthem portion of this nook of the county; this 
southern portion contains the coal and iron of Peni- 
stone, Silk stone, Rotherham, and Shcflicld, but has 
hardly a spindle or a loom throughout its whole ex¬ 
tent; whereas the remainder, though possessing much 
coal and some iron, is, par excellence, the CtOTiiiKO 
District. 

Tlius, step by step, we bring our attention to centre 
in one: particular part of Yorkshire. If the reader 
will take his map, and trace four lines—from Barnsley 
to Leeds, liCcds to Skipton, Skipton to Rochdale, and 
Rochdale to Barnsley — ho will enclose an irregular 
<]uadrangle, which constitutes the clothing district: 
excluding very few of the clothing villages, and 
including very few villages sthicli are not of that 
character. Three or four centres of active operation 
BTC found wilhin this quadrangle: such as Bradford, 
Halifax, Iluddcrsncld, and Dewsbury—each having 
around it a group of villages, which look to it as a 
market for the sale of ihe/r manufactured produce. 
Wliether they be hills or valleys svhere these villages 
lie, still the villages themselves arc occupied mainly 
by clothiers. The towns and larger villages are, how. 
ever, all on the hanks of the rivers flowing through 
valleys :—thus, Skipton, Keighley, Bingley, and Leeds 
are in the valley of the Aire; Bradford is in a valley, 
springing from this at right angles; Halifax is in a 
hollow, surrounded by high ground ; Huddersfield is 
in the valley of the Colne, near the coniiucncD of many 
minor streams; and lastly, Dewsbury is in the valley 
of the Calder. 

M'hen we call this the Clothing District, it is desira¬ 
ble to know how that term is applied. Long before 
cotton or silk formed any notable proportion of English 
dress, woollen garments were largely made in York¬ 
shire and in the West of England; and those two 
portions of England became generally known as the 
Clothing Districts. Various circumstances have led 
to the decline of manufactures in the West, and their 
extension in the North ; so that the latter is now more 
peculiarly the possessor of this appellation. Even 
here, however, the trade is not distributed indiscrimi¬ 
nately over the district: it groups itself around certain 
centres. Thus, the wool-dealer, the cloth-manufacturer, 
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the commercial traveller, the shipping merchant—all 
know in which direction to hend their steps according 
to the kind of goods required. 

As the present article does not pretend to grasp at 
the topography of the whole clothing district; nor, on 
the other hand, to treat of manufacturing industry in 
a systematic way; it may be well at once to settle 
what it does propose as its object. Leeds being by 
far the largest and most imjmrtant town in the district, 
it will be made the subject of a topographical descrip¬ 
tion ; while the clothing manufacture will be so far 
noticed as to illustrate the dependence of Leeds on it 
for support, and the dependence of all the towns and 
villages on each other. 

In viewing the position of Leeds with respect to the 
rest of the district, Ave see that it shares with them in 
the general course of the rivers towards the east or 
south-east. Going a little beyond our prescribed limits, 
on the north, we find the river Wharfe, which rising 
near Hawes, follows a direction pretty nearly south¬ 
east, past Bolton Abbey, Otley, Harewood, Wetherby, 
and Tadcaster, to its junction with the Ouse, near 
Cawood. Then comes the Aire, which, rising near 
Settle, follows in like manner a south-east course, past 
Skipton, Keighley, Bingley, Leeds, to its junction with 
the Calder, near Castleford. This Calder takes its 
rise on the borders of Lancashire, and follows a winding 
course (not deviating very much from east), past 
Sowerby, Dewsbury, and Wakefield, to Castleford, 
Lastly; the river which flows through Huddersfield, 
and which is formed by a number of small streams, 
has a direction rather towards the north-east, until it 
joins the Calder. Thus all the streams have a direc¬ 
tion tending more or less towards the east; and all 
contribute to form that great river which, under the 
name of the Humber, passes by Hull into the German 
Ocean. Between the greater valleys through which 
these streams flow are smaller lateral valleys; by 
wdiich the whole district is cut up into a succession 
of hills and hollows,—very pleasant for the artist to 
look at, very advantageous for the manufacturer who 
requires 'water-power, hut very embarrassing to the 
engineer 'who has to make raihvays. 

Leeds occupies the north-east corner of the whole 
district. One might almost have expected that the 
greatest town of the district would have been near the 
centre; and in hy-gone ages, when Halifax w\ns more 
closely connected than Leeds with the clothing manu¬ 
facture, such a system of central position Avas observ¬ 
able. But various circumstances have tended in later 
ages to give Leeds a commanding position. 

The Net-work or West Riding Railways. 

The mode of reaching a town, in these our railway 
days, is among the most notable of its features. The 

Great London Road,” which marks the chief entrance 
to most of our towns, is becoming less and less the 
chief entrance. An intruder lias stepped in, who bids 
us follow Ills iron track, Tlic “ ancient ways” arc very 


much like deserted ways now, and .are to be appre¬ 
ciated only by a thorougb-going pedestrian. Let us 
see, then, what the iron roads are doing, and have been 
doing, and will be doing, in and around Leeds* 

The year 1844 commenced what we may term the 
new raihvay era for Leeds. Until that period, there 
were only two railways belonging to the town; viz., 
the North Midland, which had its northern terminus 
at Leeds; and the Leeds and Selby, which had- its 
western terminus at the same town. In the year above 
named (1844), the Leeds and Selby line passed into 
the hands of the York and North Midland Railway 
Company. As to the Manchester and Leeds Raihvay, 
the name has always been a misnomer; for the line 
terminates at Norman ton, eight or ten miles south of 
Leeds: the remainder of the distance being run over 
the North Midland. Towards the north and west, 
Leeds was wholly severed from the general railway 
system. The first change was produced in 1844, by 
the legislative sanction of the Leeds and Bradford 
Railway, This line was to commence at Sandford' 
Street in Leeds, and to pass through a number of 
small but busy villages and townships to Bradford, 
including Wortley, Armley, Bramley, Kirkstall^ Hors- 
forth, Shipley, and others; the termination being in 
the Kirkgate at Bradford. There was also sanctioned 
: a short branch from this line in Holbeck, to the North 
Midland in Hunslet; so as to afford continuous com¬ 
munication from Bradford to the south and east, 
through Leeds. 

The next step, in 1845, was the legalizing of the 
Leeds and Dewsbury line. This was to commence by 
a junction with the Leeds and Bradford in Holbeck 
township, Leeds; and proceed by way of Beeston, 
Ardsley, and Batley, to Dewsbury ; and thence by 
Mirfield and Kirkheaton to Huddersfield. The line 
was to form two junctions with the Manchester 
and Leeds, at Kirkheaton and at Mirfield; and it 
was likewise to have two branches, from Leeds to 
Wortley, and from Batley to Birstall. There were 
subsidiary arrangements for abandoning a portion of 
the line near Huddersfield, in the event of certain 
agreements being made with the Manchester and Leeds 
Company. The same year also witnessed the passing 
of an Act for the Leeds and Thirsk Railway. This 
was in effect an extension of the North Midland 
Railway towards the north : placing Leeds (as it ought 
to be placed) on a main line of thoroughfare. It was 
to pass from Leeds through Bramhope, Knareshorough, 
Ripley, Ripon, and Sowerby, to Tiiirsk ; and w^as to 
have a multitude of small branches, from Headinglcy 
to Bramley, from Cookridge to Bramley, from Knares- 
borougli to Harrowgate, and two others to connect it 
with the Leeds and Bradford, and the Great North of 
England lines. A further progress was made in the 
same year, by the passing of Acts for the extension of 
the Leeds and Bradford to Colne, the Wakefield and 
Goole, the Huddersfield and Manchester, and certain 
branches from the Manchester and Leeds Railways. 

Then came the busy year 184G, when the bubbles of 



IXKDS, AND Tin; C 
164S liatl to be Mono atrat, and the good tncajurci 
(with an admixture of bad, U muit be owned,) aanc* 
tioued. Loedi bad Ut full ibare in tbete rxploUt. 
The Ywk and North Midland Cotnjianjr were em» 
{>dwcrvd to aborten (heir line of rommanleatlori from 
Yorb to the I,oedi and Bradford, and 

Dewabury, and Mancbcitrr and I,eedi Companici re* 
wired powerr to make icrrral amfndmrnU In ibHr 
rarlout Imei; the I,cedi and ThlnV were aulboriietl 
to extend their operatloni to the coal dlitrleti of Dur- 
bam: the Wharf dale lUHway wa« aanelloned. whereby 
the town* and tilURe* on iheMljtrfe would be brougbt 
into roRReetlon with I.e<da and the other great town*; 
iho Groat Northern Company rewired itl large power*, 
one feature of which wa», to carry their operation* 
noithYrard to Leeda; and, hilly, a ntt-work of Uic 
too*t extraordinary bind, called the Weat-Ridtog Union 
Railway, rewired the Royal arient, harteg far Jti object, 
by a great number of •mall liner, planned, In «pite of 
the enorraon* expenic Inevitably inrolrcd, to connect 
moil of the great clothing town* of the Wt*t*lliding— 
•uch a* Lecdi, Hradford, Halifax, lluddertflrld, and 
Dcwibury—with each other. 

Another year bring* u* to 1817. Tlic rarliamentary 
docntnenli contain many and earied railway deUilt, 
rehling, more or le»a, to Irfcd* and it* vicinity; but 
they were, for the moit part, mere alteration* ond 
improvement* in the numeroui Act* before obtained. 
Ry thl* time, the companiei directly and dotely Inie* 
retted in the town of l^ecdt had Ineroaied to seven or 
eight in number; bnt amalgamation* and hating* have 
iince brought them down to a mailer number of larger 
group*. One of (be Acta of 1817 wat to ameud (be 
detail* of a new entrance Into Leed* ; It maiVed out a 
line from the townihlp of Wortley to Wellington Street 
In Lerdi, there to form the terminus of the We*t*nidlng 
Union Hallway, 

One more year, and we conclude our liit. In 1818, 
the liccdt and Thinb Company added still more to the 
number of short branches which will tnarb their line; 
but the only Act with which we bare here to do—and 
one which will have more elTcct on the interior of 
Ijcedi than any of (he Acts hitherto enumerated—{* 
that which empowers the formation of the I.eeds Cen* 
tral Station. Bo many rompanlei are about to approach 
X,eeds on every side, that it was felt to be ilMirable 
that they should hare one general point of junction, 
end one grand station, wiiht'n tho (own. The IVeit* 
RtdlDg Union, the Leeds and Dewsbury, the Leeds and 
Thirtk, and the Great Northern, will ^1 enter Leeds 
from difTercnt directions; and these four companies 
hare agreed to construct a general *tatton In common. 
The I.eeds Bad Selby, the Leeds and Ilntdford, and the 
North Midland parties hold aloof from this arrange¬ 
ment; they belong to other Interest*, somewhat at 
rivalry with the fonneri A sum of no less Uian 
£320,000 Is authorized to be raised for this one 
station j the four Companies to provide It In e<jual 
quotas. The station i* to be on the north side -of 
the river Aire. It will either (ouch upon, or pass 
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through or over, the I,cedi and Whitehall (ampike* 
road, Aire Street, King Street, Wellington Street, Queen 
Street, and the General Infirmary j It will be nearly 
close to the Coloured-ctolh Hall; and there will be a 
connection mvdc with the Ixcds and Rradford lUiliray. 
Tlie General Infirmary ii to bo wholly removed, and a 
new building constructed elsewhere at the expense of 
the unllol Companies. 

Such, then, arc tho arrangemcnlt made, up to tho 
present time, for accommodating (his remarkable dis* 
iricl; wo say * made,’ In the parliamentary sente; 
for the engineers have still a vast amount of work to 
ilo, before the various lines of railway will be finished. 
The year 1815 was the period of severe competition in 
this quarter. Two rival schemes, the ' I.eedt and 
West-Hiding Junction,' and the * West Yorkshire,' were 
brought forward, for supply ing a net-work of railways 
for the clothing towns; and I ho Ueport of the Board of 
Tnde on those srhemet, gives a very good idea of tho 
nature of the dlitrict: " One peculiarity in the district 
is (lie number of Important and populous towns and 
mannr«cturing villagei. scattered over it so irregularly, 
that their connection cannot potslhly be eflcctcd by any 
one line of railway. Tliis will best be understood by 
reference to a map, from which it will be seen, that 
any line that connects Ixeds with tlradford and Hali¬ 
fax, and those places with Manchester, necessarily 
isolates Huddenficld and Dcwibury; while, on the 
other hand, a Manchester and Leeds line, carried 
through those places, would provide no accommodation 
for JIndford and Jlalilax. The trafilc of the district is 
also such as to require a very complete communication 
of all these towns with one another, as well ns an 
outlet for each of them towards their great manu¬ 
facturing capitals, I.ccds and Manchester, and towards 
their great shipping ports, Hull and Liverpool. It 
consists, in great measure, of what may be called an 
* omnibus traffic,' circulating from (own to town within 
the district, {n tho pursuits of manufacturing industry, 
and to attend the cloth and oilier markets which arc 
held weekly, on stated days, in all tho chief emporiums; 
and the trafiio In goods and raw materials, owing to the 
lubdivision in the processes of manufacturo throughout 
the district, will be of a very similar description. The 
great bulk of this local Irafilc will bo of a character to 
require, for its proper development, boUi very cheap 
rates, and very numerous trains.” 

Trre Rtsa AKt> Gaawrrr or Leeds. 

l/Ceds, the ‘ Loidis,* * Ledes/ and * Leedes ’ of past 
ages, has nothing left at the present day to mark its 
coDncclion with feudal and monastic times, except¬ 
ing perhaps tho Abbey of Kirkstall In its immediate 
vicinity. It was never particularly rich in such 
features—far less so than its neighbour, the venerablo 
city of York: and the hand of Time, assisted by tho 
extension of commerce, has levelled, one by one, all 
that told of the past. 

In this, as in other towns which can date their • 
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naTigable, well itored with »almon anti other fish; 70 
water tnills, for the grintling of com on the aforesaul 
nrert; 25 coal mines, which yiehl abuntlanec of fuel 
for the whole county; 3 forges for the maVing of iron, 
and stone enough for the same; and within the same 
limits as much sport and pleasure for hunting, hawk¬ 
ing, fishing, and ftwling, as in any place of England 
besides.” This is giten as haring been the atatc of 
things in I5-1S, in the time of Henry VIII,; and if the 
account can be relied on, it certainly indicates n condi¬ 
tion of notable prosperity within a boundary of such 
narrow limits. 

In 1C3B, Leeds was called upon to furnish its quota 
of ship-money 1 and Clarendon speaks of it, in com¬ 
panionship with Halifax and Hradford, as being about 
that period *' three rery populous and rich towns, 
depending wholly upon clothiers." I^ccds had its full 
share in the struggles between Charles I. and Ms Par¬ 
liament ; taking uniformly the part of the latter, and 
changing masters many times. The Iloyalists under 
the hlarquis of Newcastle took the town in 1G12 ; in 
the next year, the Parliamentarians under Fairfax recon¬ 
quered it; again was it taken by the Uoyalisti; and 
again, nher the battle of Marslon Moor, did the Pai- 
liamcntarians resume tlicir possession. 

Among the stories which have been associated with 
this period at Leeds was the following:—When Charles I, 
was in the hands of (he Scots, and was being consejed 
by them from Newark to Newcastle, he was lodged in 
the Red Hall at Leeds, supposed to have been then 
the best house In the town. During bis stay at that 
place, a roaid-sersant, feeling compassion for his fallen 
position, and perhaps acting under the influence of cer¬ 
tain royalists in the town, implored him to disguise 
himself in her dress, as a means of efleeting his escape. 
She declared at the same time, that if ho succeeded in 
the attempt, ho would immediately be conducted by a 
back alley (since known as Land’s-lsne) to a friend's 
house, from whence ho could proceed to France. 
Charles, howerer, either convinced that the project 
was iropraetieaWe, or entertaining faliacious hopes of 
the intentions of the Scots in his favour, declined the 
offer made by ibc woman. As a mark of bis gratitude 
he gave her the Garter (perhaps the only symbol of 
royalty he then had about him); saying, that if it 
never should be in his power to reward her, his 
•on, on the sight of chat token, would bestow upon 
Tier some remuneration. After the Restoration, the 
woman repaired to Charles II., related the circumstance, 
'and produced the token. The king Inquired whence 
she came; she replied, “ From Leeds, in Yorkshire." 

Whether she had a husband?” She answered that 
she had. “Whatwus his calling?” She said, "An 
undcT-hailiff." '* Then," said the king, '* he shall be 
chief bailiff in Yorkshire." 

Whatever may have been the ^disasters suffered by 
Leeds during the wars, they were slight compared with 
those which resulted from the Great Plague of 1005. 
From the month of Jlarch to the month of December 
in that year, mote than fifteen hundred persons died of 


the plague in this town j supposed to have been not 
Jess than one-fifth of iho whole population. AH but 
the s cry poor sought to avoid the dread pestilence by 
flight; the grass grew in the descried streets; the 
markets were rcmos'cd to Woodhouse; and the doors 
of the eliurch were closed. 

A period of a century elapsed without any political 
event of importance having occurred at Leeds; when, 
in 17-15, Manlial IVadc'a army formed an encampment 
between Leeds, Shccpscar, and Woodhouse. It is said 
that tills was the last encampment formed on Eoglish 
ground during the time of internal war; and it is 
also said, that the boundaries of the encampment 
are still marked by the absence of old wood in the 
hedge-rows. 

The progress of Leeds was so quiet and steady, that 
it is hardly possible to watch the several stages of its 
development. Turn pike-roads were introduced in the 
neighbourhowl about 1753: not without great opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the lower classes, who regarded toll- 
bars much in the same light as ” Rcbccca” of modern 
times in IVales Ims done. The iiOuses of tlie inhabitants 
gradaally assumed a more substantial and durable cha¬ 
racter, The mud and wattled houses, roofed with 
thatch, which formed the early dwcUings of the town, 
gave place to timber-houses; one of which, named 
Rotkicy Hall, the residence of on opulent family, was 
existing down to the beginning of the present century. 
When, from change of taste, or scarcity of wood, these 
timber-houses became obsolete, they were succeeded by 
another class of houses built of n perishable argillaceous 
kind of stone found in the neighbourhood. At length. 
In the reign of Charles L, Uie first hrick-housc of Leeds 
was built; and it retained for nearly two centuries the 
distinctive appellation of the /tcd House, A more 
recent stage was consequent on the introduction of deal 
timber from Prussia and Livonia, by which the massive 
and picturesque oak* fittings of earlier days were replaced 
by slighter, neater, but plainer and more fragile timbers 
of deal. 

With regard to Intercourse between Leeds and 
London, it was of course a momentous afiair before the 
days of good roads and fast coaches. The first Leeds 
and London stage-coach of which we have read was 
ndvertised in 1731; when the travelling public were 
informed that there was ” safe and expeditious 
travelling, with machines on steel springs, in four 
days to London, from the Old King's Arms, in I.ceds, 
every Monday and Wednesday.” The march of im¬ 
provement was so rapid that in 1770 a new post-coach 
was announced to go from Leeds to London in thirty- 
nine hours. Of the steps whereby this mode of 
travelling was superseded by the vast railway system 
described in a totiacx page, most modern readers ore 
able to form an opinion. 

The annals of Leeds for the last hundred years are 
simply the annals of commercial progress; and it may, 
therefore, suffice for us now to sec what kind of town 
Leeds has become, and what are the relations which it 
bears to its busy neighbours. 
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A Bikd’s-eyi: View of the Town. 

First, then, we have to draw a distinction between 
the iowTii the horougli, and the parish of Leeds. The 
town claims its ninety or hundred thousand inhabit¬ 
ants j while the borough approaches much nearer to 
two hundred thousand. When the Parliamentary 
Reform Commissioners came to mark the boundaries 
of the borough of Leeds, they found the parish limits 
so extensive and comprehensive, that it was deemed 
sufficient to apply the same limits to the borough. 
Tlie parish is a large one, or (since the recent changes 
in the ecclesiastical divisions of the parish) we may 
perhaps better say that the borough is a large one. It 
comprises not only the town of Leeds, but also the 
townships and chapelries of Armley, Beeston, Bramley, 
Farnley, Holbeck, Hunslet, Chapel Allerton, Heading- 
Icy, Burley, Wortley, and Potter Newton—extending 
between seven and eight miles from east to west, 
about the same from north to south, and thirty in 
circumference. 

These townships or outlying suburbs are connected 
with Leeds not only in an electoral sense, but com¬ 
mercially and socially. The cloth-workers of the 
townships look up to Leeds as their great prop and 
support; while the “well-to-do** inhabitants of Leeds 
—the gentry and the principal manufacturers—have 
their private residences between and among those 
townships, where smoke and steam have yet left a few 
green fields and green trees untouched. Beginning 
northward of Leeds, and making a circuit around it, 
Avc lirst find the township or village of Headingley, 
becoming more and more an integral portion of Leeds, 
by tlic progress of building along tlie pleasant road 
wdiicli connects the two. Beyond this is the West 
Wood, with the ‘lodge,* the ‘hall,* the ‘cottage,* the 
‘ mill,* &c., to which it gives name. The road through 
Headingley leads onward to Otley. Next to this, on the 
u'cst, is the road through Kirkstall towards ITorsforth; 
and here wc find the ruins of the venerable Abbey 
which has given such celebrity to the place. Between 
the two roads lie Flower Bank, Kirkstall Grange, 
Hawksworlh Park, Cookridge Wood, and other open 
spots—some cultivated ns private jileasure-grounds, 
ami some in the state of woods and commons. A little 
to the west of the Kirkstall road lies the valley through 
which the river Aire, the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
and the Leeds and Bradford Railway run—a curious 
example, and one which is exhibited in many parts of 
England, of the eagerness with which engineers seek 
to follow the lines marked out for them by Nature in 
the courses of rivers. In immediate contiguity with 
these are the Bramley stone quarries. Next we come 
to the high-road to Bradford, surmounting a hill which 
has been shunned by the river, the canal, and the 
railway. In this quarter arc the villages of Armley, 
Bramley, and Stanninglcy, and a few private residences. 
A further progress to the south-west brings us to the 
road leading to Tong and other clothing villages in 
that direction, over a verj* undulating country; here 
wc meet with Wortley, Farnley village and park, and 


a sprinkling of private residences, with country farms. 
Then we come to the turnpike-road, towards Halifax 
and Birstall, with Farnley Wood lying between them. 
South of Leeds lies Holbeck, now so closely connected 
with the town, that there is no visible division between 
them, except that furnished by the river Aire. Beyond 
Holbeck, in the same direction, lies Beeston; and in 
and around the intervening district are many private 
residences and pleasant fields. Beginning now to bend 
to the south-east of Leeds, and crossing the North 
Midland Railway, we come first to Hunslet, almost as 
much incorporated with the great town as Holbeck. 
But here we notice a remarkable feature, which has 
been before adverted to, and which will again come 
under our observation further on, that eastward of 
Leeds scarcely a trace of a clothing village can be seen: 
the roads to Wakefield, to Pontefract, to Selby, all have 
farm-houses and private residences in their vicinity, 
but not such a knot of busy little suburbs as those 
hitherto named. Crossing the Leeds and Selby Rail¬ 
way, and approaching the division north-east of Leeds, 
we find Sheepscar, Gledhow Wood and Quarry, and a 
number of farms near the i*oad to York and Tadcaster. 
Lastly, on the north, following the line of road to 
Harrogate and its vicinity, we find Woodhouse, Potter 
Newton, and Chapel Allerton, interspersed, like the 
others, with mansions, parks, and farms. 

It must he admitted that there are very, few fine 
prospects to be obtained among this belt of townships 
and villages; the hills are neither numerous enough 
nor picturesque enough to form a good background to 
the scene. But where the man of comYnerce is busy, 
the man of landscapes must not be disappointed if the 
materials at his disposal are somewhat scanty. There 
can be no mistake as to the character of Leeds as a 
town, in whatever direction it may be approached : 
there is a dark and sooty tell-tale hovering over it, 
which speaks of factories and steam-engines and chim¬ 
neys among the mass of houses beneath. Whatever 
we may say of its environs, most certain it is that Leeds 
cannot lay claim to the character of a picturesque town. 
Situated on the hanks of the river Aire, it. jircsents 
two different aspects, according to the point of view. 
On the one side of the river it lies on a slope of con¬ 
siderable acclivity, underlaid by a scries of coal- 
measures ; while on the other side, constituting the 
districts or townships of Hunslet and Holbeck, is an 
extensive fiat, traversed by the Hunslet and Holbeck 
brooks. The river Aire and its wdiarfs furnish us with 
the scene given in Cut, No. 2. 

Tlie general arrangement of the streets and alleys in 
the older parts of the town is pretty much the same as 
in all old towns: narrowness and crookedness arc pre¬ 
vailing features. The main artery from north to south, 
however, called the Briggate, is of considerable width ; 
arising, as it is said, from the old custom of having 
gardens in front of the houses in this street, the removal 
of which gardens has had the effect of giving a respect¬ 
able amplitude to the Briggate. TJie streets more 
recently formed have the modern property of being 
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fOTOewbit iHtkr »nd tK»n <bHr older orlgh* 

boDrti |y?bap», were »nd laftnotnnoui and 
♦pjriikti. The wtrrn dlrUinn of \he town I* btet. 
ttded by • im»!l itmtn, calW the Adiife Herk, wbkh 
'•barfJyltnowtltMlC to moth li Jl enntmkml by 
w«r«, Wdjrtt of llmitftl opfnIn|;i, aod bundinir* hern* 
mifip It In cn both ; dye-hoo*ei and itiinofatto. 
yje* are arTapjr«l •kt'S mirjipn In prtal number} 
and the tinwflcome cotstribaUani which it nctltM 
fmn tb»o and from the bouie-dTalnaj^, eontert ft 
latjj—loytiln}* but a nUtry itream, or a purlin}; brooV. 
It if ta the ImmrdUte vicinity of tMi Addle Beclc that 
a vail mat* of the wrorbbp population are located. 
But the wnenl parli of the town arc eloic f^juarti of 
bouief, Of “yardi," at they are called, which are very 
numetoua in Thcac airleai, chterlcit, dirty, 

il)>dni»rd, nejlectfd rrcrplaclfi for human Iwinp, are 
Ct companion* fotlhe wynd* of OUr;ro**ud the ocllar* 
dwrlHep* of I.frcrpool: they arc the dark ipot* cn the 
■ocial pjctarta of cur great town*—ipoti which it will 
iTcjuIre an ImmeofC amount of municipal exertion to 
wa»h clean. 

Ii<eed»,111tc mwt oiher great town*, ha* itHten within 
the lait few* year* to cleanar, and enlighten, and Itn* 
proto iiietf in tariou* way*. Sanitarian Idea* bate 
trarellnl ihUhtr a* well at clfcwherc. In 1813, an 
Act for the Improtcment of the town wa* patted t and 
among the protiiloni of the Act wai one for widening 
lycedi Bridge and the approichei thereto. Bithnppte 
bridge, alto, otet the King** Mill* Oolt, it to he 
widenci! at well as the ttrccti lefcllng to ft. Arrange* 
menu were aanctioned by the Art, havtog for their 
object the abolition of all toll* over the bridges at 
I>rrdf. Then fuUawt a ttring of claute* co flumerouf 
and multifariooi* Usal one if prone to tpeeuUle whether 
loo much may not hare been altcmptetl. Certain it it, 
that If all the prorliiont of the Act were csrrictl out, 
Leedt ought to become a moit cleanly, ordci!y,dceorout, 
and welbbchaTcd town—a pattern of brightneif and 
goodneti to all lt» nelghbouri. The reader ahall judge 
for bimtelf:—^Tbe ttreeU ate to be better lighted than 
they bare yet been; they nns to be pavetl and flagged, 
levelled and itralghtened, ifwmd anti drained; no new 
bouse It to be built until the lite it drained: every 
existing n(.dniined houie if to be properly drained { 
the lower floor of rebuilt houitf 1* to be raised for the 
convenience of draining benealli} no newftrceU arc to 
be formed of les* than a certain width ; all the (Irceti 
are to he named, and all the bouses numbered j all pro¬ 
jecting *ign-po*ti and boards—those pleasant old rcUc* of 
ftreet-arthheciure in past limes—are to be removed in 
these our genteel ilaja; all doors, gales, and bar* thall 
be made to open invardi (a significant indication of 
what had prcvJoufly been a frequent custom); ruinous 
or dangerous houses are to be pulled down by the cot* 
poration, If the owner* are tardy !n so doing; no roofs 
are to be covered with wood or thatch; all projecting 
bouses, when rebuilt, arc to be thrown back to the 
general level of the line of Iiouses, and all back-lying 
or recessed houses are to be encouraged to make their 
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•ppeannee in the front of the street} there are to be tio 
ctlU^d welling* or kitchen* without sunken areas lieforo 
them I the level of the ground-floor of every new house 
is 10 be at least fix inches above the level of the road¬ 
way } no room in any new house is to be test than 
eight feet bight or icrrn feet and a half if it be at the 
top of the house: there is to’bo only one story in the 
roof) all chimneys above alx feet high art to he 
secured at a corporate surveyor may direct; "mad 
dop" and " stray animals'* are provided for in the 
cuitomsry way; all forgemen are to shut out tlie view 
of their forge-fire* from the open street at half an hour 
afler sunset} all street drunkards are to be amerced in 
the wclUunderstood " fire ihllllnp )'* all street muti- 
cisni are to "move on" when requested, and If any 
" shatt sound or play upon any musical instrument, or 
sing In any street near any house after being so required 
to depart," be forthwith become* an ofiender against 
her .’ifajeity** peace; if any wrarthouseman hoist goods 
wiihonl proper tackle, the police will tackle him; no 
windmill is to be built or worked within eighty yard* 
of an fnbablied street; no animal* arc to be sold, oe 
dog* allowed to fight, or drivers to tide on the shafts 
of vehicles, or Umbers to be drawn without wheels, or 
furniture or gootlt to be left on the foatpath, or good* 
to be bung out from the fronls of houses, in Uie streets ; 
DO born* are to be blown, or ft re works diichargcd, or 
belli or knockers wantonly appealed to, or kites to be 
flown, or hoop* to be trundled, or tubs to be washed, 
or wood to be sawn, or lime to be sifted, or carpets to 
be shaken (" except door-nuts, before the hour of eight 
in the morninff'), or rubbish to be " shot"—In the open 
ilretls; nciiher are the inhabitants to be allowed to 
place flower-pots unprotected cn wtcdow-illls, (o "stick 
bills" on bouses or fences, to leave area and cellar- 
door* Iniufllclenlly fastened, to hare pig.styes vltiblo 
from the street, or to burn anything ofTcnslrc Co the 
olfactory Organs of the tlueen's loyal subjects; no 
eookihop It to have Internal communication with a 
pubne-house; all Unlicentcd theatre* and all gaming¬ 
houses are amenable to forcible police-entry ;j tho 
** fighting or baiting of lions, bears, badgers, cocks, 
dogs, or other anlmalf," Is a flneable ofTcneo; tho 
Town Connell arc empowered to build a town-ball and 
ctiiporatc buildings, to Improve place* of public resort, 
and to provide premise* for the drying of washed 
clothes { all furnaces are to consume their own smoke; 
the town Is to provide " humane apparatus” for appa- 
rtnlly drownrd persons, public clocks for the street* 
and buildings, flre-engines and firemen; gas-works 
must not contaminate running streams; new markel- 
plaeci are to be provided wltli public weights, roea- 
itues, and weigldng-houses; and hackney-coaches are 
to l>e Heensed. 

Now, if the reader has had patience to follow out 
this enumeration, he will probably opine that tbe Town 
Council has cut out sufUcicnt work for itself, if it 
Intend to put in force such a multifarious code of local 
laws as those hero grouped together. Nobody is to do 
nnythiog, until somebody else permits. Leeds ought to 
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be a nice and dainty town, polished off in all its fea¬ 
tures ; and if it docs not become so, it is not for want 
of plenty of w'ords in the three hundred and ninety- 
two clauses of this Act. However, unless the Act be 
an empty sound (which we arc not in any way entitled 
to suppose), every year ought to see some improvement 
in the general condition of the town. 

The Stuekts, Oi,d and New. 

I 

The map of Leeds presents to us a town, in which, ' 
after crossing the main bridge, there is one street, the 
Briggate, before mentioned, of unusual 'width, running 
nearly north and south ; two ^ or three other north and 
south avenues, such as Yicar Lane, Albion Street, and 
Park Row; a few ancient thoroughfares running some¬ 
what east and west, and hearing the names of Head 
Row, Kirkgate, Boat Lane, Swine Gate, and the Calls; 
an unaccountable number of small streets, lanes, and 
alleys, turning out of these in every direction; and new 
streets, of somewhat straightcr character, hounding 
these older ones on all sides. 

Everything indicates that Briggate (which in our steel 
plate is shown as seen from the Bridge) is ilic street 
of the town—the heart and centre of the whole. The 
account given by Thoreshy of the Briggate, at the time 
he wrote (about 1*726), is curious :—In this spacious 
street, which from the bridge at the foot of it is called 
Bridge-Gate (or, in our northern dialect, which retains 
much of the Saxon, Briggate), stood many of the ancient 
borough houses, which to this day pay a certain bur¬ 
gage rent to the lords of the manor of Leeds. The 
famous Cloth Market, the life, not only of the town, 
hut of these parts of England, is held in this street, 
dio, twice every week, viz., upon Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days, early in the mornings. The ‘Brig-end Shots’ 
have made as great a noise amongst the vulgar, where 
the clothier may, together with his pot of ale, have a 
‘ noggin o’ poyrage,* and a trencher of either hoyl’d or 
roast meat for twopence, as the market itself amongst 
the more judicious, where several thousand pounds 
worth of broad cloth are bought, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, paid for (except the water-lengths, which cannot 
then he determined) in a few hours’ time; and this with 
so profound a silence as is surprizing to strangers, who 
from the adjoining galleries, &c., can hear no more 
noise than the lowly murmurs of the merchant upon the 
Exchange of London. After the signal is given by 
the bell at the old chapel by the bridge, the cloth and 
benches are removed; so that the street is at liberty 
for the market-people of other professions,—as the 
country linendrapers, shoe-makers, hard-ware men, and 
the sellers of wood-vessels, wicker baskets, rushed 
chairs, flakes, &c. Fruit of all sorts are brought in so 
vast quantities, that Halifax, and other considerable mar¬ 
kets, are frequently supplied from hence: the mayor’s 
officers have number’d five hundred loads of apples 
only, on one day.” Carrying his attention further up 
the same wide avenue, away from the river, he con¬ 
tinues :—“ Above the market for the milk cows is the 


Ichihgopolmn (a very learned namq for a fish-markct), 
which; notwithstanding its great distance from the sea, 
is weekly twice or thrice, if not oftener, plentifully 
furnished with great variety of fish—though short, I 
confess, of Preston in Amonndcnicss, where the fish- 
toll, at one penny a horse-load, and fourpence a cart, 
has sometimes amounted to six shillings a day, as I 
am informed by a neiglibouring justice of the peace. 
A little above this is the Moot Hall, in the front 
of the Middle Row, on one side of which is one of 
the best-furnishod flesb-shambles in tbc north of Eng¬ 
land ; on the other, the ^Vool Market for broad cloth, 
which is llic All-in-All. From tbc Cross, which is 
well stocked witli poultry and other appurtenances, to 
the New Street, is the Corn hlarkct, which is very 
considerable.” Thoreshy mentions one or two other 
markets, as a proof of the ample supply of necessaries 
and comforts afforded to tbc Leeds inhabitants; and 
he then expresses an admonitorj'hope “that ns the 
inhabitants have fulness of bread, they may ever beware 
of that pride and abundance of idleness that do fre¬ 
quently accompany it. May the richer sort strengthen 
the hand of the poor and needy ; and they, in a grate¬ 
ful return, he painful and laborious; and may the 
middle sort demean themselves with that sobriety and 
temperance, that there may he no more occasion to 
repeat what a grave and pious divine said was the 
country’s observation: ‘ that the generality of that 
sort, in a time of trade and plenty, carry it out in 
such an extravagant manner, as leaves nothing against 
a time of dearth and scarcity, wherein they find as 
little pity as formerly they paid respect' to others.’ ” 
This homely sermon 'would not be without its value 
in other times than those in which Thoreshy wrote. 

The ‘ Middle Row,’4nentioned in the above jiassage, 
was an excrescence such as Edinburgh once had 
in her ‘Tolbooth,’ and such as London still has in 
the midst of Holborn. In that portion of Briggate 
which extends from Kirkgate nearly to the Corn 
Exchange, this Middle Row stood till 1822; hut at 
that date the inhabitants of Leeds, thinking very pro¬ 
perly that the time had come for its removal, obtained 
an Act of Parliament, and collected the necessary funds 
for the removal of Middle Row. As the pigs and 
vegetables, and cows, and pots, and pans, and fish, 
were disturbed by this arrangement, a new market, 
called the ‘ Free Market,* was built for their accommo¬ 
dation, a little way to the east of the Briggate. The 
Cloth Market was removed from the Briggate many 
years before. 

Mr. Kohl—whose rapid glances at English life show 
a singular compound of shrewd observation and hasty 
inference — gives Leeds a character which. will he 
deemed by its indwellers anything hut favourable. He 
says: “ England’s manufacturing towns in general are 
by no means its most ornamental features ; hut among 
them all, Leeds is the very farthest from any such 
pretension, being, I verily believe, the most disagree¬ 
able place in the land. Other similar towns, as Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchester, &c., have at least, among- the 
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inM* ff ehinsBty*, and pltry ho\i-»r* of the 

Ubouftri, fctTP *tid a nr^ftoom, a ctot», an 

KxeKi»Sf, a fcanV, a ranaayatatiot*# * iMIm* Id hono«r 
of cr NtUps i buf »t I/onI» IbfJt Ji 

aaytWfj; cf tbe V5 bJ. Tbc Inni, too, an? aofte than 
in any «tbfr town In Hfiptind, In ibt* one to wldcb 
I bad bem wwnwtndod a* ibe l^oit, t f^nd ibc 
aec»?nal<xf»ti^Jn irry Indifferent. Tbe ojffire-fnofn «ai 
always rn>wdr»l wixb trairllrr*, joang or old, »ljo*e 
boslnrif at ihurmpofinm cf woollrn waitiihrr to buy 
cr stll wool, yam, clotb, blanVrt*. fldn worrtol pools, 
white cloljii, tnlxoJ yam, lloiljlnp llnrn, or aome 
tt*nnar miltm i and who were a» Injty a» brc*, notinp 
down ihtlf yotjndt, yards, and bunJfrd*wtlpl»l*." 

A Ttry dctWftl jodgmcnl ildi, expressed In a very 
few words, Ilut we mlpltt renture In all pood faith to 
asV the Crrnian traTclIff, how many daye he remained 
In 1/eeds, and what bind cf weather pTfrtrd him durln- 
his eojoumthereT—fjr this Utur paitlodarhasa woeful 
effect on the eolourinp of the wiliten plrtum pirers hy 
trarener*. Trne It Is (and the more rapidly the men 
of Ixedi carry out their rontemp’aleij ImjrfTjrrmenli, 
the beilrr for the reputation of their town) that I .reds 
hat few heiotles to pladden the eye of a ttranper; but 
Mr. Kohl juwpetl to his roncluilon reipeetinp the Inns 
with a predplfancy aearrrly storlhy rf hit rredtt ns an 
Jntrlllpenl traerljer. lie puts up at an Inn { bo finds 
the coffee-room occupied by men busily Interested In 
the staple manufacture cf the town; he experienced a 
few uneomfortaMrs which he does not explain to ut; 
and forthwith he arrlres at the slaMllnp pm}>oiIlion 
that ** the Inns are worse than In any other town in 
Knpland.” This Is on a par with the elder Mathews's 
entry In /onstlian'a note-boolc, tint “ In KftpUnJ, all 
waiters are called ' Tidy I* ** 

Oto Sr. I'rrea's, ajtu its Jlttroar. 

In descriWnp such butldtnps of the town ns present 
any notable frsluret, we still bepln with the churches, 
on account of the lonp and Inlcresilnp hltiory connected 
with St. IVter’s, the mother church of Iwcds. The 
history* of this church Ir, in effect, an rcclrslastical 
history of the town ; while the modern changes, in pail 
introduced by the present vicar. Dr. IlooV, have also 
their points of Interest. Amonp the most remarVnhte 
of our local historians Is Ralph Thoresby, who. In the 
beginuirpof the last century, wrote Vicoria J^ditnjh, 
or *A History of the Church at Leeds.* Tlui pur- 
porta to bo a record of all the Information which Ins 
been handed down, reipectinp the eccleifaitlcal filitory 
of IjCfdi, from the first establishment of a church In 
the town; together with memoirs of the succcisirc 
vicars. 

Tlioretby thinks It probable that there was a manic 
and church here during the Saxon Heptarchy; hut It 
is at any rate clear that the Normans found a church at 
this place, when the preparatory cntiultlca for Domesday 
Hook were made. Hy whom the Churi.li was founded, 
or of what description the fabric mlglit hare been, are 
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matters not now dctctmlnahle. In 1099, llarort Taganel 
fouhdctl a nrhfdictinc I'rlcry at York, and among the 
esutes of property given lo it were the ** Clairrh of 
Pi. Deter, at I.ee<li," and the "Chapel at Holbcek/* 
which llolbeck Is now one of the busy suburbs of 
Iwetli; so that we have a clear record of the history 
of thrie places seven centuries and a half ago, Tlie 
' iTTCftucs of the church wrre dirldnl, o&e.lhlrd for iho 
vicar, and two-thlrtli for the priory ; "by which means 
the church was deprired of two parts In three of its 
primUlvB rerenuev, by the avarice and sacrilege of the 
monks, who, In the conciuiion, left the secular clergy 
to feed upon the crumbs that fell from the regulars* 
table, tin the lUshopi made a stand against the growing 
evil.** In 1213, at the instance of one of the lliihops, 
a formal agreement was made between the Prior and 
the Vicar, rrspertlng (he partition of the rerrnues ; but 
this did rot obviate the necessity for a further arrange* 
ment in the next following eentury. 

Thutesby was able to leatclt out a cumplcle list of 
ihc Vicars of Ixcds, frem ll'lff to 1715, with the dates 
at which they atiumn) the eirn'ral duties of the town; 
and he has igmclhing to aay concerning most of them. 
When hl'lwarxl 1., ImpoTcrlshcd by his rrcneh wars, 
made a demand for one»haIf of the revenues of all the 
clergy, and, murrover, comj>el!c<l them to call it a “free 
pfr," the Vicar of I,eeds necuplctl a notable place by 
the proniptness of his conttibultnn, and the consequent 
favours granted by the king. In 1511, the Countess 
of Lincoln gave up to the priory the adsowson of the 
rhijrrh at l.«eda, which *hc scrnti to have held as a 
great lauded proptivtor. in that neighbourhood. In 
N53, WtllUrn Scot gave a site for a houtc nnd garden 
for the Vicar's manse : this site was Iioundcd by the 
Kifkgate on the smith, and hy the street notr called 
Vicar's-1 sue on the west, William Kyre, who occupied 
the vicarage In M7Ih founded the charity of St. Mary 
Mapdalrn, nt l,ecda. 

The Driory of llenedicttncs nt York, before men¬ 
tioned. having l>cen iu]>prissrd hy Henry V*I11. In 
153B, the vicarage of l.ee(U was giren to Christ Church 
College, at Oxford, in reference («c presume) locctlain 
revenues accruing from it; for the advowson was pre¬ 
sented to one Thomas Culpeper. This adsowson passed 
from hand to hand, hy purchase and sale, until, in tho 
reign of LlisahctU, it was purchased hy the parishioners. 
Nineteen of itie Vicars of Ixreds had been Instiluted by 
the Vihrt at York j hut Queen Klizabeth,des;gning to 
complete the Itcfonnation, appointed Royal Commis¬ 
sioners to visit all the churches, with a view to regulate 
all theological matters. Leeds was among the number; 
and there Is a curious document in exiitcnec, being an 
Agreement between the Commissioners nnd the then 
Vicar, Alexander rassett, respecting the mode of con¬ 
ducting the serviee. One of tho injunctions was, that the 
sacramental bread should be round and plain, without 
any figure on it, but somewhat broader and thicker 
than the cakes formerly prepared for the Mass, to be 
broken Into two or more pieces. There is an entry in 
(he accounts of the parish soon afterwards, for "Two 
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thousand and an ImlfF of breades, to serve the parish 
•withall, 8s. 4d.*^ 

New disputes having arisen concerning the’ revenues 
of the Church of Leeds, an arbitrator in 1596 gave an 
award, by which the tithes and other emoluments were 
divided between Christ Church College on the one 
hand, and the Vicar on the other. But no sooner was 
this matter settled, than a much more entangled question 
arose respecting the advowson: two ministers were 
presented at the same time by rival claimants to the 
advowson; and the celebrated Lord Bacon, as Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper, was to decide between the 
parties, which he did in favour of the parishioners 
generally. Passing over the troubled period of Charles I., 
we find that in 1650 there was a project on foot to 
subdivide the populous parish of Leeds; to convert 
some of the chapels into parish churches, and to erect 
new ones at more convenient places, which were to be 
endowed out of the public purse. There were at that 
date two Churches in Leeds—the parish Church of 
St. Peter, and the Church of St John, which had 
recently been built and endowed at the sole expense of 
Mr. John Harrison, one of the inhabitants. St. John’s 
was to form a second parish church, and was to have 
certain districts assigned to it as a parish ; the chapelry 
of Hunslet, a small and poor one, was to constitute a 
parish ; as was also the chapelry of Holbech; Beeston 
was to form a parish; Wortley, Bramlej^ Armley, and 
Farnley, were together to form a parish; and Head- 
ingley and Allerton were to form a parish. This project 
does not seem to have been carried out. 

Thoresby continues his account of ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters, at Leeds, down to the year 1724. As the two 
churches of St. Peter and St. John became wholly 
inadequate to supply the wants of the inhabitants, the 
landowners and principal inhabitants raised a fund for 
building a new church and establishing a minister; 
and in 1721, the first stone of this new building was 
laid. Since Tlioresby’s time, the gradual extension 
of population in Leeds has led to the erection of a 
large number of new churches ; while chapels, belong¬ 
ing to the various Dissenting bodies, have fully kept 
pace with those attached to the establishment. What 
may be the number at the present day, we cannot say; 
but in 1839, there were forty churches and chapels 
within the town, affording sittings for nearly fifty 
thousand of the inhabitants. 

In the view of St. Peter’s Church, as given by 
Thoresby, about 1720, we have a building evidently 
owing its form to the contributions of many successive 
ages. It was very oblong, with short transepts, and 
side aisles. The windows belonged to many different 
styles. In the Diicaiiis Leodiensis, Thoresby tells us 
that the old Church of St. Peter “ is a very spacious 
and strong fabric, an emblem of the church militant, 
black but comely, being of great antiquity; it doth not 
pretend to the mode of Reformed Architecture, but is 
strong and useful.” He states the length at 165 feet, 
breadth 97, height of the nave 51, and height of the 
tower 96. He further states, that among the 106 


churches then in London, only four excelled the Leeds 
church in length; and that of two-thirds of the London 
churches, the length was less than the width of that 
which he was describing. The roof he describes as 
being supported by three rows of solid pillars of the 
Gothic order. In the nave of the church are four aisles 
(which is one more than usual), which run from the 
cross aisle to the west end, where is a stately font; Tis 
gilt and painted, and stands upon an ascent of three 
steps, surrounded with rails and banisters. The body 
of the church is very well pewed with English oak. 
.... Upon the north and east are spacious galleries 

of wainscot, wrought wdth variety of work.At 

the meeting of the great middle aisle, wdth the large 
cross aisle, the steeple is founded upon four prodigiously 

large pillars and arches.Against one of these 

pillars stood the pulpit in the days of yore, ^Yhcn there 
were no seats in the nave of the church; for before the 
Reformation there were no pews or different apartments 
allowed, but the rvhole body of the church was com¬ 
mon, and the assembly promiscuous or intermixed in 
the more becoming postures of kneeling or standing. 
The patron of the church was the only layman who 
was permitted to have a seat within the bars or parti¬ 
tion of the chancel from the nave of the church, in the 
time of Divine service. . . . This spacious quire was, 
in the days of darkness, cantoned into many distinct 
cells or chapels by several walls, as is evident by the 
breaches in the capitals and pedestals of the pillars.” 

New St. Peter’s, and the other Churches. 

The old structure—the venerable remnant of past 
ages, patched up from time to time, to maintain some¬ 
thing like efficiency—was at length brought to the end 
of its days. It was pulled down in 1838. Consequent 
on certain ecclesiastical changes in the parish, a new 
St. Peter’s Church was resolved on; and the architec¬ 
tural skill of Mr, Chantrell has been put in requisition 
to produce the new structure, which was finished in 
1840. It is one of the best among the modern speci¬ 
mens of the pointed style—^in that variety which is 
designated the later Decorated, The nave and the 
chancel are so planned as to form one clear vista, 160 
feet in length, 28 wide, and 4/ high. The side aisles 
are a little lower than the nave, and about 16 feet wide. 
A transept crosses between the nave and choir, having 
a tower at its north end ; and there is a sort of addi¬ 
tional north-aisle, which forms ante-chapels east and 
west of the tower. The altar is raised several feet 
above the level of the church, and is ascended by broad 
steps. The transept tower rifees to a height of about 
130 feet. Taken as a whole, this church is, both in-, 
ternally and externally, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the town. 

A bold and decided step has been taken, in great 
part through the instrumentality of the present vicar. 
Dr. Hook, to make the church arrangements of Leeds 
more conformable to the w^ants of a large and increasing 
population. The parish of St. Peter’s was a very spa- 
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cbtH ont{ *n»l ilic prrw mit *0 far #nd 

wisJe fn>w Uif woll^tr cliurcli, ihst i^n rdidfnt trnlral 
control OTfr ll»c Ixrawe dliricult. Dr, TawcrU, 

the I»to tlfir, dW In 1S37 { Ok' Mtnf yrsf witnctactl 
the clrction of l)r. llooV In tui j'Ucf; tlx* next follow* 
hp }rM *ra* jnarkrJ b/ Ibe pul bn;* down of tbo old 
fburrlt, pftparalor)- to building a new one. In 1539, 
tbe jwrpetnal admwron of tlir Tiearajje of 
came x«t«l In a l»fyty of tniitfr* for tlso Iwriofitof the 
pan«btohrr»: tbr tirtt Iwinj’ cboaon on f»e?» rawnfjr 
by ibo troitcca. In ISH, an Aft of PatlUtrcnt wa* 
obulrotl.MnctlonJn^ llie dWIiIon of Ibe parltb of Ixed* 
Into 1*0 or more paridirt, Tlie new cburclt wai 
ojwnrd In 1510,an! tbo altJlnpt, amontilioj; in tiombfr 
In IMO, were all, with llie rxcr]*tlmi of one pew, 
Ibnwn open tn tbe parltblonera at I»r;;r. Tlili one 
paritb oonlainnl In ISII about 150,000 JnluWlanI*, 
and alionl 21,000 acm of land ; and It btnee Irearrr 
dtdrablc that *nrlj A larye IkmI)- of Inliibltinti ibonld 
haae more tban one parltb eburfb: tbe Trmdnlnp 
ep^fcnpal pfam of w<*t»blp bitlnj; Wore tbe rbiractrr 
of cbaprlt than cbarrbn, Amn*rinmu wrie ircord* 
lo;*l)' Wide In Ibe Art f^r nublUblfiR ibe I’aHibei of 
ft. IVlrr I*ed*, ft. John I.eedf, Bt. OeoT^^ liced*, 
Holp Trinity I/redi, ft. Blepbett KifViUl), fit. Mark 
Wo^bnme, and AViittley. Tbit lift, bowerer, by no 
meant ertmjrimt all tbe cbnrtlet of tbe firnmer 

piritb of I.rfdi infludnl tbe Inwjttblp* of Arwlr/, 
lUrtton, Ilrawley, Cbijwl Allerton, I'amlcy, firadin;;* 
ley, Iloll>eek, llnntlet. Potter Ntwinn, Oldeoalet, 
Oitrondtborpe and Wortlry j and tbetc, with tbe town 
of I^l» luejf, eoftufnni. In 1811, twenty.one cbnrcbrt, 
lietldet Uierbapeli brlonglo;* to tbe rariout I)U»enttn{r 
dennnimtllont. 

Tbe cborcb wblcb John Htrrimn Imllt In tbe k 1;W 
of Cbatlei 1., and known at ft. John'*, appearetl at a 
period when elmrtb arebiteeture bad (alien to a trry 
low ebb. WJiilaker, wbo wai not Indlipoird to pire all 
tbe ttedil be could to I<r»li, found It tlilllcuU to apply 
any lermt of pralte to Bl. Jobn'a Cbnreb. He deitp* 
nates It a most unhappy tpeeimen of Uite, Imllt In 
defianec of all autbority and example, with two altlea 
only, barlnp a alnple row of column* tip tbe middle. 
The nindowa arc copies of two distinct and rather 
remote periods; tbe lower is pheed nlmott at one 
atiple of tbe west end; tbe east end bas two parallel 
windows of equal rank and contequence; tberc It no 
change or break in the arebtt to Indicate a cbolr, In 
lien of wblcb a kind of clumsy screen is thrown across, 
BO as to intersect one of tbe jircbrs. “I,et the arch!* 
tret sleep in peace,** sa)t tbe indignant Doctor. 

The Trinity Chureb, built abonl 1721, and cndowctl 
by a nephew of John Harrison, was the third of the 
Leeds ebnrebes—a sort of adaptation of tbe Doric 
ityle to the purposes of a Cbristian church. Seventy 
years afterwards, tbe Rev. bliles Atkinson provided no 
less a ram than £10,000 for building a fourth ebareb 
—St. Paul'*. The body of this church is a somewhat 
tame imitation of Oreco-Roman examples, but the 
steeple is not without beauty, A fifth church, that of 
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St. James*, was built originally for and by Disscittcrs; 
but patted by ptircbatc Into tbe band* of the Eitab. 
lisbment. A few of tbe modem eburcbes are band- 
some strucltim; and some of them are dlttingulibcd 
for tbeif latpr tire t three of them will accommodate 
two thousand five hundred penons each. Perhaps the 
most striking of the motlcra places of worship, after 
new Bl. Peter's, It tbe Unitarian Chspel of MilMIlll, 
(Cut, No, 3) opened at tbe end of 1818. It Is a 
rrry eJ<^nt speWmen of the perpendicular style. The 
chspel If dtvldesl In the InlrrloT Into a nave and two 
altlcs by folumns and pointed arcbei. Owing lo the 
peculiar form of tbe ground, there Is a transept on one 
side only—the west. A small portion of the length 
Is separated, at one end, by lofty arches and columns, 
to form a chancel and two vei tries. The carved roof 
is open lo Ibe body of the cltapel. Kxtenially the 
deulli of tbe Pcrpendiculsr style arc well carried out, 
and constitute It an ornament lo tbe town. The chapel 
form Instfid of the clmreh U developed In this particu* 
lar—that there fs no other steeple or lower than 
such at Is formed by Ibe pInnacW pablc^eud of the 
nave and transept. Tlicre Is also a new and very 
bindtntr.e Independent Cltapel In i:asl Parade. 

Tita Pchlic RcicniKos uEsraaLLT. 

The eslurailonal buildings of I*eeds arc of not much 
mark or fralurc as arehitcctuni ornaments. The well- 
wiiher to the little denireni of the town hears with 
pleasure of the day»scbooli, the factory-icbools, the 
infant'Sehoolf, the Bunday'fchools, and industrial* 
schools; many of wblcb are not tbe lest useful for 
being situated In nooks and eomen, where external 
adornment is out of the question. There it one school, 
howerer, whose recent erection and arehiteetoral beauty 
ebsim for It a marked superiority over all tbe others. 
This is tbe Industrial Bebool, situated In Rurmaniofts, 
and opcnrtl In 1818, The grounds occupy six acres, 
and the ground and the building are taid to have cost 
no less than £10,000. The building belongs to tbe 
(once and ngstn) popular KUzabetban style. There 
is A front of great length, nearly300 feet, with a highly- 
enriched centre, comprising bay windows, octagonal 
turrets, triangular parapets and gables, omamcnt.'il 
chimneys, end tbe other cbaractcristies of the style. 
Tlie sides, back front, and contiguous buildings, are all 
in arebiteetural harmony with tbe principal front. 
The building is so Arranged as to furnish school-rooms 
for four hundred tcbolsrs, besides kitchens, dining, 
rooms, chapel, dormitories, wash-house, laundry, tailor's 
shop, shoemaker'* shop, store-rooms, master's residence, 
teachers’ apartments, Ac.—all on a very complete 
scale. 

With respect to the schools for the middle classes, 
they have the usual stamp of brick-and-mcittar “ re¬ 
spectability ;'* but Leeds 1* not without some of those 
ancient eslahlishmenta whose Jristory Is mtenrsting, 
whether the fabric be gorgeous or humble. The chief 
of these is tbe Grammar School. This school owed its’ 
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origin to the Rev. William Sheafield, who, in 1551, 
bequeathed certain estates to trustees, to the use and 
for the finding sustentation and living of one honest 
and substantial learned man, to be a schoolmaster, to 
teach and instruct freely all such young scholars, 
youths, and children, as shall come and resort (o him 
from time to time: to be taught, instructed, and 
informed, in such a school-house as shall be found, 
erected, and builded, by the parishioners of the said 
town and parish of Leeds.** The townsmen pur¬ 
chased a site, and built a school-room; and bequests 
and purchases at subsequent periods gradually raised 
the annual income of the charity (which in 1553 was 
worth only £4 13s. 4:d, annual rental) to a considerable 
sum. One of the bequests, made by Sir William 
Ermystead in 1555, was contingent on the school being 
made open to “ all such as shall repair thereto, without 
taking any money more or less for teaching, saving 
of one penny of every scholar, to enter his name in 
the master’s book, if the scholar have a penny ; and if 
not, to enter and to continue freely without paying.** 
The number of scholars is usually about a hundred; 
they have a title to compete for one of Lady Betty 
Hastings’ Exhibitions at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
four scholarships at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Leeds has'a fair sprinkling of libraries and literary 
societies. One of the libraries, founded by Dr. Priestley 


about eighty years ago, is one of the most extensive in 
the north of England, and occupies a room of great 
beauty and magnitude. Most of the others are of 
small extent. The Philosophical and Literary Society, 
the Literary Institution, and various other institutions 
for the cultivation of literature, science, and the fine 
arts, hold their respective meetings periodically, arid 
exert their usual refining influence on such of the 
inhabitants as can avail themselves of such advantages. 
The Philosophical Hall, where lectures are delivered 
and museum curiosities deposited, is a handsome struc¬ 
ture in Park Row, and has been the scene of many 
pleasant meetings of an intellectual character. The 
Leeds Zoological and Botanical Gardens, situated at 
Headingley, north-west of the town, were opened in 
1840. They occupy a slight hollow between rising 
grounds, and have been laid out with much taste, and 
at a considerable expenditure. But, alas! Fortune 
has frowned on the scheme. Whether the gardens are 
too far away from the people, or the people are indif¬ 
ferent to the gardens, or the proprietors expended too 
much money, or require too large an interest on the 
money actually laid out, whatever may be the cause, 
these gardens have recently become private property, 
to be attached, as pleasure-grounds, to a neighbouring 
mansion; so that it depends on the liberality of the 
new proprietor to give-or withhold public access to the 
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gardens. ” Pity V«,'tis true I” Lcetli should beitow 
nn inquiring glance on the three magnificent public 
parks at Manchester. Wool should not allosr cotton 
to outlrare it in these matters. 

Leeds hat the usual variety of * public buildings,' 
though hardly, perhaps, its fair share of ornamental 
structures. There are hospitals and almshouses, assrm- 
bly>rooms, concert-rooms, muiie-halls, and a theatre ; 
infirmaries, dispensaries, houses of recovery, and so 
forth. Its municipal and judicial buildings, too, are of 
the customary character; and iu barracks, like all other 
barracks, encroach on a very large area of ground. 
Wc must, however, make especial mention of the new 
Gaol, opened in 1847, perhaps the largest, most com¬ 
prehensive, and most costly of all the new buildings in 
Leeds,—always excepting the railway works, which, 
wherever they begin, or whithersoever they tend, take 
the lead of everything else ns gold*eaters. Yet it is 
somewhat melancholy to think that the best buildings 
in any town should be the gaols. When shall we see 
the day when schools will cost more than prisons, and 
boy-educators receive higher remuneration than man- 
punishers ? It was .aptly observed in the * Leeds Mer- 
(wblcli can hardly be named without calling to 
mind tho'eminent, services rendered to Leeds and its 
neighbourhood by the late editor, Mr. Edward Baines), 
while speaking of the Industrial Schools (described in 
a recent paragraph), and of certain complaints which 
have been made of its costliness“ While wc have 


spent £43,000 in the erection of a gaol, for the safe 
custody and diicipline of 284 prisoners, it should not 
be thought unreasonable to spend less than one half of 
that sum for the purpose of so training up 400 of the 
youthful dependents upon parish bounty, as to prepare 
them to become useful and independent members of 
society.” 

The Markets—such as the Central Market, the New 
and Old Shsmhles, the South or Leather Market, (sec 
Cut, No. 4,) the Free Market, and the Com Market— 
exhibit a mixture of the nesv and the old forms given 
to such places. The Central Market, about twenty 
years old, is a good example of the modem improve¬ 
ments which have been brought to bear in such mat¬ 
ters ; its Grecian front, spacious shops, galleries, and 
avenues of stalls, enable it to take rank among the best of 
modem markets. The Free Market occupies what was 
once the Vicar's Croft, and affords a convenient locale 
for the cows, pigs, fish, and vegetables that used to 
throng the almost impassable Briggate. The Com Ex¬ 
change is one of the best features in this last-named 
street: between the columns of the entrance is a statue 
of Queen Anne, which once occupied a place In the 
front of the Old Moot Hall, pulled down about twenty 
; years ago. 

j Of the purely commercial bolldings of Leeds, by far 
' the most important are the Cloth Halls { to be described 
in a later page. The Banking-houses of modern times 
often present rather striking architectural features; and 
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Leeds lias a few such : but one of the best structures 
at Leeds is tbe Commercial Buildings, (see Cut, No. 5,) 
situated at tbe soutbern end of Park Row. It bas three 
fronts, to as many streets, and a fourth front adjoining 
a Cemetery, so as to be completely isolated. The archi¬ 
tect bas selected a Grecian design. On tbe ground- 
floor is 4 n entrance-hall, in which ^ * Change ’ is held 
daily. On the right of the entrance is a news or 
reading-room, nearly seventy feet long, with a proper^ 
tionate width and height, divided longitudinally into 
three compartments by ranges of Corinthian oolumnsi 
Adjoining the news-room is a committee-room, in which 
newspapers and maps are preserved for the inspection 
of the subscribers, and in which some of the business 
of the establishment is carried on. On the left of the 
entrance-hall is the coffee-room of the hotel and tavern, 
which is included in the building. Distributed in 
various parts are offices for brokers, On the first- 
floor are dining-rooms, concert-rooms, and Various other 
apartments. The area of ground covered by the esta¬ 
blishment is said to be more than 1,300 square yards, 
and the expense to have been nearly £35,000. The 
most beantilul part of the building is the staircase, 
which occupies a circular hall upwards of thirty feet in 
diameter, crowned with a panelled dome, and lighted 
through stained glass. 

We will not ask the reader to dive into the dark and 
dirty alleys, which lie in close proximity to the better 
buildings of the town ; nor will we treat him as if he 
were a Commissioner of Sewers, destined to study the 
“ world underground.’’ The Leeds and Thirsk Rail¬ 
way will, indirectly, he the means of providing Leeds 
with a new and abundant supply of water, from 
springs near the Bramhope Tunnel on that line. The 
Waterworks Company have taken up the matter; and 
Leeds may, perhaps, have occasion to regard this as a 
blessing. 

The Bridges, the Factories, the Chikneys, the 
Smoke, 

Tlic river Aire, wc have said, winds through Leeds 
in a direction nearly east and west. It is crossed by 
bridges, which increase in number as the population 
and commerce of the town advance. Leeds has had 
the credit of introducing a bridge of very curious con¬ 
struction ; from the plan of Mr. Leather, an engineer, 
W'hose name is connected with many public works in 
the same town.* It is a suspension-bridge over the river 
Aire, at Hunslei, on what has sometimes been called 
the how-anchsiring principle. Instead of chains being 
employed ns the chief means of suspension, as in ordf- 
nary cases, there are two strong cast-iron arcs, which 
span over the whole space between the two abutments. 
These arcs spring from below the level of the roadway, 
hut rise at the centre^ considerably above it; and from 
them the transverse beams which support the platform 
of the bridge arc suspended by malleable iron rods. 
The suspending arch is about n hundred and fifty feet 
span; and there is also a small land-arch of stone at 


each end. The 'footpaths are on the outside of the two 
suspending arcs, and the carriageway passes between 
them. Each of the suspending arcs is cast in six parts. 
The cast-iron transverse beams which support the road¬ 
way are suspended at intervals of about five feet. The 
roadway is of timber, with iron guard-plates on each 
side; and npon the top of the planking are also laid 
malleable iron bars, ranging longitudinally for the wheel- 
traokSi and transversely for the horse-tracks. 

This was the second bridge of the kind; the first 
being the Monk Bridge at Leeds, constructed by Mr, 
Leather in 1827. This Monk Bridge is of greater 
length than the Hunslet Bridge, owing to the vicinity 
pf the Leeds and Liverpool Canal to the river-Aire; 
hut so far as regards the suspension arch itself, the 
Hunslet Bridge is much the larger. The Monk Bridge 
has a suspension arch over the river, tw^o land-arches 
over the footpaths, and an elliptical arch over the canal. 
Since the introduction of this new system by Mr. 
Leather, it has been extensively adopted in bridge¬ 
building in various parts of the kingdom, 

Wellington Bridge, built of stone; Victoria Bridge, 
also of stone ; and Crown Point Bridge, built of iron,— 
are three other bridges Avhich cross the Aire in or near 
Leeds, and erected in modern times. But the bridge 
which is more particularly associated with the history 
of the town, is the old or original bridge. This bridge 
evidently marks the site of a very ancient line of passage. 
Whitaker thinks that there w'as a Roman road along the ’ 
site of the present Briggate, and that there was a ferry 
over the Aire where the bridge now stands. No direct 
notice, however, of a bridge at that spot'has been met 
ivith earlier in date than 1376 ; at ivhich time there was 
a chapel on the bridge, where mass was said. After 
the Reformation this chapel w^as used as a school-house, 
in which capacity it was occupied for nearly two cen- 
'turies; it was converted into a warehouse in 1728; 
and was finally pulled down in 1760, on occasion of 
the widening of the bridge. The traffic on this bridge 
is said to he scarcely exceeded by that on any bridge 
out of London. 

Before Leeds became a centre of railway operations, 
the town w^as supplied With fuel from many places in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Railways have, how¬ 
ever, opened up a new and abundant supply; and it 
became a question simply of relative cost, whether the 
near or the distant collieries shall supply most fuel for 
the hundreds of blazing furnaces in this busy, sooty, 
smoke-enveloped town. 

This last expression, however, reminds us that there 
is a little act of justice yet to be rendered to Leeds. 
Whetlier or not smoke can be banished, Leeds has at 
any rate been among the foremost to make the attempt; 
and if a dark cloud of carbon still hovers over the 
town, the light of modern science has not been want¬ 
ing among its townsmen, so far as experiments for 
the removal of this cloud are concerned, That smoke 
is rich unconsumed carbon, ready to pour out its heat 
and light if properly managed, has been long known, 
and has been frequently elucidated by Dr. Arnolt in 
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at Oie entrance of ft manner. If tniokc Ic »uch a 
Infotmrd him wm .t’ not made araitaLle f IJecauae (say 
fix^d Ids soJ^’Jten) the /«<f and the drenjhl arc not 
’^rigfflly proportioned to each other In quantity, nor 
brought to bear on each otlier in Ute proper way.— 
“Howthen can this he remediedT* ask the uninitiated 
public. *‘ By a better arrangement of furnaces and 
chimneys,” is the reply. Dr. Amott, In his ' Essay 
on IVarroln/r and Venlilaltng,' shows that we lose 
ieren*eighths of the heal of the coal employed in onr* 
common open fireplaces, on account of their jjl-judged 
construction. ^Vc mmt not, it is true, pay the furnace- 
fires the bad compliment of placing them on a level 
with open parlour fires, tn respect to improvident com¬ 
bustion ; yet it is admitted that there must be ” some- j 
thing wrong,” else we should not have the black floating ' 
masses above us—wasting the coal-itorc, vexing the | 
tidy housewife, rendering the '‘unwashed" artizan 
almost unwashaWc, and mixing with our oxygen and ' 
nitrogen a larger dose of carhon than nature intended 
for the use of the lungs. 

To find out sell at was this " something,” and to devise 
a probable method of cure, were two objccU of an 
Association formed at Leeds a few yf.srs ago. The 
Association called before it, by advertisement, such 
srJentlGe nod practical men as teemed fitted to oifer 
valuable opinions on the matter: a day was fixed, an 
cxamiBstion took place, and a report of Uic procmlingi 
was published. Although it was found that no one of 
(he proposed amendmenti was decidedly efficacious at 
a cure, many of them certainly introduced improvements. 
So earnestly was this matter taken up, that no fewer 
than ten pafented inventions, or methods, for tlie pre¬ 
tention of smoke, were employed by the various manu¬ 
facturers of Leeds; so that if this dusky enemy still 
hovers over the town, {t is not for want of hard fighting 
to repel him. One of the witnesses who gave evidence 
on an enquiry into this subject in 1813, before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, pul a scrap of 
philosaphy into a scry few and intelligible words, when 
be said that " Englishmen ore so fond of having their 
own way.*' True; Englishmen do love to stir their 
fires, and to heap coals on them, and to kindle n blaze 
—in ** their own w ay ; ” and there ore some manu¬ 
facturers who love to have a fine voluminous cloud of 
sooty particles pouring forth from tlieir factory shafts, 
as a sort of ads'erlisemcnt of the amount of business 
doing below. They go through a sort of logical process, 
as thus:—srhen the smoke rises, it shows that the 
furnace-fires are burning { when the fires ore htirning, 
there is work doing; when there is work doing, the 
firm maintains its status among the tov\nsmen; conse¬ 
quently when no smoke rises, the chain of inductions 
leads to a result of an anti-commercial character. As 
to the philosophy of the matter, Professor Faraday has 
said:—“The principles upon which smoke, that is 
the visible part, proceeding from the combustion of 
coal, may be entirely burned, is very plain and clear; 
it can be done by completing to the end that combus¬ 
tion which has been began. There can be no difficulty, 


'■'noranceV’-'^ 
at a natural cfiect, to obtain perfect coinhustion of 
stuoLc. Imperfect comhustcon of the fuel, hy which I 
mean ultimate production of smoke, must in all cases, 
I presume, depend upon the convenience or the 
ignorance of the user—tlie manufacturer. In large (ires, 
like those of steam-engines, and other large monufac- 
torics where coal is used, it depends more, I think, 
upon his ignorance than his cotivctiiencc j inasmuch 
as if he were obliged to bum his smoke, he would in a 
very short time he able to do to, by the ingenuity and 
phiiosopby which it now in activity, without any loss 
to himself in a pecuniary point of view." 

Me must apologise lo the reader for thus plunging 
him, with or without his consent, among factory chim¬ 
neys and their exhalations; hut, in good truth, these 
chiiime)i, and their significant mode of " emancipating 
the blacks,” In such n town as Leeds, will make (hem- 
sches noticed; wc cannot avoid them without avoiding 
the town altogether; and we may as well, therefore, 
treat them as part and parcel of the town’s notabililies. 

.\inong the arrangtments which either contribute to 
or result fiom the manufactures of Leeds, a word must 
be said for tlie Braralcy stone quarries. They are 
I situated at Braiulcy Fell, about three miles from Leeds, 

; on the line of the Leeds and Liverimol Canal. 'Tliey 
I occupy a tlaiiting spot of ground, covered with stunted 
trees. The excavations are numerous rather tlian 
large or deep. If we remember rightly, the balustrades 
of New London-bridge arc formed of stone taken from 
this quarry; the stone is of excellent quality, and is 
quarried with remarkable facility. There ore some 
useful landstone quarries, also, at IVodehausc, about a 
mile to the north of Leeds, 

The coals, the.water, and the stone, are brought into 
Leeds from the vicinity; and when so brought, they 
give employment to thousands of industrious aitizans. 
j The engineering establishments of Leeds, especially, 
are of a first-rate character—large, comprehensive, and 
of wide reputation. One of the most notable at the 
present day is the locomotive factory of Messrs.lVilson, 
at Ilunslet: it has grown with the startling rapidity of 
the locomotive itself: and on tlie occasion of the open¬ 
ing of a new " cre'eting shop” (said to be the largest in 
the kingdom) in 18-47, the partners entertained no less 
than two thousand guests to dinner in this monster- 
room. It is not the least pleasant part of the affair, 
that the whole of tlie workpeople employed by the 
firm, amounting to six or seven hundred, were present 
—together with aright pleasant sprinkling of wives, 
sisters, daughters, and sweethearts—eating, drinking, 
speechifying, returning “thanks for the honour,” &c., 
music, laughing, talking, dancing: they “ made a night 
o’t,” which seems to live in the memory of those who 
took part in the festivities of tho occasion. 

In all such establishments as this, or of the Messrs, 
Pairbaitn, or others among our great machine-makers 
the operations are in tho highest degree interesting. 
The beautiful order and system observable, both in the 
macblnery and in the manufacture of machinery, fur¬ 
nished Sir George Head with one of his quaint obser- 
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vaticrnsT^Wilh reference to the extreme facility 
whereby the powers of an engine are brought into 
action, and accumulated forces expended in some par¬ 
ticular moment of contact, without affording to the 
observer anv sensible indication of the resistance that 
lias been overcome—it would seem, that the greater 
the (Iced to be done, the less the noise and disturbance; 
and this, as it were, in analogy and contrast with the 
struggle to conquer of n determined heart, and the 
squabbling w*arfarc of more grovelling minds. The 
above reflection occurred to me on witnessing, wiihin 
a celebrated manufactory of machinery, the attempt, 
while the more important operations within the chamber 
were performing in glibness and comparative silence, 
to reduce an old misshapen grindstone to its pristine 
circular form. As it revolved under an overpowering 
force, notwithstanding the softness of the material, the 
remonstrance of this Xaar avaibr)^} this ^ radical grind¬ 
stone,* was absolutely, deafening. Although grown 
ancient in the cause of the levelling system, and pro- 
lubtrant in the exercise of grinding down its betters, 
3 *ct the moment the experiment w’as retorted upon 
Itself, it emitted cries as if an hundred hogs were under 
discipline.’* 

The same writer, in another page of his ^Home 
Tour,’ makes a few valuable observations on the arti¬ 
sans employed in such establishments — valuable, 
bccntisc they come from one who knows much both of 
our manufacturing and agricultural districts. ** There 
can he no spectacle,*’ be says, “ more grateful to the 
heart of an Englishman than, viewing the interior of 
a manufactory of machinery, to observe the features 
of each hard-working mechanic blackened by smoke, 
j-ct radiant with the light of intelligence; to contrast 
witli his humble station the lines of fervid thought that 
mark his countenance and direct his sinc\vy arm, and 
to reflect that, to such combination of the powers of 
mind and body, England owes her present state of 
commercial greatness. It is no less pleasing to con¬ 
sider, that although particular classes of men have 
suffered by the suhstitutiou of machinery for manual 
labour, such evils atise from the mutabilitj’ of human 
affiiirs—arc such as the most zealous philanthropist 
cannot avert—and, lastly, are of themselves insignifi¬ 
cant compared with the general demand for labour 
throughout the country, which has not only kept pace 
with the increase of machinery, hut no doubt miglit 
be shawm even to have exceeded ft. Naj', it miglit be 
made manifest, thnt not only is ibe grand total of 
operatives employed throughout the manufacturing 
districts augmented, hut additional employment afforded 
in like proportion for mechanics, to supply the wear 
and tear of machinery and buildings dependent tlierc- 
upon, as well as for tveirkmen upon all works to he 
tractd to n similar cauKe—such as railroads, bridges, 
VMtitirti, aqueducts, These words were written 

at u lime when it was the fasliion to cry down manu¬ 
facturing labour a wretched and dcmaralirJug system. 

\rt turn our gossip in the direction of the 


greatest of the Yorkshire manuia'ctures—the staple of 
the place—tve must speak of a solitary,remnant of early 
days, near Leeds,— 

Kiukstall Abbey. 

There are not man^* of our great manufacturing 
towms svliich have monastic ruins so near to them as 
the ruins of Kirksiall Abbey are to Leeds, It is plea¬ 
sant to have such a spot to ramble in, as a memento 
•of the past in the vicinity of the present; but it is not 
pleasant to have fire and smoke almost under the \vaUs 
of this venerable ruin ; the * Kirkstall Forge* is much 
too near a neighbour to the fine old crumbling arches 
of the Abbey. ^ 

Kirkstall Abbey has the reputation of having ex¬ 
hibited unity' of design and execution to an unusual 
degree. It was all planned by one man, and by liim 
carried out to completion. Dr. Whitaker says of this 
majestic ruin : “Not only the arrangement, proportion, 
and relation of the different apartments arc rigidly 
conformed to that peculiar principle, which prevailed 
in the construction of religious houses erected for, 
rather than at the expense of, the monks; but ever}'' 
moulding and ornament appears to have been wrought 
from models previously studied, and adapted to the 
general plan. Deviating by’ one step from the pure 
Norman style, the columns of the church are massy 
as the cylinders of the former age, hut channelled rather 
than clustered; the capitals arc Norman ; the inter- 
columniations, though narrow, yet nearly one-tliird 
wider than those of the most massy Saxon ; the arches 
which surmount them are grooved and moulded with 
an evident relation to the columns. One feature of 
the pure Norman is wanting in this, though a building 
of much higher dignity than those cliurches in which 
it is often found. Even on the great west-door of the 
church there arc no basso-relievos or other enrichments 
of sculpture; but though the entrance is deep and 
complex, and lias lind detached single sliafts hencatli 
each of its members, there appears to have been a 
studied abstinence from everything gaudy and orna¬ 
mental.” 

The rise of Kirkstall Abbey has a legend attached to 
it; which, like legends generally, will form part and 
parcel of its history' as long as the crumbling stones 
remain. The legend runs tlius :—During the reign of 
Henry I., in the early part of the eleventh century, the 
1 Virgin Mary appeared in a dream to Scleth, a poor 
shepherd residing in the south of England. She said, 
“Arise, Selclh, mid go into the province of York, and 
seek diligently, in the valley of Airedale, for a place 
called Kirkstall; for there shalt thou prepare a future 
habitation for brethren serving iny Son.” And Seleth 
trembled in his sleep, and was fearfully troubled: but 
the vision continued: “ Fear not, Scleth ! 1 mn Mary, 
j tiie mother of Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the 
j world !” Upon which he arose and betook himself to 
• travel, in s^^nreh of Kitkstnll: living upon charity and 
j the spontaneous productions of the earth. When, nfier 
^ having c^^caped great dangers and fatiguei^, he arrived 
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at tlio cntmn« of a ilisflf valley, wliich lomc lierihman 
informed fcira wm tlie p'ace he v»t In icaich of; he 
fixed lift loHUry ntxhie (here, pjyJoff hi* derotmni. 
I>»rjt ’»■«* Id* humble eeJl rcrcred by ihc iie*gl)bounng 
vill»];fr», and vhi(cd by ihc cuHohi or (he plou*; In 
time* of dUtrr** (he intcrcesiiom of Sclclh were re* 
eorted (o; and the hermliaj^e of KuktuH became famou* 
throughout (he country. The report* of hi* piety and 
telMenbl reach Ih" the ear* of *ome youn^ ilcrwlcr*, 
Selctli vrai penusded by them to accept (he ofllce of 
Superior. Their united body wa» formed into a imall 
community, which huiil for themielTt* cell* be*td* the 
niter Atnr. 

At the point whrre the legendary j*ai»e» Into the 
bittoncal, wc find that Henry de I,tcy, Bit I of Idncoln, 
who hod fttaici at or near Lcetli, while lUlTetinp under 
a violent diteaie, enpigrd hlmielf by a lolrmn (row td 
erect a monaitery If ever he ihouJd rccoTcr Jil* hwlih, 
He acquainted the abbot of BounUln’t Ahh^y with hi* 
vow; and this abbot, having Jiitt befurd heard of the 
pious rcclutet at Kitkitail, imprrttrtl Upon him the 
benefit* which would accrue from the rttctlon of a 
religiou* home at that »pt>l, Arranp-menJi were loon 
made by all the patlie* Intcrctled, Kirk stilt Abbey wai 
built, and an abbot and tnotiVa took up their abode 
there in 1153, during the reign of Stephen. Tlie ahboU 
had at first many contention* tefrcctlftg a disputed title 
to the estate; hut llic abbey uhlmaiely Jtitc to great 
proiperiiy. 

The ruin* of Kiikttall extend over a considerable 
area. Tiieir length from north to toutfi is about 3t0 
feet, and from east to we*t d-fS feer. Tliey enclave a 
quidninglc of 143 feet by 115. At a small diitance 
nonh.weit of the principal mast stand* what wai once 
the chief gate of the abbey. The church is in the form 
of a cross; over (he intersection nf which is a square 
lower, of Tudor architecture. Tlte roof between the 
tower and tiic east end was adorned with fret-wnric and 
intcT*eciirg arches; but the weather now play* it* havoc 
where the roof once itood. At the east end are the 
broken remain* of the high altar. South of the church, 
and on the east part of the ruins, arc several vaulted 
chambers, tuppnrted by strong columns, and most 
gloomy in appearance. The prncil —the roonnlight, or 
rather moonlit pencil, as we will in this instance term 
lt~of >lr. Harrey, (*ce Cut, Ko. 0), srill show that 
these ruin* atlU present some lovely artistic bits. 

Tlie Flik rACTOBtes or Lxecs, 
l,etda~-Bi was explained In n former page—stand* 
at the north .east corner of the clothing district of the 
West Riding, It is iho chief town of the district, in 
respect both to (he Jlax and (he woolUn mamifaciures. 
Kone of the other towns, excepilng, perhap*, Barnsley, 
partake In any notable degree in the former of these 
two tnanofactuTes; hut at Leeds it has led to the con- 
struction of one of the finest factories in the world, and 
to others of great magnitude. 

Ko one who pretends to know anything about Leeds 


at the present day, can nlToril to remain In ignorance of 
‘ Marsiiall's flax*mfllft is one of the lion* of the 
place. Wthout, within, over it, under it—all Is vast, 
strange, and wonderful. Situated at a short distince 
•oulh of the Ulvcr Aire, and bounded mostly by poor 
d«elHngf, It must be sought for before it wilt be 
found; and when found, (here is one portion of the 
establishment, the ctd mlli, which Is too much like 
other milts to call for ubservalion; but the neie mill is 
a marked feature. 

Egypt acems to base been in the thoughts of the 
arcMleet when he planned this building; for the chim¬ 
ney has the form and proponinn* of «hc world-renowned 
*Clrnpstta*B Ketdlc;* Wldle the chief entrance exhihits 
B front hettly enalogou* in chancter to that of an 
Bgyptlan temple. The building, unlike almost all 
Dthrr Urge faelutict, li only one stor) in hright, Ii 
CXhiblti bn Ihc eastern fsfade a long range of windows 
of large dlmenilittss, K range of massive pillars or 
pDaiter* bctVrreti the windows, and n bold cornice run- 
(ling Along the top The whole front being formed of 
Kane, and minute detail bring avoldctl, (here it a sort 
of mass)re grandeur in ihii long low fa 9 rdc. The 
other facades are rttnirkable only for their great 
length, 

ITioie who have the good fortune to get a peep into 
the Inlerior, trill not soon forget the light which meets 
the eye. One room comprise* the whole: but such a 
room! U wc call it the largest in the world, we cannot 
be far in error. About four hundred fect lung, by more 
than two hundred l>rnad, it covers nearly two acres of 
ground, Uirminphani is justly proud of its Town Hall, 
but this wondetful factory-room i» nine time* as large; 
Exeter Hall is one of the largest rooms In London, bat 
it Would require seven such to equal the area of this 
room ; the Loudon club-houses present facades of great 
length, but it would require four of the largest to equal 
the length of this mom. The room is ntioat twenty feet 
high, and the roof is supported by about fifty pillars. 
The spaces between the pillsrs allow the roof to bo 
partitioned off Into a aertes of flattish domet.or groined 
arches, fixty or seventy in number; and in the eentro 
of each dome is a lofty conical skylight, of such large 
fire that the whole aeries together contain ten thousand 
square feet of glass. The view through the room is 
quite without a parallel. Vista after vista meets the 
eye, formed by the ranges of columns; whether we 
itsnd at Uie side, the end, the corner, the centre—still 
the»e long-stretching, welLlighted, busily-occnpicd ave¬ 
nues carry the eye in beautiful perspective to fartlistant 
point*. There are, we believe, upwards of a thousand 
persons in this room alone, mosily femdea; and the 
large and complicated machines are very numerous: 
yet there is a kind of airiness and roominess feft, unusual 
in (HCtaries4 Here, in one part of the room, ore the 
“flax-driwing” opemtlons going on; in nnoihet part 
the “rosing;” in anotlur the “spinning;” in another 
the “ twisting,”—all with such perfect liatmony and 
system, that confusion and idleness arc equally out of 
the question. 
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AVe liave seldom any inducement to go to the lower 
regions of a factory, the vaults orVpassages of the base¬ 
ment : hut such a visit is not without its interest in this 
vast structure. Brick-vaulted passages extend hither 
and thither; containing in some parts the shafts for 
moving the machinery above, and in others the arrange¬ 
ments for warming and ventilating the building. These 
arrangements are consistent with all else around us: 
there is a steam-engine employed in forcing air into 
two large steam-chests, where it becomes heated pre¬ 
vious to being passed into the mill; and in order to 
regulate the temperature to the state of the weather, 
valves and doors are placed in various parts. 

As little inducement have we, generally, to visit the 
roof as the basement of a factory; but here the roof is 
perhaps the strangest part of the whole building. The 
roof is a green field, on wdiich (if we mistake not) sheep 
are allowed to graze! Being so large and so flat, and 
being covered thickly with plaster and asphalte, the 
roof offers a good support for a stratum of earth; while' 
this earth renders an equivalent service by protecting 
the asphalte from the heat of the sun. Here we walk, 
then, among the grass—‘‘ out in the fields,** if we please 
so to term it; and at every few yards we meet with the 
skylights, w’hich shoot up conically to a height of seven 
or eight feet above the grass. Beneath us, we look 
down through the skylight at the spindles busily at 
work; above us, is the blue sky; around us, the build¬ 


ings and smoke of Leeds. The drainage of this factory^ 
field passes down the fifty pillars which support the 
roof: they are made hollow for this purpose. 

If anything could make us delighted with the flax 
manufacture, it would he to see it carried on in this 
unequalled room. There are, however, many dirty 
processes which are conducted in the old mill; and all 
the other flax-mills of Leeds have their share in these 
less-attractive operations. This is not the place to 
dwell at any great length on the details of the manu¬ 
facture ; hut] it 'will suffice for our purpose to say 
that the making of flax-yarn or flax-thread is the 
ultimate process in the great factories of Leeds. The 
weaving of this yarn into cloth is not a feature of 
Leeds* industry. It groups itself (so far as Yorkshire 
is concerned) in and around the town of Barnsley, 
lying about five-and-twenty miles south of Leeds. 
There are manufacturers at Barnsley, who buy flax- 
yam from the spinners, and give it out to hand-loom 
“weavers : these latter ply the shuttle from morning to 
night, in their own humble horaes. and produce those 
varieties of flax-cloth to which' the dealers give the 
several names of ' linen,* ‘ duck,’ * drill,* ' check,* 
' drabbet,* * huckaback,* ‘tick,* ‘ diaper,* ‘ towelling,’ &c. 

The Domestic or Country Clothiers. 

The woollen manufacture is far more important to 
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thli dUlnet lh»n tbat of flax* Tl)c w«t of EngUnd 
Wfd lo txict prtefdfnw l« ihU t It 

now ylfW ik« plm of lOptrieHty to tkr ^V^^t UltUng. 
Tkf GlontojlfnVtft clothiog TiUag<* I't* tnoUly on tkc 
Suood Wolff, thoM of WiUihlro on the Avon ond its 
tribaUrici, ond those of Yoikshlre on the rJtfrs bffonp« 
eemod: the wlJfy* of Ihrio riftri hate b«o, and stiU 
arf, the ehiff IftojlHles of the insnufielarf. Dyer, in 
his yocm of ‘The neeec,’ TtniJSed In a horahle way 
this hind of TaMfy.fnJuitry j 

•* Nf't. fiwBi the «!»cVrn‘i! hetm ibr woof wnroirj, 

Nw •owe fJraf-iJxhn* fifff. Aifo or StrOad, 

1» by she noliy rcoeiml: 

^VhfT« tBtnhlyig we!m turn enonooos wheel** 

And heniaKT** nung aaJ drwrtdwg, h-irn 
To itajute the iBiJmtiy of man. 

Oft the wft wtli i* »i«yxtL *»d ofteo ral***!. 
IVif'drtj’pjB?, ftf the nrff’a bj*X; 

And fiarwT arcs of men, with full-ttmlB'd sUTtifrsh, 
Wrinj* out she Uteot wairr,** 

The wtvollcn laannficiKre ftoutithtd in EofrUmJ aoon 
after the CoDfjnest, and we Itate ftrqaml allutloni lo 
It In the subw^aentrrlgni. Eilward IJL« while on the 
eoniiaenl, found that the Flmlth clothiers wm mote 
tVtlful worknum than the English t and he invited 
•otae of the former over. Fuller, in hit' Church ilil- 
lory,* aays, lhal the nenWh apprentices were treated 
hy tliflf matters “ rather like heathens UtSn Christians, 
yea, rather like hones than men; early up, and late la 
bed, and al! day hard wotk and harder fare, (a few 
herriogs and mouldy thresf),*' ^ And then follows a 
picture of what such apprentlcea might hope for, if 
they would only come to merry EngUnd. '* Here Oiey 
ahoultf feed on fat beef amt mutton, lilt nothing hut 
their fulness should stint their itomachi; yea, they 
should feed on the labours of their own hands, enjoy¬ 
ing a proportionable profil of their gslna to thcmielvei. 
Tbeir beds should be good, and ibtlrbed-rcMowa better, 
seeing that tlie richest yeomen In England would no! 
disdain to marry their daughters to them—and such 
English beauties, that the most curious foreigners could 
not but commend them." Whether Edward HI. really 
gave such a glowing description of England to the 
Flemish clothiers, we know not; but it il understood 
that Flemings did icltle from lime (o time in this 
country. Town after town became the centre of the 
manufacture; roads were made, and pack-horses em¬ 
ployed; these roads were Improved, and wagons built; 
the canal and the barge gradually gained ground over 
the road and the wagon; tlie railway and the Joco- 
raotire gained a triumph over them alt. Tlie itcam- 
eogino came to llie aid of the workman, and the factory 
to the aid of the employer. HuU and Uoole became 
ports for the shipment of cloth; and thus arose the 
vast clothing manufacture of the West Elding, 

We can only understand the social features of this 
manufacture, hy viewing it in Its three developments*: 
tlio A/aiter ClothUr system of the West of England, 
and the Domestic and factory systems of Yorkshire. 
In the first of these, the master-clothier buys Ills wool 


from the wool-stapler, and employ a pcriotis to work It 
up into cloth f giflnf; Mth separate proeeu lo diillnct 
sets of men, who work cither at their own houses or at 
the house of tlie maiter-clothler. 

The Domtstie system, acted on In the villages of the 
West Hiding, Is very rctnarVahle, and has given quite 
ft tone and character to Ute Yorkshire clothiers, which 
has withstood all changes, such as have afTected the 
cotton manoCseture. In the beginning of the present 
century, before the factory syitem became developed to 
any remarkable degree in the clothing district, there 
were Itclween three and four thousand small roaster 
manufacturers in the West Hiding. These were scal- 
lercil over the whole face of the dUtrict which wo hare 
marked out, lying south and west of Ijccds; they were 
men of small capital, some willi n small farm annexed 
to ihtlr business, and some with a field or two, to 
snpport ft horse or a cow. Although they occupied the 
entire range of villages, whether among the hills or in 
tlie tallejs, yet they grouped ihemselres in something 
like order, according to the two kinds of broadcloth 
which they madr—the niaed cloth or the vhite cloth. 
The miard cloth manufacturers resided chiefiy sear 
Leeds, TIic white cloth manufacturers located them- 
selves chirfly In a tract of country forming an oblique 
Iwit along the hills that separate the Vale of Caldcr from 
the Vale of Aire, beginning near Wakefield, and ending 
near 5hiplcy. I^cdt, Htadfurd, Halifax, and Iludders- 
ficld formed the central or market-towns for these vil¬ 
lages, and became the scats of the larger factories. 
Although the steam-engine has wrought great changes 
In the larger towns, every one of the villages above- 
named rculns nearly the same manufacturing features 
to the present Jaj. 

Tlie third system—that of Fflftorrer—Is the growth 
of the steam-engines and of machinery, and essen¬ 
tially belongs to our own day. IJero the entire range 
of professes is conducted In vast buildings, replete 
with every aid which science and capital can furnish. 
Here a hag of wool goes in at one door, and a b.alo of 
finiihrd superfine cloth comes out at another: crery 
stage of the operations having its distinct part of the 
building. In the Domestic system, the roaster ami the 
workman were combined in one penon; in the factory 
system tlie employer is the osvncr of all, and pays the 
wages of labour in money. 

In the early days of (he woollen manufacture, the 
wool was * lobbied ’ and * carded * at the humble 
home of the workman, perhaps hy the members of his 
family; It was then ' spun' and ' svoven,’ then car¬ 
ried to the fulling mills to he ‘ fulled,* and lastly, re¬ 
turned and sold in the wliite state. A next stage in 
advance Was to scribble the wool by some sort of 
machinery, which was worked by asses or horses, or by 
a species of rude windmill. As, however, llio ftiUmg 
was performed in mills situated on (he banks of the 
streams, and moved hy water power, it required no 
great sketcli of inrcnlire skill to adapt (ho scribbling 
machinery to the same localities. These united fulling 
and scribbling mills were invariably situated on the 
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banks of the Aire, Calder, V^nmrfe, or some other West 
Riding stream. Great as wete the conveniences of 
these mills to the clothiers, yet there 'svere countervail¬ 
ing disadvantages, 'n’hich, to us at the present day, seem 
rather formidable. It was customary, for instance, for 
carts to come as many as twelve miles into the clothing 
districts for wool three times a week, which wool had 
to be brought first into the district from neighbouring | 
towns; when scribbled, it had to be returned to be 
spun and woven; then it had to be te-sent to the mill , 
to be fulled, and lastly.to be returned for sale at the 
market. Hence the clothiers situated at a distance 
from these mills found it to their interest to club their 
means together, and build other mills for their own use. 
The invention of the steam-engine gave a great impetus 
to the change; for, with the aid of beds of coal lying 
immediately beneath the district, the clothiers became 
more and more independent of the rivets. The same 
cause also led to the more frequent centralization of the 
manufacture in large towns than in the country districts. 

Tiie first ' Company Mill,* near Leeds, according 
to the new order of things, was erected at Stanningley, 
about fivc'-and-thirty years ago; the next was built at 
Ecclesfield ; and they have since multiplied with great 
lapidity. Each * Company Mill’ is a joint-stock under¬ 
taking, of wliich all the partners must be clothiers. In 
the formation of such an enterprise, a number of clothiers, 
varying from ten to fifty (generally about thirty), deter¬ 
mine on the amount of capital to be raised, and divide 
it into shaves, generally of 25?. each, which they appro¬ 
priate according to the means and inclination of each 
one individually. Deeds of partnership are drawn up, 
land is purchased, a mill is erected, machinery is put 
into it, a manager is appointed, and work is taken in 
to be scribbled, or fulled, or both—the price of the work 
being matter of agreement, and the work being exe¬ 
cuted, both for those who are not, and for those who 
are, partners in the mill. 

The more simple and less systematic of these Com¬ 
pany-mills are managed somewhat as follows :—There 
is neither partnership deed nOr printed regulations; 
but the eompany is governed by a president and a 
tomtniUcc, chosen from the partners, who meet once a 
week for the transaction of business, and who make bye¬ 
laws for their own guidance. At one of these meet¬ 
ings they appoint a person, who lakes upon himself the 
multifarious duties of manager, book-keeper, treasurer, 
and secretary; he receives and pays all moneys. At 
subsequent meetings tlic committee give him directions 
wliat to. do, and he acquaints them with what he has 
done during the week. He accounts to the partners, 
at any time when called on, for the business which he 
hns transacted, and the money which he holds or has 
disbursed. When his funds are run out, he asks for 
more, which the partners severally and equally advance. 
Tiic partners Imre no Icgnl hold on each other, or on 
iheir manager. It is an understanding that whatever 
work the partners have to do must be done at their 
own milt,—the joint-stock shop is to be dealt at by all. 

But in the more recent and better managed Com¬ 


pany-mills, matters nre*not left in such a rude state. 
There is a regular deed of partnership drawn up; and 
it is specified to eitist for a definite number of years. 
Some of the partners are appointed regular trustees for 
the whole. The maximum nurriber of shares to be 
held by each partner is limited; and the shares ate 
paid for by regular instalments. The clothier-partners 
all reside near the mill. All the partners are bound 
by penalty to act in turn on the committeeVnbd all com¬ 
mittee proceedings are duly entered. Each member’s 
subscribed share is held as a security for the diie fulfil¬ 
ment of bis engagements towards his co-partners. The 
money is deposited in a bank. All work done at the 
mill, whether for the partners or others, is paid for 
once a month. The accounts are made up at a general 
meeting of the partners eVery four months. 

This, then, is the general character of the ‘ Com¬ 
pany Mill ’ system;—a system to which we do not 
remember anything exactly similar in any other branch 
of manufacture. At Sheffield, it is true, there are 

* wheels,’ or grinding establishments, at which are a 
large number of workmen, employed independently of 
each other; but they simply rent a certain amount of 
standing-room and of steam-power, each one for him¬ 
self, and have no share in the proprietorship of the 
building itself. In the best of these West Riding joint- 
stock mills, the processes carried on therein are scrib¬ 
bling, carding, and slabbing the wool, and fulling the 
cloth after the weaving has been effected ; the pro¬ 
cesses of spinning, warping, weaving, and burling 
are done at home by the members of the clothier’s 
family. The whole of the cloth so produced is sold in 
the * balk,’ or rough state, at the clotli halls, unfinished 
and nndyed ; the purchasers either possessing or em¬ 
ploying the requisite manufacturing means for con¬ 
ducting the finishing processes. The clotli generally 
brought to these Company-mills is of inferior quality, 
varying from four to seven shillings a yard in the 

* balk’ state. 

The ^ Shoddy Mill,* (another West Riding idea) is 
a remarkable exponent of our age—of the spirit which 
leads men to grind, and cut, and melt, and alter any 
or every thing that can by possibility come into use. 
There are many such mills on the river Calder, between 
Leeds and Dewsbury, or in the vicinity of Dewsbury. 

‘ Shoddy * is the very homely name for old woollen 
rags when torn or cut up into infinite fragments; and 
‘ dexul ’ is the very emphatic name for the machine by 
which the process is conducted. The ruthless tearing 
which the r.ngs undergo is effected in machines care¬ 
fully enclosed or hexed in, and containing cylinders 
armed with hooks, and rotating in opposite directions. 
The rags are put in at the top of each machine, and 
come out at the bottom like coarse dirty wool. The 
shoddy thus prepared, by being moistened with oil, 
and mixed with a little new wool, is coaxed and per¬ 
suaded into^ the assumption of the various forms of 
carding and yarn, and at length takes part in the 
formation of cloth which—though perhaps smart and 
glossy without—is somewhat holloiv-hcarted within. 



Lnnn*?, and run ci 

At Ji A*Tli;rp In ibr Mlwr T<'or‘ i<f PIf Ofor;:e, 
Ilrail. tW* t’ftvl'ljr CAniP In f'>r lit aliari? of 

pxKl.hnroontnl Iraffc or 

thrUte owntr. H» life tn^ or the fiUWneu »ml 

antiquity of il>e pimcM luclf, Pjijvjte ns lur ts ihlt 
wondftful ixocfft of iTj^rnmllon; ttliflhfr frotn |hp 
*riTocT«>«*' Of tlir It fn»Vf^ m il nVtfnct*; to 

tltsl, armtiJifjj to tl e tlisnpMi of 1»um»n afTairt, it no 
(!ouU frtqi'fntly i! *r» without R;{urt of tjn-rtli 

or frcftp* «r, l*ut tlie IdcnlJral psrmrftl In «Jay rJl{<o>r<l 
to llic tun and ftU In a Kfflil*li tlicrrif oiclurj, or 
taturairxf «i*lh inl> »«<>.• ronVe oti !•’« l>afk of a 
la a |»ot-Viouw, U doomctl In lit Um, ' frr/*i'< 
eifm’ar,’ to yrtre the twrUinj collir, or ailJ (ll;nl» 
fied yriponutn to the cliP*t of Ibe tlindy. OM flinntt 
p«ttlrotti, trryr, and bimtin;*, are not only «nratf!frd 
and bmu/:bt to iVrlr rryinti t’lrral by tlie cttwi of 
ibc ‘dctllj* but iblt mirbinr enVetUally, It It tild/ 
palU to pVcp* an ! tepantrt tbr jdicb-fftifk of tb* 
fbcrp’t IwtV—uMtb Uttrr oj^ati m irtUy It a Job 
worthy of tfir ttry drirll l>ltn*tlf. Tboio who drllplii 
in tntUrn of »i'<TolstSon lute brre an ample field, 
provided they frvl Inellntd to extend tbelr nrtetrrbet 
oa ihU doctrine of tb« tfxnimlyration of cnati; tbelr 
Imtpnatlon resy freely rtnjre In ntifellerfd fli;j}it, 
from ibe irtUxy of a jTftJ drt»rlnjr*ny>m, down 

to the nijtl-t celliri and lount Itiuntt ef I/ondon, 
Germany, Polafid, Ac. IIul at rucb con* 

lidcntkint only lend to p«t a maa out of conceit with 
III* own coat, or may afnict aome of ny fair ftlcndf 
with an aniipAtby to Haanel altogether, they art much 
better let alone.** 

Tnc CtoTti FACToatta, axd the Ctotn naiLt. 
*n>e tntnufacturfnp amnj^mente of the larjtc veoollcn- 
cloth factorieaof count differ from (hot c of the domettit 
manafaetarert, the Company.mill*, and the Bhnddy 
tni'IU. They are fine example* of that centralication, 
combined with fubJitltlon, wlieb inarha la *0 ttriVIn^ 
a drpTec the lyttem of inolem (nduitry. The town of 
Lecdt, a* well n* Iluddcrafirld and Halifax, contain* 
cloth factotir* only a little Ic** vati and comprchcntlte 
than the cotton factoric* of the Manchrtlrr dlitrlcL 
The pratp of mind required fa the chief conductor*, 
the pcrpctaaJIy'rrcurrins claim on (be Inrentlre fkilt 
of engineer* to devite new adapt»tion* of machinery, 
the economy of apace fn the whole building, the mar* 
ahalltiig of the induatrUl force*, lo that neither con- 
fuilon nor delay ahalj occur In the otder of proecitea, 
the watchful attention to the fluetuationa of title and 
fa.Won, the Invention of new dcilgn*, m a mean* of 
leading (imtead of always following) public la*tp, the 
mean* of varying the productive ttrength of the ettv- 
blhhmeiit aeconling to the fJociualloni of home and 
foreign commerce, the endeavour* (now made by moil 
of (he larger manufaciufcr*) (o encourage varfout: 
arrangementi for (he moral and loclal benefit of the 
work-people,—ult combine to give great largeneti of 
Oharaeier to the general feature* of wch eilabllshmenU. 
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*rhe wettem tuhurbt of Lecdt are rich In thcie 
irreat woollen Detofle*. Taking a* a type one of the 
m»tt eompifitf of ihcir, and auumlng that the tc»t ilii- 
play the tame characterliilM In tnorc or let* complete 
dertlopment, wc find (he following amngementt. An 
Immcflic p'le of buiMlngt enchwei two or three large 
open (juadranglei ( mote reiemhling a unill tow-n than 
one ritablMiment. Here we hare wooUwarchootei, 
fire Of itx ttoHei In height, laden with clothinywo’dt 
from all aralUblp (josrim, with all the meclnnlea! 
applianeei fur raltlng and lowering an I tfan%fcmng 
the wool. At another point are range* of building* 
where vaHou* lundltrafl employ menu arc carried on, 
not Tcquirlng the aid of tteam.powcr. At nnollirr, 
where thii plant agent I* hroupht Into rrquivition, wc 
find one range of buiMingt employed In (he carding 
and other preptfaloty proctttee, another In the •pin¬ 
ning, ari'thrr Ifl the weaving (fur Irtiid-cloth weaving 
It row brought within the pratp of the power-loom), 
another In th* fulling, another In the ihearlng, .nnil to 
on, Tlien we tee dye-hou«fi and drjing-houve*, itorc- 
roomi fur dyeHtuIf* and ollt, thopi fur (he repair* of 
machinery, enginr-roomi andbrtiler-momi, warming and 
TcntHttlng ipparatnt, and raHout (Irportmcot* which 
It wruld l»o no raty tn»tUr to enumerate. All thei? 
wljhifl ore bonndary wall, all tinder one iupervjiion, 
with itibordlntte hradt of drpartmentt, all brought 
within a tyrtem of book.Ierplug and labuhtlng, *o 
that every one know* where he ought to be and what 
tic ou^hl to be doing,—lid* ronttitiitrt a woolicn-chith 
f«elory, luth n* we find rxUting in the great town* 
of the AVrtt Hiding. 

Wc can a* little undertake to deverihe In thit work 
all the proCfttr* of the itoollen inanuraclute at thote 
of fiax ; bosh would be a dfpjriore from the general 
plan. A mere enumeration of llie dealgnationi of the 
artltant employed become* m formidable li«t: wc find 
*orter», aeourm, heater*, picker*, icribbler-freder*, 
eartler-fecder*, roller-joiner*, ilubbert, jcnny-iplnncr*, 
tnule-tplnurr*, tnulc-plecer*, warper*, wearcri, mill- 
men, rougher*, dyen, cutter*, hniiher*. marker*, 
drawen, preivcr*, and packcri. Lven here it it nU 
quite cerLain that all ore included. Wc may, however, 
jml Indieaio the order In which the ehlef proeeiJCJ 
lueeccd each other. 

F/fir, then, the crude wool. Some of thU I* derived 
from our own pmeing diitricls, ■ome from Qcimany, 
and tome from Auttralla t the wool from any or nit 
other phee* now imported Is hut *maU in quantity. 
It It brought to the fiictoriet in bag* nr package* of 
Tariout dimentlont. Tlie ‘sorter* leU to work; he 
open* a paeVnge, ipreadt out a ime of the wool before 
him, alight!y loo*cn» and disentangle* it, and by n nice 
ditcrimination of hand and eye, »epanite8 it Into five 
or tix parcels, accorrllng to (he varying quality—aoft- 
nttt, atrength, colour, cleannett, regularity, arc nil 
taken note of In this tortiog. The wool it next 
‘•enured* or cieanied In hot alkaline liquor; and if 
the cloth it to be ‘woot-dyed,’ the W'ool passes thiotigh 
the dying proccsi at this period ; but if it be * piece- 
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dyed,’ the dyeing is deferred to a much later stage of ' 
the operation. 

Then come the remarkable processes by ^Yhich the 
locks of wool are disentangled fibre from fibre. The 
wool is oiled, and put into the ‘ willy,’ where a re¬ 
volving motion causes the locks to be caught and torn 
asunder by sharp spikes. The wool next goes to the 
‘ scribbling-machine,’ where cylinders, armed with in¬ 
numerable teeth, and revolving in opposite directions, 
tear and draw the wool from one to the other, until the 
fibres become combed out to something like an orderly 
arrangement. This order is still further attained by the 
‘ carding-machine,* where the fibres are arranged into 
a kind of delicate band or sheet, about thirty inches 
long by six wide; and these bands are rolled up into 
‘ cardings,’ which are pipes or loose rods of wool, 
about half an inch thick. Then come into requisition 
the services of the ‘slubbing-machine’ or ‘slabbing-, 
billy’—(what oddities we meet with among technical 
terms!) Children place the cardings end to end on a 
sloping apron or band ; and these cardings are caught 
up by the machine, joined permanently end to end, 
drawn out or elongated, and slightly twisted to the 
form of a delicate kind of cord, or ‘ slabbing,’ of 
which from one to tw^o hundred yards are produced 
from an ounce of wool. Lastly, the beautiful ^mule 
spinning-machine,’ or * mule-jenny,’ gives that final 


elongation and twisting which transforms the ‘slabbing* 
into ‘ yarn’ for the use of the weaver. 

The weaver requires to pass the yarn through many 
processes to fit it for his purpose. He selects one 
quality for the warp or long thread, and another for the 
weft or cross thread ; he sees that it is properly stiffened 
by immersion in a glutinous liquid; he requires that, 
the ‘ winding,’ the ‘ warping,’ the ‘ beaming,’ and the 
‘ drawing-in,’ (which relate to the adjustment of the 
yarn upon the loom and the shuttle) shall be properly 
performed; and he then produces his 'clack, clack, 
clack’—the invariable accompaniment of the weaving 
of yarn into cloth. In the Domestic manufacturer’s 
system, all the cloth is woven by hand; but in the 
large factories there is an admixture of the hand-loom 
and the power-loom systems. 

The woven cloth is scoured or cleansed, and is then 
milled, felted, or fulled —that is, beaten and rubbed 
until the fibres of wool have become so interlaced, - as 
almost to hide the threads which form the cloth. The 
‘ burlers ’ then pick out with tw'eezers all irregular 
knots, burs, or hairs; and many minor processes are 
about this time adopted. In the finishing of the clotln 
the ‘ raiser ’ rubs it with a kind of brush studded with 
teazle-heads, which raise up all the little w^oollen fibres so 
as to give great roughness to the cloth. The ‘ cropping- 
machine,’ by a very delicate and remarkable action, 
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(li&Tes oCT the whole of theie upstanding fibres, and we 
bare theft the delicate Rop or pile of the cloth. The 
finer the cloth, the more numerous arc the finishing 
processes, —among which are ‘ boiling,* * piclcing,’ 
* pressing,* and ‘ steaming.* 

The whole of the clollj made by the domestic manu* 
factnrcrs, Is sold in the Cloth 11 alii brfore the finishing 
proceasei; these latter being conducted by, or at the 
expense of, those who purchase the cloth. To (he 
Cloth Halil, then, wc must bend our steps. \Vc have 
said that the Cloth Market used'to bo held in the 
Briggatc: this inconrcnient arrangement sras put an 
end to in 1711, when n Cloth Halt was built. A second 
superseded the first, in 1755 5 this was destroyed or 
pulled down: and In 1758 and 1775 were built the 
two Cloth Halls, which still exist, and where more cloth 
las been sold, perhaps, than in any other cxiiling 
buildings in the world.. 

First, for the Coloured or Mixed Cloth Hall. Ttiis 
is represented, internally and externally, in two of our 
illustrations (Cuts, Xos. 1 and 7). The Hall ii in the 
busiest centre of Leeds, near the Commercial Uui! dings, 
and near the spot to be shortly occupied by the great 
central station of the railways. It is a ijuadrangtiUr 
brick building, enclosing an open area of large dimen¬ 
sion}. It is dividcti into six departments or streets, 
which have their own distinctive names, such as' Cheap- 
side,’ ‘Change-alley,* Ac, Kach street or as'cnue eon- 
taint two rows of stalis, one on either side of a sralk or 
passage. Each stall is about two feet in widtli, and is 
marked with the name of the {wnon who owns or rents 
it. There ore two thousand of these stallail occupied 
by the domestic or country clothiers. 

Then comes the busy market-day. At about nine 
o’clock on the roomingt of Tuesdays and Saturdays, n 
bell rings, the hall is opened, and the clothiers flock 
into it, each having brought (mottly by horse and carl) 
the fruit of three or four days’ labour. The stalls are set 
out with wonderful celerity, and the buyers make their 
appearance. \Yho arc these buyers f It may be asked. 
Sometimes they arc mercbanti who have no manufac¬ 
tories of their own; sometimes they are persons who 
combine the characters of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers ; and sometimes they arc experienced ‘ buyers* 
in the pay of the larger firms. All the cloth in this 
hall has been dyed in the «’ool, prepared, spun, woven, 
and fulled, but not sheared or finished: the purchaser 
has to attend to the latter, in whatever way he deems 
'best. The buyers are sharp, quickj business-like men ; 
tbe sellers—some possessed of a little property, but 
others in humble circumstances—are plain, homely, 
shrewd, and honest-looking pendnages. Bargains are 
made with great quickness. The buyers pace up and 
down the avenues, look at the stalls as they pass, listen 
to the inyitations of the sellers, examine the specimens 
exposed, and make a short contest about price 5 but it 
is always short, the ' chaffering ’ is speedily brought 
to an end either by one party or the other. All the 
sellers know all the buyers; and the discussions about 
•olives,’ or 'browns,* or_'pilots}’ about / G-quarter ’ 


or“ 8 -quarttr 5 *’ about ' English’ or ' Foreign j’ about 
•high quality* and 'low quality*—are heard on all 
sides. These Yorkihiremcn can set a good example 
to dealers elsewhere; for the market only lasts one 
hour and a quarter, during which time dealings to a 
large amount arc conducted. 

Directly the Coloured Cloth Hall closes, the IVhite 
Cloth Halt is opened. This is situated in a more eastern 
part of Leeds. It is conducted much on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the one described above. Tlie cloth sold here 
if in on undyed state, and presents a kind of yellowish 
white colour. The hall business being concluded, ihe 
clothier takes the cloth to the warehouses of the 
reijiective purchasers; where, after measuring, examin¬ 
ing, and entering in books, the buyer receives bis clotb, 
and tbe seller receives his money: the former proceeds 
to finish what he has bought, and the latter proceeds to 
buy wool in anticipation of onothcr market-day. lie 
walks, or rides, or drives, or * rails' back to his clothing 
village among the hilla and valleys, and then sets to 
work again as before. 

Thus is Ihf cloth traffic conducted. At Halifax, 
Dradford, and Huddersfield, there arc cloth halts like 
those nf Leeds (in principle if not in size): each one 
serving as a market for the surrounding clothing vil¬ 
lages. It is a pleasant hour for a southron in these 
halls on market-days. He aces the kind of cloth and 
the kind of people; he observes the mode of conduct¬ 
ing the clothier traffic; and he hears the peculiar 
dialect of the Yorkshirtmen—a dialect which, like that 
of the lowlands of Scotland, bears many traces of tbe 
Danish occupation of those districts a thousand years 
ogo; mixed svith other traces of the Flanders or 
Fricseland emigrants to Yorkshire in later times. 
There is a rliymc current in Halifax, to the effect, that 
" Gooid linide, liotrer, and cheese. 

Is gooid Ilshfsx, and gooid Fncsc.” 

IVc feel very much tempted to give two or three 
stanzas from an ‘Address to Poverty,’contained in a 
Glossary of the Yorkshire dialect. Those who are 
familiar with any of the West of England dialects, s\iU 
perceive here many marked points of difference : 

“ Ah'vc hed thy ciunpany ower lang, 

Ill-leakin weeani thoo must he rang 
Tims to rut short my jcrkio. 

All ken tlicc weel—Ah knaw thy svajs, 

Thoo’s awlus kept back cash and cleeas, 

An’ forc’d me to hard workin. 


Slid Plenty, froc her copious lioorn 
Tceam oot tc me good crops o' room. 

An’ prosper weel my cattle. 

An’ send a single tlioosand pund, 

*Twad bring all things compleeatly roonnd. 
An’ Ah wad gi' thee battle. 

Noo, Poverty, j’n thing Ah beg. 

Like a poor roan withoot a leg. 

Sec prethee daun’t dececave me} 

All knaw it’s i’ thy poower to grant 
The lahtle favor 'at Ah want— 

'At thoo wad gang an* lecave me I” 
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The Family of Clothing Towns. . 

All the clothing towns present more or less of inte¬ 
resting features to a stranger, chiefly arising from their 
industrial arrangements. Take Bradford, for example 
—a town which has furnished two of our illustrations. 
(Cuts, Nos. 8 and 9). It is impossible to approach Brad¬ 
ford from either side without seeing that it is thoroughly 
a clothing town. Nature seems almost to have planted ! 
the spot on purpose. The distance is not far otherwise ; 
than equal from Bradford to Halifax, to Leeds, to | 
Keighley, to Wakefield, to Dewsbury, and to Hudders- \ 
field: and streams of traffic pass to and fro between } 
them. Bradford was, in Leland’s time, a “ pretty quick | 
market tonne, which standeth much by clothing and I 
it has “ stood much by clothing" ever since. The 
streets, the markets, the Cloth Hall, the churches—all 
arc probably about on a level with those of other towns 
of equal size ; but as our topographical details are pur- ; 
poselj' limited to Leeds and its immediate vicinity, we 
will notice, in a few lines, how far Bradford and Halifax 
differ from Leeds in the general character of their wool 
manufactures. 

Bradford and Halifax arc famous for varieties of 
manufactured goods “which do not meet the eye at 
Leeds. Leeds is the head-quarters of woollcnsy made 
of short W’ool, and fulled or milled so as to hide the 
threads; but Bradford and Halifax are the seat of the 
worsted or long wool trade, where no attempt is made 
to hide the woven thread by a nap or pile. The mean¬ 
ing of the word worsted^ as here used, is best illus¬ 
trated by mentioning some of the principal kinds of 
goods made of long w'ool —* cashmeres,’ ‘ Orleans,’ 

‘ coburgs,’ * merinos,’ ‘ lastings,’ * alpacas,* * damasks,’ 

* camlets,’ * says,' * plainbacksthese arc the main 
results of the spinner’s niul weaver’s labours in the 
two towns above-named. Mix a little cotton, a little 
silk, or a little of both, with the long wool, and wc | 
have ’ challis,’ * moussclincs-dc-lainc,’ * paramattas,’ 

’ shalloons,’ * tamincts,’ * fancy-waistcoatings,’ and n ] 
host of other varieties—all of which spring from this 
district as a centre. 

Such arc the forms in which the fleecy clothing of 
the sheep becomes the fanciful covering of men and 
women; and such arc the directions in w’hich this depart- ' 
ment of industry gives character and distinctive features 
to the West Biding of Yorkshire. Leeds, as wc have 
seen, mingles with it a large development of the flax 
and the engineering trades. When wc reach Bra'dford, 
wc get to the centre of the worsted trade; more 
worsted, or long-wool yarn, is spun here than in any 
other town in tlic kingdom—perhaps in the W'orld: it 
not only supplies the stufl-nianufaclurcrs of other towns 
in the Vest Riding, but the slmwl-wcavcra of Paisley, 
and the hombazecn-weavers of Norwich, come fre¬ 
quently to the sam? market. At Halifax, the two 
great staples of the district—the woollens and the 
woi^tcds—are more evenly divided than at any of the 
other towns. At Huddersfield, the fancy trade is 
growing up to a level with the broad-cloth. At 
Iloclulale the worsted trade exhibits itself in the form 
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of flannels; and at Dewsbury and Heckmondwike 
in llint of blankets. At Saddlcwortli, w'ool and cotton, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, come so near to a level 
in strength, that it is diflicult to say which has the 
precedence: it is a sort of * border ’ country, where the 
wool of the cast meets tbo cotton of the west, and 
both use the territory in common. Each of these 
towns—say, about seven in number—has a belt of 
villages around it—a group of little satellites, w*hich 
follow the fortune of their primaries; and the pri¬ 
maries and satellites together form the busy, populous, 
intelligent, and wealthy 

'Clothing Disthict of the West BiniNo** 
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THE TYKE, AND THE COLLIEllIJIS. 


Brow telU ui, that iMrty yean i»ait Uie iilce 

lUmei of liOndon would not come Into any houw or 
rooiue where icd-coalei were homed; nor willingly 
cat of the meal iJial wji cither tod or roaiicil with 
•ca>eoal fire." If the “nice d«nc« of London” were 
at terupulom in 1810 at Stow infomit tit they were 
in the dtyi of Queen HlirahcUi, Ncweaitlc would lure 
rather a tony u!e to tell j hero two or three miniont 
of lont of coal annually thipped would wofully fall 
away, if meat were neither *' tod nor roatted" therewith j 
and arc thould tot then hare an inducement to inrile 
the reader to a trip to the land of ‘ Mach diamond*.* 
Kcwcattlc it the lait prrat centre of enlerptiie 
lowardi the norlhmi margin of KrgUnd—‘the latt 
town in which induitry, papulation, iliip]>5np, coro- 
Birrw, and wealth, pretenl ihemtelrct on that icale 
of magnitude which fire* rant and Importance to a 
town. KcwcatUc hat been the retting-placc of many 
an army, and. In later dart, of marty a Irareller, on 
the line of ruuto to and from Scotland. It markt the 
cailem catremily of a wall which thlcldcd the Homan 
coD({urrort from the haiharout triWi hey and. It 

tpecllci the ihofft of ihc Int hniy fioghth riter 
towardt l!.c north, and girrt to that riter the appear¬ 
ance of one centinuout harhour. It it the rtry centre 
of thg coal dittrict, and the commercial market for the 
lead dirtrirt. It i« the outlet whence rail rarguct of 
mauttfactuml produce 11 rd their way to tnuthrm 
Hngltnd and to foreign climet. It it the birthplace 
of railway* and of locomotirci,—for coali made ute 
of inch agenciei long before man trusted hitattlf to 
Uicir guidance. It hat tUll a cattle, to indicate i(t 
pat! connection with fetiiUl timet; while, on the other 
hand. It hat modem aetlitty enough to *how that 
nothing but a lingering rcrcrencc for the patt would 
tare that cattle from demolition, at a ttumbling-block 
in the way of ttrect improremenU U hat ranges of 
hotitei and thopt, lueh at no other town In Kngland 
can excel, and few can parallel, in architectural gran¬ 
deur, It hat, within and around it, a population 
tingularly varied, by the Imprcti which particular 
employmenta give to thotc engaged therein. The 
Tyne, too, knows no rett: it it called upon to bear 
to the ocean innumerable vcstels, of every tire, shape, 
and burden, laden with the trcaiurci — rough, and 
coarse, and dirty, but yet trcasurci—which Kewcastic 
and its ticiniiy have to offer. 

NewcASTtE J5f roauxa Days. 

How Kewcattlo grew up to distinction, may bo 
traced without entering very fully into antiquarian 
taattcf*. Atler the conquett of thi* part of Hritain 
by the Homans, Hadrian, about a.o. 120, built a wall 
XXL—vot, til. 


acTOJt Hngland from the mouth of the Tyne to the 
Irirh Sea. It Is lupposcil that thi* wall,was at firit 
merely a hedge of large itakei, fixed deeply in the 
ground, intertwined with walllet, and covered with 
turf. One or two of tuch walls arc mentioned; but 
the wall which has maintained itt place in hittory, and 
which still leaves vettiget visible, was built by Sevenit, 
about A.n. 210. Bowe agei after the departure of the 
Homant, Newcaitle became known by the n.amc of 
Moalehriter, ond retained that name until after the 
Cmquctt; thi* name original cd from the number of 
monks lUing there. Ablicj t, monasteries, and churches 
oppear to hare rxitted in ihlt part of England in con- 
tlderable number, prior to the reign of Alfred; hut 
from tl.al tlale to the time of the Conquest, the Danes 
esrrird desolation whlthcrsocrer they went; and the 
Kerman I found icaiccly any ccclcsiattlcal ettablish- 
menti rxliUng in the northern countic*. Tlie morlem 
name of Kewcaitlc arorc out of Ihc eonttmctlon of a 
castle at Hnnkchciter, about a.u. lOBO. The town 
wai lurroundcd by a wall, by wime of the auceeeding 
monarch*; but whether John, Henry It L, or Edward I., 
it not clearly known. TIic wall had many towen and 
many gates; and it i* posilble, even at the present 
day, by tracing the namea of tome of the old itrecU— 
tuch at Weslgaie, Oallowgatc, Newgate, Ac.—to form 
inroe ‘conecptlon of the courtc which the wall followed. 

About the Ijcginnlng of the reign of Stephen, New¬ 
castle oppean to have Iwen for tome lime In the hand* 
of Daiid of Scnihnd, or of hi* ton, Hrince Henry; 
and the town and it* nrlghhourhoo«l were on many 
other occasions during the next three or four crntiiriet 
lubjcettd to the predatory incursion* of the Scots. 
Among the ‘great day** of Keircastio wa* tlrnt on 
which, in 1.103, Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VIL, pasted through Keweasllo on her .way to Scot¬ 
land, where the was to become the bride of James IV. 
According to the circumstantial details given by Lcland, 
Margaret and her splendid retinue were met, about 
three mile* south of Newcastle, by the Prior of Tyne¬ 
mouth and Sir Halph llarbottle, — the former ssith 
thirty, and the latter with forty, richly-attlrcd horsemen. 
Upon entering the bridge, the procession sras joinctl by 
the Earl of Northumberland and his retinue, tlic collc- 
giates, tho Carmelite friars, the mayor, the sherilT, ond 
the aldermen, clad in their several modes. Then, ns 
Leland tells us, '* at the bryge end, upon tho gatt, was 
many children, revested of surpcltx, »ynggyng mcllo- 
tliously by mpne*, and playing on initramentes of many 
sortci.*’ Within iho town, oil tho houses of the 
burgesses wero decorated; and the streets, house-tops, 
and rigging of the shipping were filled wUh spectators. 
Including “gcntylmcn and gcntylwomcn In so grett 
number that it was n playsur for to sc.” 
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Wranglings and fightings between the English and 
Scotch in times of enmity; processions and feastings 
in times of peace; and terrible visitations of the plague 
(which seem to have been more frequent in this town 
than in almost any other part of the kingdom)—fill up 
a good deal of the annals of Newcastle in past ages. 
In 1603, King James spent four days in Newcastle, 
on his way to London to become crowned king of 
England. Here, as in other similar instances, the 
great personage of the day was received at the gates 
of the town by the mayor, aldermen, councillors, and 
chief inhabitants. The mayor presented the burglial 
keys and sword, and a purse full of gold : the king 
graciously returned the keys and sword, and as gra¬ 
ciously kept the gold. On the Sunday, the king 
attended at the church, where the Bishop of Durham 
preached before him. On the Monday he visited the 
whole of the town, and released all prisoners, except 
for. treason, murther, and papistrie.*’ So thankful, we 
are also told, were the townsmen of Newcastle for his 
Majesty's visit, “ that they thankfully bare all the 
charges of Ins hbuseholde during the time of his abode 
with them." If history does not belie him, King 
Jamie must have been welLpleased to let his new 
subjects take this honour to themselves. Fourteen 
years afterwards, James passed through Newcastle 
again, on occasion of a temporary visit to Scotland; 
and again was he presented with some ‘jacobuses’ by 
the obsequious mayor. 

* Newcastle was much involved in the turmoils of the 
civil war; and there seems to have been a curious 
mixture of loyalty and.republicanism afloat at that 
time at Newcastle; for Charles I., in 1646, having 
fled from his enemies in the midland counties, took 
refuge at Newcastle, and placed himself under the 
protection of the Scots army. Bourne says, that “ upon 
his Majesty’s entrance into Newcastle, he was caressed 
with bonfires and ringing of hells, drums and trumpets, 
and peals of ordnance; hut guarded by 300 of the 
Scottish horse,—those near him bareheaded.” The 
king appears to have been kept in a sort of honour¬ 
able confinement, midway between imprisonment and 
liberty: we are told, tbat “both he and his train had 
liberty every day to go and play at goff in the Shield- 
field, without the walls,” The people, on one occasion, 
took a singular mode of showing sympathy for him. 
“ A little after the king’s coming to Newcastle," says 
Whitelock, “ a Scotch minister preached boldly before 
him; and when his sermon was done, called for the 
fifty-second Psalm, which begins ; 

‘ Wliy dost thou, tpant, boast thyself 
Thy nicked works to praise V 

Whereupon his Majesty stood up and called for the 
fifty-sixth Psalm, which begins: 

‘ Have mercy. Lord, on me, I pray. 

For men would me devom-P 

The people waved the minister’s Psalm, and sang that 
which the king had called for." 

The king, however, was impmdent enough to 


attempt an escape from Newcastle, under circumstances 
which presented very little prospect of success; and 
a consequence of his failure was, that the remainder 
of his residence in that town ^vas rendered more and 
more irksome. The troops, Bourne tells us, discom- 
fitted the fallen monarch :—“ the king, having an 
antipathy against tobacco, was much disturbed by 
their bold and continual smoking in bis presence." 
At length, in the next follo\ving year, the Scots gave 
Charles up to the English, and the unfortunate monarch 
was marched off to London. 

The historical proceedings of Newcastle, after the 
termination of the civil war, settled down into mere 
annals, disturbed only on two occasions—the rebellions 
of 1716 and 1745 i on both which occasions Newcastle 
appeared among the defenders of the Hanoverian line. 

Aspect ; Eaieways ; Bridges, 

The history of a town like Newcastle breaks off into 
a new channel after the time of the Charleses and 
Jameses. We cease to read of wars and castles; and 
we hear more and more of industry and commerce. 
The great men cease to he barons and lords: they are 
replaced by shipowners and merchants. We cease to 
hear of especial favours granted to the townsmen by 
the sovereign ; for the townsmen carve out favours for 
themselves. The annals of political or warlike events, 
few and far between, are succeeded by the annals of 
progress—steady, social, general progress; in which 
all, from the landowner to the workman, fall into their 
respective places by the mere force of the circumstances 
which surround them. We may here pass from the 
past to the present of Newcastle. 

Newcastle presents many remarkable features in 
respect to situation. Gateshead hears towards it much 
the same relation as Southwark bears to London: a 
busy river separates the pair in each case; and in each 
case the southern portion presents fewer objects of 
interest to a stranger than the northern* Newcastle 
and Gateshead, both alike, however, stand on a steeply- 
inclined plot of ground, descending to the river’s brink. 
The lower portion of Newcastle, next to the river, has 
crept along east and west year after year, until it now 
extends not much less than three miles. Most of the 
streets running north and south, within a quarter of a 
mile of the river, have a very rapid descent. . Dean 
Street, for example, which forms part of the great high¬ 
way from London to Edinburgh, has a descent of 
about one foot in twelve. Northward of these exceed¬ 
ingly steep streets, lies a less dense but still busy part 
of the town, ascending with a'more gentle slope: and 
the boundary of the whole is the Town Moor—a broad 
level district, lying at an average elevation of two 
hundred feet above the river. Gateshead is even more 
formidable in respect to steepness than its opposite 
neighbour, Newcastle., Here the ascent from the river’s 
bank is no less than five hundred feet in two miles; 
and some of the streets, leading from the old railway 
station to the bridge, are such as horses and drivers 
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regard wUH an anxioui eye. From thii station, or 
from nny contiguous spot, the ricw orcr the two towns 
Is very striking: the river, the shipping, Uie coaUkeels, 
the factories, the glass-works, the pottery-works, the 
lofty chimneys, the steeples, the new railway bridge— 
that grandest of features In the town—flll combine to 
form a scene of great activity and Interest. Our steel 
plate gives one of the many general views which may 
be obtained of the town. 

Let us see what this famous railway-bridge Is, or 
rather is to be. To understand Its position and object, 
we roust know what are the outlcli which railways 
have afforded to Newcastle. 

In the first place, then, there is the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, which, taking the great northern wall 
as Its pretty close companion, stretches across the 
island nearly from one sea to the other t and has been 
instrumental in supplying the west with coals &om the 
east. Then there Is tho North Shl^di line, which, 
starting from Pilgrim Street, near the eastern margin 
of Newcastle, spans over iCTcral hollows by lofty 
viaducts, and puses through North Shields to Tyne¬ 
mouth. Next, we have the Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway, which makes use of a portion of the last- 
mentioned line, and then darts off northward towards 
Scotland. Lastly, we have tho net-work of Durham 
railways, which, taking their departure from Gateshead, 
open np a communication with South Shields, Sunder- | 
land, Durham, York, and the south generally, 

Then came tho great work—a work fit for the age 
and the place. All these railways stopped short at 
the several margins of the toim ; but commerce could 
not permit such a state of things to remain: she mutt 
and trill have a central station; and this station requires 
enormous viaducts, stretching over tho deep-lying por¬ 
tion of the town, W , consequently, find the following 
gigantic plan now being carried out:—A spot of ground 
was selected near Neville Street, rather to tho west of 
the centre of Newcastle, as the site of a grand central 
, station ; and thither the various tines of railway were 
to be brought. The Carlisle line was to shoot past its 
former terminus, and arrive at Neville Street by a bold 
curve passing almost close to the Infirmary. The 
Shields line, taking with it the Berwick line, was to 
span over Pilgrim Street, then, still more loftily, over 
the junction of tlio ‘ Side' with Dean Street, and join 
its opposite Carlisle neighbour at Neville Street. But 
the great enterprizc remains to be noticed—the crossing 
of the Tyne. The existing Newcastle bridge accom¬ 
modates the lower parts of Newcastle and of Gates¬ 
head; but the railways occupy tho heights of the two 
towns; and any railway bridge over the Tyne must 
necessarily soar at a vast height above tho river. The 
townsmen have for many years had under consider¬ 
ation the construction of a * high level’ bridge, for the 
service of the higher parts of the two towns; and after 
much negotiation, a plan was agreed upon between the 
railway companies and the corporation, by virtue of 
which the former undertook the construction of a 
double bridge—-one of the most astonishing structures. 
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perhaps, in England; consisting of a common foot 
and carriage bridge at a great height above the river, 
and a railuay over that! This railway was to pass 
almost close by the castle, and to join the others at 
the grand central station. 

Such was the comprehensive plan proposed; and the 
present state of things at Newcastle shows how rapidly 
the plan Is approaching Its completion. The great 
station Is in progress. The viaduct crosses the low- 
lying streets from Pilgrim Street to tho vicinity of the 
castle; so that la passing up tho ' Side’ or up Dean 
Street, we see the locomotive panting away far above 
US. Tho rallway-brldgo over the river, when finished, 
(the present trafile arrangcmenla being only temporary) 
will exhibit two piers at the margin of the river, and 
four others In the stream itself, besides minor piers to 
support tbc land arches. These piers are of masonry, 
and of immense strength. The distance from pier to 
‘ pier it about a hundred and twenty-four feet, and this 
determines the span of the arches. At a height of 
about ninety feel above hlgh-watcr level runs a level 
bridge for carriages, horses, and foot-passengers; and 
at a further height of about twenty-fivo feet above 
this roadway runs the rolhray itself. The astonishing 
magnitude of this grand work will bo better coneclvcd 
by bearing in mind, that the entire height of masonry 
and Iron-work, from tho bed of tbo river to the parapet 
of the railway, exceeds n hundred and thirty feet J The 
whole length of tho structure, from the high ground of 
Gateshead to tho high ground of Newcastle, is nearly 
fourteen hundred feet. It has been estimated that the 
Iron-work in the structure will weigh nearly five 
thousand tons 1 The mason-work, in and over the river 
itself, will cost above a hundred thousand pounds, tho 
mason and brick-work of the land arches about an 
equal sum, and the iron-work a still larger sum. The 
bridge and viaduct are seen in the distance in Cut No. 1, 
while the arch at the bottom of Dean Street is shown 
in Cut No. 2. 

Railway ofialrs may fluctuate; directors and share¬ 
holders may wrangle; ‘ calls ’ may he amazingly rapid, 
and dividends amazingly small; golden dreams may 
be dissipated; estimates may ho greatly exceeded;— 
all this may occur, and Newcastle may have its share 
of these troubles; but the ‘high-level' bridge will 
stand for ages, a monument of enteqirise, skill, and 
beauty. "Wo may state that, at present, the trains 
pass along a temporary timber bridge, which will he 
removed when the permanent bridge is finished; and 
that the three old stations are still used during the 
erection of tho great central station. The autumn of 
the present year will probably witness the completion 
of the whole arrangements. 

Tho present existing old bridge, at Newcastle, is the 
only one between the railway bridge and the sea. 
Indeed, such a low bridge ought not to have been built 
there at all; for the river above that point is thereby 
quite shut out from the approach of shipping; and the 
whole commercial arrangements of Newcastle hav'e had 
to bend to tho influence of this circumstance. There 
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seems great probability that the Romans built a bridge 
across the Tyne, of seven arches; for various remains 
were discovered in the last century, in the bed of the 
river, serving to indicate such a fact. This bridge, or 
rather a bridge on the same site, was several times 
destroyed and renewed. The last destruction of this 
kind took place in 1771> wben the bridge was over¬ 
whelmed by a flood. The present structure was finished 
and opened in 1781, at a cost of £30,000. It consists 
of nine elliptical arches. At the beginning of the 
present century it was widened on both sides, by 
buttresses in connection with the piers. 

Tnn Central Towk: Mr. Grainger’s Structures. 

The scene which presents itself to view on entering 
Newcastle differs greatly, according as wc take the 
* Ingh-levcr or the ‘low-level’ entrance. We shall find 
It convenient to adopt the former, and plant the reader 
at once pretty near the centre of the town. 

Newcastle owc^ no small share of the beauty which 
marks some of its streets to one single individual,— 
possessing a hold original mind, 'which could think and 
plan for itself, and conquer, one by one, the difiicultics 
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which 'would have crushed a less vigorous man. If 
we were to regard this as a matter simply of pounds,, 
j shillings, and pence, we should have to place it on a 
lower level than many a building-enterprise : it is not 
every one that, in enriching his native town, can also 
enrich himself,—the town retains the adornment for 
ages, whether the author of it dies a rich or a poor 
man. Let us see what has been done by Mr. Grainger, 
and how it has been done, at Newcastle. It is neces¬ 
sary to know what the town was in the early part of 
the present century, before we can form an estimate of 
the amount of boldness, courage, and perseverance 
necessary to Avork out the subsequent changes. In by¬ 
gone ages the Franciscan convent and the nunnery were 
surrounded by twelve acres of ground, in the heart of 
the town; hut these were, in later days, replaced by 
an old mansion (the temporary prison of Charles 1.,^ 
alluded to in a former page), with its gardens and 
plantations. Down to Grainger’s time this garden .and 
plantation remained,—unproductive, on account of the 
smoke which for so many ages lias enveloped the 
town, and useless to the town in any other way. He 
'watched the ill-ordered empty space Svith a longing 
eye; he thought of the excellent building-stone in the 
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quarries near at liaud; te built up j'n his mind ima¬ 
ginary terraces, and squares, and sumptuous streets; 
and resolved to bide his lime. 

Mr. Grainger entered upon various works, as a 
builder, for other parties; and in the coarse of a few 
years built many portions of new streets/—such ns 
Carliol, Blackett, and New Bridge Streets. Then came 
the rather ambitious project of Eldon Square, with its 
handsome rows of stone-fronted houses. Every enter¬ 
prise succeasfully brought to a completion, acted as a 
stepping-stone to something higher. Grainger had ad¬ 
vanced greatly^ and rapidly; and he next conceived the 
plan of building about a hundred and thirty stone- 
fronted houses, of a more ornamental character than 
any yet seen in the town, in the northern part of New¬ 
castle, near the Town Moot : the plan was fully carried 
out, and the town has unquestionably gained a great 
ornament by it. His nest enterprise was the erection 
of a building which, under the name of the Arcade, 
and opening into Pilgrim Street, presents to view a 
fine stone front, extending nearly a hundred feet in 
length, and an interior extending two hundred and 
fifty feet in depth. The whole building affords offices 
for two Banking-houses, Post-office, Stamp-office, Ex¬ 
cise and Permit-office, and other establishments. 

Up to this date, say about the year 1832, Mr. 
Grainger’s operations within the town bad given new 
buildings to the value of £200,000, nearly all of them 
■ stone-fronted, and far above the usual standard of 
street-architecture in other tosvns. But his great work, 
the development of his vast schemes, was yet to come. 
The twelve acres of unemployed, or ill-employed, 
vacant ground In the heart of the town, on which iiis 
thoughts had been centred for many a year, at length 
came into the possession of Mr, Grainger, at a purchase- 
price of £50,000 ; and about the same time he appro¬ 
priated another sum, of nearly equal amount, to the 
purchase of some old property in the immediate 
vicinity. IVhat was to come out of this, nobody knew 
but himself: the plans were wholly developed in his 
own mind before his fellow-townsmen knew aught 
concerning them. Something notable was expected, 
hnt this something was srill vague and conjectural. 

The first feature was the construction of a fine 
central street, in continuation of Dean Street: no 
ram’s-horn (however proverbially crooked) can be ! 
more tortuous than the entrance into Newcastle from i 
the old bridge; and it was to lessen a portion of this | 
crookedness, on approaching the heart of the town, 
that the new street was planned. A butcher-market' 
and a theatre stood in the way of the improvement; ! 
hut the improver was not to be deterred by such 
obstacles. The Corporation gave up the bid market, 
and agreed on the plan for a new one, and on the 
price to be paid for effecting the change. Works were 
commenced immediately; and in October, 1835, was 
opened the finest market in the kingdom^ffie finest 
at that time, and (we believe) still the finest in 1849; 
nay, it is even said to he the finest in Europe. The 
Theatre was the next point: a few difficulties arose 
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in this matter, for the theatre was a neat and convenient 
one 5 but Sfr. Grainger cut the matter short by offering 
to build ft new and handsomer one, and to present a 
good round sum of-money into the bargain; this was 
accepted, and the theatre huilt. In all these matters, 
and others of a similar kind, llr. Grainger’s promptness 
in action became conspicuous; and the townsmen 
began to look out for something bold and decisive 
whenever be took a matter in hand. 

When the wholQ of the property for tlie new central 
street was purchased, then arose Grainger’s greatest 
mechanical difficulties —the levelling of the ground. 
Such was the alternation of hill and hollow, that the 
formation of a fine and regular street in the planned 
direction struck many with amazement, and many 
more witli doubt. In some parts tlie ground had to 
be excavated to a depth of 27 feet, to form the base¬ 
ment of houses; in other parts valleys had to be filled 
to a height of 35 feet, and houses to be huilt thereupon, 
in order to form a street of uniform level. There were 
instances in which more masonry was buried under¬ 
ground than appeared in the whole elevation of the 
house above. The lowering of hillocks and ridges 
was 80 much more considerable than the filling up of 
hollows and trenches, that neatly five million cubic 
feet of earth was carried away from time to time, 
during the progress of the various improvements, after 
filling up the valleys, making mortar with some of the 
sand, and making bricks vrith some of the clay. 

This arduous but most necessary operation of level¬ 
ling being completed, there arose, one by one, those 
splendid streets, which have no parallel in England. 
Instances may he met with, in some of our larger 
towns, of isolated portions of street equal to these in 
beauty ; but it may be doubted whether, as a group, 
these creations of Grainger’s are equalled. Edinhurgh 
could do more than either London or Liverpool in 
producing a parallel. The builder was, for the most 
part, his own arclntect; and as bis new streets aro 
mainly streets of shops, he was not bound down by 
precedent to such a degree as to cramp his invention. 
Grey Street, Grainger Street, Market Street, Clayton 
Street, Clayton Street West, Nun Street, Nelson Street, 
Wood Street, and Shakspere Street, rose in succession 
—all situated in the very heart of the town, all occupied 
by houses presenting fronts of dressed and polished 
stone, all together presenting a length of a mile and 
a quarter of street, from fifty to eighty feet wide, and 
all erected in about five years. It is not merely a list 
of new streets thus presented by the improvements; 
new public buildings of a notable character have been 
reared as parts of the general design. Thus, there are 
the new Market, the new Central Exchange, the new 
Theatre, the new Dispensary, the new Music Hall, the 
new Lecture Room, two new chapels, the Incorporated 
Companies’ Hall, two auction-marts, ten ions, and 
twelve public-houses, — besides about forty private 
houses, and the three or four hundred shops which 
formed the leading idea of the design. It has been 
estimated that the total value of the buildings thus 
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planned and constructed by one man, in five years, at j 
a fair rental, is about a million sterling; and that about j 
two thousand persons were regularly engaged on them j 
for many years ! 

Let us now, shortly, see what arc the appearances 
which this new world of buildings presents. First, 
for the Market. This sumptuous building occupies an 
oblong parallelogram, bounded by Grainger, Clayton, 
Nelson, and Nun Streets, and having twelve openings 
to those streets from its interior area. It lies in the 
very heart of Mr. Grainger's scene of improvements, 
and is worthy of them. The market is about three 
hundred and forty feet long by tuo hundred and fifty 
wide: covering an area of more than nine thousand 
square yards, or nearly two acres ; neither London, 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, nor Liverpool, can present 
such an area of covered market as this. The area is 
divided into a number of avenues, or bazaars, appro¬ 
priated as meat, vegetable, poultry, and butter-markets, 
the Meat Market consists of four long avenues, crossed 
by four shorter ones, mostly with arched ceilings, and 
well ventilated. The Vegetable Market is one noble 
apartment, larger than Westminster Hall, having a 
carved oak roof, supported by two rows of iron pillars, 
and a lantern-light running along the centre. The 
length is 318 feet, the width 57, and the height 40; 
and the whole appearance is so far beyond the general 
characteristics of such buildings, that a local guide¬ 


book claims for it the designation of ‘'a gorgeous hall, 
of vast extent, ratlier resembling the nave of some 
mighty cathedral than a market for the sale of the 
fruits of the earth.** Without soaring to so lofty a 
height as this, we can well imagine ho^Y Newcastle 
may well he proud of such a market—and of the mind 
that planned it. 

But Grey Street (Cut, No. 3,) is the, great work. 
This street is, by the crossing of other smaller streets, 
divided into sections, each of which is made to com¬ 
prise a distinct architectural design, worthy of study, 
independent of the rest. All, however, agree in this— 
that the front and entire decorations of the houses are 
in solid stone ; that the stone is of a warm, rich colour; 
that the ranges excel those of Edinburgh, in being 
more ornate ; and that they excel those of Regent 
Street, in London, as truly as good stone excels 
shabby stucco. 

Taking the west side of Grey Street, we find it 
divided into three compartments by the crossing of 
High Bridge and Market Street, The south compart¬ 
ment comprises a Corinthian design in the centre, with 
two wrings ; derived, in many of its details, from the 
interior of the Pantheon at Rome. The entablature 
of the centre front rests on eleven lofty Corinthian 
columns; and the whole is surmounted by a double 
range of balustrades. This central portion is occupied 
by the offices of two banking companies. The next 
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fffrtjp, *»t cv'njiittnstftl, hilf !be IrrsptH of tVc I 

jrrwr.li «a !<«\le dn*jra, »flrf iKp Trr'fJf j 
on Hr IJjuroi ft! AHrai: He jajJiJilr it ofrv* j 

j"I<4 by Jk Uffre Intt, T)>» itCfHrnt (Hr ' 

cf Hr ihrrr) rrtrsjsrfwf me tWr ef » uiarfU 
cf Itotttr*, Hr a-Ta cf «blcH trianRtr U prcii|-!rj by 
He Cefitnl Kithtfl^r. TbU tftol It pcfbjijn ibe i 
rrujnl aatl He laou mfrnlfictnt In He whale RToop 
cf new The J’zchin;^ U a rirh am! Iriti* j 

tifol ictnlcirroUr buiMIpp, Imbetl^ttl In a tri»«j;lc* cf 
noble lioti*et, whote frotiU are la Orry SireeJ, flninj^rr 
Street, and MarVet Street. Seren entnr.rfi Irid from 
lljeae itrreta to He Kxthtftfe. It I« a lemldrele, 
atxrat a buodml and fifty fret lonp by a hundfc^l In 
width, wholly lighted from abore, aa the bnllding It 
encaied in a uUnglc cf hontei. Tlie roof U aupportrel ] 
by fourteen Ionic rolumn*, twelte of which form a 
acmlcirele; and within the columned area of HU aeml- 
circle I* the Kcwi.room ; on He ouUide of the letnl- 
clrele are the corrldorr, entrance i, and atairraici 
leading to the Cofrce*roora and other apartment i. 
Abore He rnuhlalnre, round the lop of the irmleirclr, 
■pring a aerlet of currtd rlhi, one oecr rath column: 
and Ihffe rib» Tom the alcdeton for a rnagnJflccnt 
gUit dome, through which deteendt ample light Into 
the area of the room. Itt an upper part of Ho building 
are apartmenta for the School of Detign, Tlic triangle 
of houfcr, within which the ilichenge U thai ilngularly 


yUeetl, are cf unlfjrm deiign t Hr fronta pretentrd 
towardi the three itrreU are each an adaptation of He 
dr»V*> Corinthian Temp’c of Vcita, atTieoli; 

and the three point* of the triangle are each fmlthcd 
by a dome apringing from a rratjy cirrolar range ol 
CoHnthUti eolumrst. 

Sexl taling a glance at He rail aide of Grey Street, 
we find the entire lengH diitrlhutcd Into (Ito atthUcc- 
lural comparttnentf, leparatcd by the croaitng of other 
atreeti. The llrat or aouthem compartment, from 
Xloalcy Street to Shalitpcre Street, Iiai In the centre a 
colonnade of lofty Corinthian columna, with wing* 
having pllattere and haluitradei, Tlie lecond com* 
partmenl, from Shakiperc Street to Market Street, I* 
almoit wholly occupied by the front of He new theatre. 
ThU theatre ti one of the Urgcit and moit beautiful 
out of l^ndon { at Hr portico prnjectf completely 
over the fool.patetncnt, and it formed wholly of hlghly- 
enilfhed itone*work, It conitltutet one of the greatest 
ornament* of Grey Street. Continuing our route up 
Hit atreet, wo come to Ho third architectural com* 
partmrnt, lying between Market Street and Hood 
Street. Here, according to Mr. Oralnger'a original 
plan, would hare been a tplendid range of balldlngr, 

: occupied by the Town and County Courts, Council 
Chamber, Town ClerkV, and other corporate pfilccs 
and chambers, and a residence for'He mayor; hut 
I dItneutUes Interfered with (he carrying out of He plan; 
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works, chemical-works, &c., which lie between New-* 
castle and North Shields. 

The Upper Town: North, East, and West. 

Thus far, then, for the * along-shore' quays, and 
streets, and chares, and stairs. Now for the upper parts 
of the town. Pilgrim Street and Northumberland 
Street form a nearly north and south barrier between 
Mr. Grainger's splendid town and the east town. 
Pilgrim Street was the main highway through the town, 
before the construction of Grey Street: it received its 
name from having in early days been in the route of 
the pilgrims towards the shrine at Jesus’ Mount (now 
Jesmond), in the north-east vicinity of the town. East¬ 
ward of this line of street the respectabilities and the 
gentilities increase a little as we get further from the 
centre of the towm. The poor streets cling pretty 
closely to the river; the commercial streets group 
themselves in and around Mr. Grainger’s structures; 
while the private dwellings stretch themselves further 
and further away towards Pandon and Jesmond. The 
cricketers have contrived to secure a capital piece of 
ground to themselves, somewdiat north-eastward of the 
town, which is used as a cricket-field; and a series of 
baths, a cricketers’ club-house, and a hotel, near the 
ground, contribute something to the pleasantness of 
the spot. 

Our northern margin speedily brings us to the open 
country; where Jesmond, with its pleasant cemetery; 
the extensive Town Moor; the open space, called the 
Castle Leazes, with its contiguous rows of fine houses ; 
the open ground, called the Nun’s Moor; the Westgate 
Cemetery, at the extremity of the long line of West- 
gate Street and Hill; the numerous streets of well- 
built private houses; and the churches and chapels 
built within the last few years—all tend to show that it 
is in this direction that we must look principally for 
the private residences of the principal inhabitants. 

West and south-wxst of the centre of the town, w^e 
find more buildings connected with the early history of 
Newcastle than in any other quarter. As in the 
eastern division, we will begin at the river, and ascend 
to the higher parts of the town. First, then, for the 
Close —the Thames Street of Newcastle, or a kind of 
hybrid between Thames Street and Bankside. This 
Close runs from Sandhill to the Forth Bank; it is a 
narrow street, crowded with manufactories, warehouses, 
and wharfs ; and is about as clean as such a place can 
he expected to he. Yet it was not always such; in 
days gone by the leading families of the town dwelt in 
this street, among whom were the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land and Sir William Blackett, One of the large 
buildings on the south side, now occupied as w^are- 
houses, was for many generations the Mansion House, 
in wliich civic festivities had run their career of glory, 
riic houses on the north side of the street lie at the 
foot of the steep slope, before alluded to; and it is at 
this part that we meet with the numerous flights of 
steps which lead up to the higher town. 


Immediately north of this close, and forming the 
nearest conspicuous objects from the two bridges, are 
the Castle and the County Courts, crowning the summit 
of the ascent. The two buildings are very near each 
other, and the open space of ground between and 
around them is called the Castle Garth. The County 
Court comprises the Moot Hall for Northumberland, 
where the assizes are held. It is a large and fine 
building, built about forty years age, on the site of a 
Roman station. 

At what time and under what circumstances the 
castle w^as built, has been noticed in an earlier page. 
It remained Royal property, and went through the 
various vicissitudes of those times. In 1336, there 
was an inquisition appointed, to inquire into the con¬ 
dition of the castle; the result of which was, that the 
great to’sver, the great hall, the king’s chamber, the 
queen’s chamber, the king’s chapel, the buttery-cellar, 
the pantry, the bridges within and without the gate, 
and one postern—^^vere declared to be £300 worse 
than before.” The castle maintained its place among 
the fortifications of the north until the end of the 
sixteenth century; when its days of degradation began. 
From 1605 to 1616, it was farmed by the Incorporated 
Company of Tailors of Newcastle! What the tailors 
required of it does not appear to be known; but they 
paid an annual rental of one pound Stirling: the keep, 
however, was still set apart as a prison. In 1618, 
King James I. granted, or let out, at a rental of forty 
shillings per annum, for fifty years, to Alexander 
Stevenson, one of his pages of the bed-chamber, “all 
that his old castle of the town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the scyte and herbage of the said castle, as 
well within the walls of the same as without, with the 
rights, members, privileges, &c., thereto belonging 
those portions of the castle which had been used for 
corporate purposes seems to have been excepted from 
this grant. The subsequent history of the castle is 
anything but a royal or a feudal one: the bright days 
of the old structure were long departed. There has 
recently, however, a step been taken which will pro¬ 
bably preserve the venerable relic from ruin. The 
Corporation has let the castle, at a nominal rent, to 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society (one among many 
excellent literary and scientific associations with which 
Newcastle is provided); and the two bodies have 
agreed to spend a certain sum on the restoration of the 
interior. An Antiquarian Society could hardly have 
a more fitting locale. 

The state of the castle at the. present day (Cut, 
No. 5,) does not differ very greatly from that described 
by Brand, seventy years ago. The keep is still stand¬ 
ing, nearly a hundred feet in height; with its immensely 
thick walls, and its lofty ranges of stone steps. There 
are nineteen steps from the ground up to the outer 
portal; twenty-four steps from thence to a sort of 
guard-room, which seems to have been highly embel¬ 
lished ; and eight further steps up to the grand portal, 
which led at once to the state-apartments of the keep. 
A winding staircase, from the ground to the' summit. 
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and pallerie»InTaTl6ni dircctlain.exlit Inthethlcknfn 
of Hit wall*, year ihe grand eniranre li the chapel,— 
an apartment, ahont forty'iJx feet by l»ecnty, now 
ihom of iti beauty, but once etidently a highly-adorned 
Neman ediflee. The exterior wall of the fortrcii 
encloicd an area of more than three acre*, and bad a 
grand entrance, or petlal, of thlrty-flx feel width. 

In Leland'i time, Ncweaitle wai regarded a* one of 
the inoit atrongly fortified towni in I’uropc. Although 
adrandng population and commerec hare ground moil 
of tlieie fortlficationi to duit, there ilSil mnain Indi* 
cationi to ihow what they bare been. The town wall 
wai upward! of two mile* In circuit, from twrlre to 
twenty feet high, and eight feet thick t It wai perforated 
by tlx or tcren »trongly*embittled gate!, and defended 
by a large number of acmlclrcular raulted towen, and 
another aetlea of quadrangular walch-towcri. All 
the galea were atlll fo existence about half a century 
agoi and of the Tcry nniserouf towrre, about a doecn 
yet rurrire, repaired and kept In order, and applied to 
eariout uteful purpOKi—very burgbil and commercial, 
but rrry arstl-frudil. One Ii the Ehipwrighti* Hall, 
one the hfaioni' Halit while the wearen, the collien, 
the parlour*, the glailert, the plumber*, the armourtri, 
the felt-maker*, the currlcn, the ilaten, the tiler*, the ■ 
bricklayer*, and the plaiterer*—have all lucceeded in : 
obtaining ball* for their gtUld-metUnga in tome or 
other of tbe*8 old wall-tower*. 

We mult rrtum to the neighbourhood of the caitle. 
Not far from the cattle li St. Ntcbolai' Church—by 
fir the moil noteworthy la Ncweaitle t It if thr 
church, and wat for many generation i the only one. 
If there were nothing die abont it to attract attention, 
!u •pirc—lu dcileately-fupported ipire—would be an 
object of iaterett \ but It hai all the cUlnttof antiquity 
In It* farour. 

Tld* church, or at leait o church on the tame lUe, 
was built fo long ago a* 1007 ; and there it a rcconl 
of the church haring been destroyed by fire in 1210. 
The present itnicturc was probably built soon after 
that period j hut to numeroui hare been Uic alteration! 
and 'Improrementt’that very little it left to ipeak 
of past age*, except the iteeple. This itceple (Cut, 
No. 0) lai been described by almost ercry writer who 
has »pokcD of Newcastle. It it beliercd to hare been 
built In the time of Henry VI., before which period 
the square tower was crowned only by a battlement 
of open ttone-work and cmbrasurei t and it is also 
probable that the body of the church wat newly roofed 
at the tame period. At it at preicnt itandt, the 
church is cruciform, about two hundred and twenty 
feet long, by terenty wide. There it a choir, with 
teats, and a nave without leati, in the cathedral style. 
The interior generally, and the exterior of the body 
of the church, exhibit the cfTecU of the numeroui 
patchings to which tlio ttructurc has been exposed j 
but the itecplo remains true to its original character 
and design. It is upwards of two hundred feet in 
height. From the ground to the battlemcnU it is 
divided Into three itogci, or orchltcctural designs; the 
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lower arc pierced by the principal entrance and by a 
noble window. At the corner* of the tower arc bold 
buttrcfies, »umounlcd by octagonal turret*, witli 
rrocketted pinnacle*. From the baies of these turrets 
spring four flying buttrcites, of very graceful fom, 
end crockcttcd at their edge*; from their points of 
IntenecUon, near the centre, rliei a very light and 
elegant square lantern, with a crocketted pjrramldal 
spire at It* lummlt and crockclted pinnacle* for Its 
angle*. The whole appearance of this crowning ter¬ 
mination to t })0 steeple Is llngulorly graceful: it has 
been univcnally admired, and has heen the model for 
the iteeple* of St. Ollei at Edinburgh, Su Dun*lan-ln- 
the-Fait at London, and of many other churches. 

St. Nlehola*' Church lie* at the southern extremity 
of a wide Una of atit et, which probably formed, at one 
time, the main artery through th* town; and the 
name* of Croat Market, Cloth ^farket, and lligg 
Market, applied to diiTereat portions of it* length, 
*ecm to Indicate that the maikcti of Newcastle were 
once here held. 

Westward of the caitle lies an Irregular mass of 
streets, partly occupied by factories, partly by poor 
dwellings—nothing clean and sothbg picturesque must 
b« there looketl for, until we get beyond the Forth 
Meld and Forth Dank. This Forth, in the middle 
of the lilt Century, was a fine open elevated spot of 
ground, from which an extensive view could be obtained 
in and around the towni It wu the chief public walk 
of Newcastle, and was afterwards a howling-green. 
Dut brick and atone, population and Industry, have, 
by Utile and little, crept up and over the Forth, until 
hardly a veitlge of it is left. The Cattle Market has 
selxnl upon one portion t the Infirmary on another; 
tmmetoui rows of tUeeU otv other portions; while the 
gigantic new ratlway-ilsllon threatens to swallow _up 
another notable area. 

Dot when wo advance nortb-west of the castle, and 
wend x>ur way through Weitgnte Street, we etc long 
reach a tolerably pleasant open district of private 
streets, roads, and terraces. One of the most interest¬ 
ing buildings here is the Grammar School, which— 
even If It had no other claims to attention—would bo 
noteworthy, as tho place where Bishop Didley, Mark 
Akentide, Lord Colllngwood, Lord Eldon, and Lord 
Stowelt, received their education. 

Mr. Twill gives a multitude of Ncweaitle anecdotes 
relating to the two great lawyers In their schoolboy days. 
Tlio foliawing was told by Lord Eldon to his niece, Mrs. 
Forster t It reminds ui of Sir Walter Scott’s school¬ 
boy battle* with • Oreen-brecki,* nt Edinburgh t—”'1 
believe no boy wai ever so much thrashed as 1 was. 
Mlien wo went to lehool wc had to go by the Stock 
Bridge. In going to school wo seldom had any time 
to spare} lo Dill (tho futuro Lord Stowell) and Harry 
used to run ns hard as they could { but poor Jacky’s 
legs not being so long or so strong, ho Was left behind. 
Now, you must know, there was eternal war waged 
between tlio Head School lads and all the boys of tho 
other schools; so the Stockbriggers seized the oppor- 
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tunity of poor Jacky being alone, to give bim a good 
drubbing. Then, on our way home, Bill and Harry 
always tliraslied them in return,—and that was hiy 
revenge ; but then it was a revenge that did not cure 
my sore bones.” Lord Eldon once said to Mr. Surtees, 

When your father and I were boys (and that is now 
a long time ago), I remember our stealing doum the 
Side, and along the Sand-hill, and creeping into every 
shop, w’liere w^e blew out the candles. We crept in 
along the counter, then pop*t our heads up, out went 
the candles, and away went we. We escaped detection.” 
The following is quite delectable in its way :—“Be¬ 
tween school-hours” (Eldon is still the narrator) “we 
used to amuse ourselves at playing at what we called 
* cock-nibs,’—that was, riding on grave-stones in St, 
Paul’s churchyard, which, you know, was close to the 
school. Well, one day, one of the lads came shouting, 
‘Here comes Moises!’ (the schoolmaster)—that was 
wliat we always called him, Moises—so away ^ve all 
ran as hard as we could, and I lost my hat. Now, if 
you remember, there were four or five steps going 
down to the school, a sort of passage. Unfortunately 
a servant was coming along with a pudding for the 
bakehouse; and in my hurry, when Moises was 
coming, I jumped down these steps, and into the 
pudding. What was to be done ? I borrowed another 
boy’s great coat, and buttoned it on, over my own coat, 
waistcoat, pudding and all; and so we went into 
school. Now when I came out, I was in an unforeseen 
dilemma; for this great coat had stuck to my own: 
another boy’s coat sticking to me, and my own hat 
lost!—here was a situation! With great difliculty the . 
coat was pulled off; but my father was very angry at 
my losing my hat, and he made me go without one 
till the usual time of taking my best into cvcry-day 
wear.” Mrs. Forster states that the unlucky wight 
went no less than three months -without liis hat. 

The Vaiued Manufactures or Newcastle 
AND THE Tyke. 

Wc will now take our departure from the multi- 
formed streets, time-worn antiquities, and modern 
splendours of Newcastle, to glance at the vast indus¬ 
trial features of the surrounding district. 

No one can enter Newcastle from Gateshead, or 
Gateshead from Newcastle; or trip along-thc Brandling 
Railway to South Shields, or the Tynemouth Railway to 
North Shields; or take a threepenny voyage down the 
Tyne in the steamers which arc running to-and-fro all clay 
long;—without seeing that the whole neighbourhood 
is a focus of manufacturing industr}'. It is scarcely too 
much to say, that the whole distance from Newcastle 
to the sea, on both sides of the river, forms one Inige 
manufacturing town; so thickly arc the factories and 
works strewed along the double line. And yet wc can¬ 
not detect any unity of object in these worlts. It h 
not ns at Manchester, wlierc cotton reigns stijwme; 
or in the \Vcst-Riding where wool is the staple 

of indiistr)’; or at Sheffield, where steel is the bc*nlt 
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do-all j cr at ritinlrpliaTn, wlirrc ercryiMiip Ima-1 
(^tnable h made from cTfrjr Imapnallc nif lal} or at the i 
SuffonliWfo I’ottcHt*, wlifte etfry onr looki and wotki 
and tWnki and lim open elijr; or at I.clftitff, nhcre 
ttorkinp anr trpnlcd at the ff/war* rtaMtf of aoclfty— i 
It it not ikui on tko Tyne; for thoogli the colllm ' 
(who will claim a little of our atlrnllon In a later papr) 
arc Wyond all other* the characlenttlc feature* of the 
•pet, yet their worka an? mainly •uhtemnean: they 
teem to Wlorty to a nrther motlH, whotc fruit* appear 
at the tut face only to be iliippet! and railed away to 
other ie;;ion*. Ilul *»e may ptohahly Cod that thli rich 
inpply of coal ha* been the main apenl In Inducing the 
•ettiemenl of manuftrture* on the Tyne; for moit of 
the large ctUhlithmcr.ti are of a character which render 
a great contamptien of coal ItuJiipentahle. 

flnt and fitrtmott, we may mention the Kngmeerlng 
rttahliihmcntt. Uit were far nothing hot the attoela- 
tlon with the name of Stephtnron, Ncwcattle will il watt 
hate rraion to he ptwdof thete centre* of hlgh-»killed 
Indotiry. Pome of the finetl and lirgett iteara-enginci 
and tniehinei in Kngland are trade In and near New¬ 
castle; while of /aeetitftfft it !« the eery bitthplaer. 
^YheTe fooM be found a p’tee »•> fitting for lldi wonder¬ 
ful manofacturr, a* the home of the two rairaonlinary 
men who—beyond all other*—hare been mainly inatru- 
mental In developing the railway lytteml There ire 
row a* perfett and ai rumerou* locoreoliret made in 
other faetoHet, In rarloo* part* of the country; but we 
cannot. If we would, Ireak the peculiar link which con¬ 
nect* the name* of George and Itobert Ptephrnion— 
rot only with railway*, hut with loeotnothei; rot only 
with the aif of loeomotUct, but with their manufacture; 
»ct only with ihcT .manufacture, lut with their pro- 
preitiee dcrelopmert and Improrcmcnt. 

When we *i»it (if we are permitted to tiiil) Stephen- 
*on*a wort*—not fvr from the ipot where the mighty 
Tiadoct leap* over the Clove to leaeh the Cavlle-htll — 
wc find them very much like other work* of a timiiar j 
kind. Tbenc arc the open yard*, lurrounded hy build¬ 
ing*; the fetging and ravting ahopi, where the rougher 
portion* of metal arc prepared; the filing and planing 
tliopt, where the auifacei ate hrought to a itate of 
■mootlinn* and )H>li«h; and the fitting ihopi, where 
all tliete.eleinenti are brought together in their proper 
relation*. Iron, »lfcl, copper, hrave, and a little vrood— 
these are the materralc forging, cRiting, rolling, draw¬ 
ing, boring, turning, planing, drilling, rutting, filing, 
polivhitig, riTfling — tlicjo are the procene*. Ixieo- 
motirea, new and old, meet the view on every aide; 
»omc vtith theTraniework only juit eel up, lomc roughly 
put together, aomc In all their mngnliudc and beauty— 
]>alnted Irr •ome part*, and polrrhetl In the rest; lome 
undergoing hospital treatment. A locomotive of 1813 
I* a study, both manufacturing and commercial. YVhen 
we think that such a machine, of the last perfected 
conitmetion, contains upwards of fire thousand separate 
pieces of metal, that it generally cosU about two thou¬ 
sand guineas, and that there ore five hundred aucli 
possessed by one single railway company—wc cannot 
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fall to observe the vast manufacturing and commercial 
energy developed in this direction. 

The late George Stephenson—the Ilengiit of rail- 
ways’*—on the occasion of the opening of the Newcastle 
and Parlfogton line in J8fl, gate a ihort epitome of 
Ills career—a career which reminds ui forcibly of the 
Franklins, Aikwrighti, and Brindleys. He had been 
a colliery boy In early life, or rather, he worked at the 
•team-engine used In drawing coals from a pit near 
Newcastle. A* time rolled on, he contrived to make 
Improvementi In some of the engine*; and he made Ms 
finl loeomolire (for coal tnific) at the colliery where 
he had been employed as a boy. He worked as a col¬ 
liery engineer all day, and repaired clocks and watches 
at night; and he thus saved money enough to procure 
: a good education for (hat son whose name has since 
become famous wherever tailwayi arc known or thought 
of. Where the father hloiiclf announcei such facts, 
they do Indeed become public property, honourable to 
all alike. 

j Another great and important feature of Tyne industry 
Is the yloji manufjcture. This material Is made in and 
; around Neweiitle to an enormous extent—not merely 
in one of Its forms, but in all: plale-glaiv, *heet-glais, 
window-glass, flint-glass, bottle-glass. The cheapness 
of coal, the faeililiei for obtaining a supply of alkali and 
•and, and the vicinity of shipping ready to carry the 
manufactured produce to every quarter of the world, 
have doubtless all contributed to the seUlcmcnt of the 
glass manufacture in this district. And a beautiful 
manufacture it is to iook upon, if the spectator is not 
iqueamlih about a great heal and a little dirt Take the 
/Vdfr-glait for an example. We lec the ingredients 
melting in the clay vessels in the fiercely-heated furnace; 
the transference of this melted material to (he evvetle, 
or iron bucket; the wheeling of the curette out of the 
fiery furnace on a miniature railway; the tilting of 
the euveile, so that it shall pour out iu golden stream 
of molten glass on the level surface of the cast-iron 
easling-tahle; and the cooling of this stratum into a 
sheit of solid glass half an Inch In thickness. We see 
this plate annealed in a carefully but not highly heated 
oven; and then we follow it through the processes 
whereby, by the aid of wet sand, ground flint, and emery 
powder, It is ground and polished to the form of that 
most leautifui of all manufactured substances—a speck- 
lest, spotless, colourless, perfectly transparent sheet of 
plate glass. Or lake the ilAeef-glass department. Hero 
we ICC the workman, when the ingredient# are com¬ 
mingled and melted, dip n tube into the melted glass; 
roll the glowing ductile mass on a smooth surface; blow 
through the tube, to mskc the mass hollow within; 
««ing the tube and the glass to and fro htc a pendulum, 
until the hollowed mas* assumes the shape of a cylinder; 
and open the cylinder into n largo flat riicct of glass, 
by n most extraordinary train of manipulations. Or let 
common Croecn or ITindotp-glass ho the object of our 
attention. Here we see the ingredients—chiefly sand, 
alkali, and lime—melted in the furnace; and the striking 
mode in which the workman, after gathering eight or 
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until the wit of man can find out some way to bring it 
into use: such has often been the case. It Is n re¬ 
markable circumstanee, that refuse-heaps have been 
accumulated along the banks of the Tyne, not only 
from the chemical works, hut from another cause of a 
wholly different kind ; it arises thus:—^The Tyne sends 
a much larger amount of cargo to the Tliames than the 
Thames sends to the Tyne, The Tyne sends glass, 
pottery, chemicals, machinery, and, above all else, 
coals, in vast ijuantiiics, to London; and as the return- 
cargoes are not of equal weight, the ships have to he 
ballasted with’sand taken mostly from the bed of the 
Thames. When this sand-hallast has enabled the ship 
to be safely navigated to tbe Tyne, it bas performed its 
work—it must be got rid of; but as it must not be 
thrown into the river, notliing rcmaini but to pile it up 
on land j and as land is a valuable clement in such a 
district, it must be bought for this purpose. Ilcnco it 
Is that, in some places, we ice vast heaps of sand, two 
or three hundred feet high, near the river. A few 
years ago, a sea-side district was purchased, southward 
of South Shields, and a railway laid down from Uiencc 
to the shipping-quays, expressly for removing the 
waste sand away from the river and its banks. There 
are persons who take up this curious branch of com¬ 
merce, and who arc paid by the shipowners so much 
per ton for all the sand-ballast which they take off the 
hands of the shipowners. 

A Parr at the CoLtiERiEs. 

Jlilhcrlo we have rambled in and around Newcastle, 
or have crept along tbe shores of the Tyne, watching 
its industry as we went. Hut now wc liaS'C to depart 
a little further from both town and river, and watcli 
that vast system which eclipses everything else in the 
district—rk., the Collicsies, lie svho visits the 
Tyne, and knows nothing of the Collieries, knows 
little indeed. Coal is the life-blood (black blood though 
it may be) of tbe whole region. All the CoUunca made 
here arc either due at once to coal, or to sometliing 
which coal has helped to bring into prosperity. The 
people, the ships, the town, the buildings—if we could 
follow the chain of cause and effect, wc should see how 
closely coal is interwoven with the interests of all. 

Let us see what Geology has done for tbe district, 
In supplying an almost cxbaustlcss abundance of coal. 

Of all the coal-fields in England (and there are 
many), that of Northumberland and Durham is the 
most important. It extends as far north os the river 
Coquet in Northumberland, and as far south as tbe 
river Tees. For the most part, it extends quite to 
the margin of tbe sea on the east; while on the west, 
it reaches about ten miles beyond a line drawn north 
and south through Newcastle. Tliroughout this dis¬ 
trict the coal strata ‘dip’ or descend towards the cast, 
and ‘crop out,’ pr ascend, towards the west. At one 
point, a particular seam, called tlic High Main, lies at 
a depth of nearly a thousand feet; while at other spots, 
the same seam rises nearly to the surface. Throughout 


the greater part of this coal-field, tho various beds, or 
strata of the coal measures amount to upwards of eighty, 
consisting of alternating beds of coal, sandstone, and 
slate-clay. Tho aggregate thickness of the whole is 
about sixteen hundred feet—equal to nearly five times 
the height of St. Paul's Cathedral. The number of 
se.’ims of coal which take part in this scries is not 
exactly known, but is supposed to be twenty-five or 
thirty; lying at varioaa depths, and separated by more 
or less numerous earthy beds. All these scams have 
particular names, and are known one from another hy 
the colliers. The two most important arc called High 
Main and Low Alain : they arc each about six feet in 
thickness; the latter lies three or four hundred feet 
below the former, and eight seams of lesser thickness 
intervene between them. Many of the scams are so 
thin that Uicy cannot be worked ; so that it is calcu¬ 
lated tho entire aggregate thickness of workable coal 
is about thirty^fect. All calculations of the absolute 
available quantity of coal contained in this vast field 
arc vague and indecisive. 

AVhat is meant by the ‘Tyne Collieries' is, the whole 
group of collieries, whether lying north or south of the 
Tyne, which ship their coals in that river. There arc 
about thirty of these collieries in Northumherhand, on 
the northern side of tho river; and about twenty in 
the northern part of Durham, on the south side of the 
river: those in South Durham belong to the Wear, or 
to the Tecs systems. Mr, Euddle, one of the most 
eminent of the coal-viewers of the nortii of England, 
estimated a few years ago, that the persons engaged 
‘underground* in the Tyne Collieries amounted in 
number to 8500, while the ' upperground* establish¬ 
ment numbered 3505—making about 12,000 in the 
whole. This agrees very nearly with Mr. Leifchild's 
estimate in 1841, and gives nn average of about 240 
persons to each colliery. Tho largest number at that 
time was at the Heaton Colliery (a little to the north¬ 
east of Newcastle), amounting to 481. The Tyne, 
IVear, and Tees Collieries, together, produce the vast 
quantity of five million tons of coals annually ! 

It is curious to look at a map in which these 
collieries are laid down—such as that which accom¬ 
panies tho Ilepott of the ‘ Childrens’ Employment’ 
Commissioners. The pits are dotted here and there 
on Loth sides of the river, being more and more thickly 
congregated ns they approach nearer to tbe river's 
banks. These pits are about n hundred in number: 
two or more, in some cases, belonging to the same 
colliery. Not less curious is it to trace the dotted 
lines which mark the ‘ ways'—one of the most charac¬ 
teristic features in the coal districts. As the river 
Tyne is the great outlet for nearly all the coal derived 
from the Tyne collieries (notwithstanding the spread 
of the railway system), some means must be adopted 
for reaching tho Tyne. But how is this to be effected 1 
The colliery may be situated six or eight miles from 
the river, and tho surface ground between tbe two may 
belong to other parties. Long before passenger-railways 
were heard of, railways or tramways were laid down to 
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facilitate tbe carriage of coals in trucks from the pits ! 
to the river ; and vre find these tramways following the 
hest route which lies open to them. Nowit is obvious 
that some arrangement must he made wdth the landed 
proprietors in these matters ; and in truth these arrange¬ 
ments are often a grave question to the coal-owners. 
Although the expense of the mining operations is so 
great—although the establishment of a first-rate colliery, 
with its machiner}% horses, %vagons, &c., amounts to 
a sum varying from £40,000 to £150,000 (the sinking 
of a single shaft having, in one instance, cost £40,000): 

■—although the capital employed by the Tyne coal- 
owners is estimated at a million and a half sterling— 
yet are the * way-leaves,* or * way-rents,* an additional 
feature beyond all these, without which not a ton of j 
coal can be brought to market. 

On taking a glance round the surface of tlie country i 
underlaid by the coal-seams (especially at night), we 
become cognizant of a fact which must excite regret 
in every thoughtful mind. An immense amount of 
coal is burned to w'aste, because it will not afford to 
pay freight to London. This consists of small coal, 
which, when taken out of the pit, is not shipped, hut 
lies as an incumbrance at the pit’s mouth ; and these 
heaps have on many occasions caught fire. The esta¬ 
blishment of numerous manufactures on the banks of 
the Tyne has, however, increased the facilities for using 
the small coal. 

The character of the pitmen, the nature of their 
labour, the relations between them and their employers 
—all arc dependent, more or less, on the mode in which 
the coal is distributed under the surface of the ground. 
To these deep-lying coals, therefore, we must ask the 
reader to pay an imaginary visit. 

First, then, liow to descend ? Wc see a vertical 
hole, or pit, pitchy dark, and surmounted above by a 
windlass, or some otlicr means of raising weights. 
Two men arc about to descend. They make a loop in 
the lower end of a rope, and each man inserts one leg 
in tliisloop,—the two clinging together in a strange sort 
of perilous hrolherhood. The windlass to which the rope 
is attached is set to work, and the two men are lowered 
safely to the bottom of the pit. If the rope should 
break, or the loop become unfastened—but it is fearful 
to speculate on such * ifs ! * Each man bolds the rope 
by one hand, while with a stick in the other lie shields 
himself from inconvenient oscillations. Sometimes 
there arc two ropes in one pit, one ascending and the 
other descending: the two liuinan loads meeting cacli 
other half-way. In some pits there are more couples 
than one thus clinging to the rope at the same time; 
and then one feels almost tempted to liken them to 
onions strung to a rope. Many collieries have corves, 
or baskets, in which tbe men arc raised and lowered. 
Another plan is by means of a large iron tub, wliich 
holds eight or ten jicrsons; but in the most modern 
arrangement there arc square iron cases, working in 
vertical grooves, and capable of accommodating either 
men and boys or tubs of coal. The ropes employed 
in lliis work arc evidently important features in the 


arrangement. In some collieries they have a round 
rope, from five to six inches in circumference ; in some, 
a flat rope, four or five inches wide, and formed of 
three or four strands, or smaller ropes plaited side by 
side; in a few instances, chains are used. Some of 
these ropes are of immense length, owing to tbe depth 
of the pits. The deepest, we believe, in England, is 
the Monkwearmoutli pit, belonging to the Durham, as 
distinguished from the Northumberland collieries: its 
depth is 292 fathoms, or 1752 feet. Two ropes for 
this pit weigh about 12,000lb., and^ cost more than 
£500. 

Arrived at the bottom of a pit, what do the pitmen 
see—or rather what does a stranger see who makes the 
descent? Nothing, or nothing hut ‘darkness visible.* 
All vestige of daylight is effectually shut out, and it is 
long before he becomes accustomed to the light of the 
candles carried by the men; each one appears as a 
mere spark, a point of light in the midst of intense 
darkness; for*lhe walls or surfaces around are too dark 
to reflect much of the light. By degrees, however, the 
eye accommodates itself to the strange scene ; and men 
are seen to he moving about in galleries or long passages, 
'working in positions which woi\ld seem fit to break the 
back of an ordinary workman ; while boys and horses 
are seen to be aiding in bringing the coal to the mouth 
of the pit. Some of these horses go through the wliole 
of their career without seeing the light of clay : they 
are horn in the pit, reared in tlie pit, and die in 
the pit. 

A coal mine is not simply a pit, with coal at the 
bottom of it. The pit is merely an entrance, from the 
bottom of which passages run out in every direction, 
to a great distance. These passages arc cut in a 
‘seam’ of coal, and arc a natural result of the mode 
of working the coal. If the whole of a seam of coal 
were worked away at once, the cavity left would be so, 
large that the earthen roof, failing of support, w’oitld 
fail, burying all beneath it; there are portions left, 
therefore, called ‘ pillars,* to support the roof; and the 
self-interest of the coal-owner leads him to limit the 
size of these 2 )illars as much as is consistent with 
safety. Passages lead between and around and among 
these pillars; and iron tramwaj's or railways are laid 
along the passages, to afford facilities for moving the 
corves or tubs of coal from the workings to the vertical 
shaft, Mr, Holland, in his ‘History of Fossil Fuel,* 
speaks of the timidity which often prevents persons 
from visiting these striking scenes, where the pitman 
pursues, 

Howe’er the daylight smiles or night-storms rave, 

His dangerous labour, deeper than the grave; 

Alike to him n hose taper‘s flickering ray 
Creatts a dubious suhtcrraucan day,, 

Or whether climbs the sim his noontide track. 

Or starless midnight reigns in coif of black; 

Intrepid still, though buried at his work, 

"Wlicrc nmhush’cl death and hidden dangers lurk I ** 

|, . . . “ But if courage,” he remarks, “ be required to 
I enter a coal-mine at ordinary depths, it is in descending 
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til* ftljjhlfullr iJffp pill In Oie neighl>ourbt>oJ of 
NVitrtiiJi*, Jhal lenMlJoni U>n!frinf» on Jhe **fuJ »ut 
{ncvtiAhly fxperienfwJ; ttn! In tmcnlnjj tt »aeh 
profennA clepthf, the rndVii plUrie* Into nWeh ihe 
•hsfli ntnify, (hr ittitof i# itmek by the peifccllon of 
ptkne ndapuU to Icitrtt, m mneh vi poiilble, the rl%)c 
«Wcli the pitmen run.** 

Tut Wo»*t?(a A)fD MANtOIMtSCT or A COAL->Il>t. 

In molt cf the CDllItTlei •nJunA Nn«es»tle, the 
trami of roal vary from t«o and a half fret to lit fert 
fo ilJfVnrtr. Tl'O pif/ncn Are obliged to adopt difTerent 
tn<Hje* cf iTOcfdure, la mpect to the lltlsine** of 
the ream. In cnlitiary csici, the bcwrr coU vrjth hii 
pick • hcrif ontal line 3I the hoi torn of the tram, to in 
citcnt of tneJre er eighteen Iccht* In stlvaaoe of bin 5 
and to tbit extent the real li levered from the ground 
bereatb. He then makei a few cult tipmrdi, 10 li^ilate 
the coal Irlo huge Wivkf. which lUll adhere at the 
back arid the lop to the gmcral rraii. The drlvJtig in 
of a few wedgri, or the applieallon of pjnpowder at a 
bUit» toon btingt down thne btocV.it In a more or leii 
broken t'aJe. MT>ere the team It rerr iMb, or where 
It oceupVt an Inclinetl poilUon, variout modet are 
adopted, each tairulated to lurmount a pardculir kind 
cf dtflTcolty. 

Wuhont Ironhb'eg the reader with any extended or 
tHcntifif delailf, lie fi^llowlng will glre Mm lotre 
rotl-m of vrotilatlng and lighting a coabntine. Tl.e 
team* of coal, trd the appeituret where mcli leawi 
bare been, ofien pl*c out carburtttrd hydrogen and 
other gaitt, which, when tnited with rownion air, 
bfcomc very rxpioiire. Iteoee it it Important to 
d/ire ihraeprei out of the mire at cjoieklyat pottlMe; 
and tbit ran only l^e cfTrctrd by lending a roni'ant 
eurrcfit of air ibrongh the wniklngt. A romplete 
t^ttem, at now adopted at the bett coUtrrict, com. 
pritet the dorrMratUthaft, tot the ilcieent of freth air; 
the apeoif-tAsyi, far the aiernl of vitiated air; well, 
planned ptiterfci, dcort, and valrct, lliroughoul the 
whole of the mine; and a furnace at the bottom of the 
upeatt-vhafi to heat the ncenditig air, and make It ateend 
more rapidly. In tome collleriet the air it made to 
Iraverto an extent of thirty milei of pxlleriet and 
paiiageil In former timet the dangeroiit eontaml. 
Bated paiMget were lighted only by tparkt ttruck from 
a tmall Initrument railed a ' iteel-mill ;* but the leau* 
tiful safety lamp—or *I)ary,* a* the minen familiarly 
term it—hat inpeneded thlt. In thlt lamp, there !i 
a lamp.flame turrounded by a wirc.gaMte having very 
line meihee, through which the air muft pat* to feed 
the flame; if the ntr be inflammable, the llama U 
confliicd within the game envelope; for the Iron wire 
cool* the gat too muc?> to permit the flame to ex lit on 
the otttii’de of the gauze. If the lamp be properly 
tended, it Is one of the most preciout boon* that aclencc 
ever gave to industry; If it be neglected—as It often U 
by the miners—those explosions take place, which 10 
frequently giro rise to such fearful result*, From some 


collieries the gas which eonilanlly ercapes U In enor- 
mont quantity; so much so, Inderd, that an attempt 
was made a few years ngn to employ the gas from the 
Walliencl Colliery for gaidlghllng In the neighbour* 
hooil. Some of the larger colllrrles require a stock of 
nearly a thousand ' Uaryt,' for the efiicienl working 
of their pill. 

The relations between a eoabowner and his pitmen 
have a more commercial and extensire character than 
those between a manufacturer and hi* operatives. The 
pitmen arc always engaged for a year, and a regular 
' bond' Iv drawn up between them and their employer. 
This period of a year commtnett on the 5ih of April. 
As the chief amorig the pitmen are paid by * ptecc.work,* 
the details are very minute. In order that disputes 
should as much a* frfiiilble be avoided. The coal I* 
mraiurrd by eorrez or tult, which vary in their capa* 
city from 10 to 30 coabpecks; and a zeorr consists of 
JO torves at the Tyne collieries, or 2l at those of the 
Wrar; but as each colliery has its awn 'score* and its 
own * corves,’ all the pirlies concerned understand each 
other. The bond Is made between the owners on the 
one band, and the principal pitmen on the other. The 
men arr, by Its prorliJons, engaged for Iwejrc month* 
to '* hew, work, drive, fill, and put coals.** 'The seam 
of coil is ipecifie<l, and the price namctl for hewing a 
'letitc' of coal from it, A price Is then named for 
‘putting* or driving a score of tubs —10 much fur the 
first eighty yards, and 10 much additional fur every 
further twenty yitds, Heyord the stipulated rate of 
pay, the eoabowners in some collieries engage either 
to provide a house for each miner, or allow a certain 
addition to the wages. The ptutcri are to provide 
themsrlves s«llh "candles, grease, and soams;** candles 
lo light them along the dark passage*, grease for their 
trams er vehicles, and soams (short ropes) for forming 
harness to their trams. The coal.owners engage that 
the pitmen shall have the opportunity of earning, 
throughout the year, not lets than a certain fixed sum 
of money per week ; while on the other hand, the pit¬ 
men enpge that they will always be ready to perform 
a certain minimum amount of work within a given 
period. The coal-owners afllx their signatures, and 
the pitmen more usually their ‘ marks,’ to this bond ; 
and thus the year** labours are planned and settled. 

Tlie person* engaged in a colliery are subdivided 
Into n greater number of classes than might perhaps 
be supposed; and generally speaking, the technical 
designations of Ihese classes Is more lignifleant than 
Is usually obterrable in other Industrial occupations; 
but some of them sound strangely to the cars of the 
uuinltintcd. They arc dlttfnguis'icd Into the two great 
groups of * underground* and * upperground' establish¬ 
ments : the former engaged in the pit, and the latter 
In-conducting the open-air arrangetnentt. The chief 
of them are occupied in a way which may be illustrated 
in the following connected view. 

The better is the actual coal-dlgger. 'Wbetber the 
seam he to narrow that he can hardly creep into it on 
hands and knees, or whether it be tall enough for him 
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to stand upright in, lie is the responsible workman who 
loosens the coal from its bed : such a man often extri¬ 
cates six tons of coal in a day. Next to the hewers 
come the pullers^ who are divided into trams, heads^ • 
men, foals, and half-marrotvs. These are all children 
or youths; and the employment consists in pushing 
or dragging the coal from the workings to the passages 
where horses are able to be employed in the work : 
the distance that a corve or basket of coal is dragged 
in this way averages about a hundred and fifty yards. 
When a boy drags or * puts ’ a load by himself, he is 
designated a tram / wdien two boys of unequal age and 
strength assist each other, the elder is called a heads¬ 
man, and the younger a foal, —the former receiving 
eightpence out of every shilling earned conjointly by 
the two; when two boys of about equal age and 
strength aid each other, both are called half-marrows, 
and divide the earnings equally between them. The 
weight of coal dragged by these various classes of 
putters varies from five to ten hundred-weight to each 
corve; and the distance walked in a day varies from 
seven to nine miles, to and fro, along the iron tramways 
of the mine. When the corves are ‘ put’ to a particular 
place, W’here a crane is fixed, the crane-man or crane- 
hoisier manages the crane by which the corves are 
transferred from the trainw’ay to the lolleys; and for 
keeping an account of the number so transferred. The 
corf is a wicker-w'ork basket, containing from four 
to seven hundred-weights; the rolley is a wagon for 
transporting the corves from the crane to the shaft; 
and tihe rolley way is a road or path sufficiently high 
for a horse to w^ork along it with the rolley, and kept 
in repair by the rolley way-men. The driver takes 

charge of the horse, which draws the rolley along the 
rolleyway. The on-sctlcr is stationed at the bottom 
of the shaft, to hook and unhook the corves and tubs 
which have descended, or arc about to ascend ^tlie 
sliaft. 

Many of these strange designations for the pitmen 
find a place in the stories and songs of colliery districts 
— songs which cannot be at all understood unless w'c 
know something of the peculiar vocabulary of the 
place. In one of these pitmen’s songs, called the 
‘ Collier’s Eant,’ relating to the vaunted exploits of a 
pw//cr, Ave find the following tw’o stanzas: 

“ As me and my marrow was ganging to wark. 

We met with the devil, it was in the dark; 

I up with my pick, it being in the ncit, 

1 knock’d ofiThis horns, likewise liis club feet! 
hollow the horses, Johnny my lad oh! 

Follow tlicm through, m 3 ' cann}' lad oh ! 

Follow the horses, Johnu}' m 3 ' lad oh I 
Oh lad I 3 ' awa 3 ', cann 3 ' lad oh I 

As me and my marrow was putting the tram, 

The low it went out, and my marrow went wrang; . 
You would have laugh’d had you seen the gam,— 

The dc’il gat my marrow, hut I gat the tram. 

Follow the horses,” &c. 

Hesides all the varieties of pitmen hitherto named, 
who juc Immediately instrumental in hringing the coal 


to the bottom of the shaft, there are other men and 
boys whose employments are in various ways subsidiary 
to them,—siich as the furnace-men, who attend to the 
furnace for ventilating the mine; the horse-keeper, 
who attends to the horses in the pit; the lamp-keeper, 
who has the care of the all-important ‘Davy’ lamps,— 
a careless management of which has led to so many 
colliery accidents; the wasieman, who walks along all 
the ‘ wastes,’ or deserted workings, to clear away stones 
and rubbish which may have fallen, and to attend 
especially to any obstructions in the ventilation; the 
shifter, who, as a kind of labourer, assists the waste- 
man ; the switch-keepers, who attend to the switches, 
or passing-places in the subterraneous railways; the 
trappers, little boys who are stationed at traps or doors 
in various parts of the mine, which doors they are to 
open when corves of coal are about to pass, but to 
keep closed at all other times, as a means of forcing 
the current of air for ventilation to follow certain pre¬ 
scribed channels ; the way-cleaners, who cleanse the 
rails of the mine from time to time, to remove all 
obstruction from coal-dust, &c.; and the toood and 
water leaders, who carry props and wood to various 
parts of the mine for the use of the men, and who 
also remove water from the horse-ways and other parts 
of the pit. 

There are, of course, superintending officers of the 
mine, who are responsible, to a certain extent, for the 
due performance of all the work. The chief of these is 
the viewer, a person usually of great trust and expe¬ 
rience. At the opening of a new pit or seam, he 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of the stratification, the thickness of the seam, the 
probable extent and direction, and other matters of a 
similar kind; and his great problem is to determine 
how to bring up a given quantity of coal to the light 
of day with the least expenditure of time and labour. 
He arranges the whole plan of working; and he im¬ 
poses certain restrictions and fines for such hewing as 
may be deemed unfair or wasteful. It requires a com¬ 
bined exercise of firmness and tact on tlie part of the 
viewer, to keep clear of disputes with the pitmen. 
The tinder-viewer, as the name imports, is an assistant 
to the viewer in his important duties. The overman is 
the tliird in rank among the officers of the collier 3 '; he 
is tlic real working overseer, requiring some brains and 
much activity : he has the charge of cver 3 ^thiiig under¬ 
ground, locates the work-people, examines the venti¬ 
lation, and keeps an account of all the proceedings. 
The hack-overman is to the overman what the nnder- 
viewer is to the viewer. Tim deputy sets props, lays 
tram-roads, arranges the boarding and timbers of the 
pit, and has a watchful eye on the general safety of the 
; wliole workings. The keeper inspects the workings of 
the hewers. 

The reader has here ample means of observing that 
colliers are not merely blackened-faced diggers and 
shovellers, who attack the coal wherever they meet 
with it, and roam about in a dark pit, to seek their 
coaly fortunes. All is 2 )re-arranged and systematic: 
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txtty cn* knfliri whlOifr he it to po, * 0 (i irh.i{ 

lie hai lo «lo. Dot the «l>9Te Hit, formtdahlf »t It 
h)- BO me^Ri InrJofle »J} iJioie eppped 
at • <«1liery % they are fitttly all of them the * under* 
proantl' hiftd*, »ho e^ohl net fmptmJl the fo»l to 
matVei without the aid cf the * tii'|>fr-pTound ’ eita- 
ti}t(hmen{4 TJtrtc lilTrf ewnjjfife himitMfn, holtmnt, 
vaitrft, fri«5»erj, ifjiflnea, KTtf«*freyyeri, and tn»ny 
other*. 

llird a* a pitman't life teetni in be, )tl it it aprttd 
by ihofp who k»fw the Nnrtiowbjitn rfilDfHrt half a 
tentttfy apn, thillt w»i then mueh wore )il>oi{ou«. It 
fell with pertdtar aeteriiy vt> lie boyt employed la the 
plu. A boy w»t pep.frally placed at lh!i Vtnd cf work 
aj *»* yran oW, M» parent* l>clrp poor, and willing to 
trail theneelrt* of hi* fmall eamlnp*. liJ* oceupallon 
«•** fmi that of a • trapper,’ to open and »hnl the doort 
of the j«i{ be Tcmaintil the *»hole day at ihii rtnploy- 
meni, *i«nftjtnf» for a period of eighteen hour*, and 
rreelrfd fire pence per day ai nape*. Hr went to hit 
labour at two o’clock In the morelnp, in piuby dirk- 
nrit, to that It wai literally true that In rainier he did 
itni tcc »!ayl»;:ht frt-tn Sunday until the neat Satanlay 
aP.cratwo, when the hoar of Irarin* work *ra» ritlirr. 
At twrlrc or fgurteen year* of a^e he litrame a * putter* 
or a •driarr,' and nntknl ihotler lour*, but more 
acxcrrly than a» a trapper, rtcrirlng waj:e* much 
lo-wfT Uian thf**c rreeUrd at the ptcachl day, and 
weriH" a much pTcater numljer of tour*. At lerpth, 
at the a-c of aertr^lfentrriphttcti, hi* atnength rnahted 
Irm to iecotnr a ‘hewtr,* In «h5cli rtnploymrnt he 
«rai drttinrd to pail the mt of hit Itfr, and in which 
he eiiT.fd about ont*half the average wayri of a hsarcr 
at the preicnl day. 

Tut FiTMrtc; Tttcta DKctLitcQi, lUairi, ann 
rrcrtiaatrtet, 

* 111 ? pitmen ate In etcry aenic a jwruliar race. Tiieir 
life it luklf paired in the l>f>wrtt of the earth, ahiit out 
from the li,'ht of day. Their thoughtt and occupation 
arc with rualt from early boyhood to old age ( and a 
very nanow circle Indeed It it within which their tytn- 
pathiei extend. They art altnnit utterly Ignorant of 
the world which exittt bejond the colliery world j 
and any further rxcurtion than an trcrailonal one to 
Kewcatlle it truly a prcal event. 

Ib many parti of lioglanJ, the houtet of the working* 
clattt* are better than the furniture t hut among the 
pitmen of NorthumWrhnd and Durham the furniture 
it better Uitn the houtet. A pittncn’a village usually 
contlita of houtet built In pair*, and the pair* placed 
In row*. The tpacc between the front* of the houtei, 
forming the »treet. It unpaveil and undrained} but the 
ajiaco between tlie hack* of the homes (whero garden■ 
would be in hotiici of n better clatt) not uti frequently 
ifxhibitt a joini-ttock duti.heap and dunghill running 
along the avenue, flanked here and there by ptgitics 
and heaps of caalii^atl in inch a state at to ahow that 
the matter* neglect the men, or the men neglect llicm* 


»e|rr», ot both. The pJlineo’* hotiie* are erected 
either by the proprietor of thr colliery, or by certain 
petty companJei, who ipcrulatr Jn the building and 
letting of them to the coal*owncn, at tenU varying 
from three to four pound i per annum, AU the pitmen’* 
boutts art near the pit*; lo that when a pit Is abin« 
donrd, the village i* absndonrtj al*o{ and In *uch cato 
pretenti a moit dcloltie appearance. The houtet aro 
of three drgTff* of value t the belt poiiett two roomi 
on the ground floor, with a kind of loft above; the 
next belt hire only one room on the ground-floor, 
with a loft above \ while the wont conilit of but one 
•Ingle room. Some colliery village*, where probably 
the owner* pay mare penond attention to the comforta 
of llse mm, are of a lupfrior character; but the average 
«ccm la be about on a JrreI with Ihote here dc»cr;bcd. 
Vet the** dirty dwcllingi have, for the moil part, 
better fumilurt* within them than it to be found in 
houtet of a parallel catl thewhere. r.ight*<lay clock*, 
mahngaay chetit of drawrri, and four-post bedsteads, 
are taid lo bare become quite a common object of 
ambition among the p.tmcn, and at forming ttrmi for 
cmjiiderition at the lime of marrying. 

It is rather remarkable, and contrary to wlui might 
prtbtpt be expected, that the inesiieal men of the 
Colliery district* da not rpesk ! igbly either of the 
phyti'^al itrrngtb or of the cntirage of the piuren. In 
the ctldcnec collected by the 'Children'* lim|do}ment* 
CotnmUttnnrn. a few jenrt ago, Mr, Morriton, a tur- 
peon, mtkti the fdlowing remark*The 'outward 
man* diilinguithet a pitman from every other operatise, 
lilt itatiire it diminnUrc, bit figure diiproportmnato 
and mistbapen. bis leg* l>clng much bowed; bis chest 
protruding (the ikafncle region being unequally deve¬ 
loped) ; lilt countenance is not lest striking than hit 
figure, Ml check* being generally liollow, hit bruw 
ovtrlanging, hit cheek-bone* high, Mt forehc.ad low 
and rttreallngi nor it hi* apiwsrancc healthful. I 
have teen agricultural labouren, blacktinith*, earpen- 
teti, and even those among the wan and distressed 
tlocking-wcavcr* of Kottinghamshire, to sshom tho 
term 'j’olly' might not be Inaptly applied; hut I 
never »aw a 'jollj-looking* pitman." Mr. Morrison 
partly trace* tin'* to the fact, that the whole of the 
pitmen have been pit-boy* ot on earlier age, during 
which the form it Injured by (he cramped positions 
occupied by the boj* III the mine; but he alto adduce* 
other reaiotit;—■** Fitmcn lias'o olsvay* lived in com- 
fflunltiet; they have etsoeiated only among themsilvet; 
(hey have thus acquired In bits and ideas peculiar to 
thcmiclves. Mreii their amiiscmenlt arc hcriditary 
and peculiar, Tliey almost iusarlablj’ interwircy; 
and It it not uncommon, in their marriage*, to com¬ 
mingle the blood of tlie same family. Tliey have thus 
transmitted natural and accidental defect* through a 
long icriei of generations, and may nosv bo re;pirdcd in 
the light of a distinct race of beings," Whether iccii 
In the pits or out of them, the pitmen arc a singular¬ 
looking race. In the dingy lanes which surround many 
of the collieries, pitmen may often be seen rctarning 
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home from their ‘ eight-hours’ shift* of labour, nearly 
as black as the coal on which they have been at work. 
Their dress, a tunic, or short frock, of coarse flannel, 
and trousers to match, becomes soon saturated with 
moisture and coal-dust. The complexion of the men, 
when it can be seen in its own proper hue, is generally 
sallow. * Owing to the unusual light by which they 
pursue their occupations, the »eyelids often become 
swollen, and the eyes assume a diminutive appearance: 
the strong light of day is sometimes painful to them. 

Everybody seems to award credit to the wives of the 
pitmen, as being indefatigable in their endeavours to 
keep all right and tidy at home, so far as the arrange¬ 
ments of the houses and the employments of the people 
will permit. The household duties of a pitman’s wife 
are very numerous. Her husband, brother, father, sons— 
as the case may be—are often divided into two groups, 
such as putters” and ^‘hewers/’ who work at different 
hours; the former go into the pit when the latter leave, 
and the hours of labour and of rest are consequently not 
the same in the two cases. But the ever-busy house¬ 
wife has to be ready for both. Every man or boy, 
immediately on coming from the pit, has a thorough 
and hearty ablution (for the pitmen, to their credit be 
it said, have the character of being personally clean 
when not at work, whatever their villages and houses 
may be), and then either changes his dress, or partakes 
of a meal, and then goes to hed. The flannel-dress, 
too, in which the pit-work is done, has to he subjected 
pretty frequently to the action of soap and water. 

One of the gentlemen before named, Mr. Morrison, 
who was the medical attendant at the great Lamb ton 
collieries, gives a picture which shows that the pitmen 
have the means of living happily and comfortably, if 
their moral and mental development were a little further 
carried out:—“ The children of colliers are comfortably 
and decently clothed. Cleanliness, both in their persons 
and houses, is a predominant feature in the domestic 
economy of the female part of this community. The 
children, allhough necessarily left much to themselves, 
and playing much in the dirt, are never sent to bed 
W’ithout ample ablution. Pitmen, of all labouring classes 
I am acquainted with, enjoy most the pleasure of good 
living; their larders abound in potatoes, bacon, fresh 
meat, sugar, tea, and coffee, of w’hich good things the 
children as abundantly partake as the parents: even 
the sucking infant, to its prejudice, is loaded with as 
much of the greasy and well-seasoned viands of the 
table as it w’ill swallow. In this respect the women are 
foolishly indulgent, and I know no class of persons 
among whom infantile diseases so much prevail. Dur¬ 
ham and Northumberland are not dairy counties, conse¬ 
quently the large population (excepting the hinds in the 
northern part of Northumberland) are very inadequately 
supplied with milk. Did thiS wholesome and nutritious 
beverage more abound, probably the infant population 
would be more judiciously fed.'* In some of the colliery 
villages there are public bakehouses, one to a certain 
number of houses, and each containing a large brick-built 
oven. Early in the morning the wife and daughters of 


a pitman may be seen assembled at these places, gossip¬ 
ing with their neighbours, and baking the week's bread 
for their family. To a person who has no previous 
conception of the capaciousness of a pitman’s appetite, 
the number and bulk of these loaves will be a matter 
for marvel. 

Follow the pitmen to Newcastle—their great metro¬ 
polis—and we find them still a characteristic race. 
Their velveteen dresses, with large and shining metal 
buttons, mark them out from the rest of the population. 
Mr. Holland states that the pitmen used formerly (per¬ 
haps more so than at present) to be fond of gaudy 
colours. Their holiday waistcoats, called by them posey 
jacJceis, were frequently of very curious patterns, dis¬ 
playing flowers of various hues: their stockings were 
blue, purple, or even pink or mixed colours, Many of 
them used to have their hair very lox»g, which on week-* 
days was either tied in a queue, or rolled up in curls; 
but when dressed in their best attire, it was commonly 
spread over their shoulders. Some of them wore two 
or three narrow ribands round their hats, placed at equal 
distances, in which it was customary to insert one ‘ or 
more bunches of primroses or other flowers. Such were 
the pitmen of past days; and many of their holiday 
peculiarities still remain. 

The Hostmen and Keelmek. 

The keelmen of the Tyne belong rather to the past 
age than the present. Steam-engines and railways are 
gradually effecting changes in the mode of shipping and 
transporting coals ; and the keelmen are becoming less 
and less essential to the working of the system. Yet 
^ve cannot afford to lose sight of them : as memorials 
of a past state of things, as members of a social machine 
which has played its part, they deserve a %vord or two 
of notice. Their own Keelmen's Hospital would re¬ 
proach us, if we quite neglected them. It is, perhaps, 
the only hospital in the kingdom built and supported 
by the working classes for the benefit of their own 
members. 

These keelmen have been known for at least four 
centuries. There was a complaint made in 1421, that 
the Crown was defrauded of certain coal-dues at New¬ 
castle, by the merchants using keels which would contain 
twenty-two or three clialdrons each instead of twenty; 
and it was thereupon ordered that the keels should be 
of definite size and shape. “ Keel ” was one of the 
Anglo-Saxon names for a ship; and the same name 
was applied to the barges used in conveying coals from 
the staiths to the ships. These coal-keels are steered 
by a large kind of oar at the stem, called a sivape; 
while a kind of pole, called a is employed to push 
on the keel in shallow water; the captain of the keel, 
is called the skipper^ and his cabin is the liuddock. 
When the water is so shallow as to render the use of 
sails or oars inconvenient, the keels are thus propelled*: 
Two men, called keehhullies^ are on each side of the 
vessel, thrust their poles or puys in the muddy bed of 
the river, rest the upper end against their shoulders, 
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«•»< •Vsg ill* TrOfl from lifJKi »ti«i ; 

»h»Hr; jHsy *m* »» * If«tr the 

fBfti a U ofit** W *'•<'*> Jfl prsttlfT In 

tiur*. ^'^'«n ll e »lft‘l l» lt)f ktrt 

I* **>l I Ifttt tnMt iHw 

••f rwj^rtircj 1*0 Icrp psr* t en*' *t t)>* »W<* In 

tl* bt'stl war. I>y t«n cf llrw 0*^1 Ilf olhrr 
(U-»» •«»;>(?) at tie H^m. Thr krtU liifnsKhi-* art- 
fell! In li.ipr, Ht Trry tJrorp, The wim as'l 

cf lh« krtjTm |»iefher?^'< ff ♦»rTf:’tSir 
the k«5», f{«>ni wl-wH Ihay ilrilte the UlUi e»f iffl- 
ffrttrr*(*fUtt' Ulr?a r«ith rcnsir) itrm clfar.lnf)i 
|f.p]r rfc*f« the fveej-J-f* fjf thfir falR». 

Thtnc »Tr mU!o |>^5!ct» rf difT^rmfe fc<t»«n ll.p 
kftti « f «ht Tjnf anil iVoee pf ihr Wnr. Klf th^ffr 
Hr»4, ft/tfT ♦praVl^p cf l> e rtWe tfhJfe orrf the ^V«r 
at «Bw!ffUniJ, »»>t, ** Trerj a fcfijtht c^ntr»r.4!rp a 
HriWjP air'"’ tf tV.p ritpf Ifl-aw, lls* rptt iHn 
k«l, rss-juml »5:!> iW tearr L^rhlrr pa 
ihr Tjtp—“ al win a nvA^nuin rf cm! I* CitftifJ hjr 
a f-r.lCfitiracf ir.Atnnt ayj'pm tn reniUtr- 

aVIf aifai:t»rp. Ttr PendnUs^ k«l iT-n’tslUt in 
*h»jwttp afT'hfl pf a xalnil* tfJtHrJ lr,t/» 

ri;lt rcntpirt»«tt», fsfh tvnlaltlrj a i^buy Itra Uh, 
t«lr? lAif a riaUUT In a thru-, 

f •re, rf lie l»Vrricii» f-rartlfe, rti tV Tytr, rf #V,3t rllip;; 
Ikr «rf» ty 1*-^ f;aJn the krtl lr,l« ih* rrt»<}. ra'h 
«f ihrtr mhi !• liftrJ tjp tK«iny Ijr r^wMf r», ar.i U.e 
tpstrttt—f.fjjr'lVrfr cr • NfxrxttSp 

011/4 at enrr Ista tW h/H tf (i e rmiii*";; 
lrt«lt a mvirm InTrattrirtl, ^hmhy, ihrjfh ll» 
jolH: jTsfit j:rr;trtlly, the |f*i as.<l hu^thSp [•nu 
j#wli»Jly f/i a prlirclir tlj»* «f Mrs, Tl-* harlj 
Uhorifja* rtw cf Vrtlfnra aff rsrtr anl tneJT, rt^ry 
ijjiv, 4rp^lT«4 rf ihrir anrifr.! *:.prcji*U3n t at, hy 
tarar.l tf r.etr ajyla-'rt, ettwli ati» tvJm at (ht ^ 
aUrftar.t tuftht whifh f.Ttnrtly rmU«l ih»!r 
iJjflttllpi cn lK**ri, la the eirriM, hy thclf 
11.1* thenyr In iJ p mre^a rf tVlyylcj thr erst it 
itill riofr r»iWly, 1>'U> rn the Tjne an'l 
ffjtf Weir j •.-.•I It {« cn tKU prttBnd tUt »»p may rrs’snJ 
the kftlmra at a rtrr l«e}on;;l';; U» J»4it iltjrt. The 
aa"w writer csatinuri, “I »a*r one of thtae Vtrl* 
unlaim at a wharf rJnte the hrJJ^r, irori*, er 
more, Uy ir.oofrJ tof^rlh/r—rath of the ih*[<« tletrrlW, 
tlmiUr in tire ant] f^urr, and il!i{da\ir^ an eutltne of 
peorortrifiJ prrtI»io», Thr ote to Iw vnbdrn heluff 
alorjftidc tlo »lc»oj» dettmc«l to rectlrr her load, and 
Iwth dote to the ahtif, the ftoent trst at ravlly 
rlTrtteJ at dffcrlhcil. A huge crane let |jo It* 
prarplifig-chaln within the krtl | ihtt wat In a motnrnt 
fixtJ to one of the tuhi i the tub wa» liftnl, itninf; 
OTcr the aloop, lilted, awung hack a;;a!n, dUenjaprJ 
from the tackle, an 1 a freth one hookr^l on. Ily the 
aiihUncc of one tnan, the machine on ahote continued 
ill office wUh the aamc apparent rate that an elephant 
iwfng* hit ptohotcit out of lilt cage, and in again to 
pick up an apple.” 

There haa alwayt hecn an Intimate connexion in the 
Tyne hetween Ifiu keetmen and the /ot/mea. Tlila 


latter htwly wai eitahlMhed In conjunction with the 
Company of JIcrehant.Adrentureta In the time of 
Henry IV. Thfte hodmen were Incorporated hy 
Oofcn lllfraheth, who, hating tried In rain <o pet licc 
due of two ihiilingt pct ehaldfon for all coal* ahippctl 
in the Tjxc, parr the hottmcti a charter, on condition 
that they wouhl cntiitr to the crown ewe ihlHIng {nr 
rtfry chaldron »o shipped. The oalmen, or honmen, 
were a kind of coahbfDkrft, tnldaray hetween buyer* 
and tdiff* ( and the nsatc It tuppored to hare Implied 
•rartmm,’ at If they had come originally from (Jer* 
r-Asy, or the ratlcm parti of llcrope. Thrir hroVerage 
appear* to hare larJoded I hr whole rctpoRilhJIify of 
thipjTlrg the coal pcrrhaiwl i to that the keelmen were 
the acrianlt of ll e hsttirm. Down to the year ICOO, 
If rot Jifcr, iJr f<^aJ» were hrooghl front U;e piUmovth 
In tVe ttaliht la wajp'r*, cr wair,*, alorg the common 
refill { Itit a great itep In ejranee *ra* made when 
Iranway* were laid dows, to faelhutc the Iraniport 
of the coal. Th-e loalmcn haTe now ehangtiil their 
drtig-t'j-’n—cr ether* la»e eharg/J tt fur them—to 
/nttt lie • r/'ahtiter*' of the Tyne arc Idrotlral with 
’h'mmfs,* hut reithrr term »rnr* to Indk-ate with any 
great flrarrrn the nat'jre of the employment, 

Th,rtc I* a rrf«rJ in exitierec which thow* that. In 
IW3, Ihrrr Wfjf t»eT,ty»cI,-hl h-ttmm, cm coal fitter*, 
at Newfittle, who employrd t^ghiy^fire keeli. TliC 
tBtnVn cf Irjth tl e*e ela»»Cf graduilly InercAirrl for 
rasy grreratl-mi j the fitter* arc now, perhapt, more 
rnmrrT.*!* than cart, lut thf Irctmm hare for »nme 
year* pul l^eew drehilr* in number. The old tridge 
ftl Mewraitlr I a* hid morh to do with prrpctoatbg the 
kf’elmati-ijrtrm, tf the e«IUefy fe»*tl* were wfihed 
rare fo crger.tly to aifend tl<e Tyne, the hrMgc cfTfCtu- 
ally ti-ip* t! tm t »'/ that keel*, cr *<»mr t’milar c«»n» 
li.rarre, at*- eiM-tul. In the Impenacd tnotle of 
»hi{^leg real, wlerc no tm;'<dimrr,t rltt*» tn the 
■ pproaeh of the cotPihlp, it it brought to the tl.orr, 
undeerrath a large and lofty timl<er»tlructurc, Calletl a 
which oterhsr.g* the riier, and whleh i* cun. 
tcffed by raffeny with lie lit'* Tnotjlh, Tile laden 
w»gT)!i» are hiought to ihtt itaith, andthecoal* arc at 
oner dej-o* Icil fmm ihetn into the h«ld of the Tcitcl, 
withoot (he IflterrcfKbn of any kcelmcn'f attfftancc. 
It ft add Ihit ninrpfncr per clialdrun it fared by tin* 
uiltig of the tUlth { if to, the kecimeu have Indeed a 
powerful antagonlil to eompclc with. 

Tite father cf the two great lawyer* wliote namei 
hate before occupied our notice—!.ordt llldon and 
SlQveU—wai a bait man cf Js'e«ra*tle: he waa WJUIani 
BcuU, deaernded from one of the nutnrroua hranchrt 
of the Hcolti of Scotland. Mr. Twiit give* a conrer. 
attion between Ixird llhlun and hit niece, Mr*. Forttcr, 
In which the keelmen of hi* early day* are mentioned. 
Mr*. rorilCf remarked—'* I remember, uncle, hearing 
cf Matter Jacky being celebrated for the homplpca ho 
danced at Chthtroat t there wat an old kcclmati in the 
hoapital at Newcaitle, who talked of your hornpipe*.” 
To thi* Lord^Kidon replied, " Ob yet, I danced horn* 
p(l)e* t at Chriilmat, when my father gave a lupircr 
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'“ a dance at Lore To LAN] 

®™Ploy,HarryandI konl 

I'orster adds L<<tf hor n^? 

Scott used J ^'^PP^^^-^yhkd, TTr ^■'^rs. 
‘^3^^cd a bindinr, si„fn'’° u, 

^crms on which a sun ^''‘'*® 

year were agreed un^ 

^en years a/of “"SIt -> ouf 

splendid hornnir^'fgreat 1T'' 
danced Tor their omf^° ‘'‘'*‘ J'faster^ r‘ / »pon 

Wen ‘'-CSC 

many oTl "I*”"' S^acI J! 

J«J^es from NewcasUe"""'? ®«nstoj/"f ^‘'•'‘y-S''cJc, 

^^ceches, and bln ^ ‘^'eir bine • ‘^'I'cc 

their odd stories al'/P't'nen haif 

Jn theVolt J ^‘Jdities of“/ “^®°"gs. 


? "■<»'» » Ura'r„'°'''’ ‘'“‘ ”'^ '“i'i ta."' 
btli„ 

Wackness of Jmv 7 ’ the 7 j 

’"■'"■i of cl, , '"'''' in 0 waj a.f f,'''‘"'«ioa „,a 

"My Loan- . "'’'orymaai 

■"•hether it “ ^aw rears 

‘^°»rse of the <^ornenrh ’ • 

n^ay here refert^T t/ ‘he 

a”'*'- o/t t;'''” "-“n n/r°”d "■• ^‘hZ 7 

ol::x 

t/i, frequently 


r™™'’? Z1 !-««!»jr'r 

thne therfthis in the 

port u’ithin th„ "’"® ■'* J“fJgInen^ ^°'‘‘“at river 

!'-»“■«. i« <ti‘“°^’'~‘,!::?''’ «'“■ "iko 

•^t another tim of the I-m ' ^Jedwin 

■Prior of Tvii ° '** ‘^““acil order wo" heirs " 

“'-•*. >S;rrv"” "'^nSrr- ■' 

remove it j,,-. ^°°^-in.vk of fi, ^^ort 

Ldwnrd Jlf, • cost,” j ° ^n-er, shoult 

'^"3’or and baiii// "’hieh /"f ""c, 

, verdict agains/- «/ Pjshop of n , ^ ‘ ”® river,” 

<lo„?t ./ ° .’‘'V' nin™®""'™ nl'ininod a 

i»«Lipof ,|,c somi?sV''*"™"'®"" iTn "^°'' ''n'- 
"" "'"cJ of the foJ rn-er 7’ 

powers” to unJ century tbn i ' -^hout 

V ■'">« ''i„d,,„“‘' ”"<! iond coaL, It'i. 

°n,n,oI„,atia„ *«., 

ai}cl the /i»o7 * Sooji aftfinv j of 

o« J'"”'■ '"ooh rad'd r°‘''“' ''i'P”*"t 

iJ oontosb a,t dioTyaa ■■ ™“™i"? 

0“ desirous of „,,,■„, ° }’'’’«>l>s slion-ad d' rimugi,. 

"8 'I'nn tie ,1 “‘"'™'ns 'l.eir p,;"^ “"nselves „„ 

'^«'*<ion las SeT';- ?'’ir'nStfr:“TW»“<i 

tZT'u, °f ^’n«-e.s°,e® o°e“"“«‘> P»«-cr T*™ 

d“ra °" S^f'a” “'nnS'if 1-", ' 

‘distance above Ar„ ^J'^er, from *i ^"gh-Water 
survevp/t ^^'ycastJp . ..i the sea f„ 

. on Ascenp.- ’ the disfon„ . "‘o.some 

elr !o ““'■‘i- 'in iZt »* 

San:/™:-'''. 

,::»f z:'zy-«-.H r 

possesses a ,,„ to South fj •^, ®‘'"’'* the 

?.‘° n^onastieV "’hose ht Gates- 

0 interest in sueT^^’ mav ‘''“oeable 

7 ”^^ 3 ^ think aS d L?"^’ matters 

Pobmson Crusoe ■'’«d «rote J‘own 

andX/'^^ ■■' '’‘'"tre"o/f'\°^ “ 4 ”GaTt'"^ • 

ir-- ct:“,r'-r "W:t: 

ereat gtipdslope o^‘ °"'n“liead J-ejj'°“ '" ‘"■i"- & on 
'*"■ '■»">= for - L’""**. 'rflenoe t "■'““'nd lie 

inrynei. 




— nflJUUI )i; 










NUWC. 
»rt! n-tirfJi,»ft<1 J*trow 
SUW. Tl*» Jsw!* I« ftn5i!liiV!r hr lit p»»t nr.! 
f.if jti I'wStlrV fjtBtr. Jimi»r It a i-srltS a-tl* 

: iJf I uVj wti « j Urr t f 

lirfe n<fril»5t » ri-.-’rn'rty, 

wKlrli »*i tT»*B}1cl<sl in C<5.»r'l clc M-tUtl in 8l. 

It t»«t fcnnf yrat-* fc*^rT*rar.*i wl'li l^*" 

r>n~i»*<*rT rf MpnV*ff»nri'nUii, »1 Mi raiS'ff 

rarli'f l) an Thf Hr It* »»» 

h luTPw fiajitlj, anti trcTjTril ludimcnU t^f 
hit «aJar*t{-n In lie in''.r,a»!trTi l>? jalttffjtimllj 
K'fa.T* an rcrtrtititjf, ami tjx-nl li5i mtrul litmry 
life wllhln tl r jnt'rtilriT, ttlif-rr ttSnl In *3^4 He 
a'ftt litiilM In a I'ntrl* r>n iIjc north tUV nf ll.r church i 
Irut rMhirj: ef the dmrth now rrmaln ; and tiothirp 
cf ihc rrnrattrrjr tarcftl a fttr ihort cnlunni 

«ml tnnbf. Tltc iisriiMn''tti, howceer, ulll retain an 
ancirnl oaken chair which rnrc heJonped lo Jlrdc, and 
wl«U now cvctuplcA a fU-c oj 1 orcur In the Tcttiy of 
Janoir churchy Varic*u* rttralr* l.atr teen f^'iind in 
and around Jarrow^ which thow that the Itonntit hatl 
hui!dm;r« at tUt tpot lon~ hr^’ro the li'ne of Wnmlilr 
Ilrdc and hit hrclhrt Fa cent. At llte fmrtu ilat 
Jarrotr it very Htilc more than a iiittnan*i rilh^, 
Inhatiifd by the jvrtoni tiDploynl at an fitcntirr 
coll cry In the nrighhourhotxJ. 

Jarraw If, Ijowrrer, rrmatkable far the Wnd or cn- 
larpftnfT/t of the lictr at that ipot; which fnlirj;fnfnt, 
railed Jarrow Slake, hidt fair lo he an Imjvirunt 
*hi|>^(ir'j-jtUce In day* net far dittant. Tliit Slake 
cortn an attt of fatsr hunJml arid itaty arm cf 
pound; It irtrat to hire hern a harm which hat 
paduaily r! fiVc>l up wish tand and mud; and It It Mid 
ihil I; orcc aceonimwlilctl the racy of r.;;fr:J, Vlrp of 
NorthutnWflaud, wlmie ihipt anchoitd in the SUkc. 
lt( fomh neatly an uhlnn" niaare. jiiulrg t ut of the 
totithem hank of the TtKC. In ISli tic YoV and 
Keweauir Uallwar Cun’pany“wh!ch had ptdually 
formed iticlf Into a »»it uodctlaklr ;r, hy abtothin;; 
under ore htal alwut a duten dllftrcRt railwayi, and 
acre rat dock* and quay*—obtifntd an At I for maklnp 
docks on the side of damiw Slake. Accardirs" to the 
terms of this Act, a sum of a hundred and fifiy tboussml 
pounds srill l/c spent on the docki. The company arc 
empowered to make **docki, locks, quays, cuts, piers, 
warchouict, and tlorthoutrs.** As it Is at preicnt, the 
Slake is of very little use lo any one \ htil there t.an 
be no question that ibe furmsllcn of dorks In such n 
spot will be highly lulrantagcous to the commercial 
proceedings of the neighhourhood. • 

At the vcrymouih pf the Tyne stand the three towns 
which look like sentinels, j»uardlng the Inlerrsls of the 
Jraportanl river. These towns are South Shtrtds, North 
Bbicldf, and Tynemouth} the former ou the soulh 
hank, and the tsso latter on the north. The two 
Shields face each other at the liinuth of the riser) 
stliile Ty nenioatli advances further cast, hanging over 
the estuary of the river like n protruding upper hp, and 
shielding It from the northern blasts. If the shipping 
could possibly admit of such n thing, the two Shields 
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rctlsl'iiy desrne a hridgr* of connerllotj at inueh as 
ar^y tsro sltnilsrlr iliuslcd towns In Kr^Und} for Uith 
of them are p'sfvs uf grest trade, and much Intercourse 
Is insintained hetwrrn then. Hut a bridge Is out of 
the quMtlon whrrr so many tnp.maits rmr their Iiesdi, 
rspccitlly st the lownei* of the hsnki do not admit of 
inch a * hiphdcrrl* bridge as the one now constructing 
at Newcastle. In IF30 a ‘North atsd Soulh Shields 
I’my t'ompmy' was eiUhlishesl, to maintain com* 
munlfation across the river; hut the monopoly of this 
one eompny has been found to restrict the amount of 
afc<immodation within loo narrow limits; a new com* 
psny was iheteforc rstahlished, In 1310, under the title 
rtf the 'Type Direct IViry Company.’ This new com¬ 
pany it cwpowmd to build steam ferry-boats, to 
rttablish various piers and stations on both sides of 
the river, and to leil the undertaking to the old 
company If fenns can be agreed on. 

South Shields is not n whit less thin two miles In 
length. It has crept along the bank of the river year 
aflrr year, and age afler age, until it stretches nearly 
the srholc diitar.ce from the sea to Jarrow Shake. 
Ship-building I* carric*! on largely; and there arc 
mamifaclorici of ghiss .and soap, hrew cries, roperies, 
Ac. j but the main commerce of the town has relation to 
the coal trade: immense {tortion* cf the sea-borne coal 
being shipped off South Shields, cither from the keels, 
or from the railways and slaithi. Tltc town ha* had a 
Very rapid growth ; for, at no very remote date. It con- 
sbin! mainly of a few tlihrrmen*! huts, provIrcLally 
Icrmcd Shitti, from sthirh, with a slight alteration, the 
present nsrr.e has been drlivetl, 

CVrtfing the Tyne to the northern shore, we Snd 
nurseliri at North Shitids, stretching Itself, like Its 
o; polite nclghl'our, along the banks of the Tyne. 
I.iVe South Shields, loa. It hat risen from a very 
humhlr beginriing; for It h said lo have been, a 
cettlury ago, “ a poor miserable place, containing 
scartely a single house roofed even with tiles.’* There 
arc riantifaclures of chemicalt, toltaeeo, hats, gloves, 
Ac } but the chief induitry and commerce of the place 
of course relate to shipping and coils. The reason 
why North and South Shields have risen Into import¬ 
ance It miliily because ,the Tyne it too shallow to 
admit the large veiteli which now crowd the harltour. 
It Is near tiic mnuth of the Tyne, thereforr, that the 
real hsthour exltll) and the ihuali end rocks near the 
opening of the river tender two or three lighthouirs 
ntcettary for the safety ef Ihit harbour. 

It Is plest.int, however, to feel that, when we ctenpe 
from North Shields and approach in (he shores of the 
German Ocean at Tynemouth, we fairly reach open 
country t we leave smoke and factories behind, and 
meet with a nwl where scn-halheri, pleaiurc-scckers, 
and antiquarian ramblers congregate. Its distance 
from Neweasllc—nbou't eight miles—renders it almost 
a suburb lo the great town ; and the easy, rapid, and 
frequent communic.ilion from the one to the other, 
gives to Newcastle almost the advantages of a sea-side 
town. 
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THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


Tynemouth has a far more ancient history'to boast 
of than either of the two Shields: it is the natural 
mouth of the Tyne—the others are commercial mouths. 
It occupies a sort of. promontory, jutting out into the 
sea on the east, and forming the overhanging northern 
boundary to the mouth of the river. As a town, it 
consists mainly of one street, leading east and west, 
crossed by two smaller streets at right angles. The 
chief source of its present importance is the Prior^s 
Haven, which, being sheltered by an amphitheatre of 
rocks, forms one of the best bathing-places on the 
eastern coast. Hence we have all the usual finery, and 
pleasantry, and liveliness of a watering-place—at least 
in the summer season; for we presume that Tyne¬ 
mouth is not especially lively in the seasons of snow 
and storms. There are many elevated spots from 
which views can be obtained of the surrounding 
country. In cut No. 8, we have a view of Shields as 
seen from Tynemouth ; in cut No. 9, a view of the 
haven or bathing-hay, with the honorary column 
erected to the memory of Lord Collingwood ; while, 
from all sides of the town, may be seen the venerable 
Priory (Cut No. 10), vvhose history carries us hack 
through many centuries. 

Tradition attributes the founding of this priory to 
St, Oswald, the first Christian king of Northumberland 


—although some authorities mention its foundation 
in connection with the name of Jving Egfrid. It is 
known, however, that St. Herebald \vas abbot here in 
the beginning of the eighth century. The priory was 
plundered by the Danes three several times, before 
and during the time of Etlielslan. Shortly after the 
Norman conquest, the priory was restored by one of 
the earls of Northumberland. In subsequent ages the 
priory enjoyed considerable wealth : no fewer" than 
twenty-seven manors in Northumberland, with their 
royalties, and other valuable lands and tenements, 
having belonged to it. 

The lofty position which the priory occupies, renders 
its ruins visible far out at sea. The 'fine old windows 
of the Priory Church present graceful examples of the 
early English style of pointed architecture; and the 
crumbling ruins around it show that the priory must 
have been a place of vast extent. It must be con¬ 
fessed, however, that the appropriation of a portion of 
the partially-restored ruin as a magazine for military 
stores, and of the old tower as a barrack—(for the 
site of the priory belongs to the crown, althougli the 
duke of Northumberland is lord of the manor of Tyne¬ 
mouth) — somewhat diminishes the antiquarian and 
picturesque interest attached to the ruins; 












AYnsniRE, AND THE LAND OF BURNS. 


(irxiKjtL Fmt'st* Of jjir Cot'Ntf, ako a 
C*tlt>cc AT irt llltTOAV. 

raSiintUm afil I’ofljy—all iJiil n t)»l\aircu« ontl 
in lli»l l» torlwH^Di* nntl Itnmcrial 

in me; tran In lif« tt**'*; manly Cfnliiiont woWAtj 
in I fr mntl Inarlj* aijn-rt ;• antnial liTc of any Kintl in 
It* r*tiU liarily and tipjinn* I’Taye — |!ic»p at*: llio 
***of;stLt'i« liy rtcry linr Hcol in Iiii 

c-irtfujdatijn of |U» connly, in contpariinn with the 
it-mninilcr rf Scotland. Af.d wl.tle hi* mthttiiatm 1* 
fed by the tremorr of Ilunit and the arhicTtment* 
of r.nife and Walher, it* otlliisHan partUliiki aic 
otjujlly pTatifed in rtrrfmbtrirp tl p intneral rtnourfr* 
and aprirultuTAl I.-npefta-rx* of n»ny of it* ilntiict*. 
Indml Nature 1 a* bf«n morp b'lunief'U* In ihl* trtjvfct 
U»an in the *'Jci*T'inpt,t of the tutfspc of the county: 
althotipfi, uhcii a* a whole, it cannot bo raid to bo 
wanline In Ipctic* of pScttirPt'pic and rentantic brautj. 

To ihp*c who can dofcnd from lofty atiornti^ni 
to the c»»ntcjnfl alien of tnrrc fact»^ tt may lic inicmtin,; 
to krow that A*f*hlrp it one cf the larprit countiei of 
Hcotlaud Mutli of the Totih ; that it extet dt upward* 
of filly r. tie* In a cretemt thajw alonp the coait of 
the wrttirn tea; that It in »otno pul* cxccrtli thjity , 
tn’drt in Irra/Jthj ard that it wai fortncrly dtauled 
by the fifert Doon and Irrine into lhrf«* dittiielt— 
CarrlcL, K*?p, ard Cunnirphur.r, — of which iho 
mfx-clitp c’laretlcrltUe* arc imwcrialired in the fal¬ 
low Ic" anti/|uated coujdet; 

“ Kyle fur a »o«, Ctmtl fur a eiw. 

Cunntityhanie fur l«rDee and rhceie, and ftalhmay Y fur 

Carrich it the aoiithem ditition of the county. It 
it chiefly remarkable for iti bleak and barren inllt. 
Itnt on the other tide of ihc Ayr—which dividet it 
from Kyle—the toll is muttly aery prorluciire; while 
Cunninphame—icparatfd from Kyle by the Irvinc—ii 
a fair and fertile plain, 

Tlterc teems to be no doubt, as f»rni the conteiilion* 
of anli'juariin* will allow any certainly to the tttliject 
—that the original inhabltAnt* of Ayrihirc were of the 
pure Celtic race. Prctntnplivo cTideiicc of this exists 
in Pruidieal and other remains ; In the feeturet of Ihc 
inliaWtnnts thcmiclvet in the prctcnl day, nnd in the 
fact, as slated by nuehannn, that ihe Gaelic tongue was 
tpokrn in the county so late as the sixteenth century. 

At the time of the Iloman invasimi, under Agrtcola, 
the greit tribe of the Damnii occupied iho county. It 
• teems to have been well estnbliiiicd tint the invasion 
• rWe ]tolK>rt Chamben's ’ Victurc of Scolbuxl ’ 
t Cold the tnilfih rentiirj, Galloway ns* cutioileicd a 
j-art of Aynliirc. 
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In qticition Mtcndrtl loin Ayrthlrc, n nomaii road 
listing been diitinetlj* traced from the Doon of Tynron 
in Dumfrlc'.ililre to the town of Ayr, in addition to 
tarioui Homan remains In other dUtricU. Towanit 
the ctid of the fourth century, the Scots arc Mid to 
liavc loit their king, Eiigenius, in a battle fought at 
I Kyle ogslhit fifty thous.ind men, under the Roman 
pppemt ^iaximui. In the eighth century, Kyle and 
Cunnlnghame fell Into the hands of the Saxon king 
»f Nctihumberland. In the ninth century, one of 
tl oie common caiualtips in the early hiitory of most 
nation*—an invasion—look phsce under Alpin, king 
of tie Rcoto-lriih. Tlic extent of this chieftain'* 
ambition, howescr, was only equalled by the complcte- 
nest of bti defeat, which took place at Dalmclliiigton, 
about sixteen mile* from the eoail near Ayr, where ho 
had landed. He was killed in the battle; and his 
iritisg-pbce it tltU known under the Garlic dcstgna« 
Uuts of iMfht /ffpin,—■ Ui« Grave of Alpiii.’ Haco, 
or Aehn, King of Norway, also met with an equally 
warm reception when, tome ihree hundred yeara after¬ 
ward*, lie landwl with similar object*, and twenty 
thousand men, ujion the Ayrthire coast. The battle 
of I-argf is well remembered a* completing his defeat 
and discomfitute. Hut it was the fortunate fate of the 
Scots to gain higher hcnouri a* their enemies became 
more formidahle. Tlie inTaiioni of Alpin'and Ilaco 
were the I aibingrrt of temporary triumphi, but that 
of lidward won for them immortal fame. 

Sir W dliam Wallace, the liberator of his country, 
nnd the fasoiuiie hero of his countrymen, was bom, 
probably, about the year 127(5. He was the second 
son of M.ilctilni Waleyt, of Kllerslie, in Henfrcwshlre, 
whose ssife was the daugbler of the hereditary ShetilT 
of Ayr, .Sir Reg in aid Crawford, and who was otherwise 
ruuncclcd ivilh several Ayrshire famtlic*. It was in 
ibis county tiiat Wallace and his little band of patriots 
were frequently to bo found; and it was there that 
they grew into that importance and power winch ulli- 
m-atcly, under the vigorous influence of their chieftain, 
led to to lucccssful a result. The spot where the 
ciimpronuse vai efTected between Wallace nnd Henry 
do Hcrcy, is deicxibcd by* the Scottish historians to 
have been on the margin of a lake at or near Irvine; 
hut it is supposed by I’aterion to hivvc been in a field 
situated on a farm named Warrix,—at that period n 
peninsula formed bytlie rivers Irvine nnd Gnruock, hut 
wliieh was destroyed about a century since by the 
Iriliiu breaking through its course. It was the annoy- 
nneo of tlio Karl of Pembroke, Guardian of Scotland, 
at the manner in which Hruce had wrested Ayrshire 
from the Pnglish, that caused the celebrated battle 
of Loudoun inn, when the Scottish army, numbering 
not more than six hundred, inflicted a signal defeat 
>t 
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At tie prcifnt time, if nrt Imi WfH Ie»* l>uiy, niul 
nature lei* bountiful than coulJ be ileilrtJ, in co»» 
ducin^ towani* ej^ricultural Improrcmcnt.—lbcie arc 
jet lufisesent bdicaljdni ef an oniranl Umkhey to j^ivc 
eteoorajjeraent to tbe blpleil lo{>e». Tn leifial j>irt» 
cf the county new #y*tcm» arc beifij; Introilutcd, ai.tl 
old error* eradicated. Draininp and j>h'ilinp; are pro- 
cerdinj Trry fatiifactorilj j tnJ in lueit diitrict* acllie 
cfTort* arc bcinp nude, botS* to tJcrcIope tfic rciourcv* 
of nature, and to provide for Icr dtfjeier.tifi. 

Oat* it tlie {Train inoit cultliated} and in tli* rtipect 
lie enunty if pre-erd-ent.- \V1 cat it but little prown; 
but it* ijoality it excellent. Turnip* end polatoci arc 
In very general ruUIrttion, tbc latter In particular; 
n-J there {* a very fair j'mp;iTiIon cf vc^eublci of 
olbrr Lind*. Flax 'i« xaitev). TIic t e»t lotatim of 
crop* vta* coniiderrd, fT'c yean ap>, t» be oata cr 
tevn* railed afier plouplaln^ up b praii field; after 
tbctc, in dry tciJi, tumipe, or «ll er p~Tr!i croj f, »arlj 
at kale, vetebev. tarn, or p'itatoei. In vtry Hpjr;; 
»oi!», drilled brant, cabl)V'"*» a'^d canott, in tl c plarc 
cf lumtpi, followed by a crop of barley, town wtlb 
aTtificial gratwectlt. Aker lie tlucr, wleal rren’t, 
or, In Terr liglt laudt, rjr. Tldt lyttem bat, in t,mc 
dntriett, been clargtJ, but preiailt more or Icii in 
oiler*. 

The tyttrni of funow.dralpirg bai been very gene- 
mlly adopted in many dlilrtcti, »nil hat given a great 
icnpulte to agrieultuie by the Incrratc of pro*!uce. 
When tbU mode of drainlnj* w at littt intrrxluecd into 
AyrtUrc, we arc told that it wat done by meant of 
imall itone*. Hal of late tilei have been iithilliutcd, 
end with icereated edrantape. Fieldt wUeh, under 
Urc old ay Item, jielded only from 3J ta I Ivalli of oar* 
|<r acre, have, by meant of funt)w.drafn{ng, jlclJrd 
about double the quantity. It I* an opinion very 
generally entertained, that ihould the ijileiri be carried 
to iti grcatcit pottible extent, the county will not 
only he In general Independent of itipplle* of foreign 
grain, but become an exporting one. 

The cultivation of treei, in many parti of the county, 
it not 19 well undcritood or practised at could be 
detired: at any' rate, tin* I* the case with many of the 
•mailer plantation*. Tlicsc are generally narrow belt* 
immediately around the fanti'housc*. From n with to 
get at much *hcltcf at potilLle, with a tmall lactiHee 
of ground, (he Ireca are orieu allowed to grow up in so 
crowded a »latc, that they *oon choke each other. 

Deride* the nativebreed of cattle, which h celebrated 
for it* excellence, Highland, Alderney, and ItUh cattle 
arc fomclimc* icen in the county. In the soutliern 
part they arc mostly of tho Galloway breed, and in 
the northern part of the Dunlnp. The riclinca* and 
excellent quality of milk produced Ly the latter has 
given to Dunlop that great reputation for cheese which 
it has long mainlained. Indeed, in that part of 
the county more nttention is paid to the manufaetuic 
of dalry'.prodiicc than to any other pursuit. Several 
attempts have been made to introduce c.illlc of various 
descriptions,—Dutch or lloldcrncss, the widc*horned, 


Craven, Laneasliire, and I.ciccster; but they do not 
appear to have luccccdcd. 

Thu* much for pencraHtici, Let «s now take a 
IfUnrv'ly survey of the fcenery and outward cliarae- 
tcrlitics of the county—noting, not only it* ‘Jlons,* 
but alto it* itnaller point* of attraction. 

I.QITERIK0S BT Ttit W’at. 

We ihall commence at the louthcm extremity of the 
*hire, where wc enter the A*alc of Olcnapp—a *pol not 
without it* attractions In the way of iccncrv and asso¬ 
ciations. Tlte little fiihing vlllsge of 

llsllantrac occupies a favourable position on a level 
{vorilon of the ensst, at the mouth of the Stinchar Water, 
and in the pativh of the tame ivame. The inhabitants 
of this diitricl did not enjoy the best reputation citber 
f'jr character or conduct. Tlicir mode of life wat—can- 
nibaliini and tatlooirg apart—at laragc ns might well 
he. Dul if ihcif virtues were primitive, their vices 
were ihote of civilizatiun; nnd the iinupgling pro- 
pcnti'ies of the population tended not a little towards 
llieir demoralisation. Dut a change hss come over the 
place of late j can the revenue is no longer defrauded, 
end the villsge is lumbrc and civilized enough to 
tatiify a moraliit, or dligutl the author of* Kothen.* 

From lUllantrae to Girvan me lave a walk of about 
B dozen mile*—rendered interesting by bdd and pic- 
turcttjue tccnery. llie range of precipices called 
Gamesloup, with the tall gaunt ruins of Carleton 
Caitic in their immediate neighbourhood, form the 
teenc of one of tlic wildest legends of this wild coast 
— we allude to that contained in tlic ballad of 'May 
Ciillcan ’—*0 jvopular in Garrick. The story goes that 
the castle mat once occupied by a terrible baron, who 
wat a * lady killer,' in more senses than one : for he 
Lad not only contrived to marry seven wives, hut had 
released himtclf fn>m them succesrively and successfully 
by precipitating them from a mighty crag, overhanging 
the sea. This economical method of saving the ex¬ 
penses of the Kcclcsiastical Court, had, besides, gained 
for him .1 vail amount of wealth—the accumulated 
fortunes of the ladic*. Tor the eighth time he tied the 
matrimoni il knot; hut in this case it formed a noose 
which proved fatal to him. On leading May Cullcan 
to the crag where he vv.is wont to lettle his domestic 
disputes, the Indy pretended to agree to his proposals 
for a separate maintenance, and to prepare to take the 
fatal step—that is to lay', plunge. 

'* Her gentle lunh* did «hc undress,** 
for the purpose; but not being inclined, like * Chris- 
label,' to 

" Lay down in licr loveliness,’* 

she paused in her task, and ns her beauty became every 
instant more unadorned, requested her companion to 
turn away his head for the sake of propriety. The 
• fause baron’ complied, and tho lady, seizing at once 
the opportunity nnd his portly person, pretipitalcd him 
from the fatal cliff! 
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Aflis. Il W iitttitnJ ro tlie tct;?# s 

nJcV Otniitrprjj »lc »*a, »t iVsut A ImnilrttJ fM'l 
»K>tf if* tnti ccft«Ut* et « rtif^ of 

rt*UU»tr.! mstiM, roTfnra (lar Attr*. 11 Jiii 

a Cfic krd « 

*«»!)» fair ttn4 Wstilifu! fiowm h U.e 

TV* ffirnl Irantlr* tf Ovf r*»*nU f»-nnj- Afpfir 
to tj»e fcrM tlif iinJi at CnUttn rfsfio,? tlif CftrcKfJi 
tr.3 |!ifr+til^i Mfllwr'r*, A trooBKl rf iMi 

rfn«V*Vrf r-ajr ixmiMj I'Crtri’ Inlrtt-tUr;:, 

Tbr KfRp.nU* AfTTi i<i J*rp l.tl.J AH •►crn'lir.rjr in 
llfrti o^tf a \ ejy Tarp* fftim Wptm to 

fhr lj«a cf Ajf, 4t:l titV cf J* « nsn* 

ct* It S«vt!!«S In 1720, frM 

tM» i^lnitriwot l.f‘a*P fnl luttfJrrupJ. In t1»Jt jtar 
Jiiiv) if pr»M/0 I'^p rljafri cf CvliVrt 

Et It rvm cf Kpr:!* n+i^5rV, lUt tm 

KowlafeiJ, yf*j» c.'lrr, clt**)sr<l s t\>flrr furtt 

lilt} cf rart’fV, In *.*». 1J7(1 »h(J ISTJ, 

«»t *4 tv Atv*«ffT IH. E-J flo’ eii ff, Tli'i 

Jrft! i* ‘tv* f r“>l!o Jpl.«n*:U KcP-ftP'^y/ »U{V 

cf r *•’■■» frfT-i C'jrttV ii Kcrttfily— 
E CI'i* c lie Icvl rf tte I'vsn* 

ct ff/Jy, 

Tl f rtffirtf rirt.’l'-n c f itp rf CcttHI* U <vn* 
lii-rl In E »tjl pirn tv Vlr;; DitU tl. t» Sir /rln 
K»5 tr-iy, aVij.t I’if jr*r 15CO, In aHtt ll.at r.r-ratet 

t i^nrl t» t'p 0 r dsr.tli^x*, fftPf*, an I 

irci.*jT-,t mi'r (•> i:*T ty Marjory MtTSJynnjrry eciJ 
I^r rf l<Hf liri* rf tVrffy*, In itr rcasiy 

cf Ajt. f^srCn ifriT, \hf vtals!* ird Isflarnnr rf ttr 
family ««rf itTTJify Ecfiap.rt^! ty itr fsirrla^c cf Ptr 
JiTf* KmtJ^y to ttr dasjMrr c-f Klsj llnlYtt lit, 
OllVrt, ttr ifCcr.iJ rail cf CatPj*, ic»* t in»a cf *jlr«- 
ulrnl*. End wif rjnylcjrd I» tfrtjal cflfr* cf ><!»>« 
irsM. ife i»tt titaiilniird Et I*iTt*.»Srt ty IlMj;h 
Camj.till, clcriff cf tl.c enunty. Hi* *c« QolMln, 
attet of Crnfirtynrl, wai a flout drfmdrr cf itr 
Kwnlilj iriyon t ard at tl* drait *r»« putllcly 
ranonUnJ. 

Giltrrt, itr ttUd rul, **(« ttr pupil and intltnatp 
f/lmJ cf itf ffJrtralMj Oror^ Duthanin, Ttr tlilrr 
fitirc Out Uuttmin wroi* aj;nla*t ibe FrinrUnn 
rriar* «at rompoerd dafinj tie rftlJrac* at Catfllli, 
Jotn, tlic tilth Ctrl, trsi an ardrnt fHend of the 
l‘rolrtlant tiate In green!, and ef the Cliureh cf 
Heoiltnd In pirtlmltr. lie wai one of the three 
yullng eWm lent to the Ai*emhly of Dlvlnet alWett* 
mletirr. In 1CI9, to ratify the lolrtan I,ea^e and 
Covenant. Ill* wife It the heroine of a baIIad*i!ory, 
cf which we thall rpealc pte«cnily t hit daughter-Hi 
lady of dlttiogalthed piety and excctlcnee — wai 
married to IlUhop Ilumct. 

lilt ton, the leventh earl, wai the tingle penon who 
lifted tip Ml voice agalnit the Act for punithing con- 
renti'clef. Thit fodepenJent line of condaet w«i to 
onVntive to the minltlry, that he wai denounced an 
outlaw, and forced to lice from the country.* 

Sir Thomtt Kcnneily, who luectedecl to the ettate 
• * Kew Sutiitiral Account of FroiUnd,* 


In I.*»C9, wat engaged In a fetid with the I.aiiJ of Ifr- 
ptny, which mulled In the atiaiilnatlon of the former, 
near the t mn of Ayr, on the l-th ft Me/, 1C02. T).e 
Mot'll of Auehendrayne—fithff and ton —by whom 
the act wat cctnmlttcd, |>!ay a contplcuout part In a 
drama which Sir Scott hat wtltlcn upon the itihjcct. 

Tl<e frudi, wp are told, Iwtvccn the I^tlt cf Cattlllt 
and the I-alrd* of iJirpany had l>cfnof Jong coniinti* 
ance j and after Win;* partially hralfd, had, for tome 
Icann of olhrr, htolen out afinh. Oi the lltfl of 
DftrmUr, ICOl, wl.lle the I.t'rd of llargtny wat 
rlJirg from the lawn cf Ayr to hU own mantlon on 
Ihr hanVi of the Oran, atlendfd pr.Jy hy a few foj. 
lowcrr, he cnrounltred the llail of Catillit, with l*ro 
huBtlirtl nro, who wire lying In waft for Mra, at the 
I,»dy Cafrp, about half a mil* north of the toam, 
n p Isird, who wat im ihr other ilJp of the rallcy, 
endratoumj tnaiolj a colliilon; but net to the carl, 
who f Hoard down the touth tide, and ccmlng to lorec 
*'fei! djhre,** which cfTefcd a p>j»I fUppart to the 
frvarmt cf lit fullowcrt, they Immediately I’Cgtn la 
dltcharge ihcro at Ilaryany and hit rnrn. Bargany, 
fiftdi^g that llwy could not at old the rencontre, crotted 
the Lum; but on teaching the ETuth tide of It, he 
pcfceicrJ that none h*J venfurrd to follow hint hut 
MniT of Auehendrayne, the laird of CloncairJ, Janiei 
Btntitljnr, ard Ildward litlog. On otiiertln^ tMi, 
le turned rmnd at.d tanl. " elude tin, up atp c«cr 
frwf Tliry RCtrrthetcti defended ihcmtelftt with 
giraj hravery, aid wownded cf *!ew the lint of their 
attailantt t lul, ovTTpowercd by tuperior numbert, 
Irtlfig wat leHon ililn, and the otbrn dltahled. The 
laird himielf p^iformnd proilljlct cf valour, and auc. 
eveded, for tgma time, la maintaining Wt ground. 
aeeVlng out the rati In the mldit cf hit own follower*. 
Bui at Iffpth, pteited on all iMrt, he wat baiely 
iSfUfk from brhlcd, and fell, martally wounded. lie 
wat raninl to Ayr, and died In iwenty-thrcp hours. 
Thnt fell, at the age of twcniy>flvc, one of the hravett 
and mo* I popular men of hit limp. Through the 
influence of Lady Cat till i ihe carl obtained pardoo 
from the king hr lldi murdrroui deed; hut hit family 
did not entirely escape Iti contequcncet. Auchen- 
draynp, who had married the ill ter of l' e youug laird, 
determined to retenge hU death. Being apprited by 
Sir Thotnat Kennedy, of Culrean, of Mi Intention to 
vldt I'dtnhurgh, he inttigaled a party of hla followeri 
to waylay Mm at n place he had appointed fur a 
friend fy mpetleg, arhere they Bccordlngly found and 
murdered Mm. Auehendrayne then reiolrcd upon 
deitrojinp all proof of hit participation In ihe crime, 
which could be bett done by putting out of the Way 
the mettenger who had given Mm notice of the place 
of roccUng. The penon who brought the mettage of 
Culxean to ht ay bole, trammlttcd It from thence to 
Mure, hy (ho handt of a poor itudcnt named Dai¬ 
ry mple. After varioui attempU to keep thli person In 
conflnemrnt, or out of the country, Mure reiolvcd 
upon hit death. He wai accordingly enticed by a 
vattal of Mure'*, lame* Banintyne, to hU honto at 
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Chapcldonan,—a solitary spot on the sea-shore,—and 
there at midnight, by the elder and younger Mures. 
%Yas murdered, and buried in the sand. But the 
advancing tide destroyed this hasty and imperfect 
sepulchre; and notwithstanding that they carried the 
body out to sea, in order that all evidence might be 
lost, Providence so directed that it was again cast on 
shore on the very spot of the murder. Public indig¬ 
nation was now directed against the Mures, and Ban- 
natyne in his turn became the object of their fears. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to destroy this new 
evidence of their crime, they were eventually convicted 
by Bannatyne’s confession of the whole affair, and 
executed amidst general execration.* 

Sir Archibald, grandson of Sir Thomas Kennedy, was 
a vigorous persecutor of the Presbyterians during the 
reigns of the last two of the Stuarts ; but he fell into dis¬ 
credit after the Revolution; and was more than once, 
it is said, driven to seek shelter in the coves under his 
own castle. The Countess of Eglintoun, to whom 
Allan Ramsay dedicated his ‘ Gentle Shepherd,* was 
a daughter of this nobleman. She was equally dis¬ 
tinguished for her loveliness, taste and refinement. 
The Coves of Culzean are mentioned by Burns in his 
‘ Halloween,* as being famed in country story as a 
favourite haunt of fairies.** They are situated in the 
rock underneath the castle, and are six in number, some 
of them communicating with each other. 

■ Maybole—THE Legend of Johnnie Eaa. 

Maybole occupies a favourable position on the south 
side of a gently ascending hill, about four miles north¬ 
east of Kirkoswald. Its present characteristics are 
directly opposed to every idea of either comfort, clean¬ 
liness, elegance, and taste; its only redeeming qualities 
are contained in association and reminiscence; for it 
was once not only the winter residence of many of the 
noble families of Garrick, but it enjoyed high legal 
importance from the establishment in the town of the 
Court of Bailliery for the district.*]" Its prosperity, 
however, like all its principal buildings, has fallen into 
decay. 

The tall stiff building, which may he seen at the 
east end of the tp.wn, was once the seat of the Cassilis 
family. It is perhaps the most interesting as it is the 
most perfect of tlie winter residences still in existence. 
The building-r-which is still know'n in the neighbour¬ 
hood as ‘ the Castle *—derives some little interest from 
. being connected with the story contained in the popular 
ballad of ‘Johnnie Faa.' According to this veritable 
authorit}'" (it is however just possible that the author 
may have taken out too extensive a poetic licence) it 
appears that John the sixth earl of Cassilis—of whom 
v/e have before spoken — had married Lady Jane 
Hamilton, a daughter of the first earl of Haddington. 
The marriage seems to have been one of interest and 

The old place of execution may still be seen atMa 5 ^bole; 
it bears the appropriate designation of Gallow Hill. 

i* Isew Statistical Account of Scotland.^ 


opposed to tlic lady’s wishes. The usual consequences 
followed : a lover was necessary as a relief to matri¬ 
monial monotony. Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, a former 
suitor, was found to supply every quality that least 
resembled those of the husband, and whicb, as a natural 
consequence, was most calculated to secure the affection 
of the wife. Then comes the crisis of the drama. The 
knight takes advantage of the absence of the old earl 
to seek the presence of the young countess. He 
arrives at Cassilis Castle, a massive old toiver on the 
banks of the Doon, four miles from Maybole, and 
appears before the gates, surrounded by a faithful band 
of supporters — of the troubadour school, combining 
all that is gentlemanlike, courteous, and unprincipled 
—the manners of Chesterfield with the morals of Jack 
Sheppard, Whether 

“ They cuist the glnraour}^e ower her,*^ 

as stated in the ballad, or whether love supplied a 
stronger spell which enabled her to recognize them 
through the sylvan disguise which they had adopted is 
uncertain; but there is no doubt that the lady con¬ 
sented to elope. Their horses, how'ever, appear to 
have had a difficult journey—probably owing to “ the 
course of true love’* being in its proverbial condition ; 
and the consequence ■svas the swift pursuit and igno¬ 
minious capture of the whole party by the earl and his 
infuriated followers. The scene of this catastrophe was 
a ford over the Doon, not far from the castle, still called 
the * Gipsies* Steps.* The delinquents were imme¬ 
diately brought back to the castle ; and Sir John and his 
adherents were at once hanged on the ‘ Dale Tree,'*— 
a splendid plane, which yet flourishes on a mound in 
front of the gate; and which was the earl’s gallows- 
in-ordinary, as the name testifies. The unfortunate 
countess was compelled by her husband to behold this 
specimen of the “wild justice of revenge” from an 
adjacent window. The room in question is still called 
‘the Countess’s Room,* After a short confinement 
there, the house belonging to the family at Maybole 
was fitted up for her reception, by the addition of a 
projecting staircase, upon which were carved the effigies 
of her lover and his band. She was there confined for 
the rest of her life : the earl, in the mean time, evincing 
his courage by contracting a second marriage. The 
effigies of the gypsies are very minute; the head of 
Sir John being distinct frqm the rest by being larger, 
and more lachrymose in expression. 

A portion of the collegiate church, founded by 
Gfibert Kennedy of Duniire, in the fifteenth century, 
still remains in the centre of the town. ’ And in 
another part is still to be seen the place 'where John 
Knox and Guintin Kennedy, abbot of Crqssraguel, 
held their celebrated disputation. At that time it was 
the abode of the prqyost of the town: it has since 
subsided into an inn, which any may discover by 
asking, as we did, for the f Red Lion.* In hpnqur of 
this event—not the establishment of the inn, hut the 
holding of the disputation—a ‘Knox Club’ has been 
j formed in Maybole, and at its triennial festival are 
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nustertd n»Ti cf all falling! anti ilcrotnlnationf, united ; 
In tlic general cautc of rrototnntUm, It U lalj tlial 
to a«t*l Mm In Ihe »lUc«»»ion, Kennedy liaJ lironglit 
ttUli him from the ahbey tome cartlosj* e>f hoolci ami 
manmctiflt; all of which were aflerwanU laltcn to the 
preen by the pnjuiltcp, and burnt In orte rail heap— 
forming a gigantic funeral pyre, upon which Kennedy 
might hare iccured an eircetire climax lo the $tory 
and cfTeetiial martyrdom for htmtclf by the itmple act 
of voluntary Immolation. Indeed It ft to he regretted 
that he ha* deprived our hlitoileal r.ortliiU of a firtt* 
rate fubject by omitting to make inch a *3en'dfe, 

Tlic inhabitant* of May bole arc prineipally engaged 
in light wearing — the work being ob'ftintd from 
Glasgow and Vaiiley. Tlicy are dncrihed in the 
• New Stalittical Aceounl,’ drawn up by th? joiiih 
jniniilfrt of SeotlanJ, a* being, a great proptirtion of 
them, * dittoliitc and neplcctrul of their religion* 
dutic*.’ 

DcxL'ac Axn it* Casti n. 

Some few mile* on our route, a I’tile fn the wcif, we 
arrive at what li jiethap* the moit interetting localiiy 
on the com of Carrick. M'c refer to the little fiihing 
village of Dunure; pictiiretipiely lituated, at.d finely 
protected by bill* on nil itd«—tave where the ocean 
tupplic* it* broad bine boundary. Standing upon the 
eminence which reaclie* the village from the lonth, the 
scene around u* is one of vailou* and blended beauty. 
Tlic Firth of Clyde, with the mouth of the river, 
“Ailfa** bloc rrag," the shores of Arran, and Jn the 
tear lho*c of Cantyre, at once meet the view t while 
far oat on the river itilk itaSely leuels of rartout 
dctcriplion* ; coattirg and pteasuie aleamers, from 
wMcIi mafic may he heard; and further out n whole 
fleet of fulling boats, dancing over the water, their 
white lallt resembling a flock of tea bhdi. 

Descending the hill we approach the village, with 
it* little barbouT and neat homes scattered gmecfully 
along the thorc; each dwelling surrounded hy a imall 
garden, well cultivated, and fragrant with flowers. 
The nett iprend out in the >un lo dry, and the boats 
lying upon the Shore, proclaim at once the occupation 
of the happy-looVlng villager*. The harbour l» elll- 
cienlly protected, but lo imall as icarcely to afford 
accommodation to a vessel much larger than a herring 
tmack. It wai conitructcd by Mr. Abctcromble, 
engineer, at a cost of £50,000, It It entirely cut out 
of the toUd rock. The object was to make It a port 
fitted for shipping the agrtcultttral produce of the 
county; but this icheme proved an entire failure. 
Dunure i» much frequented by ttrangers during the 
•ummer month*; it being scarcely equalled a* a marine 
residence by any town in Ayrshire, 

Tint venerable pile, standing r>n a rocky eminence, 
washed by the sea, and fonning so prominent and 
interesting a part of the scene, is Dunure Castle. It 
was formerly the seat of the Marquis of Ailsa, and its 
origin Is attributed by the author of the ' Historic of 


the Kennedy*,' to the ftmou* battle of I.arg*. After 
that contest Haeo was punued^ hy McKinnon of the 
Itlci; and tut ton*, ascertaining that he had taken 
shelter at Ayr, prcised forwanl in puriuU of one of 
hi* "great captains," whom they captured at Dunure. 
For liiii net, Alexander III. conferred the cattle and 
surrounding lands on McKinnon. (Cut, Ko. I.) 

Dalrymplc i* a little village a few mile* to the ca»t 
of Dunure, It is situated on a bend of the river 
Doorr, which thercahoati follows a rather eccentric 
course. Fart of the village Is of ancient origin: the 
remainder of more modern date. The characteristics 
of the pl-icc, most opparent to the eye, arc rosc-wrcnthcd 
eoltagfi, with pure white walls; cleanliness, comfort, 
and Industry ; and a thriving and happy population. 

Time arc several heights in the neighbourhood, 
commanding views of the Frith of Clyde, Aiha Crag, 
and even of the northern coist of Irclind. Ilurns 
open* his * Halloween* by an allusion to one of these 
eminences—that of Downan* : 

" t'pou that nifbt when fairies ficbt 
On Camlii Don nani dance,” &,C. 

Tij£ I.svi> or IJi'axs, 

We have now Itavcricd the entire coast of Carrick t 
end slcndtiig upon the last of ttt numerous hills, we 
arc arcused into n new order of assocwtioni and ideas 
hy the landscape at our feet. The "auld town o’ 
Ayr," and " AUoway's auld haunted kirk," and the 
Momiment— 

" And all the »eene—in short, earth, »Vy, and sea"— 

it lighted up in the Jmsgination with the genici* of the 
I’oet, even more vividly than by the sun itself, ns it 
•weeps fn Its mellow magnldcence towards the west. 

Hut wc are impatient of delay, and anxious for 
closer communion with the objects that most interest 
US; 10 leaving behind us (he brown hill* of Carrick, 
with glowing heart we plunge into the 'Laml of 
Hums!’ 

Ilcvercnce for their favourite poet has become one 
of the most prominent features of Scottish nationality: 
nay, in some cases it amounts almost to a religion. 
A* Mohammedanism has its Mecca, and Christianity 
its Jerusalem, so liumi^im tnay be said to have its 
Ayr. 

It has been regretted that the Poet of Scotland 
should have been born and brotrght itp fu a part of the 
country to Httle cnlculaicd, it is said, to nourish poetic 
tendencies os Ayrshire, on neeount of (he absence of 
"scenery of a poetic cast."* Dnt wc believe there is 
little reason for these regrets. If such be the general 
character of the «cencry, the rule is not without fre¬ 
quent exceptions. The coast of Carrick was for a 
time the nbiding-placc of the poet; and at Mossgiel, 
surrounded by the classic woods environing Balloch- 
myle and Catrine, and containing sceries of such poetic 
beauty as ore to be found on " the banks nnd brae* 

* Mr. Robert Chambers. 
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and streams around tlie Castle of Montgomery,” the 
poet spent a few of his few, few years. Besides these 
favourable circumstances, no portion of his native land 
was so well calculated, from the character of its 
inhabitants, to imbue him with that essential element 
in the poetic mind,—a deep and fervid love of country. 

The Town or Ayr and its Attractions. 

But it is again necessary to subside into ipere facts, 
in introducing the reader to the Royal burgh and 
county-town of Ayr.” 

It is situated on the south bank, and at the mouth 
of the river Ayr. Its general appearance is shown 
in the engraving. Its name must have been derived 
from that circumstance; but its origin is lost in ob¬ 
scurity. Notwithstanding this fact, however, we have 
not heard its foundation ascribed either to Charlemagne, 
or the devil—the two common recipients of such un¬ 
claimed honours. Attended with various and uneg^ual 
fortunes, it seems to have existed for several centuries 
prior to 1202 , when William the Lion created it a 
Royal burgh. At that period, and for several succeed¬ 
ing centuries, it appears to have been a place of import¬ 
ance and considerable trade; and although Daniel 
Defoe, in his ‘ Tour through Great Britain,* represented 
it as in a declining condition, it afterwards re-attained 
its importance. Its merchants imported wanes from 
France extensively ; and exported corn, salmon, and 
other native productions. The rising importance of 
Glasgow was no little drawback to the advance of Ayr; 
hut in more recent times the affairs of the latter place 
have become more animated by the establishment of a 
railway to Glasgow, and the opening of various parts 
of the county by means of branch lines. The shipping 
of A 3 T is very inconsiderable. The little business done 
consists chiefly in the importation of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, linen, and slates, from Ireland, and the exporta¬ 
tion of coal, pig-iron, &c. But though the seat of 
considerable carpet, leather, and shoe-manufactures, 
Ayr, unlike its neighbour, Kilmarnock, is decidedly 
not a place of trade. It stands, indeed, in the same 
relation to Kilmarnock as Edinburgh to Glasgow; and 
its inhabitants are w'calthy and refined, many of them 
being attached to the profession of the hnv. 

On the opposite hank of the river Ayr is situated 
Newton-upon-Ayr, a burgh of barony, under a totally 
distinct mimicipal government. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, and contains scarcely a feature of any 
interest. It is connected with the parent town by the 
* auld * and the * new* Brigs o* Ayr. 

During the last quarter of a century, the appearance 
of the town of Ayr—which had previously been far 
from prepossessing — has been materially improved. 
The High Street, wdiich passes nearly through the 
centre of the town, is adorned by Wallace’s Tower; and 
many of the chief places of business are situated there. 
The antiquarian wall find considerable food for specu¬ 
lation in many of llic old and grotesque tenements 
whidi may be metwath, interspersed wdth more modern 
buildings* 


At the latter end of the twelfth century, William 
the Lion founded tlie Castle of Ayr, on an eminence 
near to the Church of St. Jblin the Baptist, which 
stood close upon the.^seashore, a little northw^ard of 
the site now occupied hy the county buildings. Here 
stood one of the four forts which Cromwell erected in 
Scotland. He changed the church into an armoury, 
and enclosed it within the ramparts ; making, how’ever, 
a grant to the towai sufficient" to enable them to erect 
another building, A tall, gaunt, and exceedingly plain 
tower, is the only vestige of St. John’s Church ppw 
remaining, A short distance from this, the foundations 
of the Castle of Ayr may be traced. 

Many of the scenes and buildings in the town are 
associated with the name and the fame of Wallace. 
Wallace’s Towner, which we have already mentioned, 
is a handsome Gothic structure, 113 feet in height; 
and is outwardly ornamented hy a statue of the Patriot, 
executed hy Mr, James Thom, a self-taught Ayrshire 
sculptor. Previous to the year 1830, there stood on 
the site of this building a tower of great antiquity, of 
wffiicli nothing positive was knowm. It has been supposed 
by some to have been the town-residence of Wallace 
of Craigie; hy others, to have been the prison of Ayr 
—over the w^alls of wffiich Wallace was thrown hy liis 
friends, to save him from the grasp of the Southrons ; 
when, as related hy Harry the Minstrel, he was rescued 
by his oW nurse, who conveyed him to her home. 

At the corner of a thoroughfare diverging southward' 
from the High Street, there stood, in former times, the 
Court-House of Ayr, supposed to be the building in 
which the noblemen and gentlemen of the west— 
including Wallace’s uncle, Sir Reginald Crawford— 
were treacherously murdered by the English governor. 
A dwelling-house occupies the site of the building: 
it is adorned with a statue of Wallace, who, in revenge 
for the act of treachery referred to, immediately fired 
the military encampment of the English, reducing it 
and its occupants to ashes. 

It is, hy the way, to be regretted, that neither of 
the two statues of Wallace in the town have any claims 
to admiration. The first conveys only half an idea 
of the Patriot, and the other none at all. 

The old parish Church,—built in the*time of the Pro¬ 
tector, in lieu of that appropriated hy him, as already 
stated,—stands on the site of a Dominican monastery; 
remarkable as the place where Robert Bruce* held 
the Parliament which settled tlie succession of his 
brother Edward on the throne. It is a remarkably 
plain building: it intakes of the unadorned character 
of the time. A small fountain, running through the 
churchyard into the river, is yet popularly known as 
the ‘ Friai*’s Well.” 

In a hy lane, heliind the Fish Cross, there is a 
tenement, said to have been the birthplace of the bril¬ 
liant and accomplished Anthony Hamilton, author of 
the ^Memoirs of the Comte de Grammontand in 
the main street, opposite the Fish Cross, there is a 
huge and ancient house, once the town residence of 
the Chalmers’ of Cadgirth. It has in front a small 
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turret, containing a small apartment, in which JIair, 
the celebrated arithmetician, who was for some time a 
teacher in the Academy of Ayr, executed his ‘ System 
of Book-keeping.’ 

Near the remaining portion of St. John’s Church 
there stood, not many years ago, a small plain stone, 
marking the spot where Isy the remains of Maggie 
Oshorne, the last victim in Scotland who suffered 
death for the imputed crime of witchcraft. 

At the foot of the High Street, {he i^uld brig’ 
crosses the Ayr. It consist^ of four iofty and sub¬ 
stantial arches; and is said tft have been constructed 
by two maiden sisters, in the |eign pf Alexander |ir. 
It is extremely narrow, like most old bridges j and 
now serves only as a footpath. The ‘newhrig’ is 
an exceedingly graceful structure, lying between one 
and two hundred y 8 t(J| pcajgf consists 

of five arches, the'abtf|meqtf pf aye ^dufpciij vyjlh 
finely-executed allegorical figures, >va^ constructed 
in 1788 , from n design by Robcf^ Af)^^ — chiefly 
through the excrtiotti of James Bal^ai^lpe, then pro¬ 
vost of the burgh. (Cut, S.) 

The imposing structure sitpatci^ pt tfie jppctlou pf 
the High Street and Sandgata Btreef, fpJppgie^ pf pfi 
union of the Grecian anfl 'fpscaq pr^ers of 
and surmounted by a lalf pnd h^autifg] spife, 

Towns Buildings. Besides affording to fhe fudgstrjpp^ 
officials ample accoTnmod.ation for the fB/ajptfJt# of 
their business (to adopt the foreigners' sarcasm upon 
our national habits), the buflding also contains an 
assembly-room, devoted to the tranmcfion of pleasure. 

Passing along Wellington Square—itself a very fine 
object—the visitor is attracted by a large building at 
tbe western angle. It is built in imitation of an 
ancient Temple of Isis, at Rome. The front entrance 
is supported by massive pillars; and the building is 
surmounted by a very beautiful dome. The effect of 
the whole is extremely grand { and the County Build¬ 
ings are very justly considered to be the most magni¬ 
ficent in the locality. 

Some creditable churches, both of the establishment 
and for dissenters; several public institutions, of which 
the principal is a Mechanics’ Institution, with a museum 
attached to it 5 and a Railway-station, in the Eliza¬ 
bethan style, are among the other notabilities of the 
place. Any of these will repay a visit, and should not 
be passed over by the intelligent tourist, A Sheriffs' 
Court and a Small Debts’ Court are held in the town; 
also a Commissary Court, a Burgh Criminal Court, and 
a Justice of the Peace Court. There are several banks; 
and among the institotions we may notice a Mechanics’ 
Institution, the ‘Sailors’ Society,* instituted in 1581, 
for fbe benefit of decayed mariners, their widows and 
children; the * Merchants’ Company,' and ‘ Wfiters’ 
Society,’—^both benefit societies; a Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society, a Jledical Association, and Dis¬ 
pensary, 

Ayr is peculiarly well provided with the means of 
education. The parochial schools of the burgh we^e 
formed into an academy in 1798, and a charter of incor¬ 


poration obtained. A bequest of £1,000 to the public 
teachers of Ayr, left by Mr, Ferguson of Dunholm, 
laid the foundation of the necessary funds. A con¬ 
siderable eom in addition was raised by subscription, 
aud the present handsome building and successful 
systepi of management is the result. The Academy 
has proyed of great benefit to the town, and maintains 
a high Reputation. The other schools in the neighbour¬ 
hood ORp numerous. 

Theye is an extensive town library and also circu¬ 
lating libraries in Ayr. There are two weekly news¬ 
paper? published. 

The gaol of Ayr was buiit at the same time as the 
County Ruildings, It stands on an open space by 
the |eu beach. It is well conducted j upon the separate 
system. 

Almost eyery Scotsmai; who visits the town will 
ylew it ju one aspect—as the birthplace, and for many 
year? Rhe lesi^^pce, pf Burns. Rut this interest is not 
PQUiiuc^ tq the spot itself; jt pxtends to the surround¬ 
ing scepes—=30 aliyp yrith associations, and so eloquent 
in 1 ) 11 ? pigpiorics |hey arouse. In this spirit, then, 
haying tllefiy giqpoe4 til? '”’0 will take 

^ Jtfpll lu jhe neigl^boufiiood. 

Uppu? j Ifis BfByUPi.ACE, AND Favourite Haunts. 

Leaving the town by the Slaybole toll-gate, a view 
of the Clyde, stretching away to the right, and the 
gently-TCceding hills of Garrick, are the only objects 
that arrest the attention. If the traveller is in a good- 
humour, and disposed to gossip and receive informa¬ 
tion, he will do well to fraternise, as the phrase goes, 
with one of ‘ the natives,’ who will talk to him with 
3 fifty ‘ Murray's Handbook ’ power of the wonders of 
the place; which he hriievea ia hia heart to ha the 
most important on the face of the earth. Of course, 
the most rpinute object connected in any way with the 
Poet or his compositions, will form a prominent feature 
of the ' gude man’s * discourse. More especially will 
he descant on tbe adventures of the hero of ihe neigh¬ 
bourhood, Tam o' Shanter, “ as he frae Ayr, ae nicht 
did canter.” The traveller will probably be favoured, 
too, with a glance at a modest little cottage by the 
wayside, inhabited by Mrs. Begg, a sister of the Poet’s. 
A gentle turn in the ruad here introduces uj to finer 
scenes than we havp hitherto passed through. A fertile 
and undulating country, dotted with white villas and 
wooded knolls; the pathway shaded by tall trees, 
and the fields glowing with rich grain,—these are 
among the attractions of the scene, which, on a Bnuday 
or holiday, are further enhanced by a merry assemblage 
of the peasantry. 

About two miles, or rather more, from Ayr, a little 
cottage by the roadside arrests the attention—that is 
to say, the attention of those prho know its history. 
It consists only of two rooms,—one of which is a 
kitchen; roofed with wooden rafters, thatched with 
straw,—and in all respects an humble, if not entirely 
comfortless dwelling. 'What is the interest attached 
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to it ? and yvhy stands the traveller watching with so 
much reverence so very ordinary and prosaic a struc¬ 
ture ? He enters the doorway, and passes to the 
humble apartment used as a kitchen. A small recess 
in the wall attracts his attention; it was in that 
recess that Robert Burns was first introduced to the 
world. 

The cottage is at present used as a place of refresh¬ 
ment, and is visited continually by a large number of 
persons. A large hall has recently been built in the 
rear, for convivial meetings. The landlord takes great 
pains to show the travellers every object of interest in 
the place. 

** Alio way’s auld haunted kirk” stands on the same 
side of the road, a short distance farther on ; and the 
Monument is near the same spot. The former is a 
mere ruin, consisting of the bare walls alone. The 
rafters are scattered far and wide over the three king¬ 
doms, and may be in every part of the world, for aught 
we know to the contrary, in the shape of fancy articles, 
cigar-cases, boxes, &c., from which scores of Scots 
may at the present moment be puffing or snuffing 
inspiration, as the case may be. It is said, that in 
Catholic countries there are exhibited as many frag¬ 
ments of the ‘ original’ Cross, as would build a seventy- 
four line of battle ship. The case of the ‘Alloway’ 
relics is not very different. 

The place of burial attached is crowded with monu¬ 


mental stones; many of them marking the resting- 
places of those of the better class. The father of the 
Poet lies here, the epitaph upon whose tomb is perhaps 
the most affectionate tribute ever offered by son to 
father. 

The Monument. 

Nearly opposite Alloway Kirk, on the summit of a 
slight but abrupt eminence, overlooking the river 
Doon, stands Burns’s Monument. We are indebted 
principally to Mr. John Douglas, of Barloch, and Sir 
Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, for this appropriate 
testimonial. It was designed hy Mr. Thomas Hamilton, 
of Edinburgh. It consists of an imposing rustic base, 
supporting nine Corinthian pillars, which are sur¬ 
mounted by a gilt tripod, indicative of the three dis¬ 
tricts into which Ayrshire is divided. Notwithstanding 
its somewhat ornate style, the effect is simple and 
elegant. The Monument is surrounded by a garden, 
tastefully laid out with flowers and shrubs. In a 
comer of the garden, in a little stone structure, the 
stranger is shown two highly expressive statues of the 
‘bosom cronies,’ Tam o’ Shaiiter and Souter Johnny— 
the production of a self-taught sculptor, named Thom, 
whom we have mentioned elsewhere. The interior of 
the monument contains a spirited marble bust of the 
Poet, by Patrick Park; a copy of Nasmyth’s portrait; 
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Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
Tlie castle o’ Montgomerie; 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Y^our waters never drumlie ! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes. 

And there the longest tarry; 

For there I took my last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary.” 

At their parting, the lovers stood on the separate 
sides of a little streamlet, and holding a Bible between 
them, while they laved their hands in the purling brook, 
fondly vowed to be faithful to each other: 

Wi* mony a vow, and lock’d embrace. 

Our parting W’as fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder; 

But oh! fell Death’s untimely’’ frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary. 

Oh pale, pale now’, those rosy lips, 

I aft hue kiss’d sae fondly! 

And clos’d for aye the sparkling glance 
That dw’elt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now^ in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly 

But still within my bosom’s core 

. Shall live my Highland Mary.” 

Her mission to Argyleshirc had been satisfactorily 


fulfilled, and she had reached Greenock on her way 
back to Ayrshire, where her betrothed awaited her; 
■when poor Mary was attacked by a disease, to which 
she speedily fell a victim. Over her remains, in the 
churchyard of Greenock, a handsome monument has 
been erected. 

The depth of Burns’s sorrow is nowhere better sliorvn 
than in his noble poem, ‘ To Mary in Heaven,’—wTitten 
at Ellisland, in 1789, on the anniversary of the Sep¬ 
tember day on which he had heard of her death. With 
this ballad we may appropriately conclude this brief 
sketch of these melancholy and romantic loves : 

"Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul w^as torn. 

Oh Mary 1 dear departed shade! 

Wliere is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st thou thy lover lowiy laid? 

Hear’St thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Thht sacred hour can I forget, 

' Can I forget the hallowed grove, 

When by the winding Ayv we met, 

To live one day of parting love? 

Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transports past; 

Thy image at our last embrace; 

Ab! little thought wc’t w'as our last 1 
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from Cojt«, Kins; of tito Kritontt wlio {i laiJ (o haTo 
fe«fn feflfctf fn A tvtfle with (fic rff(» anJ Seoti, atwm 
llirfe liundrrd jrcar* before Cliritt. Tlie name of ibe 
diitrict of A 3 rr*tilre In which the baUlo took pJaee hat 
etlricntljr been Allefcd to aull lie vulgar pronunciation 
of the wonl ‘Coih* Tiie trulli of iho tradition iccint 
to be attcitcd by lereral factit that a tmall brook 


wh«h rmptW* Itiilf let™ ll.e r»Uc, i« known at *Thc 
liloodj IJurn*—ihal a flat allumi fptrc of groond on 
lh« o] petite tide of the tame lircam rcctivci the 
0 {'p<lUt)ofl of the ‘Dead Sltn't Holm’— ibal the 
toctlily ii railed Coiliflcld, i.ft, the (Irld of Coll—and 
that the iluit of King Coyll, or Coilui, wai tuppoted 
to hate been drpoiltrtl beneath two largo tnatira of 
batalt, tituated on n circular mound cncloicd by a tall 
bwljp, in the immediate ticiniiy of the faiwofilcei of 
Coil ill cld. 

r Tliii tomb «ai opened on the Sdth of May, 1837, In 
the pretence of letenl gentlemen j when an nm wat 
, diteotmd, coteittl ottr at tiie mouth with a hotixonUl 
I flag itone. Thlt um wat filled with white coloured 
' burnt bonet. On further tearch (wo or three other 
wmi were brought to light, tome of which erumhied to 
tluit immediately on the air being admitted. They all 
contained bonet. 

Tliete faett combine to attach a very high degree 
of probability to the tradltiont regarding King Coll. 

Afler tiilling the grave of Coif, vre now proceed 
along the road leading to Mauchline. A gcntleman’t 
teat of great beauty attract! our attention: !t It 
llarikinimingt in Durnt't time the rctidence of Ixinl 
diiitictt Clerk Miller, who {i thut alluded to by the pod 
( In hit * Villon 
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“ Through many n n-ihl romantic grove, 

Near many a hermit-funcicil cove, 

(Fit haunts for friendship or for love) 

In musing mood, 

An aged Jitdgoy I saw him rove, 

Dispensing good/^ 

In passing through the romantic park of Barskirnining, 
the a 2 )pearancc of the Ayr is strikingly hcaxitiful. 
Pursuing its devious course at the foot of large 
chasms formed in the solid rock, the name of the 
‘ Auld Hermit Ayr’ is here especially deserved. 

Mauciiline akd its Castle. 

Leaving the river, to ptirsuc ourselves a more 
northerly course, Ave soon arrive at Mnnchlinc; a neat 
and cleanly little town, situated on a level plain. The 
capital, so to speak, of a considerahlc agricultural 
section of the county, it is the seat of considerable 
business. It is a station on the Glasgow, Ayr, Kil¬ 
marnock, and Muirkirk railway. The church was 
opened for public worship in 1829,—the old church, 
which was proved to he inconvenient, and suspected of 
being unsafe, having been taken down two years before. 
It is built of the red freestone which abounds in the 
neighbourhood, chiefly in the Gothic style. It stands 
in the centre of the town, surrounded by a churchyard. 
It has a tower on its east end, ninety feet in height, 
and crowned with small turrets. The interior is plain 
enough. It is fitted up in the usual manner, with 
enclosed pews. The pulpit is effectively ornamented. 
This church has a considerable reputation for elegance, 
to which it is not without some chiim. The name of 
the town was formerly spelt Macklin —Mayh signifying 
a field, or meadow, and iia, or Linne, a pool or lake. 
The local character of the place corresponds xvith this 
description. The fields around the town abound in 
springs, and must have been anciently a marsh or 
meadow. The principal object of antiquity in the 
place is an ancient tower, of no ver}’’ large dimensions, 
formerly known as Mauchline Castle. It is said to 
have been in the possession of the Loudoun family, 
to whom it gave a second title. In 1789, when Grose, 
who noticed the tower in his ‘ Antiquities,’ made his 
drawing of it, it was possessed by Gavin Hamilton, 
whose name is so widely known in connection with 
Burns; and it continued for a time to be the residence 
of one of Mr. Hamilton’s sons. 

Not far from the Castle stands the new Educational 
Institute,—a neat new building, where fifty poor children 
are educated free of charge. The school is conducted 
on the normal system \ and the course of instruction 
includes many advanced branches of knowledge. 

In a little narrow street at the back of the burial- 
place adjoining the Church, stands a two-storied house, 
bearing date 1744, formerly possessed by the alexvife, 
Nanse Tiiinock. The dame in question—long since 
passed away—has found no successor in that calling 
of which she was such an ornament. An old indus¬ 
trious spoon-maker now shows the scene of his labours 
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to visilons as the veritable alehouse, the witness of so 
many bacchanalian festivals in the days when those 
absurd attributes of the Sebtiish Church—the ‘Holy 
«]jfid not passed awa)\ The merit belongs to 
Burns of having made one of the first attempts (and it 
w«ns a successful one) to found a Book Society in this 
town. At the latter end of 1780, while residing in 
the ncighhourhood of Tnrholton, Burns, in conjunction 
with his two brothers, ami five peasants of about the 
same age, founded a Mutual Instruction Society, called 
the ‘ Bachelors’ Club.’ This association, the members 
of which met monthly in one of the village alehouses 
for the purpose of conversation and debate, existed for 
several years, having materially increased in numbers. 
By one of its regulations, all fines were expended in 
liquor. 'When Burns removed to Mossgicl, a club of 
a similar nature was established in Mauchline, but with 
one material difference—the fines, instead of being dis¬ 
pensed in the shape of scanty potations of small beer, 
xvcrc appropriated to the purchase of books; so that 
many valuable and important works were placed within 
the reach of the liumble members of the society, xvorks 
xvliicli 'svere to them otherwise unattainable. The name 
of the society will he found in the list of subscribers 
to the Kilmarnock edition of his poems. Bums, it 
will be remembered, afterwards established a club of 
the same kind at Moukland. 

Burns’s Farm at Mossgiel. 

Proceeding a mile on the Kilmarnock road, and 
turning up a by-lane to the right, w^e reach the farm- 
steading of Llossgiel, W'here Burns dwelt from the 
tw'enty-fourth to the tw^enty-eighth year of his age. 
The steading in appearance is not distinguished from 
any other farm-house in the county; consisting of 
three detached one-storied buildings, roofed with straw, 
and surrounded wuth trees. But how interesting does 
the spot become wdien the traveller remembers that it 
was in one of the adjacent fields that the poet turned 
up the mountain daisy, which, embalmed in the poet’s 
verse, bids fair to bloom for ever; and that in one of 
those humble attics, at an hour wdien churchyards are 
said to yawn, and all respectable persons are in bed, 
sitting by a small deal table, w’ould he commit to paper 
those lyrics wdiicli be had composed during the manual 
labours of the day ! 

It w'as at Mossgiel, during a Sabbath evening’s w^alk, 
that Burns first read the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’ to 
his brother,—the good gentle-hearted Gilbert, whom 
mingled surprise and admiration caused to weep. And 
it was to Mossgiel that be returned after his triumphant 
reception in Edinburgh, when his mother, overpoxvered 
by her feelings, could only wxlcome him by exclaiming 
“ O Robert, Robert!” 

The farm was far from prosperous ; the end of the 
fourth year found the Burns’ family poorer than when 
they first entered upon it; and to crown the misfortunes 
of our poet he had then formed his luckless liaison 
with Jean Armour; and denied by a harsh father the 
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|frf»ilr*« of Join;: jititlfif ^^T tc UitfJ a* 

iJfrfJjr *1 Ijc LjjJ wnm^r^J, «ith nethb,'; tnt ruin 
brfjw hisa. In? rrvtjtfid lo fjttit tl.f rottstfy. To oiuln 
llip rrnt* tc rRi!c»rwirr«J to fr,i! a jniUtiifr f»r Mf 
pocaii, lut fcr iO'af tl:r.e vtJihoui »urtrti. Hf «Trnt* 
ni!Iy amiTipliitiM tM« t>V]*« w5l!i tbe iSJ of an 
John Ooudlr, a »oithjr eltUrn of Kll* 
msniocV. — ixlto {ctrodnrtil Mm la taints valuable 
conercllottt. Jly the «)Ie of bli book bo roiUtrd 
foCtrIcDt for Mt jntfpoto—a p»i»a»r la Jamaica t •ml \ 
Ml chfit vat on ihc road to Gforootk, vben be vent | 
to take a la%l farracll of tome of the leenet vbicli 
ba4 10 frcqueotly Iniplrf J him. Tlie reiult vat the i 
following bnutlful linet, (be hit He laid tlut he tbould ^ 
ever tneaturt In Caledonia: 

"The Rlooay night it paih'Hng fut. 

Loud toan the add IneonMant hUit t 
Yon morhy cloud it foul Wiih rtia. 

1 tee it ifnring o'tr Ibc pl*ja; 

The hunter now hu left ihe moor. 

And icatter'd corcyi meet teeurej 
While here 1 wander, pmt with care. 

Along the lonely hanki of Ayr. 

Tl»c Autumn rooumt her tip’mng com, 

By early Winiet't rtrage tom t 
Aercni her placid, aiurc iky, 

Bhe leet the teowling temjieit fly 


Cl^dl rum toy hloml lo hear it rane— 

1 ihmk iTpon the ilormr viie, 

Ulircu ttitny a iltaprr 1 wuit dtre, 

I <r from the Urnoie banLi of Ayr. 

'Tt# net the fitrging hllow'i mar, 

Til not that fatal dratlly ihorei 
Tbo’ death m rt’ry thape aplKar, 

Tlie wretched hive no more to fear I 
Bet round my heart the tier ire bound, 

Tl>ai beart tranqnercM with many a wound t 
Tlitae bleed ifrrth, llioae lift I tear. 

To leave the boonic banka of Ayr. 

Tamrcll, old Coila't billt ind dalei. 

Her heathy mchtra and winding valet t 
The teenea where wretched fancy rorev, 

Bitrtumg pit, unha|ipy lorei I 
rarewtil my frimdil raruwcll toy focal 
My f>ca« with theae, my love with thotc— 

The bunting lean my beart declare ( 
rarewell the bonnle bankt of Ayr! 

Fortunately for hfmtelf—for hit friendt —for Mt 
country—the poet vaa ipared the pain of Ml lelf* 
Impoted exile. The well-known letter from the 
amiable Dr. Blaeklock infttted a new ipirit into hit 
mind, and without introduction of nny tort he at once 
departed for Cdinbiirgh. 

ItAlLOCIturLC AND UtJKKB. 

Funher up the river we arrive at the railway-bridge 
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of Balloclimyle,—a very beautiful structure, nearly 700 
feet in lengtb, witli embankments at cacli end a mile 
in length, and ninety feet high at their junction %vith 
the viaduct. There arc three arches of fifty feet span 
on each side of the great central one, which has a span 
of one hundred and eighty-four feet, and is also one 
hundred and eighty-four feet above the ordinary level 
of the river. This spot is peculiar for the curious 
junction which it presents of Nature and Art; indeed, 
it is seldom that so great a triumph of engineering is 
to he found in the midst of so much natural beauty; 
such rude picturesque rocks, and such sylvan and 
romantic scenery. (Cut, No. 7») 

Passing over to the Cumnock turnpike, to the left 
of the viaduct, another bridge, spanning the Ayr at one 
of her most romantic windings, meets the view. This 
is How'ford Bridge. To its left a huge rock leans 
forward over a dark deep pool of water, in w'hose 
bosom is dimly reflected those noble trees overhanging 
the precipice which fringes the classic w’oods environ¬ 
ing the mansion-house of Ballochmyle,—the scat of 
Mr. W. M. Alexander. (Cut, No. 0.) 

The identical crag is here pointed out, on %vhicli 
Burns is said to have stood while he composed that 
sublime dirge, ‘ Man -was made to Mourn and the 
spot wdiere he beheld the * Lass o* Ballochmyle ’ is 
■well known. The lady in question was Jliss Wilhel- 
mina Alexander, sister of the present proprietor of 
Ballochmyle ; of whom it has been said, %Yith more truth 
than originality, that the charms of her person corre¬ 
sponded with the character of her mind.’’ Burns enclosed 
the poem wdth an appropriate letter to this lady; but 
the customs of society did not permit her to take any 
notice of the communication. The occasion which 
gave rise to the poem is commemorated by an orna¬ 
mental moss-house, the ingenious twig-work of wdiich 
is adorned by suitable devices ; and on a tablet on the 
back is inscribed a faesunile of two of the verses of 
the poem, as they appear in the holograph of the 
author. 

Catrxne—ITS Valley akd Village. 

Southward of Howford Bridge, a road skirting the 
■woodlands of Ballochmyle diverges to the left. Pur¬ 
suing the course of this road w^e arrive in Catrine 
Valley, through which the Ayr meanders pleasantly, 
1 he village of Catrine is one of the most flourishing 
villages in the county; its population is supported 
almost entirely by the large cotton-manufactory esta¬ 
blished in 1787.. Catrine House, within a short dis¬ 
tance of the village, was once the residence of Dugald 
Stuart; and it was here that Burns, as he tells us, 
first ^‘dinner’d wi* a lord”—on an occasion when the 
youthful Lord Daer w^as the philosopher’s guest. The 
bard has recorded this important event in some cha- 
* racteristic verses. 


Leaving that interesting portion of Ayrshire, known 
as ‘ the Land of Burns,’ ^ve will pursue a new west- 


w'ard course through an entirely diflerent character of 
country. 

Lock Doon akd Dalmellikgton. 

Situated on the confines of the shire, the large sheet 
of W'atcr known as Loch Doon is the first object to 
arrest the attention. It derives it whalers from the 
ncighhourlng lulls in the stew'artry of Kirkcudbright; 
subsequently transmitting them to form that classic 
stream on whose banks and braes” we have so lately 
rambled. Upwards of six miles in length, and little 
more than half a mile broad, the loch is enclosed by 
considerable and even lofty lulls; totally destitute of 
trees, and nflbrding pasturage only to sheep. On a 
small island near its head stands an old time-w'orii 
castle, regarding wfliich little is known for certain; but 
it is said to have been a residence of Edw^ard, brother 
of Robert Bruce. The loch is popular wdth anglers, on 
account of its abundant supply of trout. The discharge 
of the winter from the locji is regulated by sluices. For 
upwards of a mile, after leaving the loch, the river 
Doon pursues it way through a huge gully or ravine 
in the rocks, which have, it w'ould almost appear, split 
asunder in order to make w'ay for it. The sides of the 
steep and rugged precipices are clothed with trees; 
and by a narrow footpath along its course the visitor 
may witness the many fantastic windings of the 
river. 

In a snug corner, on the highway leading to Dum¬ 
fries, and at but a short distance north of Loch Doon, 
is situated the thriving village of Dalmellington, near 
which tlie river Doon changes its aspect, presenting along 
its banks for many miles a fine succession of verdant 
meadow lands. In the neighbouring hills, minerals — 
principally coal—abound to a great extent; and through 
the activity of some English Companies they are be^ 
coming more extensively worked than formerly. 

Cumnock and the Covenanters. 

Pursuing our route, inclining rather to the eastward, 
we shortly arrive at the village of New Cumnock. 
Situated in the midst of a rich mineral district, it con¬ 
tains nothing in itself to attract the attention of the 
visitor. Among the hills—for which the neighbour¬ 
hood is remarkable—the Nith takes its rise; and, 
shallow and sluggish, wdnds its melancholy cdurse 
through bleak moorlands for many miles; when, 
entering the county of Dumfries, it there forms the 
delightful Nith, on whose winding hanks, during a few 
of the later years of his life, dwelt the hard of Coila, 
who, in some of his most fanciful compositions, has 
immortalized the scenes. The Afton,—which has its 
origin also at New Cumnock, and joins the Nith a 
little more northward—has also formed a subject for 
Bums, in the song commencing 

Flow gently, sxveet Afton I among thy green braes.” 

The little town of Cumnock is situated at the bottom 
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of a imall and ferlSIf \alley, al lltc coiifiocuee of tlio 
Lupr anil llie Ohinocl: •ttfim*. Its appearance U 
piclurctque. U fonnCTly enjo) c»l great cclclrjty for the 
mnuftrlnre of aruff-losc* { it* »Upl« manufaettire at 
prcicnt, conijati of liglit wcaTlng, The bufial-pliee, 
on the luminit of a prcclpltoui eminence to the north 
of the toirn, eontaJn# lome chject* *r/jrtliy of note. 
At its eo'ilhem angle lie, liJe hy the boilif* of 
Tlicmaa Ilichard and Alexander IVdrn —thcone a 
martyr and the other a twlfctTr in the einae of the 
eoTfmnt. Oter their rcmalni two plain »tone« are 
rreetfd. ahadwl hy t«o large ihomi. ll'c epitaph orrr 
Uichard, i* ttonhy of the poet of Jlofr*—we mean of 
ecnrtc the modem >fojc», of arterial celehrily; 

"llree lie* the frrrpte of TiioMAi Kirn anti, who w»* »het 
I15 C«t<rotl Jatnei lVnifU*,fof hU »>thmnre to the 
fotenanteil worh of neftwnulloti, on the 
Sth itay of djTil, anno K,'.',, 

"Halt pataengerl lUi atone doth ahow to thee 
lor w!.ii, 1*T «hor), and how, I! ere Ad the, 

IVe«)}«e I aJwatf, in toy aUtinn, 

Adhered |o FeolUnd’a Ilefomatioo, 

And to one aaere.! roeenant and Uwi ( 

Kftalilithing the aatne, whiHi wai the ranae 
lu time of prajer, I waalij Dmiglaj aho!r“ 

Ah I eroehy Derer to he forpot t" 

Alexander Feilrn ii fuppeted to have been bom at j 
the farm of Aueheneloigh, or elte in a imall cottage | 
not far from Som Caitle. Haring reeeired ft luilalde ! 
education at the tinirtrtiiy, he wat for lome time 
pariah-tchoolmatt'r, precentor, and •eiainn.elcrk at 
Tarbolton, and. aceonling to Wodrow, precentor alio 
at IVnarJct. In IflG.t he war rettled miniiter of N'eir 
Luce, in (Jallowayj but three yean afierwanli war 
forced to abandon a flock moit ardently and devotedly 
attached to him. From that time he wandered from 
place to place, lometlmei in Heotland, and rotnelimei 
In Ireland, till June, HITS, when he war iclxed in 
Carrick and conveyed to ndinhurgh. After enduring 
hardihipr and cruelty of various kinds, he returned to 
Scotland in 1G85, the year when the pcrrccutlon raged 
the Iiottert in thii and other diitrictr of the country. 
At the imminent risk of his life he visited variout dis¬ 
tricts in Aynhire and Galloway, preaching and warning 
the inhabitants of the judgment which awaited upon 
their impenitence and jspostasy. At length, worn out 
and exhausted, and apprehensive tlmt his end sras 
drawing near, he returned to Ids hrether'i house, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sorn Castle, where a 
garrison of soldiers was quartered, for the purpose of 
overawing the people. This rendered it necessary that 
he should conceal himself, which he did by means of 
a cave which he caused to be dug. After having very 
narrowly escaped detection from his persecutors, who 
had searched every part of the premises for him, he died 
there In 1680, trr the sixtieth year of his age.* 

Among the mansions in the neighbourhood we may 
mention Dumfries House, the 8e.at of the late Marquis 
of Bute, as a rich specimen of modern magnificence; 

* * Ftalistieal Account of Peotland * 


fluJ I/Ogiu f [niite, the rriidcnee of the r.«gan family,— 
one of whom, the rcdouhivble humorist Htigli I,ogan, 
has the honour of supplying Scotland with her ‘Joe 
Miller,* under the title of ' The I,aird of I.ogsn, or the 
IVjl of the West.' 

Aiciiuttrcx—JottjiioH Axp Boswxtt. 

A little more than a mile to the north of Cumnock 
we con 5 e upon a dreary street by the road side, com¬ 
posing the village of Auehlnlcck. It Is a weaving 
village, containing no object of interest or ornament 
except a church of conildcrahlc elegance. TJ>c prin¬ 
cipal proprietor in this district Is Sir James Boswell, 
Ilirt,, to whose family the biographer of Johnson 
bflorged. While In Scotland '‘mugh old Samuel— 
the last of ftll the Homans*'—{as Carlyle calls him) 
was introduced hy Boswell to his father. Lord Auchin- 
Irck, at the family rnsniinn. But although gratified 
with Mr roerption, and with Ms Mrdshfp, we do not 
find that Johnson was induced to compromise to any 
extent his sturdy dislike of the nation. 

Aixd's Moil—T»r. Camirons. 

Kxtending for levcral miles between Cumnock, Cat- 
rire, and Muirkirk, Is a largo tract of barren land, 
known as Aird’a Moss, and celebrated as having 
been the seere of a sanguinary skirmish between a 
small party of Covenanlen and a vastly superior force 
of the king's troops. No miracle h.aring been bronglil 
into the field, the Covcnanteri, as may be supposed, 
were tin'sen out of it—except, of courve, the killed. 
Among this number was Iljchanl Cameron, whose 
bead and hands were sevcretl from his body and at- 
l.sehed to long poles. In Ibis manner they were taken 
to Ldinburgh, and paraded through the streets of the 
town—the soldier who bore the hands diverting himself 
by making them clap together as if in the attitude of 
prayer. 

Tlie large flat monument, erected flfty years after¬ 
wards to the memory of Cameron nnd his companions 
who perished with Mm, has been superseded by a 
more tasteful erection, situated near the western ex¬ 
tremity of the morass. 

Muixkikk akd Locdoun HtLt. 

Interesting from its very bleakness and barrenness, 
the country round the village of Muirkirk has its 
utilities. The neighbourhood is rich in mines and iron¬ 
works, in which the hulk of the population arc 
employed. The farmhouse of I’riestliill, once the 
residence of John Brown, the ‘ Christian Courier,* is 
in the siltage. An inscription on his grave-storre, which 
is erected on the spot, slates .that he was shot hy a 
party commanded hy Grahame of Claverhouse, while 
on his knees in the act of prayer. It is ?Iitd that 
Claverhouse, or one of his party, lifted up his dead 
body, and carried it to his wife, asking her “What she 




thought of her husband?”—Mair,” said she, ‘‘than 
ever I did; but the Lord will avenge this another day.” 
A new monument has been erected in place of the old 
one. A visit to it, we are told, is considered a sort of 
pilgrimage by the pious of all persuasions. 

This district, formerly almost impenetrable by the 
tourist, has been opened by the establishment of a 
branch line of the Ayrshire Railway Company's Cum¬ 
nock Extension. The ready communication now 
existing with the town of Kilmarnock, has also 
advanced the interests of the place—wdiicli is con¬ 
tinually increasing in population and importance. The 
liver Ayr here takes its rise at Glenbuck, the site of 
extensive iron-works. 

At the easternmost nook of the district of Cunning¬ 
ham we arrive at the spot 

“ Where Loudoun Uill rears high its conic form. 

And bares its rock}’^ bosom to the storm 

—a spot interesting historically as well as in itself. 
Here the Romans had an encampment; here Wallace 
defeated the English ; here Robert Bruce also defeated 
a force vastly superior to his own; here in later times 
the supporters of the Covenanters defeated Claverhouse 
on the field of Drumclog. (Cut, No. 8.) 

The road leading from Kilmarnock to Edinburgh 
pursues its course at the base of Loudoun Hill. B}' 


taking to a by-road, nearly opposite the homely hos¬ 
telry which forms the only accommodation for the 
stranger, we speedily arrive at the foot of the hill; 
thence by a pathway, among a thick forest of trees, we 
attain its summit, and the view of a magnificent pro¬ 
spect. The day is clear and brilliant—one of the 
fairest in May, the fairest month. To the westward, 
the eye traverses the fertile valley of the Irvine—a 
vista little short of tAventy miles in length—with its 
numerous towns and villages ; its dense woodlands, 
towering above which may be perceived the stern bat¬ 
tlements of some baronial tower; its fertile fields, and 
luxuriant holms ; and the happy-looking domiciles of 
a contented peasantry : the view is continued by tlie 
noble Frith of Clyde, and finally terminates in the 
distant yet distinct peak of that gem set in the Clyde 
waters—the Isle of Arran. In all other directions the 
eye rests on a widely different country,—on one vast 
expanse of “ dreary, dreary moorland,” presenting to 
the southward several high hills, behind which are the 
murky atmosphere and murkier eminences of Muirkirk. 
To the eastward, we survey an extensive level plain; 
on which, at the distance of about two miles, stands 
a monument, commemorative of the battle of Drumclog. 
But a stone on the turnpike, which intervenes, and 
'which has engraved (though from this distance wc 
cannot see the inscription) on the eastern side, the 
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wftxi • ind M tl?p *A)»»>)iip,' 

»*rs» nt ppt I# |r<> Ir-ilimilp Mamli rtf 

roT 

Tnt Vjkit nt tins Dr*»M. 

In tW valf of Uit Inltp ti.f praani tt> «Mti 
ilfM la « pnfrfut trisnri} la Ilip Ij atlUat 

1 c<6i{af«Up fitmdlpj; f'f iPtrf*! rlV* la 

thtr iifretha otTT OrliTs-ra mac?*, tt^m- ffrwet 

a TtTjr iiCrTfP^ tij«l I* tl»*J cf fpilj* jMft ap**. 
IrifrJ iJrf V.»». »»hnp iKp Urik-fl, isajp a 

iTrynj'jd a^rmr* la aftlnsltott j fj-a-a trip; In 
iVf lonrtft cf Ipaoranw mUrfy, iK* Iti^iVU* 

ar.l« r*tp I'p^ptinn* anj rcistfrl»4. 

Wa!l«"? «rtt«»nl, ea l>!f ffa! t? Kt'“*re'vV, »» 

iJ nnJjr €ii?« ll>p rf Dinrl, rf r-r 

ttmi,aVasl a tnHr i as'l *^~aT !•«!«>!«■< «-,n*nl, 
nr in.?a tl* litilp t9»t» «f NmrtVt, tf 

lU* er 

of ci5t rf AHu) lUrsiry'* I 

lyBtt*eva CriTtt—fi*>»T«n. | 

l>rk*xRt!>j; iW ta’Iry rf tt# Inl-.r, frvta I' r a^stpt , 
rf l!.»t tirrT rnr I.«oJfrt;n IlDl, w# a 

ciiifjT ItVlrg j-!»« ia f»w of tip ti-vUty ; at 
f.n!, «tl t^p WraVert* tfa r*'inrt, tt 

itm lip tjrnljf.rasWf-'J, iP'J »*Sr1 r'l «rrt-rr»Ji}{tJi» j 
r«i«nlan^t f.ntlty tiirpinf Ittn a I'filj .m’uiavj, j 
iltV, tttij f'rp-<*rfKnii}T lirant^ful intmt- Tl»p Un ! 

t*\r» fUn* at trp ajjirtitli NinrUnt.—lit • 
fn»’l Ifln-rm ttli’ti b«' 1 Oalttm. lihtirt al-pnt i«a < 

r. Itt. aff ir!t a r^att pVttir.t >ia!\. Ttn-t tUi r»a*l | 
aiP tlula a £rp »>t« of tip r^i'-.rtJy pf li, 

fjwiSr, I^ia-nn CitiJp. fftrfjtJlp/r | 

iftiUf fv-t»»*iJ <to iJip «3*rcil! 6f a il'jt I Ht!n;f freetJ 
tJi- Ueinti^il I’roj'cftl'jnt of lit tnatiht riiltlUtri! 


fj]| ta rffrtt » coc^Wff ji’p a‘stouf.t of ptwl Irtth |a ibt 
a-tirultait ac4 Dr mtr.ufartnrrt ef iKt iJitUiel. 

Tit V,<^ttt<« tonttitutlft^ tit n***,* *» tbe 

Util* frttnnntStlra of nlem at« trrbslfaUy ntin than 
tPTTRfJ, »rtt, «P la * rrty trctnl prilM, ef 
a \tff onfatcanWt cimJtrri tut tlftlrr, lij'j'ily 
{oMtailojr ••«»»■? f-r tit rowfcn and ftrtfar* 

rf tit tmi'JajrsI, in litpo yrotloMUe of raniidfraUe 
rill-ft la lilt TTijx^lj and l*tsH la tit mtrjal. at 
• pfj at lit fiytlfjl rtmduian rf lit lalrtit, a ri;»H 
rtfcsrtat'J'nt U Urlsg tifrrifd. 

KttwtatoPK, 

Uttr}tt»ltr!l H Uanty iM [♦nptltnft iy any ta*n 
la Ajotlijr.—Kofly Isioalrd at tit botlosa of a frttllt 
Urr’a^aftd fliftrd ly (rtpjlt anJ | ’rtnjr»i«r ttfTard#, 
— KiVtTt-oti all tail f»i •ti-S atr tor.rfmily 

tMplVi'.td In lJ.p n»xaittj’f rf f^-r r*ct»f»rtttlrt, and 
tit iadattfT tf Iniii'linl* (Col, So. f*.) 

Tml, «5ti» ftftid to lit MT^: It li larp^'tr-J, on 
Tru'tli!* anll^iiij. to tie AV, ft Ctl/, of Mat- 

tsMl—tie M-ae cf a ariftt »i» lifr^l at tie l*psinaltt- 
cf tit fi-aiti rrzizty, ard »i9 f^acdH a cinuh at 
t}5i jUr«-. At lit WfJsPin- of lit tlxlrmtV etr.tciy 
KiV.smpi’V »a% a I'rfr Isr'drt ; lol, tailftly f<va It* 
tfi>n>Moial and r!nti»J wt»Ui, It pt« In fro»|>tft{y 
at4 lK-f*»Tanff ; and la liHI, «ai ron^tholtd aiutfh 
cf I'ljony ly JtTtt VI. I’lon time Imrcrtncifal tit 
|'■i»l4'aaI» writ mfjfrd In tie »r««f»tlofe cf lie 
r>nft;h»r ftrcTtU)- trcm by De Ix»w« 

laaJtti, tjMlJ lit IrtrwJoflien r f tie yrntnl iat, 

IVrt“ti!y tit tnatt IrTryuJjtly^rUrtttlfd lo«n In 
fit «tii rf Pfclljnd, KII*“»nifxV, lawjudi lie rora- 
tncnertatt t of tie rirtmt ret.lHTy, undernent a conti 
«}<'«> Jt ritnft. hr ilonflr *«rtr Iroftirnotl, and 
|r~ft«tTd In rtricti* ir<|>rttt i and la lie rtritni day 
tie t! cf llttn are nlJr, airy, and cteditailc la 


lonrta toftonooM l-y ntiit Kttt, I lit a tntvti la>. j 
IttmIic rfftt- 71>tte l» a tradiiwa, tiat tindet lie 
liadlnf boBpii ef a tree la tie tlHnity of lili riiflt, | 
Dc artJtJta of tit Union btlntra Utifland and i>rct. I 
li^'d Here lifT.fd. 

f>;iuitrd on lie toati banVef lie Inlar, In a hbllow 
finely airlftrrd ly trcedlandi, lit Jiitle loan cf Oil* 
iton liai a ylraianl appeirante. At an atljatcnl ifct. 
ralltd Ilrj.*, a iinfulnarjr rotfllel took flare between 
Sit Williatn WalUre and a railly itifirrior forte of 
KorIWi, under rrnwitl; wibh froveil faraunile to 
tie former. In lie town In elf {i tic ancient Ciille 
of Bar, from wilci Join Knox on one oeea.ilon freacbwl 
to the people of Kylcj and ntar to tidi csiulp. on lie 
banltt of a little ilresm call«l tic Bumawn, li a Urge 
and ancient elm-tree—lie la^it, h U .jW, In lie 
county—among wioie Iranebti \Valh« oecailonally 
found •Nioir hard It wat »o ei'mi,” wien ifi enemfei 
were at band. 

A branch of lie Cumnock Kxttmlon of the Aynilro 
nailway liai recently been e»Jahluied to Oahten t and 
It li to 1>« further extended to Kewmilni. Tbli cannot 


appeaiinre; alfiougi Kilniarooek, like inoil Uigo 
town*, tat llintlgilwoihooilirf nln-ry and drttiiuUon, 
Tic itraegrr who wliin to »« eirrythlng irotth 
tPflrp In tic lioftnt apace of llmt, would do well to 
fommenre iU nmhle at t!>e Cron,—tltuatrd In the 
eentrr ef tic town, and forming a pint Into which the 
riltf thoroughfarr* contergr, TTili Croia—a rrry 
beanttful rteetinn—U aJemed by a marble cutue of 
8if Jamci Shaw, Bart., aIJrrmin and member of Par* 
liament for I/mdon, who wa« bom In ihU neighbour* 
hood, rxcculnl by Mr. Jsmti Tdlani. 

Near the Cron {«tie l..algh I'aflih Kirk, a modern 
InillJlng without any attempt at arcliilectunl adorn¬ 
ment- In the place of burial adjoining the church are 
drporited the remalni of ‘Tain Samion,' the hero of 
one of Buma'a principal poem*. On the atone orcr 
the grate tic poet ha* inicribed the following tribute 
to hit friend and benefactor: 

“ Ttm StmMJn'a weel-nom clay here Uct,— 

Ye canting lealoti, ipwe him I 
If liontit worth in lieaTcn rite, 

Ye 'll mend, or je win near him." 
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Giving a glance at the Towns’ House,—which will 
scarcely repay greater attention—we proceed do'wn 
King Street, at the lower extremity of wdiich stands 
one of the United Presbyterian churches; a building 
in which the Corinthian, Tuscan, and Ionic styles of 
architecture * are finely blended. This was the first 
Dissenting place of worship in Scotland which was 
allowed to be decorated with such an enormity as a 
spire; and here did Puritan prejudice for the first time 
tolerate Sabbath bells! A finelj^-ornamented structure 
of recent erection is St, Margaret’s Church, to the left 
of the above: it is surmounted by a splendid tower. 
Nearly opposite is Kilmarnock House, formerly the 
town residence of the proud and pow^erful Boyds, of 
Kilmarnock. Twenty years ago, according to Cham¬ 
bers, this mansion %vas ** a boarding-school for the 
young cotton-lords of the west,” At the present time 
it is occupied partly as a dwelling-house, and partly as 
a seed-store, by a merchant of the towm. 

The only object in the town which is not offensively 
modern to an antiquarian, is a small monument at the 
eastern entrance to the High Parish Church, marking 
the spot 'where a Lord Soulis was killed by one of the 
Boyds, in 1444. 

There arc various other buildings in the town, of 
more or less interest. Besides a number of other 
schools, Kilmarnock has a very flourishing Academy, 
conducted upon a very^ good system. It ^Yas built in 
1807. The town library is very valuable, and is par¬ 
ticularly rich in the various branches of history. 
There arc two newspapers published in the town. In 
addition to what arc here enumerated, a Mechanics’ 
Institute, Philosophical Institution, Reading-room, and 
Libraries, supply the inhabitants with a fair opportunity 
for mental cultivation. The public, too, have access 
to the observatory of Mr. T. Morton, and the private 
gallery of jinintings of the celebrated native artists, 
John and IrVillinm Tannock, which contains many fine 
works of the old and modern masters. 

Kilmarnock will ever enjoy inseparable association 
with the name of Burns. From the press of that town 
his immortal poems were first issued; and among its 
inhabitants were included many of his most generous 
friends. It is generally supposed that the printing- 
ofilcc (Wilson’s) w‘as situated in a tenement at the 
eastern angle of the Cross, now an ironmongery warc- 
hnuse. 

The prosperity of Kilmarnock is steadily increasing, 
and will doubtless be materially assisted by the pro- 
poud Glasgow*, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Direct 
Railway, and the connections of the Ayrshire line with 
the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle, by which Kil- 
ninrnock will be placed within a few hours’ journey of 
England. The railway accommodation already afforded 
to tljc town has had a marked and material effect upon 
Its pregnrs!?. 

Tni: or Dcak ,\r.v CnArFt*nptA?.*n—- 

Fr.Nwtcjv, 

Leaving Kilmarnrck, wc proceed for about half a 


mile towards the north-east, when we arrive at the 
ruins of the ancient Dean Castle, standing on the 
western bank of the Kilmarnock w’ater, which is here 
formed by the junction of two little mossy streams. 
This building, formerly the residence of the Boyds, is 
evidently of great antiquity; and notwithstanding its 
dilapidated condition — it having been accidentally 
burnt to the ground in the year 1735—gives ample 
evidence of former greatness. 

With a sigh of sympathy for this distinguished and 
fallen family, we pass on; and after a Avalk of a mile 
arrive at the Castle of Craufurdland,—a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture, situated on a 'wooded knoll on 
the hanks of the Kilmarnock, or rather Fenwick, Water. 
Another mile brings us to the village of FenSvick, 
wdiich, in appearance, is hut little inviting. But the 
religious zeal for 'Nvhich the inhabitants 'were, and arc, 
famous, invests the place with some interest. The 
celebrated and eccentric preacher, Gutbrie, generally 
known as the ‘ Fool of Fenwick,’ was minister of the 
parish. The tombs of a large number of Covenanters 
may be seen in the churchyard. 

KiLMAuns—R owallan Castle. 

A short stroll up the moors of Fenwdek brings us to 
the boundary of the county of Renfrew'. Retracing 
our steps, and inclining to the nortlnvard, wc enter the 
ancient burgh of Kilmaurs, situated on the right hank 
of the Carmel water. The village consists only of one 
long street of thatched houses ; and a small court¬ 
house, surmounted by a spire, adds not a little to the 
melancholy and miserable aspect of the place. Tlic 
only reputation cnjoy'ed by the place w'as on account 
of its cutlery; but even that small celebrity lias long 
since vanished. A ruined castle stands on the left bank 
of the Carmel. Originally it w'as the scat of the Lords 
Kilmaurs, and subsequently of the Earls of Glencairn. 

Three-quarters of a mile northward of Kilmaurs 
stands Rowallan Castle, situated upon a little insulated 
crag, the appearance of this mouldering and decaying 
monument of past times is picturesque and imposing. 
Standing in the midst of old trees, it is no less sur¬ 
rounded by old associations. Some portion of the 
pile, however, is of comparatively modern origin. 

Proudly prominent among the old families of Scot¬ 
land v;crc the Mures of Rowallan, the possessors of this 
old castle. The beautiful and accomplished lillizabetli 
Mure W'as the first w4fc of Robert, High Stew'ard, and 
afterwards King Robert II. of Scotland ; and the 
descendants of this marriage filled the Scottish throne, 
and eventiiall}* that of Great Britain. ‘The Historic 
and Descent of the House of Rowallcnc,’ was written 
by Sir William Mure, who lived in the seventeenth 
century. The MS. from which it was published wms 
found in the castle in the course of the present century# 
The volume is curious and valuable,—ns illustralivc 
of the ancient manners, history, and literature of the 
county. Sir William liad received a uipcrior ednea* 
tion, and was (he author of many poems, in Inlin and 
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Tic majority of Ri population find employment at tie 
Ayniln? lron*wotV», adjacent. 

Dul, in punuance of our dctl;'n, it ii here necetisry 
that we ihould retrace our atepa back to Kilmarnock : 
the reader will therefore be pood enough to imagine 
ua back again, aallyirg forth from that ancient town 

Riccartov—YAR tjrjtit. 

On the louth bank of the Urine, and connected with 
A walk northward, through a rathrt uiiintrreiUng Kilmarnock by two bridge*, aland*—and it itood there 
country, bring* ut to Slcwarton, on the bank* of the ' age* ago—the tillage of Uirearton, Utned for lu eon* 
Annack water, TIic inanufacturr of KHmamock nertfon with Sir WiJliatn WaJIare. The p3ri»h church 
bonnet* and cowl* ii here tarried on to a conridcraMc ha* lomr point*'of attraction, and occople* a comp!* 
extent. Bat beyond It* mere uicfttlncii the town ^ ctiou* poiition In the Iand»faj>e, 
ba» little enough to recommend it: *0 iparing our A few hundred yanU to the well of the tillage 1* 
ejeiight any further inllletlcn of it* nlftrablc ttreeU the farm'ilcaiSing of Yarxitide—a onc-itory thatched 
end un*ightJy tenement*, we beat a precipitate retreat, cottage, occupying the (ite of the tcaidenee of Wallace** 
and ouncUe* and the town become ’ letter tlnngtr*,' maternal uncle, with whom the hero leern* to have 
without peihapi a irgrtl on either aide. ipent hi* youthful day*. It wa* here tliat he per* 

Wo next pauic at DunIop*-io eclehrated for it* formed the feat which fint marked lam out for 
dairy piodure. In the pariah churchyard may be iren diilinction—the dirrorrrfiturc of the I'ngitth loldier*, 
the tomb of Rarbara Gilmonr, who lirctl during the who demanded of him hi* fi»h, the fruit of hi* day** 
teligiou* trouble* of the reign of Charir* II., and to ipotl. Tlie anecdote i* pmerced by tradition and 
whom fame attribute* the honour of hating dUeorcred IJlmd Harry. The metrical veriion of the Minttrel it 
the mode of manufacturing the peculiar chceie for very graphically given. T7je ‘Rickciing Ruth,' to 
which the locality ii ttill duly honoured. < long »3cr^ in the eye* of patriotic Scotland, at mark* 

Dairy, to the north»wcit of Dunlop, may be laid to ing the place of battle, cxiated until the jear 1825, 
have ariicn out of & mine—-lincc it i* to the mineral when lome ruUiIes* woodman did not *‘»parc that tree** 
rctounc* of the locality that it owe* it* importance. | —which, ciiiicr through ignorance or irrererrnee, wa* 



Englith. iic it known «» the tranrlstor of Jcrcral 
book* of ^^r}•^1, and of n portlcal mnilation of 
•necitombe Chrijliana,* by Rnyd of Tfochrig. He 
wa* the author of a work, tntUlfil ‘The True Crocifixe 
for True Catholikc*and he aUo cxecuti‘d a rcrtlon 
of the P»alm*. Any rfflcetlTc pen on—be he painter, 
or poet,'or antiquarian—may pan an hour or two of 
Tcry pleasant iodolcree In thli neighbourhood. 

Stiwartok —Dcwior—D alrt. 
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ruthlessly destroyed. The place which was the scene 
of one brilliant exploit not unfreqiiently protected the 
hero from the consequences of others. It was to 
Yardside that Wallace was w’ont to fly whenever his 
prowess made the surrounding country too hot to hold 
him. In a neighbouring garden is a venerable pear- 
tree, said to be planted by his hand—but Scotland 
has been a free country ever since Wallace made it 
so, and the pilgrim is not obliged to believe all he 
hears. 


Dundonald akd its Castle—the Wondrous Vase. 

Pursuing for a few miles a westward course we 
arrive at the village of Dundonald, situated at the foot 
of the range of high hills which intervene between it 
and the Clyde. The most interesting object in the 
neighbourhood is Dundonald Castle—a ruin dilapidated 
enough to enrapture an antiquary or drive an utilita¬ 
rian into a lunatic asylum. It is celebrated for the 
long residence of King Robert II., and the short visit 
of Dr. Johnson. The latter, we are told, was both 
amazed and amused at the fact of a King having 
inhabited so dismal a place. 

We are inclined to believe that tradition, generally 
speaking, is onl}^ entitled to that species of credence 
which would be accorded to Sheridan’s friend who 
was said to draw upon his imagination for his facts, 
and upon his memory for his wit—^but, nevertheless, 
let it speak for itself, and take its chance. A story 
connected with this place is derived from the source 
in question. We are told that Dundonald Castle owes 
its existence to an humble individual named Donald 
Din; that this individual, obeying the mandates of a 
dream, made a journey to London Bridge, where he 
was assured he would by some means come across a 
large fortune; that on arriving at the bridge he met 
a stranger, to whom he communicated his mission ; 
that the stranger threw doubts on his chances of 
success, observing that he, the stranger, had been 
assured in a dream that he would find a treasure some¬ 
where in the county of Ayr, but that he treated the 
vision with contempt. The Scot, however, equally 
cannie and credulous, presently perceived, from his 
description of the place, that the treasure, if it existed, 
was deposited in his own garden. He accordingly 
retraced his steps: and after incurring much labour, 
and more ridicule, he had the pleasure of disinterring 
a vast vase, full of gold. With the proceeds of this 
treasure he built a castle and founded a family^ Hogg, 
in his ‘ Winter Evening Tales/ gives a similar story to 
this of the wondrous vase. 

In the immediate vicinity of Dundonald Castle there 
may he traced the foundations of an ancient chutch, 
which was designated, ^ Our Lady’s Kirk of Kyle.’ 
The Stuarts—the hereditary lords of the bailliewick— 
particularly favoured this church, James IV., we are 
told, never passed through that part of the country 
without making an offering. 


\ 

Troon—Irvine. 

Traversing the rugged and bramble-clothed hills of 
Dundonald, we descend to tire little seaport town of 
Troon. Formerly of little importance, it has now 
become the first port in Ayrshire. Spacious basins, 
dry andw'et docks, and extensive storehouses, comprise 
the principal utilities, if not elegances, of the place. 
The railway between Kilmarnock and Troon was the 
first established in Scotland. This communication, 
and the facilities of steam transit between Troon and 
Fleetwood, have materially benefited the trade of the 
town, 'Nvhich is still rapidly increasing. The place is 
also popular as a holiday resort for the Kilmarnock 
people, (Cut, No. 10.) 

Two miles north of Troon, at the distance of about 
a mile from the Frith of Clyde, stands the ancient 
Toyal burgh of Irvine. This place has been considered 
—almost from that uncertain period known as ‘ time 
immemorial’—as the capital of Cunninghame, over 
which, by a charter granted by Robert II., it exercised 
complete jurisdiction. In common, however, with 
Rome and Athens, Irvine has fallen from its former 
greatness; and has found even worse enemies than 
Goths and Vandals in the rising importance of adjacent 
towns. Its present trade consists, principally, of coal; 
an omen, let us hope, that the former fire of its pros¬ 
perity may yet be enkindled; and in the event of i(s 
expiring, that some phoenix of industry and enterprise 
may be found to rise out of the ashes. In appearance 
the town seems flourishing enough. The main street 
is w'ide and handsome, the shops plentiful,' and the 
public buildings—of which the principal are a parish 
church and a town-house—sufficiently handsome. 

In a neat two-story house in the main street, Galt, 
the celebrated novelist, was first introduced to the 
world. His ' Annals of the Parish’ refer, we believe, 
to his native town. In a more humble and obscure 
tenement, now occupied as a weaver’s shop, situated 
at the entrance of an alley called ' Braid’s Close,’ 
James Montgomery was born. His father officiated 
as preacher in the * Moravian Kirk’ close by. It w.as 
in this town that Robert Burns began to learn the 
business of a flax-dresser; when the shop in which he 
was engaged was burnt down, and he was left, as he 
says, *‘like a true poet, without a sixpence.” The 
site of the shop is supposed—by Robert Chambers— 
to be now occupied by a new bouse, marked ‘ 4/ in a 
narrow street, called the Glasgow Vennel. 

KiLWiNNiNd—I ts Abbey, and its Saint. 

The w’anderer in Ayrshire would do well to walk 
from Irvine to the next town, Kilwinning, which is 
situated about three miles to the northward* Eglintoun 
Castle, the sumptuous seat of the representative of 
the Montgomery family, intervenes. It is surrounded 
to the extent of several miles, by plantations, which, 
extending to the high road, communicate to it an 
agreeable and retired aspect. The neatly-trimmed 
j hedges, and fine trees overhanging them •, the pretty 
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loJgfi in the mUit of iliniln nml fluwcr*; the ffcqiuiit 
gliminet l«i the left of tl‘« Clyde, er.il to the tljOit ©f 
the iplendid pabcc of I’glintnun—all tontrilmlc to the 
brartiy ami ir.tcreit ©f the nalk. It wai there that, 
in IMS, the eelebralcd Touniatneiit attracted a]) the 
tint airy of the rlnttectith century, and imparlrd to 
the languid dandjhm of Young lingland lonetling 
very mntli akin to a ‘teni'.lian/ 

The tillage of Kilwinning tlandt on the right hnnV 
of the rim Oamoek, which joi-.i the Irtine and 
cmptiei itftif into the Clyde. In aifodatlont the 
pbcc ii rich t in CTcry other rcipeci It if poor and 
ecirforllcj* enough. Now, notwlthitanding that we 
haie nitTicicnl rcTcrenee for the p5»l and anllcipaiiortf 
of the future, we confrii to a certain prejudice in 
fat our of the prefcol, when our penonal eornfortf end 
taatet are eoncemed ; and unlcii we adopt that prhfil- 
leti, and p'fhapi aeareely reipcctahle, itylo of exiil. 
cnce, known among poet* at living ** In tic Ideal"— 
hut flatied hy TricirocTlty and mere honertr at lome- 
tlirg wone than an actual parrel—il if dilllcult, with 
my lalitfaction, to exchange the one far the other. 
kVe cannot, therefore, recomnjer.d Kilwinning at an 
eligible retidente. 

T1 e locality dciivet iu nime from fit. kVinnlng, a 
Seotliili faint of the eighth ornlury. The abbey wat 
founded In the twrifth century, by Hugh iJe Mcrtille, 
for a colony of Tyrt>ncn»iin monkt, from Kelts { and 
wa« dedicated, like the church whirl preceded it, lo 
St. kViiming. Tlie nonka of Kilwinning were cele¬ 
brated eten above all their contentporariet for their 
crafiinevt and chicanery, and for the power which they 
cxcrcitcd over the duped and deluded cemtuuniiy. 

To the writ of the Abbey there i* a fountain, known 
at ‘ St. kVinning'a Wellt' which, in Ike year IIBI, 
ecc.'rding to linvcden, ran blool for right daya and 
night*. A tradition cunrnt in the npighbouihood 
nttcrU tliat thli fountain, on the annivrrcary of the 
death of the faint from whom it derive* in uaine, nn 
blood for a ttated period, during which it wat vittled 
by large number* of people from the lurrounding 
country, in the belief that tlic crimton ilrcam wai a 
certain cure for all dlieaiei. Not more than a doxen 
yean ago, n curiout light wat thrown upon thit tub- 
jeet. An underground communication of leaden pipes, 
was ditcovered between the wcU and the ruins of the 
abbey ;J and it would appear that the monks made 
ute of thit medium for the conveyance of their patron's 
blood i 

The abbey wat almost totally annihilafeJ fn 15 CO, 
by Alexander, “ the good Earl of Olcncairn," by order 
of the States.General of Scotland. The ruins remain¬ 
ing arc In n course of rapid decay. 

I.ike the city of York in England, the town of Kil¬ 
winning in Scotland is known ns being the first place 
where freemasonry was established in that country. 
It Is said to have been introduced by a community 
of the order from (ho continent. James I, patronized 
and became Grand Master of tlio mother-lodge, which 
bad for a long time slumbered in obscurity, 


In tlie immediate ntighbourhood are tho Egtintonn 
Iron-works, and numeroii* coal-pili, which eiTold 
employment to a large number of person*«—who, 
however, ore chiefly Irish. The touriit should net 
forget that the parish churchyard contains tome Inte¬ 
resting monuments{ and that from the lower, n view, 
unequalled hereabouts, of the surrounding country, of 
the hillt of Cnrrick, of the proud peaks of Arran, and 
of several smaller islands to the northward, is obtainable. 

Saltcovti ash AanaotsAs. 

A few miles of wcll-cullivatcd country, to the soutli- 
wfftl of Kilwinning, lie* between that place and Salt- 
coali—a tmall town, lituated on a sandy level. Tlie 
place pottciic* n tmall harbour, the boat* belonging 
to which arc engaged chiefly in the berfing trade. 
Our old friend. Tradition, asicrts that the manufacture 
of tall wat anciently earned on here hr a tmall com¬ 
munity of individual*, who used coal for the purpose 
of fuel, which they found near the surface in their 
neighbourhood. Sialtcoati was also tho first place in 
rieoiland where migrieiia was manufactured in eonnee- 
Iton witli talt. The male portion of the population arc 
now principally engaged in light weaving. 

Saltcoats is very intimately connected with the flou- 
rtihing town of Ardrosian, which, situslcd at the 
northern extremity of the Hay of Ayr—of recent con- 
ftruclion, and composed mostly of houses belonging 
lo a more wealthy clast of people—Ardronan presents 
<1 powerful contrast to its tile-roofed, imoke-begrimcd 
neighbour, Svlteoils. During the last few years, con¬ 
siderable iiRprorementi have been made in the town, 
and various elegant villa* built in its neighbourhood, 
for the aecninmodation of tumincr vUitora. The sea¬ 
port of Ardrosian was founded by the late Earl of 
Egllntoun, and it finely sheltered from all but soutli- 
wcsterly gale*, by the Horse Island, and other out¬ 
lying rock*. The harbour will come into the possession 
of the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Uailwoy 
Company, in 1820; when that undertaking—from 
which it is expected the town will derive to much 
benefit — will be completed. The distance between 
Ardrosian and Eclfost is accomplished in eight hours, 
by means of the hmdiome and commodious steamers, 
conitantly running, in connection with the Ayrshire 
railway. The harbour revenue, from this aird other 
lourccs, amounts to a considerable sum. 

Laros—Its Harbour and Hills. 

Still traversing the coast, to the northward, we pass 
through Kilbride, and are at length “ out of the world 
and Into the Lvrgs." This health-inspiring district 
was the scene of the confliet between Alexander HI. 
and his army, nnd the Norwegian invaders, under 
Haco. The place seems literally “out of the world," 
and cut off from nil earthly connections. Enclosed 
on all sides but one by vast hills, it Is open only to 
the rrith of Clyde—here so busy and so beautiful. A 
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little to the southward, the larger Cumhray lies out in 
the water; Fairlie Roads intervening. The hills, covered 
with fine pasturage, gradually lower as they approach 
the shore; but in some cases stopping with remarkable 
abruptness, leaving almost perpendicular declivities, of 
considerable height. “For a mile from the northern 
boundary, the uplands form at their base what seems 
an impregnable bulwark, or perpendicular marine 
breastwork of rock, rising in some places fifty or sixty 
feet above the road, and seeming to overhang it. When 
covered with icicles, and lit up by sunshine, in winter, 
this huge natural wall is a glorious object—a stupen¬ 
dous cabinet of the richest gems.*’ So says Fullarton, 
in his ‘ Gazetteer of Scotland ;* and we can well 
imagine such an eifect under such circumstances. 

The remains of old castles abound in the neighbour¬ 
hood, all of which are worthy of a visit. Between one 
and three miles of the village stands Kelbum House, 
a seat of the Earl of Glasgow; behind it is a romantic 
glen, of great beauty; at the head of which, over a 
wild and lofty precipice, a stream descends. Winding 
dowm a narrow path, it again, at but a short distance 
from Kelburn House, falls over a precipice fifty feet 
high. 

Brisbane House, a residence of the family of that 
name, stands to the north of Largs, surrounded by 
tasteful pleasure-grounds and picturesque scenery. 

Southward of Largs there is a large plain, said to 
have been the scene of the contest of the Scots with 
the Norwegian invaders. .Hereabouts there are nume¬ 
rous vestiges of cairns and tumuli; below wdiich, in 
all probability, lie the dust of many a 

“ Nonvegian warrior grim. 

Savage of heart, and large of limb/* 

A large quantity of human bones wdiicli have been 
found buried under a large mound overlooking llie 
town seem to justify this conclusion: and there are 
various other memorials of the battle of Largs. 

The battle between the Norwegians and the Scots 
is the great event recorded in the history of Largs. 
It is seldom that a story loses anything by repetition ; 
^ but such has been the case with regard to the conflict 
in question. Tradition represents the force of the 
former to have been nearly overwhelming, and their 
defeat well nigh miraculous. The old writers, too, 
have recorded the event as sufficiently marvellous; 
and it was not until the sober pen of the modern 
liislorinn toned down these patriotic imaginings into 
something quite common-place and practical, that there 
existed any doubt of 5,000 Scots having defeated 24,000 


Norwegians, and driven them ignominiously from the 
field. The fact, as stated by Mr. Tytler, is that the 
force of the Danes did not amount to more than 900 
men, w’hile that of the Scots W’as 1,500 ; and that the 
discomfiture of the Danes W'as increased by the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, which king Haco attributed to 
■witchcraft. It is as well that such points as these 
should be put in their true light. The fact is suffi¬ 
ciently honourable to our own countrymen as it stands; 
and even if it were not so, the character of the country 
could well sustain the loss; for it -would require a 
tolerable amount of even defeat and discomfiture to 
deprive Scotland of her reputation as a brave and 
martial nation. 

The appearance of the village is very beautiful. 
Most of the houses are of a superior order, for the 
accommodation of visitors—from whom the chief sup¬ 
port of the place is derived. Villas are scattered here 
and there at each end of the village, and also on the 
neighboux*ing eminences. The scene at the small quay, 
overlooked by a fine terrace, is, during the summer 
months, extremely animated. Nor are baths, and a 
library, and the usual concomitants of a watering-place, 
found wanting. 

The June Fair on St. Columbus day, vulgarly called 
‘ Colms-day Fair,* has fallen off from its former im¬ 
portance, and is now but a miserable remnant of xvhat 
it w'as. 

The parish church is a neat building, situated at 
the northern extremity of the terrace facing the sea. 
At its northern end there is an aisle, constructed in 
1636, by Sir RobertMontgomery of Skelmorlie. Its 
interior is lofty and imposing. “ The roof is embowered 
or vaulted semicircularly with boarding. It is thrown, 
by pointed Gothic arches, mouldings, and panels, into 
forty-one compartments of various forms and dimen¬ 
sions—each of which is adorned, with the pencil, with 
a religious, moral, emblematical, fanciful, or heraldic 
subject.'* The family vault of the Montgomeries is 
under the aisle. It is covered by a fine old monu¬ 
ment. 

Past Skelmorlie Castle there is a stream, designated 
Kelly Burn ; which forms the northern extremity both 
of the parish of Largs and the county of Ayr. 

Here, then, -^ve bring our wanderings to a conclusion 
—contented and in good-humour with our resting- 
place ;—and, indeed, it would be difficult to find one 
less exceptionable than the village and neighbourhood 
of Largs. 
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Ti*i wcr.Wfa f JTt DfjVytiSrt, if Hau , 

lU’f lx> tbrrtJrt, h « dimirl lurily in K j 

In r''f’*sJ f r «*5l<4 f'fiKr<‘<^«e tt^^rfy er.4 irriffil 
lairml. A f’f6»j”Jrr rr nfrt lar-r.fr rr 

n’nljf c-'tt'iJ r-'J riitly l*« ^ 

Tlrnr {» inJ |3 alsrpit j 

ttiryVirJ rf 1T« IViV •li'tjr, «ilh J» »iM 1 

m^y r'/^n jSft a-^ 

lif ritrirt. arJ! »Kf tlnVtrj* a"'! 

tr!pfr»''p<-iJ fc*?s:rr, 

iJis f^r «*“*< fisA rf rij tVic t <'>tt 

cafi'Tjr'*^ tmio rf Krtcrf. at'l w^vsM iV'*" 

iTurttrLrt tf l? CK tan-Tit Is tLr »»}« rf I/r tiV \ uJ 

In »et!i I^Aji;J'f. Pet iLm iLfft' iir 

aiLSi’i t-'iiV O.f In ru-fcrrr t-i r«»tr'3», 

i!r itrMtiirttf uforrirt-t *«i Inmjy. OIJ L»rr-.»1 

J.iTl* tie TiJetfiJtriJ Willi tn»Mb»i rf »vfyf»*tV,^ 

jfv!rr.i5ft«r; rs'r **ti! l-rflulrl wilL fit* ivi tL!*’ 

-.y<.*jrri. ifrstlfTr'l tit I tJ rtT a*r 

fvr tl.ra#li-jcrjitn ftJ iltc Kunrtlr lit.ut t ns^stl^lV 
If f-rt iarjy'lraV*,* JYru.iiJ ni-.-.n*: ntt, kS'l eV ir 
itiLx^olPjj’rii mirvfrt, AfJ tLfr, t! r*r U 

t-i-nr rltrt *mrry r.Bit iLifin iLr i "♦I 

J-Vifjtnvt’t: t**fty (if iL« ilCrt *rr cf rirrfxl.'’;; 
Lri-iljr,—ta «f Or fa-<im laDry rf tL' 

!r fclmnit #11 Jtfr rrUVfjtH \V*1. 

los,*a‘<t ei'Wf Tl-nt. wlrtLtf ll r 

ts«t<^ Ir*-J l|*n lo |*'rfrr mlc Irl oi fit}, '".i*!« ip.l». 
ttr.tPji.:tttr4;{tf rr Itint »p.l reltttk'c:! #rtMiy, [ 
wV.k*i ^rp«-fj c.n tl>rf titlural tf t’ <:r#«(]i irr<l 
tlrir wrilA, ilir'r tf iLof trltLrilr ; wlif- 

ll-rr tf fj in»!nly In jurteh ef Irslili, rr trL’tWitli'n. 
cr Aniitrmr-.t: rf iLp j rr cf |Lr tr.tujuc ; rr 

wltllitr, ULt A jinjj^T n«*vlUr, fcf fa itwtUcJ 

lo frltAin all ll.c RftoJ of etrry ki.'i'l I,** can o«t ef 
cTcrj fliw he iltJt*. lie will litre f.ril niHtU to rcciif j 
liii Attei-llon, to rtantfi! Mw Infjulricr, *nl to furr.l*!i 
rtftitlfClInM Anti rowpjrUoni for future liourt. 

Mincer. 

Tlrte tsilcut el^fcti m»y be belt at In torse 

incsture ejart. TJ.c crticr In wl.ich they will be afttially 
Sctptrtcfl tauit Ccpriiil eUtfiy on ibe tliltot'* own 
cnKTenlmre. Wo ibaU flml it mU conrenirnt to 
itlfct two or tbfrt crntj.nl [xtlnf* «n.l wjVc excurtiort 
ftota ibtm. Like inoit toututa, we way bej^lti wltli 
^tailock. Ily Matlock we cf contte wean wlul U 
wore fredicly atylet! by tlie retWenti, Matloek Hath : 
the >iib»« of ^(«Uuek U about a couple of mllei from 
ita mote celebrated iiamttakc. 

It wat not till near ibe eloie of the $c\entccntb 
century that the tntdicinal (jualilEcs of the watera of 
^latlock began lo attract attention. Preriouily It 
waa but A rude hawlel, only known for two or three 
XXllL-aot. lit. 


uninjyrtArl trsleei, wl feS were wotknf by a few handt. 
Puiton btj I'ipg been highly reputed far it* warn 
apil-ift, and wat at that tl-ne muth mortfd to to tot- 
•'rjuerre by the yrstry rf the lurroundirp eowfilry. 
It wl^lt be ex{vfcfrt!, il-rrcfife, frera frrtent expe* 
rWre, that the diworr.r of neatly ilwilar aprinja at 
MatlorV would have alsmulatcit iotc rtitctprUlng In- 
l.aVitant* rf the alrIVity to ptntlde auitAble aeeoTnmo- 
drli^'i (if ibf le who »rl;;ht be W U ntke trial cf the 
tpw rlalwantj 1 «t tVre leeisi Va baec Veen Jittlc 
anaJity felt lo Infure ittasgrn to »i»jt tb** neigh’otw 
h --d, Tl-c jdrfsKut lisk of aeMmnMjtl-n at Mail>ck 
WA» cu'epra la rren wj en It bad IfC wr an c»ta. 
I'idtd t ilh:*? J life. l>efr>e, deiCfiblrg. In the fif»t 
(j'lirter i f t! e »»,-} lerr tb crr.lury,* blianil l<» Matl'JcV, 
»■'>ttiT* I’ll ** U.e hath would lie nucH inure ftr- 
fl^fcu J thn n It, If A i»d atcoy way wbl.li Irada to 
It, ar. 1 r>> a.re: i>J»lton when )ou gel tbtte, did not 
b..-'drr,* Tie n *.!» tl r.<i.gh<iut Dcibyililre were then 
rr>y b>-l; but il.-i c Iridlrg to Matlork—and there 
were rs’ie i’ t.ugb ii—appeir I"* haoe l^^on teen none 
ll in cjJ.r.iry. Sc'i after iM* llfir, bnwertr, the 
way* wrre tr.tc led.roi if .rtablc buiMtnga wereerretej, 
ard ftrfi the t 1'd)e rf ihd lut etntury the Iwprotc* 
i'-n* I iir Iff! fire wish the rrej’tircn ent» of the 
oiirt’irlly I<.-rri»i-^g Malliiok baa long 

air.iu'ril all l! at oirn the driirate and the luxuriout 
riuM irijube. The lulrla aid b''.vdiogd»PU»r« arc 
a*onJ«r.t a .d ntufi't. re , the toiJi ate excellent; 
the ra.T**ay it within a d I'jirc? of a few wllea; and 
f.sw n hrant’i line I* In procrii of COiUtiuctlon through 
Mat5i.fk 

At f.iit ttrirgrf* riwc hithtr mainly fur tbclr bcalth; 
afttrw.rla a a inurU far the tocUty wbich the piste 
afTjrlrtl; tliil later f'W the arentfy a!»o, and beesuae 
It wai 0 e fithijn. Whatercr be the csuiei whicli now 
sttfsej—and douhtleaa all theae combine—they ttill 
cotro bate, and cicn wore i.uuitroutly than formerly. 
Hut the ehaiscter of the place Ii tiot exactly arlmt it 
waa. It baa eJisrged much aa other wsttting^platei 
hsre cltargrd: tl e vidtsiita wake a shorter tiny, and 
•pend ihew time afier another fiihlon. A generation 
or two back fjwlliri itnpped here for three or four 
ii.ontha at a time, and liaetl lochlly while here; they 
dined wueli In common, and fiited their cacningt 
with locbl amuieweiiti and pirlict; kite nr each other, 
and were pteUy much at home. Now each dtnea apart, 
and Hrea ajuirt; and cicn tlie aocial parties nro few 
and frigid. While many who come to drink o.* Uw 
•pringc, or to bathe, remain fur aome time, Uie greater 
number do little woretluiii pats ihnnigti Matlock; but 
the change list not Interfered vrith the prosperity of 
the place, which It ns flaurithlng ai e\er it was, 

• Hi* * Tour of Orrnt Hritain' wm flnt puhbdied in l/db 
. o 
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The situation of Matlock is very striking; it is, 
indeed, almost unique among English watering-places. 
‘‘Matlock Dale,” says Mr. Jewitt, in the ‘Matlock 
Companion,’ “ is naturally a deep narrow ravine, how 
produced, or by what convulsion, must be left to geo¬ 
logists to determine. One side is formed by lofty 
perpendicular limestone rocks, the, other by the sloping 
sides of giant mountains ; and along the bottom runs 
the Derwent, sometimes pent up in a narrow channel, 
and obstructed by the fragments which have, from 
time to time, fallen from the beetling Tor, and some¬ 
times spreading like a lucid lake, and reflecting as a 
mirror the beautiful but softened tints of the over¬ 
hanging foliage.” In this fine valley the little gay 
village is placed. There is hardly what can be called 
a street: the houses and shops are gathered irregularly 
along one side of the road, while on the other the river 
flows at the base of the steep and lofty hills. Before, 
behind, and on either hand, are other vast heights, 
some presenting bare masses of rock, others verdant 
and thickly wooded, while all the lower slopes are 
spotted over with neat dwellings. The stranger who 
is incurious enough not to look out of the conveyance 
which brings him from the railway, gazes around with 
no little surprise when he quits the vehicle in the midst 
of the village. Mr. Rhodes, in his admirable work, 
entitled ‘ Peak Scenery,’ has described with sufficient 
animation the impression which the scene produces on 
the stranger, when beheld under favourable circum¬ 
stances, and “ in the season’s height.” The visitor 
will probably admit its truth; and also agree with the 
concluding sentence: “ A more extraordinary, and, to 
a stranger, a more unexpected and fascinating scene 
but rarely occurs. At the time we beheld it, it was a 
vision of enchantment—a prospect into the fairy regions 
of romance—where all that can delight the mind and 
excite admiration, seemed to be assembled together. 
The stream, as it slowly swept round the wooded hill 
in the front of the Museum, sparkled with the vivid 
reflections of the white houses and the lofty trees that 
adorn its banks : carriages rolling along the road, and 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen perambulating the 
dale in various groups, gave animation to this extra¬ 
ordinary scene. We paused instinctively before we 
proceeded onward, as if we feared to dissolve the charm, 
by obtruding ourselves upon .it. The unexpected 
novelty of the scene produced sensations of delight; 
but the hotels, and all the elegant accommodations of 
JMatlock Bath were soon lost in the contemplations 
of the hills, rocks, and woods, vritli which they are 
surrounded. The objects that at first had both sur¬ 
prised and pleased us, now seemed strangely out of 
place, and we imagined that this sublime dale would 
have produced a more imposing eScct in a wild and 
savage state, than thus studded with gardens, lodging- 
houses, and hotels.” 

Of that there can be little doubt. Gardens, and 
lodging-houses, and hotels, are very comfortable things 
(sometimes) ; hut alas for Iiim who associates thoughts 
of them with his ideas of sublimity, or, indeed, antici¬ 


pates finding the sublime anywdiere in the %dcinity of 
a watering-place. Sublimity steadily recedes before 
the approach of fashion; hardly will it even stand a 
moment against ‘ the progress of civilization.’ It 
would he idle to comiflain of what is in the nature of 
things. We must acquiesce in the inevitable. Learn, 
if not to look on that as best which is necessary, at 
least to make the best of it. Let the visitor, therefore, 
make the most of the gardens, and terraces, and Avalks, 
the hotels, and the museums of Matlock, and he will 
find it a right pleasant cheerful place for a brief abode, 
and the scenery around ‘very charming: he will be 
content to look farther a-field for solitude and sub¬ 
limity. But he may more reasonably complain that 
much of -what would be else agreeable is trimmed into 
formality, or decorated into insipidity; and above all, 
that such provokingly absurd names are appended to 
the objects which on every side engage attention. 

This, indeed, appears to he a fault incidental to all 
places of public resort, and especially to watering- 
places ; but of all watering-places, those of Derbyshire 
are the most extravagant in their nomenclature.. Whe¬ 
ther Matlock or Buxton he worst it is hard to say. 
Here you look up at some rather curious drags, and 
are told they are the ' Romantic Rocksthere you 
see a tawdry cottage, and observe painted up ‘ Cottage 
of Contentment.’ A little further, no doubt, is ‘ Love 
Lodge,’ or the ‘Home of Happiness.* Leaving the 
sentimental quarters, you come upon the historical or 
the classic, and are equally charmed with the aptness 
of the applications, and the graceful associations which 
they suggest. The higher grounds above the Baths 
are the ‘ Heights of Abrahamthen there are ‘Cupid’s 
Cascade,’ ‘ Venus’s Bower,’ ‘ Dido’s Cavern,’ and an 
infinity of other ‘ elegant’ titles. Even a new road 
must he ‘Via Gellia.’ Matlock folks are far from 
thinking that 

“ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

If it were a thing to be exhibited they would prefer to 
style it the ‘flower of loveliness,’ Ask them “What’s 
in a name?” and they would reply, in the words of 
Ben Jon son’s Master Medley ^ (that is, if they could 
speak in such rude English)— 

“ Indeed there a woundy luck in names, Sirs, 

And a main mystery.” 

But some of these places are worth visting, in spite 
of their names. Of the romance of the ‘ Romantic 
Rocks* you may judge after you have paid your six¬ 
pence to their keeper. The ‘ Heights of Abraham’ 
may be easily ascended when the door is opened which 
leads to them (“ where Qd. will be politely demanded”); 
and assuredly there is a very fine view from their 
summit. The Caverns are curious, though ratlier 
disappointing after those of the Peak : seen first they 
are very 'well. That knowm as Cumberland Cavern is 
interesting in a geological point of view. The High 
Tor Grotto, and the New Speedwell Jlinc, have rather 
remarkable stalactites, to which no less remarkable 
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nsTnn are atlatlic\l. T1»c ollifri rtWcli arc iho«n are an^ for l>ioie who lio not care to walk, donkcjrt and 
perhap* Jf** CHtioui, h«t they will afford anmicment eliair* for ihort dUtancct, and varioui \e!ilcle« for long, 
to one Haying for a while here: lo, too, will the are alway* at hand. On llic river, loo, a charming 
•I’ctrifying Well*,’ which rank among the Mionj* of though abort row or tail may be had. It ft a favourite 
Matlock. In them it li cuilomary, aa at Knarrt* practice In the tummer to tall or row here on moon* 
borough and chewhtre, to place articlrt of ^aiiotit light evening*; and even grave and prosy people grow 
description* la order to rccche the Incnjtlslion of quite poetical oml sentlincnt.!! on these occasions. You 
carbonate of lime which Is abundantly' drposUtd from go down by the ' leaver*’ Walk,’ and'—but we thill 
the water. Some of the arliclfi lubmlttcd to this not attempt to describe lucb a iccne, having, unhappily, 
*petrifslng’ proeet* arc luRlcIcnlly odd. Oh! wig*, a clumiy hand at poetic painting: listen, however, to 
bird*’ nesti, and lidics' lock*, appear to be among the what cnthuiiailic heroic* a scientific native can Indite 
most popnlir; but tltgs’ loin* and other large tub- when discoursing on lliii theme. *'On line tummer 
itancet are also to be tern In the different wrlli, I’or evenings, many parties go lo regale thcmtelvet with a 
them, howeser, the taste of the ownert of the well* sail, and loiter on the waters lometiraet to a Itte hour, 
must not be held responsible I they rcccire wlutevrr On luch ofcaiioni the band I* tent for to mingle the 
Uie curious choose lo bring, ehargirg a trifling lent fjr itraint of ' music that charms* with the tolcmn da»h 
the use of the well and for their care In continually of the oar gtiHerlng In the moonbeam | and at Intervals 
ihifUrg the articles, which It is necessary to do, fie* ladic* trill tunc their sweet voices lo heavenly music, 
quently In cnler to prevent them fiom adhering lo the when it I* literally thnlliny, entrancing the toul, and 
Ivottom or to each other. Of courte, In wlut they carrying U aloft In its ecmccption* to kindlier ttk* I” 
prepare for tale they art guldetl by their eapericnee If middle-aged gentlemen can write In tueh a strain, 
of the taste of purchasers t and the odder the object mctrly at the recollection of these evening serenading*, 
generally, the more readily Is It sold. M'hlle ipeaVIng how dangerous must it b« In reality for tender-hearted 
of these plarn we must not neglect (o direct attention young gentlemen to go listening to them beneath the 
to the Museums, which are quite a feature In Matlock, toff silver light of the moon I Verily the gentle youth 
Some of these hare really a splendid appearnnee: the had better beware how he ventures by the margin of 
Old Museum, for example, ha* a large and I andiome I.otcrt* Walk, or entrusts himself on the bosom of 
room filled witli an extensive and costly display of Derwent’s sparkling stream while these fiir syren* arc 
native minenli, both etude and minuCiclurcd, The warbling their “delusive strains i’the moonlight*” Thu* 
brautlfttl floor ipir, which is found only at Castleton, of old Ulysies—but we arc growing poetical; Matlock 
is here chiefly wrought Into vaies and other ornamental air has infected ui; (we should have said the waters 
arlielcs, which, with fimilir articles made of Derbyshire have inspired, but that we never even tasted of the 
marble, are displayed for sale In a great profusion of enchanting spring;) it is time to leave off. 
forms. Some of the fluor spar vase* arc exquisite All ha* been said that teems needful about the place 
specimens of that beautiful material; and In shape and and its nttraetions, and it only remains for us to add as 
workmanship they are equally admirable. Many of our own prirale opinion, that if the rradee hare the 
those which have been fonncrly exhibited here now leisure and means requisite for the indulgence of a 
adorn foreign as well at llritUh palaces, llesldes these, hot-ipring illness, Matlock is as pleasant a place as he 
there it a considerable variety of Italian vases and c.an find for his purpose. There arc good lodgings, 
sculptured aillclci; but these may be seen elicwhere: good living, a delicious air, plenty of company, plca- 
thc lUue John is charaeterittie df the locality. We lant scenery, and water, which, though not quite so 
have mentioned the Old Muicum because It is the hot as that at Buxton, Is hot enough for any moderato 
chief; but the other museum* have also veiy beautiful parboller, — and llicrc arc plenty of doctors, morcoicr 
displays* If the stranger chooses to carry home with to contrive excuses for prolonging the lioliday if U be 
him a specimen of the Derbyshire mineral and Derby- thought desirable. If the iiatienl docs not like hot 
thire art, as a memento of his Derbyshire tour, he will water, there Is plenty of cold, equally mineral and 
doubtless please folks at home, a* well’as at the equally medicinal: end, by the way, a little distance 
Museum; but If he do not, he should at least plc.ise up the neighbouring dale there is for those who prefer 
Iitmscir, by examining one or two of the collections: the cold-water-cure, a hydropathic establishment; but 
they arc open lo the visitor, whether a purchaser or whether the poor soddened souls arc permitted to share 
not. ill the festivities of gny hot*nater Matlock, wc are not 

The nrchitcctuTe of ^falloek needs no space. Tlie informed. If we could afford such a luxury Matlock 
hotel* and lodging-houses, the baths and museums, are would be the place we should choose, and the good old 
the noticeable places; but there Is not one of them hot-water system, with all its comfortable appliances, 
remarkable as a building. The new church Is a neat the remedy. 

structure, erected on a site which deserved a noble The Immediate vicinity of Matlock Is exceedingly 
one. Libraries and all the ordinary conveniences of beautiful, and will doubtless be, as far ns practicable, 
such places ore to be found at Matlock, but do not explored before more distant places bo visited. Here 
require detailing here. The walks and rides around wo can only mention two or three of the more eminent 
arc everywhere pleasant, and In some places grand 5 objects. Matlock High Tor, of which we give an* 
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engraving (Cut, No. 1) is the most striking piece of 
rock scenery here, and not easily to be matched else- 
Avhere. The Avord tor is applied through Derbyshire 
(as it is in Devonshire) to a lofty precipitous mass, of 
rock, much as scar is used in Yorkshire. Tor is the 
Saxon word from which our word tower is directly 
derived. The High Tor is an enormous mass of rock, 
which rises aloft to a height of nearly four hundred 
feet. The lower part is covered thick with various 
trees and shrubs, but above, a vast perpendicular 
wall towers for a hundred and fifty feet, its face bare, 
rugged, and weather-beaten. At the base winds the 
Derwent; all around are objects of only inferior 
grandeur. This is unquestionably the finest part of 
Matlock Dale, and the Tor forms a noble object in 
whatever direction it be viewed. When illumined by 
the setting sun, or the full moon—and the meaner fea¬ 
tures of roan^s introduction are hidden in the deep 
masses of gloom—the effect becomes magnificent. It 
is one of the memorable scenes in a Derbyshire tour, 
Masson, on the opposite side of the Dale, is much 
loftier than High Tor, hut, from its form, is far less 
remarkable. The view from the summit of Masson is 
extensive and very fine: the southern entrance of 
Matlock Dale is naturally inferior to the northern, and 
its original character is pretty well destroyed by the 
cotton-mill, the stiff weir, and prim gardens. Yet, in 
almost any other locality it would he admired by the 


stranger, while ^Yilh Matlock people it appears to be 
the greater favourite. 

At this southern end of the dale is the entrance to 
Willersley Castle, a castellated mansion of the style 
which prevailed near the close of the last century: it 
was erected by Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor 
of the spinning-jenny. The grounds and gardens are 
permitted to be seen on two days in the week, and are 
generally visited by those who make a temporary 
sojourn at Matlock. They are worth visiting; formed 
from what was previously a wild rocky piece of moor¬ 
land, while the air of cultivation and polish was im¬ 
parted which is so needful and becoming in the vicinity 
of a mansion, care was yet taken to preserve the natural 
features, ^ome parts are very picturesque, and others 
afford excellent prospects. The view of Matlock Dale 
from Cat Tor is an admirable one. The house contains 
some pictures, but it is not open to strangers. 

The walks around Matlock are, as was said, very 
pleasing, and there are several places at a short distance 
which afford a good termination to a stroll. The 
village of Matlock, about two miles from Matlock Bath, 
is one of these: it wears a rude old-fashioned air, and 
has an ancient church with a rather fine tower, having 
crocketted pinnacles at the angles. The neighbour¬ 
hood is picturesque, and the views from the summit 
of Matlock Bank and Riber Hill ate celebrated. Oh 
the summit of Riber there was once a very large rock- 
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Irg*»tonf, It Web I* laM to bate borne a contWcrallo 
re*cnibl*nce to the famou* Comlih IfOpn: it wa* 
broben tip icrmt yean ago to tnaVe itone fcneei. 

Itaniall ii another vilUg;* which afTonU a pleatant 
walk over the hilJi of about a couple of mile*, and if 
iifclf a place worth fcrinj; t it ii a village of tnincf and 
miners t and the mining wotki have a itrihingly plc- 
ttirew^tie cficcl as foreground ohjecli to the fine iccncry 
by which theydre surrounded. There is an old cross in 
the centre of the village; and the church Is a tine old 
wcathcr*beaten edifice. 

WiaxtwoiTn. 

But llie character of this part of the country ni a 
mining district may be much better seen by a visit to 
WrVswortli, which is only about three miles from 
MatlacV, Wirksworth Is the ancient capital of the 
lead mining dlitilct of the Low Peak. Tlic Moot 
Court, at which all mining questions and causes are 
tried, is held at IViiksworth, in a neat building erecteil 
for the purpose, called U o Moot Hall. It it luppoied 
that M'irksworlh was ihe chief mining town in the 
time of the Romans, by whom the Derbyshire lead* 
mines arc known to hare l>een worked. Coins, and 
other Roman remains, have been discovered at \Vlrks- 
worth. In the Moot Hall a curious brass dish is kept, 
which servet as the standard measure fur lead ore in 
the Peak district: it was conilrucled for the purpose 
in the fourth year of the reign of Henry VI11., as an 
inscription on it in Uie old Bnglish character states,— 
“by Btsenl and consent as well of all the miners as of 
all the brenners (smelten) within and adjoining Ibe 
lordship of Wirkiworth Pervcll of tl:C said honour. 
This dish to remain in the Mooto Hall, at M'irkiworth, 
hanging by a chain, so as the merchants or miners may 
hare resort to the same at all times to make the true 
measure at the tame,” The dish still remains at here 
directed, adlxed to a chain In the hall. 

"Wirkswoith carries few esldencei of antiquity. It 
stands on a hill side, and is surrounded by other hills; 
the houses are irregular, and altogether the place is 
rather peculiar at well os picturesque. But there is 
nothing in it particularly requiring notice; it may suf¬ 
fice to describe it at a busy town of four thousand 
inhabiuntf. The sites of the mines are marked by the 
engines and works teen on tiie hill sides and in the dales 
all around. Some of them are In full work, some are 
exhausted or stopped. Almost all of them present 
some curious or noteworthy feature to llioie who take 
Interest in such matters; but we cannot enter here upon 
the subject of mines and miners, however inlcrrsting 
it might be. The mining villages, or little collections 
of hovels, with the people about them, might often 
afford subjects for the painter. 

On the way to M'Irkiworth, Cromford will be pasted 
through, but it has no very remarkable attractions. It 
was at Cromford that Arkwright built tlie first mill in 
which cotton was spun by his new machines. He 
afterwards built two more on the same stream, and at 


no great distance from his original mill. Beforo the 
erection of the first mill Cromford was an insignificant 
hamlet; Sir Richard Arkwright purchased the manor, 
erected houses for the work-people whom lie employed, 
and procured the grant of a market for the young town; 
the Cromford Canal was made to terminate there; and 
a railway for the carriage of goods was conitmctcd, 
which connects Cromfonl with the Peak Forest Canal. 
Tlie place has now the appearance of a busy little 
country-town. Hut it has nothing very noteworthy in 
its appearance i cotton-mills, and formal rows of work¬ 
men’s dwellings, posscjs little attraction for the tourist. 
The mills at Cromford still belong to the dcxccndanti 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, who employ about twelve 
hundred hands in them. Tliero are also extensive lead 
and colour works. 

If Witksworlh be visited, It will he a convenient 
occasion to ascend Stonnis, which lies but a little way 
out of the road. But whether Wirksworth be visited 
or not, no ore should stay at Matlock without ascend¬ 
ing Stonnis. The plvce which bears this title is a mass 
of huge blocks of stone, which appear piled on each 
other on iho vtry summit of a lofty hill. Tlie hill 
ilself, with its rocky crest and the ragged pines that 
are growing out of the fissures of the rocks, is a striking 
object: but the glory of Stonnis is the magnificent 
prosjwct which Is obtainable from it. We know nothing 
exactly comparable with it hereabouts, and the author 
of ' Peak Scenery ' asserts that it it without a rival in 
Derbyshire. Few who see it under circumstances simi¬ 
lar to those he describes will question hit decision—at 
least while on the spot i there arc views in the High 
I’s-ak which make one feel the odioutnets of compari¬ 
sons. The passage, or a portion of it, is worth quoting: 
the visitor must decide for himself whether the glowing 
eulogy be deserved. “ I have scaled,” says Mr. Rhodes, 

“ the highest eminences in the mountainous districts 
of Dethy shire—seen from their summits the sweet dales 
that repose in tranquil beauty at their base—marked 
the multitude of hills included within the wide horizon 
they command, and my heart has thrilicd with pleasure 
at the sight; but not an eminence that I ever before 
ascended—not a prospect, however rich and varied, 
which I have descried, was at all comparable with the 
view from Stonnis. In that species of beauty of land¬ 
scape, which approaches to grandeur, it is unequalled 
in Derbyshire. The parts of which it is composed arc 
of the first order of fine things, and they are combined 
with a felicity that but rarely occurs in Nature, 
Scarthing Rock, the woods of M’lllersley Castle, Mat- 
lock High Tor, the hills of Masson, Cricb, and Riber, 
are all noble objects; and the rude masses that consti¬ 
tute the foreground of the picture, are thrown together, 
and grouped and coloured in a manner strikingly pic¬ 
turesque. When I beheld the scene from Stonnis, a fine 
breeze drove the clouds rapidly athwart tho sky, and 
the flitting gleams of light, which were instantaneously 
succeeded by deep shadows, illumined In succession tlic 
various parts of the landscape, and imparted to it an - 
that was powerfully felt. Sometimes the pass-"^ 
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ing chxias corcrcd the ^hole nngc of prospect mlh 
one nnvarica tone of and sober colouring—sud¬ 
denly n bnrfnt my of sunshine intervened, and for a 
moment the spot on vrhich it fell appeared n paradise 
of light amic^t surrounding gloom. An hour at Slonnis 
on such a day impresses the mind vritli a series of 
beautiful irnagei, Wiich in after-life arc often recurred 
to and recollected ^th delight.**— {PerJ: Scenerf/, v. i. 
lOfi.) 

South WiKorirLD and Hardwick. 

A cay should be given, if practicable, to an excursion 
to the above places. South Wingfield is seven or eight 
miles from Matlock; near it is a station of the North 
Midland Rniiv;*av. bv means of which Hardwick mav 

^ ^ m m 

be reached without much difficulty. 

The road to Wingfield is a delightful one. You turn 
off by Cromford, and follow n very beautiful route by 
the Derwent,—a succession of charming scenery, where 
tlic sparkling river flows through a rich, %'crdant, and 
welbwooded tract. You then turn up a steep hill, 
and pata by Holloway, a village situated under a cliff, 
along the brow of which the road is carried for a con¬ 
siderable distance, thus affording a long range of wide 
end noble prospects. But Crich, which is next reached, 
is a mtrch more remarkable place. It is a rough, wild- 
looking nrighbourhoed, but you sec on every hand 
evidences of its subterranean treasures. Here is said 
to be the richest vein of lead ere in Europe. The 
Glcmy Mine on the nimmit of the hill is stated by 
Mr, Adam (in tltc ‘Gem of the Peak*) to haa^e been 


bold hill, which rises before us, proclaim that the object 
is nearly reached for which we have come thus far. 
(Cut, No. 2.) The view of the pile excites at once the 
expectation that the ruin is of a rather superior kind, 
and the expectation is not disappointed. The gray 
i\w-covered gables and battlements have a very pic¬ 
turesque and even impressive appearance, as they stand 
out in vigorous relief from the light sky. South Wing¬ 
field Manor-house wtis erected near the*" middle of the 
fifteenth century, by Ralph Cromwell, lord treasurer to 
Henry VI. It was a castellated mansion, well calculated 
to withstand a stout siege. Its history is not devoid 
of interest. Within these now shattered w'nlls the 
unhappy Mary Queen of Scots avns for several years a 
prisoner, under the care of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
It was while she was hero that Anthony Babington 
sought to effect her escape: her asserted knowledge of 
his conspiracy, it will he recollected, was tlie charge for 
w’hich she was arraigned and condemned. Babington 
at the lime resided in his family-house at Dcthick, 
a little village situated near Lea Wood, on the right of 
the road to Matlock. While Mary w‘as at ’Wingfield, 
Sir Ralph Sadler was appointed captain of the garrison 
placed in the castle. The papers of Sir Ralph, pub¬ 
lished under the editorial care of Sir Walter Scott, give 
curious particulars of the unfortunate qucen*s conduct 
here, and of the strange suspicious treatment which 
her keepers as well ns herself experienced from the 
Court. Sad as is the storj* of ^kIary*R imprisonment in 
England, it becomes more pitiable and painful when the 
miserable details arc read at length in the letters of 
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rallttly trtlJurjr tMtlri of » f'-.rwrr tni! irai tbf 
fTfrjn-Tf *f lip r^rtly cItiI KaniSon cf a lucft^Jini; 
crr.tnty. It «»» csaUnJrt*^ '•Ith i!«e rfjTinJ ta tie 
|•r*^»l,^!ty f f iaTtrij: la eKPour.tfr a itfp*, ytl »o «i lo 
alT.h pf datTMiSc comfort aft*! arfllifctuTsI 
lu ifrRml f'rm an! cl»r»?tfT wHl W ur.<!mtood ly 
ibe fjllanJrg bt)ff asUatt (ft>n Mf, Itlsff Tl^e 
balMirj; rrcihtj cf iwi) fonru, c*ve ef i»i?ch lo 

tbf BortJj H% bfffl l-='U a51 iWf aBtl tbf I'stilh »'Jc 

cf It f:rtnt tbf nffjb »Me tt jJii' ranirt, *l!fJi l.»» 
alta nrjrf* <f \ anjiry* cs ti.c f»»t anl writ »Hf i 
rn rut* cf lie tMitis tbf J»Mft raort mn*! j-tlncJ- 
y>»lJy fa lire c5ri»SlfJ cf Tbc £nl rnlrat»f< 

(t t:r.>Jcr aa trcbti! jratfwiT, f*i ti-f call iWf of lit 
««tbtc::it; ibf Oftrr.ti^oilen IfflrawUb tV.e hrrr 
rTsrt I* cn^tf an atxbH ptrway In lb* nl’dJf cf tie 
aactb ♦Iff cf tbf «r“Jth rcMf.** 

Tb* rulr.* arc r-'w (Tfitly lat ytt trry 

ttlTf. Ity Ibf cTstrtnff cn ll f fKs;SiU cf ibe \ HI 
it a frere H yr».|ffct, »bJr1j f m a uni;^ 

* 2 -:lrT ipj^-trS in tbf pin fCr. A j«ttUn cf lb« 
ctM Icnjf b!» jiiJrbM ey, anl raw trttf* at a 
firra-bMtf, wbHf il f *bUf contl I* a firn-yat-i. Tlif 
cf lb;* U HHI rr *7 Tn*: ibt 

f>errfb, 4 pl!f <rr tw'. ai'I a (oni-if of 
wttb tUVnif ittmy, )rt rtr-.iln h l^iltrtbV fTf- 
♦rTtj'nn, Tb-f c^ri -a* pirt* of t*" buibbrj If I* 0 '>t 
Tcw r**y ta trilr raU lUt *n—f tb»* ir-^in ibf lfi‘t 
fvCSnvtly yrijtf tli as'^<'n^ n»<T‘5f‘ffpff, TIf 
GffitlUn ltT2f‘fiLy 3C fret. ar4 K-.wttrtHtcilyfcttc 
CT,fT tccnac'^lV lilf mrly cTrry otVrTl^tMcf 

tbf f. It li tx-ril'tt. Vo4rr tt 1* a tanlt or crypt 
cf tbf atrse tlif ai ibc l»!t. It it »^{ ♦'PttM by f 53!*t*, 
tO'l bti a biptittsf pTB'rtJt ro-'f, wjVi of 

ann* at tbe centoft of itc pfioo, Tl-it ctyfi, «b»l* 
cTrt It wit Ir,lcnjr4 fvf, bti l*^n r-ijtfalJy iiI rtm 
f TprttjTrJy fffn*imfrtf»b It bit o)>)ya**BiIJ wJcJuw 
at tbc fn4,afiJ ctbtbitia ptiJ fCrct rf t’-M ard ib*'!f 
M <cJli'-n ilmra cf tbf diy. Tlf cirtM wtjb la ibli 
crypt tcRsiJct abirp as4 ctrin. riom enr of tba 
•lowm ibfrt I* a cipttal pmipcct otrr t! f latj* atrrtfb 
of wratd Wlnw. Tlsc room to wbtsb trul.tion polnti 
ftt l! it Ofciipifd by Dufrn Mity, It a very miifrablf 
orf—ifcf Iniiti’i'i it mfttt Itkfly In error. 

Ttif appfira to tf wtclfbftlly j»xr. Ilf re, ai 

onward*, tbf u'llw of tbf itocVIfi;^.frame It beard 
iiitili'jr from alnotl crery bon*e. 

In order to reirb lUrdwIek at ipredily at poittlle, 
lb* Iniln tniy bf taVtn at Pontb V'injf.eld to tbe Cliy 
Croti ittticn, from wbrnea Ibe ditUnce by the lane* to 
Ifardwiel {* al>out four tniirt. OtberwUe ibe toad by 
Morion and I'iliUy mott W tabetr. It I* a pirannt 
one of lomc nine mllci, lesdln^ by a few paiberinp 
of pIctUTCtijuc cottifrer, of wliieh Ibe itorltin^.framf* 
knitter attmt toba lie tnotl frequent itnanl. And bere 
ctpecialJy alonp tbe line of the railway will be iiotlrf J 
tbe ntimfroot amililn" and other wotkt. Tliii tract 
It a part cf tbe great iftdlantl Coal*feld, and bence 
the frequent lecurrenw of ibeie yarious work*. 

Wingfield even i» it* ruinoui aUte It jet n yaluable 


e jample cf tbe domeitic arebltceture of nngland In the 
middle cf tbo Cfleenth cenlury. Ilirdwlck Halt I* a 
prfect ifrerinen ef a manilon at the coniiacnccmcnt 
of tbe acTentfcntb cenlnry, 

Tbe afpeartneo ef ila^wSck, aa you flnt rome opon 
It, It ycry atriklng, On tbe brow of a bold and com* 
ntB'llfig bfll lUndi a roin{»e-!ookfng cilidec, iMekly 
otergrown with ley, and etldently fallen Into tctnpltle 
ruin. Clote by it It aten another tUoeture, alio of 
anUqoe appearanfr, but In perfret rtpalr. Tie form* 
cf thrte lulUIrpt project itrongly from iKc denie 
wood* tbit rt*e beyond tad on cither tide of them. 
(Cut, No, 3.) A* yon draw rearer, tbe more modern 
inir.tlon lotet tsolblng ef the Inltrett Itt fint appearance 
f xtlictl. The quaint tinrommon ebaratter cf the arebU 
teeture at once rrcani lu date, and bring* to tbe 
memerr a bti*y crowd of anociatfon*; and what ap* 
pearfd at a dliTinre to be the elaborate carrtd battle* 
t-ful* cf Ibe lowfn—rnnltlrg Ittelf, wbea clotc at 
Ktnd, Into ibf wtllAnown 1* B—remlnda you that It it 
tbe work cf the fatr.ooi * eatile-lmniing* Countm of 
Bbrtwibary. Hat not meroly on the torrrtt of the 
11*11 ba* tbe *rt her mark; etcry part wiildn and 
without beart tbe *lanp of ifout * fteit cf Hardwick.’ 
Tl.« houae h erry large, and In tf,e qoaintett form of 
I'e l^lrtbrtban ityl* of arebltrettirc ; the tralli arc 
firrred with aowercH* large wl-Jowr, many of tbrm 
fjrrning goodly bay* | at the angle* arc towen, wbicb, 
a* wat tail, late lie Inltlali of tbf eoanlett pierced 
h the panpel tbit larm^unta t! rm. Iluurd tbc top 
of |Vc building it carrlfd a bOuitrade. The wall wbtcli 
ru’Tfundi tbe garden pattakea cf the quainineti of 
atyl* tbttdlitlnguiibei the building iltelf. The central 
gate* ay, by which ycu tntfr, (i rather a fine ttroeture; 
and, with the cibrr erreiioni at tbe anglet of the wall, 
aecr:d» well wiili the bnute. The elab^fatc qualntnetl 
ircmt »o fbarartrrijtie, and it to ronthtentjy main* 
Uit.etl ibrougboui, t! at tbe bmiding produce* altogether 
a degree cf pleaiurt which more tlijtle pile* often fail 
ta eari’e, 11 ba*. happily, cacaped alinoat unaltered 
from the f.nl, and it it now pmerred with the moit 
tcrupuloui care. It it the property of the Duke of 
Dctofiiblre, who oecationilly retidei In It for a few 
wcel»; elie, cJthoBgh quire habirahle, It it not 
t>eciip5«l. 

Tlie interior nobly milnlaini the promlie of the out* 
tide : It bat not entirely eieaj>ed, but it ft perhapi tbe 
moil pcrftctly pfoerred mantion left of tbe date of 
Illiiabeih t and tbe room* retain the ancient filtlngt. 
If tbe original furniture i* not bere, the furniture ii 
jet ail ancient! the wall* are hung with arratj the 
doan are concealed by lapettry banging*! and through* 
out tbe titmoit pains have been bestowed, in order to 
preterro tbe air of antiquity. The Crest Hall, Into 
wbleli Jon enter from the ganlen, I* a ycry itrlklng 
one of its kind: it has a gull cry at one end, with n 
beaty oak bshutrode, and tbe wall* are wainscoted 
with dstk oak, above which tspestry {* suspended. A 
Tcry good statue of Mary Queen of Scots, by West* 
macott, is a noliccnbto feature in this hall, hlary was 
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for some time confined at Hardwick; but it was not, 
as is often stated, in this bouse, which was not erected 
at the time. Her prison was the old mansion, the 
mins of which are close by. The state-rooms of 
Hardwick Hall are all lofty, generally of good pro¬ 
portions, while some are excessively spacious. The 
w^alls and ceilings have elaborate scroll and figure 
work in plaster, of the kind so frequently occurring 
in Elizabethan mansions. The walls, generally, are 
covered with dark oak wainscoting to some height, 
and tapestry is hung above, in addition to wdiich some 
of the rooms < are hung with pictures. The fire-places 
are commonly of large size and of the showiest descrip¬ 
tion : some are of coloured marbles, with most strange 
carvings—the sculptors displaying a supreme disregard 
for grace of form or correctness of proportion in their 
Imman figures, and a very odd taste in all others. The 
floors are usually constructed of a composition of sand 
and lime, similar to that of which the floors in cottages 
arc still formed in this part of the country; these are 
better laid, and some in the chief rooms, wdiich are not 


covered with carpets, look almost like marble, being 
kept carefully sembhed with buttermilk to maintain a 
good colour and polish. In nearly every room the 
letters E S, with the earl’s coronet, appear; and very 
frequently, also, the triple badges of Shrewsbury, 
Cavendish, and Hardwick—the three titles by which 
the stout-hearted lady loved to he known. In the 
state-rooms there is a great deal of very curious antique 
furniture, and much of the tapestry is both curious and 
interesting, though some of it is sadly faded. A good 
deal of the tapestry w^as brought hither from Chats- 
worth, hut the whole has been carefully repaired and 
fitted to the rooms. Of the antique furniture, also, a 
considerable portion was brought here from Chats worth 
and elsewhere: to those who like to examine such 
examples of the skill of a former age, Hardwick will 
afford a rich treat, as may he seen by a reference to 
Mr. Shaw’s * Illustrations of Hardwick,’ In the bed¬ 
rooms there are some state beds, with hangings richly 
embroidered in the style prevalent in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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One of the mojl Interesting rooms Is called ‘Mary 
Queen of Stots* Apartment.' Her urmi are alTixed 
orer the door, with her inillalt and titles. Ills said 
In many books that she was eondncd In this room: 
but the bouse teas not built till nRcr her death i the 
date 1509 is frequently repeated in the panels of this 
room. According to s tradition preferred In the 
family, this apartment was constructed for the recep¬ 
tion of the furniture which had been in her room at 
the old house ; and the furniture srhich it nowconlalni 
Is said to he the same she used. The rclrct hangings 
to the bed, h is further related, srerc embroidered by 
her—a thing not improbable, seeing that she sras 
skilled in the art, and was accustomed to hegulle some 
of the sad hours of her caplirity hy its practice. In 
other bed.rooms there arc sorious and some very beau¬ 
tiful specimens of embroidery, and some of the rooms 
with the ancient state beds and chamber furniture arc 
very curious. 

The dining and drawing-rooms are both spacious and 
splendid apartments. The Presence Chamber, how¬ 
ever, is a more striking room: It is 05 feet long by 
33 wide and 20 higU. All tlie rooms have nnliquo 
furniture, and there are some pictures that will attract 
attention. But the most remarkable room—tiie glory 
of Hardwick Hall—is the Picture Gallery, which ex¬ 
tends the whole length of the house: it is ICO feet 


long, 22 wide, and 20 high. In looking at the exterior 
of the building, the most extraordinary feature appears 
to be the number and size of the windows, which arc 
set so close together, and reach so high, as to bare 
often suggested the comparison of the houjc to a 
lantern. A popular local rhyme terms it—> 

" Proud Hardwick IIsII— 

More windows than wall;” 

and the rhyme will not be thought extramgaht when 
standing In the Picture Gallery, which is lighted by a 
range of eighteen windows, each 20 feet high, and of 
considerable breadth, The perfect lightness of the 
gallery is quite surprising when the room is first 
entered. The room is broken into several hu^e bays, 
from which delicious views are obtained, extending from 
the height of the hill on which the house stands over 
a great breadth of very beautiful country. The wails 
of this gallery are hung with tapestry, which is covered 
by a collection of some two hundred portraits of per¬ 
sons connected with the family of Cavendish, or pro¬ 
minent in English history. The two that desiervedly 
attract the most attention arc portraits of the rcRiarkable 
woman who built the H&IU She has a pleasing though 
keen and positive cast of features. One represents her 
in early life; the other when well stricken iq years j 
and even m the latter she retains traces enough of 
beauty to render It not so very wonderful that, even 
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on her own liard terms, she should have found a fourth 
husband: while the clear keen intellect and decision 
stamped evidently on her countenance, are strikingly 
characteristic of her shrewdness, ready energy, and 
masculine strength of purpose. Many of the portraits 
of the Devonshire family, as the long-armed duke, the 
handsome duchess (mother of the present duke), are 
noteworthy. So, too, are several of the historic por¬ 
traits, such as those of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, Bishop Gardiner, and others; 
but it is unnecessary here to describe them, or to add 
to the list. The only one that needs to be especially 
indicated is the portrait of Thomas Hobbes, the author 
of the ‘ Leviathan.* The portrait was taken in his 
extreme age, and is marked by strong individuality. 
Hobbes, it will be remembered, resided with the Duke 
of Devonshire chiefly at Chats worth. He died at 
Hardwick, whither he had just removed with the family, 
at the age of ninety-two: his remains were interred 
in the neighbouring church of Ault Hucknall, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 

The old mansion is entirely dilapidated; but its 
gray ivy-covered walls have a most venerable and 
impressive appearance. Great care is now taken to 
preserve it. In this building it was that the unhappy 
Mary was for awhile a prisoner. 

The park is extensive and richly wooded. Many 
of the trees—the oaks especially—are of large size, 
and often remarkably picturesque in form. Some yews, 
of noble proportions, also deserve to be particularized. 
Altogether the park is so attractive, the ruined man¬ 
sion so picturesque, and the perfect one, with its con¬ 
tents, so full of interest, and the scenery around so 
pleasant, that a few days might be spent here with 
much enjoyment. And if the stranger feel inclined to 
stay awhile here, he will find a very convenient hostel, 
half inn half farm-house—the ‘Devonshire Arms*— 
at the foot of the hill, just against the entrance to the 
park. A young artist might well employ a few days 
in sketching in this neighbourhood. 

From Hardwick it is about four miles to the Clay 
Cross station of the railway; but should the visitor 
have leisure and inclination to prolong his journey, a 
charming walk of three miles across the park will bring 
him to another rather ancient edifice, well worth seeing, 
Bolsover Castle, which was erected by Sir Charles 
Cavendish early in the seventeenth century. The 
portion of the Castle which is habitable is now in the 
occupation of the Hon. and RevI Hamilton Gray; in 
it is a collection of Etruscan vases and other antiquities 
of that nation, brought together with the taste and 
knowledge which distinguish Mr. Gray and his lady, 
the authoress of the ‘ History of Etruria.* Thence it 
may be well to proceed to Chesterfield, va very old 
town, which has much to requite a diligent exploration. 
The church is celebrated, on account of its crooked 
spire. A good many extensive factories and collieries 
exist in and about the town, which has the appearance 
of being a thriving place. From Chesterfield the visitor 
may return by the railway, w'bich he will leave at 


Ambergato station, whence omnibuses run after every 
train to Matlock. 

Rowsnny and Bakewell. 

We now quit Matlock for a new centre, though the 
places of interest within reach from it are far from 
being exhausted ; and indeed those we are about to 
visit are commonly reached from Matlock by means of 
a fly. But we suppose the visitor to he a pedestrian, 
and therefore must select a spot from which the greater 
number of interesting places may he most readily 
examined. Bakewell will be found very convenient 
for this purpose, and in the town inns of various grades 
will furnish the visitor with the accommodation he 
may desire. Or if he prefer a quiet country spot for 
his head-quarters during a few days, there is, at the 
end of Darley Dale, an inn of wide-spread fame, which 
will supply all he can wish for. This inn, the 
‘ Peacock,* at Rowsley, we shall imagine our home 
for the nonep. 

To reach it we have to traverse the beautiful valley 
of the Derwent, which, from a little above Matlock to 
Rowsley Bridge, hears the name of Darley Dale; 
Owing to the main road from Matlock to Chatsworth, 
Haddon, Buxton, and other of the most visited places, 
passing along this valley, Darley Dale is one of 
the best known of Derbyshire dales, and has acquired 
celebrity equal to. its merits : we need therefore not 
speak of it in detail. From the rugged rocky scene 
at the entrance of the valley, by Matlock, to the 
broad placid one from Rowsley Bridge, it is a succes¬ 
sion of pleasing and often of beautiful views. The 
dale is broad, and the hills on either hand are lofty, 
undulating, and varied in surface. The river, a wide 
and rapid stream, flows close to the base of the western 
hills, while the road keeps under the eastern range. 
The whole extent of the dale has a cultivated and 
cheerful aspect. Genteel houses, enclosed within their 
grounds, appear at intervals ; now a few rude huts, and 
presently a village is met with ; occasionally the engine 
of a lead-mine, or the entrance to a ^quarry, is seen, 
and serves to give character to the locality; while 
the hills sometimes swell softly their verdant slopes, 
spotted here and there with a solitary homestead, and 
crested with foliage, and at others rise up steep, bare, 
and craggy. Especially beautiful does Darley Dale 
appear when the sun is sinking behind the western 
hills, which lie in deep shadow, while the opposite 
slopes are smiling in sunshine; and in the gloomy 
hollow of the valley the river rushes darkly, save where 
foaming over the rocks which check its way it seems 
to create a gleam of light. But Darley Dale is now far 
different to what it was a year or two ago. The tra¬ 
veller who remembers the dale as it was then will 
look with some discontent upon it now. A railway is 
being constructed along the valley; and the most 
enthusiastic admirer of railways would, we fancy, have 
at least a transient feeling of regret cross his mind as 
he looked on the ‘works* of this one in this lovely 
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dale. Thc,pllant playful curvatures of the river were 
once a leading charm in the prospect; now hesulo it 
runs the rigid, harsh, and formal line of the railway. 
The broad view along the dale is for ever changed: 
many n delicious bit of river scenery, familbr to the 
angler or the artist,—who, leaving the road, delighted 
to stroll along the margin of the stream—is for ever 
destroyed: but there yet remain many a prospect which 
the railway has not interfered with ; and they who had 
not seen Darley Dale before the railway was commenced 
will probably not suspect, as they now wander down 
it, that it was once so much lovelier; and so will not 
have oseJess regret excited by the comparison. 

There are three or four things that should be noticed 
in passing through the dale. Oker Hill will be known 
by the two trees which crown the summit. A tradition 
relates that they were planted by two brothers, when 
about to set out on their separate courses in the world. 
The brothers never met again on earth ; but the trees 
lived and preserved their memory; and W^erdsworth 
has embalmed the tradition in one of bis admirable 
Sonnets. Oker Hill has also found a place in the 
poetry of Gisborne. Barley church should be noticed 
for its cite, and visited for the magnificent yew*trec in 
the churchyard. The town of Winster will be observed 
perched among the lofty hills on the left: it deserves 
to be visited; but that may be done another time. 
Ilalf-wey up the dale a good-sized inn on the right of 
the road will, by its sign,' the Grouse,* sen’e to indicate 
what is the character of the neighbouring heights: on 
the opposite hills at Stanton-Woodhouse is a ihootlng 
box, belonging to.the Duke of Rutland. A tower on 
the rugged ridge of the hill at Stanton, 800 feet above 
the valley, commands a splendid view over the moors, 
as well as over the dale. 

Near the head of the dale, just below Rowsley, is the 
confluence of the Wye with the Derwent. The scene 
was not equal in grandeur to that presented by the 
junction of some other rivers, yet it was one of mingled 
amenity and beauty; and it seldom failed to excite 
those nndefinable feelings of sober pleasure which are 
so commonly experienced when beholding the con¬ 
fluence of two considerable streams. But no wtberailway 
has come in and shares in the prospect, putting inevi¬ 
tably to flight all poetic imaginings. The fine view, 
too, which was obtained up the valley of the Der¬ 
went from Rowsley Bridge, and which was so great a 
favourite with all who knew this spot, is in like manner 
transformed. The railway is to terminate—at least 
for the present—in the meadows noitii of Rowsley 
Bridge; and there are now hideous embankments of 
earth, more hideous eheds, and soon will he, moreover, 
a constant turmoil of trains and engines—and all this 
in the very front of one of the loveliest scenes in this 
neighbourhood. It seems an odd site to select for arail- 
n ay-terminus, hut it has so pleased the railway lords, 
and of course there is no remedy but patience. To the 
ordinary traveller the desecration of Darley Dale will 
matter little. He will be spirited through it in the 
rear of a locomotive, and will have little opportunity 


to see or to care whether the scenery be injured or not. 
But, at the end of the dale, even he must regret the 
necessity that has converted this calm and beauteous 
scene into a turbulent and ugly eye-sore. There is of 
course the consolation tliat this new lino will help the 
tourist to ' do’ Derbyshire in half-a-day less than here¬ 
tofore, . 

The Peacock, where we are to establish our quar¬ 
ters, is just by the bridge. It is a quiet old-fashioned 
stone building, in the later Elizabethan style of archi¬ 
tecture, looking rather like a comfortable private abode 
than a public hostel. For a long period the Peacock 
has been in special repute with brethren of the angle; 
particularly has it been so with such of them as ply 
the pencil as well as the rod. Mr. Adam says, " Here, 
sometimes, have congregated Stanfield, Catteimole, 
Oakley, Nash, and Landseer, and many others, both 
of the line and the eaicl, to enjoy their /avourite pur¬ 
suits of drawing and angling." It would he easy 
enough for any one, ever so slightly acquainted with 
artists, to add to the list the names of many more 
‘known to fame,’ who have come hither to recruit, 
after toifing for the Exhibition; but we have little 
inclination to publish the diversions of any one. The 
attractions of this neighbourhood to artists who 'cast 
the fiy' are manifest. Haddon and Cbatswoith, and 
much beautiful scenery are at hand to exercise the 
pencil when so inclined; and the Derwent and the 
IVye to afford diversion. But though it be the painter’s 
inn, painters are not the only eminent guests Mr, Severn 
has had to welcome. In literature, and science, and 
the learned professions, fly-fishers abound; and with 
them, also, the Peacock is an established favourite: 
they, no less than the others, know how to appreciate 
a pleasant spot, good fishing, and when the day is 
ended, good fare, and a comfortable lodging. 

Among the Derbyshire rivers which are celebrated 
for their trout, the Wye and tho Derwent take foremost 
rank; and here, where they unite, is one of the choicest 
spots to fish both rivers. By their junction, and down 
the united stream; along the meadows by Haddon, 
and up the Derwent towards Chatsworth, there is a 
tempting range of haunts, of which the Peacock is 
tiie centre. Deeps are there and shallows, where the 
fly may be cast as the day or the hour may suggest; 
and the well-preserved waters will seldom fail to yield 
a creel of dainty trout and grayling. A genuine dis¬ 
ciple of Izaak Walton will not wish a happier spot for 
the pursuit of his quiet, contemplative recreation; for 
here, assuredly, as old Burton hath it, " If so be the 
angler catcli no fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to 
the river-side, pleasant shade by the sweet silver 
streams; he hath good air, and sweet smells of fine 
fresh meadow-flowers; he hears the melodious harmony 
of birds, he sees many water-fowl with their brood, 
which he thinkelh better than the noise of bounds, or 
blast of horns, and all the sport that they can make." 

'* But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes," 
says our author, a little after, " is that of Aretus, de 
amdulado per antt^na loca, to make a pretty progress, a 
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merry journey now and then with some good compa¬ 
nions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, towns, 

'To see the pleasant fields, the crj^stal fountains. 

And take the gentle air among the mountains/ ” 

' This is the pastime we are engaged in; yet both may 
well be combined by him who has the needful time to 
devote to them, and both be the better performed, and 
more enjoyed in consequence. Doubtless it is an 
excellent thing to have ever so brief a country jaunt, 
and it will “ refresh the soul of man,” as well as invi¬ 
gorate his body. But when a long or leisurely journey 
be made, in order thoroughly to enjoy the country 
some occupation is needed—something that will partly 
engage and divert the attention. The mind falls into 
a querulous or indifferent mood by mere observation 
of scenery, if long continued. If there be no serious 
inquiry or employment, some light incidental one is 
most desirable. Botany, geology, sketching, (and 
every one who visits a mountain district, or, indeed, 
any fresh locality, ought to he able to make notes with 
the pencil as well as the pen,) fishing—some one of 
these is just the sort of occupation that serves to fill 
up a by-hour pleasantly and profitably—and none of 
them better than the last. But we would have the due 
mean kept: none of these things should absorb the 
attention. Of all disagreeable and unprofitable travel¬ 
lers the mere botanist, geologist, angler, or sketcher, is 
the most wearisome and unprofitable. He has neither 
eye nor ear for tl?e grandeur or the beauty even of 
external nature, apart from his own direct pursuit; and 
he is heedless of all the lessons which the ways of life 
and condition of the people he meets with might teach. 
And where so much is left unseen, what is seen is 
almost sure to be seen imperfectly, one-sidedly. This is 
a state which the young traveller—whether his journey 
be protracted, or of briefest space—cannot too earnestly 
guard against. It is no hopeful sign when the eye 
and the mind are closed against any healthy impres¬ 
sions. The best artists and naturalists, like the better 
men of cverj’^ grade who have made travelling almost 
an occupation, have looked abroad on Nature with the 
eye of a poet, and on man with an ever-observant and 
active sympathy: and only by so doing can broad or 
true views be obtained, or travelling produce a salutary 
impression on the mind. 

We have wandered aw^ay from the subject of angling, 
on wiiich we had intended to say a few words, and it 
is too late to return to it: we have a large tract of 
country yet to wander over, and many things to notice. 
The angling reader must he content by this mere allu¬ 
sion to the fishing celebrity of this locality. 

As some of our readers will doubtless choose Bake- 
well as the centre from wiiicli to visit the spots w'c are 
about to point out (and all of them may be visited with 
nearly equal facility from cither place), w*e shall now 
briefly notice it. Bakcwcll is about four miles beyond 
Rowslej', on the Buxton road. It is an ancient towm: 
in the Saxon Chronicle its foundation is recorded with 
great precision. “Anno 924. In this j^ar, before 
^lidsummer, King Edward W'cnt with his forces to 


Nottingham . . . and then he went thence^ into Peak- 
land, to Bakewell, and commanded a town to be built 
nigh thereunto and manned.” It has been supposed, 
however, that this was merely a castle w'hich Edward 
erected, and that a town or village existed here before: 
and we confess to thinking there is sufficient ground 
for the opinion. The word employed in the Chronicle 
is generally read and rendered town, but w'e believe 
that, in this instance at any rate, it would he more 
correctly rendered castle. A little way north-east of the 
town, on the opposite side of the river, is the place 
which is traditionally fixed on as the site of the castle 
which Edward erected : it is called Castle Hill, and the 
fields around hear names that correspond vnth. the out¬ 
works of a stronghold. Of the castle, the trench and 
vestiges of the foundation are said to be traceable. 
From this hill there is an excellent prospect of the 
town and surrounding country, including a beautiful 
bit of the valley of the Wye. 

Bakewell is pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill, 
w^hich rises from the west bank of the Wye. The towm 
has a population of about 2,000 inhabitants; but the 
parish, w^hicb is the largest in the county, contains 
above 10,000. Of the antiquity of the town there is 
little appearance: on the w^bole it has rather a modern 
look. The church, however, is ancient, and of a superior 
order. It is large, cruciform, and has an octagonal 
tower and lofty steeple. Standing on elevated ground, 
it is an important object for a considerable distance. 
A portion of it is of Nonnan date; hut the chief part 
is of the decorated and perpendicular styles,—and some 
of the architectural features are notew^orthy. It w^as 
carefully repaired and restored a few years back. Inside 
are a good many interesting monuments, chiefly to 
members of the families of Vernon and Manners. One 
to the memory of a Foljambe also deserves to he 
noticed. In the churchyard there is a curiously carved 
cross, which has been often engraved. 

In the season Bakewell is a good deal resorted to for 
its warm baths. It has been rather fancifully supposed 
that the springs were known to the Romans: a Roman 
altar was found some years ago in the vicinity of the 
town. For the accommodation of visitors sufficient 
provision has been made. Besides the baths and shops 
and lodging-houses, there are excellent inns—one of 
them, the Rutland Arms, built expressly for the accom- 
moddtion of a superior class of visitors by the Duke of 
Rutland, has the reputation of being one of the best- 
conducted hotels in the county. As the Wye is more 
famous for its trout than the Derwent, and here and by 
Monsall Dale is the best part of it, this inn is perhaps 
more frequented by fishermen who are chiefly eager 
after the sport, than that at Rowsley. It is fitting, by 
the way, that we should mention, for the benefit of the 
gentle brethren, that the landlords of the Rutland Anns 
and Peacock have respectively the privilege of granting 
permission to fish in the Wye and Derwent in the 
vicinity of their hostels. 

Bakewell has very little independent trade. The hulk 
of the labouring population are engaged in the mines 
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and qnarrici in lh« ticinity. Juit oul of llie town ii 
n Utpe cotton.mm, wWch w4i lailt by tbe Atkwiigbla: 
but it if not at prcient at wctV. Bakcwell i« iltuatctl 
afsrly midway between M»tl«k and IJuxton, being 
about ten miles from tbe former and Iwclre from the 
latter town. About balf-a.mile soutb of the town ii a 
spring callwl Peat Well, wWcU li reputed to hare medi¬ 
cinal qualities: it Hands in an Ineloiure, very prettily 
laid out in walks, and planted wiili shrubs, on the left 
of tbe Matlock road. 

Hat>r>oN IlALt. 

If addon is about a mile and a half from the Peacock; 
from Ilakcwcll it is tao rollci. The Vale of Ilaildon j 
from Ilikcwrll to Hoailey is not alone very beautiful, 
but has cTcr been noleil for the richness of its pastures, j 
Thomas Fuller mentions it in hli * IlritMi Worthies* in 
his usual style. " The north part of Derbyshire (called ! 
tlie Peak) is poor alxir< and rich lrnra!h the ground. ; 
Yet arc there some cxeepUont therein. Witness the 
fair pasture nigh II addon (belonging to the Duke of 
Hutland), so incredibly battening of cattle, that one 
proposed to surround it with shillings to purchase it; 
which, because to be set side-ways (not ctlgc.ways), 
were refused.” There base been many bargains broken 
©IT for a far less dHTcrenee. 

Iladdon Hall stands on an eminence, which rises 
bluGly from tl)e rieer In the midst of broad lercl mea¬ 
dows. As its batllcmcnted turrets arc seen from among 
the trees, which partly conceal the extent of the build¬ 
ing, It wears a item and warlike aspect. Hut it appears 
more of a stronghold than it really Is. It was not 
erected till after the period was passed when the feudal 
chiefi were allowed to raiie cattles that might at reed 
defy an army—even of the loserttgn. The oldest part 
of the building was erected in llic fifttcntii century, but 
the greater portion belongs to the sixteenth—and no 
part is later. The manor at the Domesday Surrey 
belonged to the Avene) i. from whom it passed by mar¬ 
riage to the Vernons and Bassetts. In the reign of 
Henry VI. it had fallen wholly' to the share of the 
former. The last Vernon was the Sir George, who is 
laid to have been the lord of thirty manors, and whose 
boundless hoipitallty and splendid ilyle of Jiving pro¬ 
cured for him the toulriqutt of * King of the Peak.’ 
On hii death, which occurred In 1505, his estates were 
divided between his two daughters. Haddon fell to tlie 
share of Dorothy, who had married Sir John Planners, 
the second ion of the Dari of Hutland. Tlicir grandson 
heenme Duke of Rutland; and Haddon has lince 
formed a portion of the Rutland property. For the last 
century and a half Haddon Hall has been deserted; 
Bclvoir Castle, Leicestershire, basing been made the 
family residence. 

Yon cross the Wyc by an old bridge, and then ap¬ 
proach Haddon Hall by a long and rather steep ilopc. 
A lofty embattled tower is before you, the large gate¬ 
way of which is the grand entrance. On passing 
• through this you find yourself in a tolerably spacious 
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quadrangle, the building! around wbich speak aloud 
of a time when stale was maintained after a fashion 
very diflerent indeed to that of our days, and ease and 
elegance were considered of but secondary consequence. 
Tills idr of antiquity is so strong berc, that the appear¬ 
ance of a reUlner In buIT jerkin crotsing from the hall, 
or a sturdy steel-capped soldier stepping from the 
guarxl-room to take a survey of the intruder, would 
hanlly excite in yon any considerable astonishment. 
Around lids court-yard are the great hall, chapel, chap¬ 
lain's room, and ether afurlmenlx,>rith a lurret or two 
lifting their heads at the angles. Except that it it 
ruder and of more defensive style, os well as lomcwhat 
less altered, this first court-yard is very ilmllar in eba- 
raetcr to that at Ptnshurst, described in a former part 
of ihli volume; we may therefore be spared entering 
Into much detail respecting it—and indeed may refer to 
those piges for a grncntl view of a baronial mansion 
of the lixleentli century. \Vc shall thus eseape some 
repetition, and perhaps avoid tediouiness. 

In thti court-yanl your attention is particularly called 
to the chaplsin's room—chielly however for its con¬ 
tents, for the room ilicif is little likely to interest the 
onliniry visitor. Tliesc contents are, fint, some pewter 
dishes and platters of capacious iiie—for which the 
ehaplaln'i room may have been thought an appropriate 
depository. Tlien lliete arc huge jack-boots, thick 
leathern doublets, and cumbrous matchlocks, for wbich, 
unlesi literally' of tlie churrh militant, the clerk would 
hardly seem a fitting keeper. Rut why the cradle 
iliould be placed here it is more tlilTieult to guess. 
The visitor will notice the fire-pIacc and stone fender. 
From the chaplain's room you pass naturally to the 
clia]>e). It is a curious and noteworthy building, 
erected before tlie intddie of the fifteenth century- 
being, with the IiaII,thc most ancient part of thcedillec. 
It is rude and small, but most valuable as an example 
of the domestic chapel of (hat age. In the windows 
BTC lomc fragments of the original stained glass, bearing 
the date I‘127. Jlr. Rhodes, comparing its small size 
svitb the ample proportions of the hall, the kitchens ond 
the larders, observes, that ” the very limited capacity 
of the chape], wlien contrasted with the magnitude of 
those apartments, shows, that though the good people 
of this establishment took up n large space in which to 
manage their temporal oQairSithey contrived to arrange 
their spiritual coiiecrns witliin very moderate dimen¬ 
sions.” Rut this is a sort of sneer unworthy of the 
exceilent autiior. Tlie chapel was undoubtedly large 
I enough for (he establishment, and, as there was a spa¬ 
cious parisii church close at hand, it could not be needed 
for any who dwelt outside the avails of the mansion. 
There is nothing in the size or character of the chapel 
to indicate that religious worsliip was neglected, or 
performed in a grudging niggardly spirit. The space 
in which many a modem peer and his establishment 
** contrive to arrange their spiritual concerns," as con¬ 
trasted with the magnitude of the space devoted to their 
"temporal affairs," might suggest, in comparing the two, 
some reflections very little to the advantage of the 
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modern—^but such comparisons are obviously fallacious, 
and, it is not too much to add, such sneers at the people 
of a former age are absurd. 

The great hall was erected before 1452. It is a 
good-sized room, though hardly so large as some other 
existing halls. Its appearance is imposing. The roof 
is open: the walls to a good height are lined with 
panelled oak wainscoting. Round two of its sides is 
carried a gallery of carved oak—but this appears to be 
somewhat less ancient than the room. . At the end of 
the hall is a dais, and upon it still remains the high- 
board. A capacious fire-place with huge andirons tell 
of ancient cheer. But a curious instrument in this hall 
speaks in coarser tones of the rudeness of ancient hos¬ 
pitality. It is a kind of iron handcuff, which is fastened 
against the screen; when any guest refused to drink 
off a proper potation, he was punished by locking his 
hand in this frame, which is fixed at some height above 
the head,—the remainder of the draught was then poured 
down the arm. It was also used for the punishment 
of other small offences. 

Now the hall is bare of furniture, only a few stags’ 
horns being suspended from the gallery and around the 
walls. Yet is it in its silent deserted state singularly 
impressive, and suggestive to the imagination. This 
hall, the reader may remember, is that which Sir Walter 
Scott describes under the title of Martindale Hall, and 
makes the scene of some chapters in his ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.* The ancient festivities of these halls have been 
so fully described by us already (anfe, p. 10), that we 
need not add anything in this place. What was said 
there too of the change in the customs of the nobility 
when the practice of dining at the head of the retainers 
in the great hall began to be neglected, will also 
apply here. 

From the great hall you pass to the dining-room—an 
apartment constructed when it had become the fashion 
for the lord of the house to dine in private, except on 
special occasions. It is probably one of the oldest of 
these private dining-rooms: it was erected about 1545. 
It must have been in its day a splendid room. The 
. ceiling is divided into compartments by carved beams, 
which have been richly coloured and gilt. The walls 
are covered with panelled oak, a fanciful carved cornice 
is carried round the room, and the fire-place is profusely 
carved. Among other figures the portraits of Henry VII. 
and his Queen must not be overlooked. Here, as in the 
other rooms, the boar’s head, the crest of the Vernons, 
and the peacock, that of the Manners, are of perpetual 
recurrence. The drawing-room, and the bed-room con¬ 
nected with it, are particularly interesting. In the 
former is a noble bay-window. Both are hung with 
tapestry, that will repay examination. The old furniture 
in these three rooms should not be passed unnoticed. 
The rude doors will also be observed, and it will be 
noted that they were all once covered by arras hangings, 
as some of them still are. 

From these rooms you pass to the long gallery, a 
room 109 feet long, by 18 wide and 15 high. The room 
appears, of course, both narrow and low, from being so 


long; but the appearance is greatly improved, and the 
inconvenience lessened, by three vast bay-windows 
which occur at regular intervals on one side of it. This 
apartment was built in tlie reign of Elizabeth, and there 
is a tradition that the first ball given in it was opened 
in person by the virgin queen. In its day this room has 
witnessed abundant gaiety, and one might be tempted 
to moralize in looking upon its present sad and fallen 
state. Yet even now the old walls occasionally re-echo 
to the sound of mirth, and ** twinkling feet** trip lightly 
along the floor. Only a few months back the tenants 
and neighbours were invited to a festival and ball, under 
the presidency of Lord John Manners; and the youths 
and maidens—the Young England of the Peak—parted 
unwillingly from Haddon when the morning sun had 
risen high over the neighbouring hills. In the witli- 
drawing-room adjoining the ball-room are some notice¬ 
able features, and also a few pictures. The floor of 
this long ball-room is traditionally said to have been 
cut from a single oak whi^ previously grew in the 
park. 

There are many other rooms which will be shown to 
the stranger, and all of which are more or less worth look¬ 
ing over. Some have arras hangings, and old furniture. 
In one is a curious antique state-bed, brought here from 
Belvoir Castle ; the last person who slept in it, you are 
told, was George IV. when Prince Regent. One of the 
rooms bears the name of Dorothy Vernon; this lady, 
the daughter of the King of the Peak, ‘‘ the circum¬ 
stances of whose loves,** it has been said, have thrown 
such a romantic interest over Haddon ;’* this lady, it 
will be remembered perhaps—for the story has been 
told a hundred times, and in as many ways—formed a 
secret attachment to Sir John Manners, and, when her 
father refused to consent to their union, eloped with 
him. We are sorry to tell the story in this bald style, 
because the lovely one and her adventures are evidently 
great favourites mth the fair visitants to Haddon; but 
as we cannot do justice to these love stories, and really 
do not like to spoil them, as we invariably do in telling 
them at length, we prefer to run the least risk by using 
the fewest words possible. All the tender meetings, 
soft vows, and pretty occurrences, our fair readers will 
readily supply out of their own happy imaginations. 
We will only add, by way of assisting them, that they 
show here a little oratory to which the fair one used to 
retire, in order to watch from the oriel the fond youth’s 
coming, and the lattice is pointed out through which 
they used to exchange sighs and greetings'; the spot 
too is shown whither they repaired for their stolen inter¬ 
views ; and the door by which on a festal evening the 
lady escaped 

Into the night, and to tlie arms of love/^ 

It was through this lady thus won, let us repeat as a 
climax, that the Haddon property (and a good deal 
more) passed over to the Rutland family. 

The slightest sketch of Haddon Hall would be justly 
condemned that left the gardens unnoticed. These, 
though neglected, show the tall clipped hedges and 
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narrow all*'?* wMcli iV.e memory always anodates witli 
the ancient hall, but«Mch areso edJom futind ex/»tln|r. 
Hero, liowcTcr, they lave been frcierretl, anti now 
happily are little likely to he Oeitroyctl. The Terrace, 
•with Its ijualnl balusters, Is loo well-known from pic. 
turos (and ceery recent exhibition Ins contained more 
than one) to nml more than mention here, llie Upper 
Terrace (or, if the fair reader pleases, Dorothy Vernon’s 
lVal}:)h 3 f feen seldomer psintedorpraJinl—hut to our 
thinltin;» It Is, with the ilelidons avenue of nohle limes, 
fir more channinj!. We had almost forgotten to men. 
tion the view from the Hsplc Tow cr, and from the turret 
at the angle, Trom the tower the eye ranges far and 
wide over a beautiful country; .and then turns to pare 
with fresh interest upon the roofi and courts of the 
ancient mansion. The least sentimental will hanlly be 
unmoved, the least thouphlful scarcely escape from 
pensiveness, at the mind turns from these remains of 
the dim past, and looks over the haxy mountains, 
emblems of the dreamy future. Xay, ei cn the outline of 
some slender foot, cut by admiring swain on the leads, 
might almost lead one to noralire, as the date Sncloird 
within its boundary tells that the fair one and the swain 
arc alike mouldering In the grave, 

Tlic great charm of II ad don is the almost perfect 
example it alTurds of an ancient hsli. Altogether it is 
, a noble relic: perhaps the most perfect of its age, and 
in many respects the most interesting, .as it is certainly 
the most picturesque. To one who passes hastily 
through it, often it appears hut small, and rude, and ; 
mean. Yrt the most indtlTcrent will It soon interest 
if examined at leisure t and the most skilful will it 
longest delight and most thoroughly stimulate. Not 
alone did Scott draw Inspiration from Iladdon: painters 
of every class have here BCquIml knowledge, and In 
return have done honour to the ancient pile. Cattcr- 
mole has repeopled its balls ; Nath tllut Era ted the | 
glories of its ancient state; Creswick eternised the ter- j 
race in all its vernal bloom: and many another has 
in his manner embodied some feature of the matchless 
c-difice. Our steel engraving represents Iladdon as 
Men from the meadows on the Ilakcwell side. 

CitATIWOBTII. 

Wc now proceed to a mansion which is in all respects 
a striking contrast to that we have just quitted. Chats, 
worth is perhaps on the whole the most splendid resi¬ 
dence in England, and well dcsenes its title of the 
Palace of the Peak. In the seventeenth century, 
among the 'seven wonders of the Pent,* which were 
celebrated as well in poetry ns by common fame, Chats* 
worth held an enviable^place; but the Chatsworth of 
that day would sink into insignificance if put Into 
comparison with the Chatsworth of the present. 

From Iladdon there Is a way over the hills and 
through private grounds and roads, by which the dis- 
tance to Chatsworth is not above two miles and a half, 
'This way is very beautiful; but ns it is not a ptiblic 
one, we shall not now pursue it. From the Peacock 


SOI 

a patli leads alongside the Derwent quite to the man¬ 
sion, The distance Is somcwbit more than three mifes; 
a pleasanter way can hardly be desired. 'The riser, 
which is here and there overhung with foli.ige (hut not 
enough to interfere with the sport of the angler), now 
rushes foaming and sparkling over rocky shallows, and 
again seems to sleep in the deep pools. Ilefore you 
stretches a long broad valley, through which the river 
meanders; on Wther side are lofty Iiillt; in front are 
Olliers, which recede into the blue distance. One or 
two picturesque waterniills and foaming weirs arc pvt; 
and then the Palace of the Peak comes full into view, 
its long front gleaming in the sunshine, and thrown 
into stronger relief by the luxuriant plantations that 
cover the lower slopes of the hills which rise behind 
it. On the heights, which are hare, and from which 
masses of gray eng protrude, is a lower that hears the 
ling of the noble owner of the domain. In front of 
the mansion is the river: on one side jets of water 
stream up aloft far almvc the lops of the tall elms. 
The broad park is spotted over with trees, Handing 
singly or in groups; while hundreds of deer lie under 
ilicir shadows, or arc neattcresl about the open glades. 

As you draw nearer, and view ihe house from the 
higher grounds, hut still on the opposite side of the 
river, its somewhat peculiar features are seen to great 
advantage. (Cut, No. •!.) TIic building ranges north 
and south; its chief front facing the west. It consists 
of a large quadrangular pile at the south end, from 
which proceeds a long extension, which terminates 
northwards in a lofty and massive structure. The 
facade, which is 750 feet in length, is peculiar, but 
ecTlainly has n grand enVet, The style of the edifice 
is Ionic, hut the whole has an Italianized character. 
In front ore extensive terraces, ornamented with statues; 
and statues and vases embellish the building. You 
cross the riier by a bridge, which is ornamentcfl with 
statues sculptured by Crbbcr, and enter the mansion by 
a grand Roman arch. 

The first house at Clialsworth which laid any claim 
to splendour was erected by the Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury, the builder of Hardwick, and also of another 
mansion in this county. She became possessed of 
Chatsworth. by her marriage with Sir William Caven¬ 
dish ; and she made all her husbands settle their estates, 
as far as they could, on her. This building was for 
a while the residence, or prison, of Mary Queen of 
Scots. In it, too, for many jeirs, the philosopher of 
Malmesbury was a resident. His strange mode of life 
at Chatsworth has been clumsily sketched by the 
author of the * Fives of the Cavendishes,’ and with a 
more facile pencil by St, Fvreraond. Hobbes has not 
forgotten to sing the praises of Chatsworth in his * De 
Mirahilibus Peed:* Cotton, too, gives it honourable 
place in his Peak poem. During the civil war it was 
the scone of several encounters. When, in the reign 
of James II., the Earl of Devonshire, after in vain 
endeavouring to prevent the arbitrary proceedings of 
the king, retired from public life, he sought occupation 
in planning the erection of a new and m'lre splendid 
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mansion. The actual building was begun but a little 
•tt'bile before the Revolution. In bringing about that 
great event the earl took a leading part, and he was 
rewarded, in consequence, with the title of Duke of 
Devonshire. The building was completed in 1706. 
William Talman was the architect employed; but 
Wren is believed to have been also consulted. This 
building is the square pile which forms the southern 
end of the present edifice. No material alteration took 
place at Chatsworth till the present Duke of Devonshire 
commenced those additions "which have entirel)’’ changed 
the appearance and character of the place. The whole 
of the present building, "with the exception of the 
original square structure, has been erected since 1820. 
The architect of the new portion was Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville. The stone of which it is constructed was all 
obtained from the duke's quarries: it is a sandstone, 
of a rich warm tint, and beautifully veined. The grand 
arch affords some excellent specimens of it. All the 
additions have been made on one side,—a circumstance 
by which an irregularity hardly consistent, perhaps, 
w’ith ‘classic’ style has been produced, but which has 
certainly given to the vast edifice something of origina¬ 
lity, as w'ell as greater lightness and picturesqueness, 
without at all interfering w’ith its stateliness. 

Over the interior of Chatsworth w^e must pass has¬ 
tily : the briefest description of it w'ould require far 
greater space than we can afford. The rooms are 
spacious and lofty; and not only fitted up and fur¬ 
nished in the most sumptuous manner, but stored with 
an innumerable variety of the costliest articles of taste 
and luxury. The ordinary visitor to Chatsw^orth, 
however, w’ill now obtain but a very imperfect notion 
of the magnificence of the interior. Several of the 
most splendid of the state apartments, which used to 
be shown to the public, have been closed from them for 
the last year or two ; and Chatsworth, in consequence, 
leaves a very different impression on the mind. Tlie 
part now permitted to be seen consists chiefly of the 
State Apartments of the older part of the mansion. 
For a list of the rooms which are showm, and a descrip¬ 
tion of their contents, the reader must turn to the 
Guide-books; here w*e can give but a few general 
remarks. 

The chief apartments arc so arranged as to permit 
them, on state occasions, to be throwm open cn snite^ 
They arc connected by openings of equal brcadlli, and 
as the state rooms occupy the entire length of lire 
mansion, a vista, unrivalled in England, is obtained of 
nearly 7o0 feet. The effect is described by those w*ho 
liavc witnessed it, when the whole has been set forth in 
its utmost richness, and the rooms were filled witli 
brilliant company, to be of surpassing splendour. In 
the fittings and embellishments of the .apartments it 
appears as though the resources of art and of w'calth 
had been tried to the utmost. Fancy woods and 
marble, with carved work and gilding, arc everywhere 
pmfusely lavished. Instead of the lining of the avails 
being of paper, rich silk brocades and velvets are 
cm])loycd, as nko in the curtains of the windows and 


the hangings which conceal the doors. And then not 
only is the furniture commensurate, but, as w*as said, 
pictures, statuary, vases, and other costly articles 
abound on every hand. The library, the drawing-room, 
and the music-room—the richest of the apartments—are 
among those, if we remember rightly, W’hich are not 
now showm. 

Among the works of art which embellish this princely 
seat, the carvings of Grinling Gibbons claim a foremost 
place. When the older building was erected, Gibbons 
was commissioned to execute the carved ornaments of 
the grand rooms. These rooms accordingly possess an 
almost invaluable collection of carvings in wood. They 
consist principally of cornices, and brackets, and fes¬ 
toons ; 'which are formed for the most part of flowers, 
shells, dead game, and scroll-work. In looking at 
these carvings as a -whole, and with reference to their 
several purposes, the feeling becomes very strong that 
Gibbons’ genius was rather executive than inventive. 
Nothing probably in such a material as wood can surpass 
the wondrous skill displayed in imitating the various 
objects represented, or in giving to each accuracy of 
surface as well as of form: the soft feathers of birds, 
whether smooth or ruffled, the crisp flowing foliage, the 
downy skin of fruit, are all given with extraordinary 
facility and almost deceptive truth. Yet beyond that 
the artist does not advance. Equally with the lace- 
frills (his famous masterpiece), or the net of dead game, 
■which 'were executed chiefly with a view to show his 
executive power, all is merely imitative. And so little 
did appropriateness of ornament enter into his thoughts 
when designing the carvings for an apartment, that he 
has adorned the walls of the chapel with game and 
fruit, just in the same manner as he has more suitably 
decorated the dining-room. With however that draw¬ 
back—that there appears to be a want of definite artistic 
purpose—these carvings must be regarded with almost 
unmingled admiration. On the whole, we think them 
inferior to Gibbons’ carvings at Petworth, but they arc 
without rivals elsewhere: and they command that 
kind of homage which only the -works of genius can 
command. How poor and unsatisfactory after the first 
glance are the gold and the marble and the silk 'which 
here line the walls, ^hen placed beside these productions 
of mind ! It is proper to add, that a large part of the 
carvings at Ciiatsworth were executed by Samuel Wat¬ 
son, a native of Derbysliire, under the direction of 
Gibbons. Wc regret to be obliged to add, also, that 
the wood carvings are suflering terribly from the ravages 
of insects: some endeavour ought to be made to stay 
the mischief before it be too late, 

Chatsworth contains a great many paintings. As is 
usually the case in these lordly lialls, the larger part of 
them bear the names of the great masters of Italy and 
Holland : often, no doubt, without suflicicnt authority. 
But the pictures at Chatsworth arc not such as dwell 
on the memory* Tiieir superiority as works of art is 
not sufficiently great to interest you in spite of their 
subjects; and generally their subjects are not such as 
to excite much sympathy. To a lover of art—still more 
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Sovereign of Europe* TIig statue of the Mother of 
Napoleon is also a noble conception, and admirable as 
a work of art* Like the other seated statues, and larger 
groups in this room, it is made to turn readily on a 
pivot, and thus allow of its being seen on all sides, and 
under any light. The works of Canova are not his only 
memorials here. A colossal bust of him is placed at 
the end of the room; and his modelling-tools are pre¬ 
served under a glass. Cupid extracting a thorn from 
the foot of Venus, by Tenerani, is the next most attrac¬ 
tive of recent Italian works. The works of Finelli, 
Trentanovi, and other of their countrymen, it is needless 
to catalogue. Of the productions of German artists we 
have already mentioned Thorwaldsen*s Venus, and shall 
only add that, forgetting the deity, it is a charming 
work of art: the difference between the German and the 
Italian goddesses, by the way, is very striking. There 
are also some exquisite bassi-relievi by Thorwaldsen 
of subjects from Homer, of Morning and of Night. 
His bust of Cardinal Gonsalvi must not be overlooked. 
Schadow’s Filatrice is one of our favourites among the 
German works. Our English sculptors hardly keep their 
place—few, however, of their higher efforts are here. 
Gibson’s Mars and Cupid is perhaps the best, but it is 
not his best. In the state-rooms there are some of 
Chantrey’s admirable busts, and some little inferior by 
others. The colossal vase of polished granite which 
occupies the centre of the sculpture gallery, was pre¬ 
sented to the Duke of Devonshire by the King of 
Prussia: it was executed by an artist in Berlin. In 
one of the state-rooms there are a pair of vases which 
were a present from the Emperor of Russia. In the 
conservatory adjoining the sculpture gallery is a copy 
in marble of the Medicean vase, the size of the original. 

The riches of Chats worth are far from ending with 
the house. The gardens and grounds are no less costly 
in character or worthy of examination. Of the gardens 
themselves we can only say that they exhibit all that 
the highest horticultural science joined with unlimited 
means could accomplish. Of the artificial works, the 
“water-works” will first be pointed out to the attention 
of the visitor. They have always been celebrated. The 
old works where the water bursts suddenly from every 
part of a building, forms a cascade, and then after 
flowing towards you down a series of steps for some 
300 yards, sinks under the path ; this, and the tree that 
sends a shower from every branch on the unwary who 
venture nigh it, and the snakes that pour out a hundred 
little streams upon those who run to escape from the 
tree,—these elaborate puerilities we need but mention. 
The reall}'^ noteworthy water-works are the vast aque¬ 
duct and fall on the heights above, and the powerful 
jets which rise from the large basins in the arboretum. 
In the grounds of the original Chats worth of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury there were fountains, but they were some¬ 
what different to these. Cotton, in singing of the Chats- 
worth of the seventeenth centurj'^, gives a very poetical 
account of the chief fountain: 

“ Now in the middle of the great parterre, 

A fountain darts her streams into the air 


Twenty foot high 5 till by the winds deprest, 

Unable longer upwards to contest. 

They fall again in tears, for grief and ire 
They cannot reach the place they did aspire.” 

‘ Wonders of the Pealc' 

But the fountain which for a good many years has 
played here sends its streams 94 feet into the air. 
And now another fountain has been constructed, the 
jet of which rises to an altitude of considerably above 
200 feet! For this unrivalled fountain the water is 
brought from a lake or reservoir of some acres area, 
constructed for the purpose on a mountain summit 
some three or four miles distant* This fountain only 
plays on special occasions; the other always when the 
duke is at Chatsworth, and at any other time when 
visitors come to the gardens. Exceedingly fine is the 
appearance of the snowy column rising far above the 
tops of the lofty trees and breaking in the most graceful 
curves,—and the falling shower glittering like myriads 
of diamonds in the brilliant sunshine. 

The next marvel is the Conservatory—the largest in 
the world. Some conception may be formed of this 
immense pile of glass from its dimensions. It is 300 
feet long by 145 feet wide, and the centre of the arch 
is 65 feet high : it covers an area of nearly an acre. 
The basement wall is about four feet high ; above it 
all is glass. The plan is a simple oblong. Mi\ Adam, 
from whom these dimensions are taken, says, that it 
contains “not less than 70,000 square feet of glass,” 
and that the sash-bars would, “if laid end to end. 
reach to the amazing distance of forty miles.” About 
four miles of iron tubing are required to heat this 
enormous structure. Round it a subterranean way is 
made, in which is a railway, thus enabling whatever is 
required in the conservatory to be carried without difii- 
culty to any part, and without causing any unsightliness 
The conversatory, like all the recent changes in the 
grounds, was designed by Mr. Paxton, the eminent 
horticulturist, who has the entire direction of the 
grounds and everything out of doors at Chatsworth. 
The conservatory stands in the best situation that 
could be selected for it, both for shelter and for show: 
“ the thick wood to the south of the water-works was 
cleared to the extent of several acres for the purpose.” 
Its appearance is superb. The interior contains a col¬ 
lection of exotic plants for which the east and the west 
have been alike ransacked, A carriage-way is carried 
through the centre of the conservatory, which permits 
of its being seen (as it has been shown by the duke to 
his grander visitors) while sitting at ease in a carriage- 
and-four, there being ample space for the evolutions 
of-such a vehicle. 

The Rock Works are among the most astonishing 
of the recent doings at Chatsworth, and, if we may 
venture to say it—among the most unsatisfactory. No 
efforts of man can rival the majesty of Nature. He 
may, as here, pile rock upon rock, and skilfully conceal 
the means by which he has effected his purpose; but 
the result is formal and feeble when compared with her 
least wondrous cHfi* or ravine. One of these objects, 
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divers kinds, within the boundary of some comparatively 
narrow district. North Derbyshire is very rich in 
these remains, and a walk to Stanton Moor wdll enable 
us to examine conveniently a few of the various classes. 

From Rowsley there is a way over Peak Tor and 
along the Stanton ridge, by which Stanton Moor may 
be reached within a distance of three miles. It is a 
rough road, and there is a long hill to be ascended, but 
the summit when gained commands magnificent views, 
both over the valley of the Derwent and in the opposite 
direction. Once this moorland tract must have been a 
wide desolate waste; now it is in good part inclosed 
and cultivated, or covered with plantations. Over the 
whole Stanton Moor, on Harthill, which is separated 
from it by a narrow valley, and over the moorland tract 
extending thence westward to the Dove, there yet 
remain a vast number of single stones, circles, and bar¬ 
rows, with rocking-stones, rock-basins, and other of 
those various objects which have been so long popularly 
associated wdth Druidic worship. If the stranger wishes 
to visit the chief of them, and be at all pressed for time, 
he will do well to procure the service of a guide, as 
they are often difficult to find—and sometimes, as far 
as our experience goes, only to be reached by a little 
infringement of the laws of trespass. 

We shall notice a few of these objects. It is not our 
intention to explain them,—that we are unable to do; 
nor to theorize respecting their several purposes,— 
a more searching investigation and a wider induction 
must be made before that can be done with any safety. 
All these rude monuments appear to be common (with 
a difference) alike in eastern climes, and throughout the 
north of Europe. There is good reason to expect, from 
the diligence with ^vhich ethnological studies are being 
pursued by the learned of different countries, that some 
satisfactory elucidation of a subject in wffiich so many 
countries are interested, will be arrived at; mean¬ 
while it is enough to say, that the theories of our own 
elder antiquaries are now generally regarded as unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the monuments about 
these parts are the circles of stones. On Stanton Moor 
there is one known as the Nine Ladies; it consists of 
nine rude upright stones arranged in a circle, of about 
eleven yards in circumference. The spot on which this 
circle stands is inclosed, and the relic itself is imperfect. 
On Harthill ^loor, the summit of the opposite hill, 
about a mile and a half south-west of this spot, is 
another of these circles. It stands in a field called Nine 
Stone Close, but the circle, which is thirteen yards in 
circumference, consists of only seven stones of the rudest 
description, and only three of them are now standing. 
A circle of very much more importance—^indeed the 
most perfect and important of the British remains in 
this part of the country—may be mentioned here for 
the sake of connection, though it is some four miles 
west of the spot we are now at. This is Arbor Low 
(or, as it is commonly called, and sometimes written, 
Arbelow). It is situated on Middleton Moor, about 
nine miles from Buxton; the site commands a great 


; extent of country, being the most elevated part of the 
; moor. The monument is yet tolerably complete. It 
consists of a circle of about thirty shapeless flat blocks 
; of stone, some of which are° broken, but which appear 
! to have been all from six to eight feet long, and three 
or four broad. The stones are now all prone; they 
point towards the centre of the circle, but lie irregularly: 
they were probably originally upright. Near the centre 
of the circle are two larger stones. The platform on 
which they are ranged is encompassed by a fosse, 
or ditch, about six yards wide, and flfty in diameter. 
Outside the ditch is a vallum, which appears to have 
been formed by the earth thrown up from the ditch. 
The circumference of the top of this mound is about 
270 yards. The vallum is broken through in places, 
but the monument seems to he carefully preserved. 
Nigh it are some tumuli, one of which is of large size. 
Arbor Low has neither the magnitude nor the grandeur 
of Stonehenge; yet assuredly, in its way, nothing can 
be more impressive, or appeal more powerfully to the 
imagination than this rude and undecipherable monu¬ 
ment of a shadowy age! 

That these circles were in some way connected with 
the sacred rites (probably, too, as northern antiquaries 
suggest, with legislation, for they were commonly united) 
there appears to be little doubt. For a religious pur¬ 
pose it is generally admitted were those single rude 
blocks of stone raised, of which two or three are still 
standing on Stanton Moor and in its vicinity, and which 
were set up by various people over a large portion of the 
earth from the time of the Jewish patriarchs. Whether 
the rocking-stones, or logans, as they are called in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and the rock-basins, which 
are generally found in the same neighbourhood, were 
employed by the priests, has been questioned. Many 
writers imagine that they are wholly natural, being pro¬ 
duced by the disintegration of the rocks. That the rock- 
basins, which are merely hollows scooped out of the 
surface of the rock, have been formed by the action of 
water is quite probable. But any one who has carefully 
examined the rocking-stones in different parts of the 
kingdom, will find it hard to believe that they have all 
fallen naturally into the positions they occupy. That 
they should almost invariably occur in the neighbour¬ 
hood of those unquestionable relics of the ancient 
worship is a matter not to he overlooked. Even if they 
were formed naturally (as it is very likely that in many 
cases they were), it is at least probable that the priests 
may have availed themselves of their peculiar property; 
and if so, have learnt to construct them where they did 
not already exist. 

The most remarkable rocking-stones in Derbyshire 
are those on Stanton Moor, which are known as the 
Routor Rocks : so called from the provincial word reo, 
to rock. There are several of them: the largest is a huge 
shapeless block, and weighing some fifty tons. Origin¬ 
ally it was so nicely poised as to he set in motion with 
the greatest ease. A party of young men assembled 
for the purpose on Whit-Sunday, 1799, and with great 
difliculty succeeded in throwing it off its balance. It 
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has hftn iltirt rtitorct! to hi pesUInn, Itit to obtain the 
M«ct lalsnctf was found InipostlWft it now rcqulirs 
the whole itrenpth of a jnan to move it. Some othert, 
however, clo»e by, can be made to oacillate by the app!l* 
ration of a sinple (inper*—or the noat tlellcate hand of 
a fair lady. Tlirre ii one very curious pile of tlnnes 
here that oscillates ^adilr on pressing apt nit one of 
the lower stones. 

Other rochs hereabout are aim noticeable. Tlic stone 
chairs reed only to be mentioneil In oolrr to warn the 
stranger that all Is rot ancient which he may ilisoover 
here. The * Augur’s Sral' on Durwood Tor, hat been 
faihlonrd, no doubt, by some whlmiica! perron at no 
very remote period. A strange group of roclts will be 
obserred on the summit of a hill on |{arfh!Il Mnor. 
Tliey arc evidently the remains of the hill Itself, which 
has been worn down In the course of aget,—the lisnlrst 
crags having longeit withstood the aclion of the ele- 
ments, and projecting in columnar marsrf. At a distance 
It looks tike tome ruined cattle. It has the trivial name 
cf Mock Hfggst’i Hall, from two of the largrit pieces of 
rock at the opposite ends bearing a fancied resemblance 
to chimneys: but very fetr beggars, wc think, would 
wend far towards it. It is also catlevl Robin Hood's 
Stride j the stones, tavs the tradition, being srl to mark 
a stride taken by that *'famous manIf so, he could : 
stride well, for the stones ate twentv yards apart. Close ' 
by It i. a rlirular rarth*wntk, call^ Castle lUngj {t is ^ 
supposed to be a Itritiih encampment, 

Tliere ate sercral other objects, natural as well ns 
anificiil, here, which might well engage attention. It 
must sufiicc for us to mention only one other class—ihe 
barrows, of which there arc many here, and a remark* 
able number scatlcretl over the north of Derhjshtie. 
The barrows are of various kinds, and probably of 
various ages. Most of the noithcrn tribes employeil 
this mode of interment, and barrows arc at common In 
Ssreden and the north of Oermany as in Ilngland, Of 
late barrow • opening has liceome quite a fashionable i 
arthamlogical craplojment. One of the most sealous 
of barrowKjpcners resides in Youlgrave, a village on the 
edge of Stanton Moor, where he has a large collection 
of articles found in these tumuli. M'ithin the last few 
months he hat published the result of his researches, in 
a rolutnc entitled ‘ Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derby¬ 
shire,* a work which should be con suited by any one who 
wishes to investigate these early remains. The account j 
of the barrows is particulaily full and valuable: a notice i 
Is given of ** every tumulus opened in the county of 
which any record has been preserved,” and a aery 
particular account of llioic kir. Hatcman hat himself 
examined. At the reader may like to know what Is 
found In these Derbyshire barrows, we shall quote the 
account of one of the best of those recently opened: 
very few, however, arc so rich as this, which is known 
as Oreen Low, 

"It IS situated upon the tract of land known as | 
Alsop Moor, which has since proved very productive I 
of ancient British remains. This tumulus had been ' 
heaped over a rocky and unequal surface, In which a | 


hole had been cut In order to serve the purpose of a 
cist. In removing the upper portion of the birrow 
a few human bones, hones’ teeth, and rata* bones were 
discovered; and on clearing out the soil with which 
the clit was filled, the skeleton of a m»n In the prime of 
life wai laid bare t hli knees were contracted and drawn 
up, until they nearly approached the head; and Imme¬ 
diately in the rear of the ahoulders were placed an 
elegant and most elalmrately-omamcntcd drinking-cup, 
a piece of spherical pj riles, or Iron ore, before alluded to 
as being an occasional ornament of the Britons, a flint 
instrument of the cirtular.headed form, and a splendid 
flint dagger; a little lower down the back of iho 
skeleton there lay three beautifully chipped and barbed 
arrow-heads of flint, seven other Instruments of the 
same male rial, but of Inferior workmanship, and three 
Initrumrnts made from the ribs of tome animat, neatly 
mundctl at each end, and much like a mesh-rule for 
netting, or perhaps used as modelling-tools In the con¬ 
struction of urns. Still lower down, close to the 
pelvis, tty the remains of an Infant; across the pelvis 
jay a lione pin, made from the leg of a small deer, 
which had prohshly been used to secure the folds of 
some vestment*, in which the body ha<l been enveloped 
previous to its Intcrmrnt. Tlie contents of this barrow 
are highly interesting, as they present a striking degree 
of similarity to the contents of harrows discovered in 
Wihvhiie, particularly to the relies engraved in plate 
IS, vol. i., of Sir Birhard Iloarc's work. Tlie drink- 
ing-eiip there figured l*ears a charaeteriitic rcscmblaree 
to the one here discovered, which is quite dilTcrent to 
any hcrrtofuiT found In Derhjshire; IndeesI, had rail¬ 
way i then cxlstesl, and eatnmunicatlnn with distant 
places been as easy at at the present day, vtc should 
have attrihutrsl both vessels to one designer and manu¬ 
facture, All the flints here discovered had undergone 
the BCt’on of fire, ami present a spotless white, which 
materially Improves their appearance." 

If the rambler should not feel interested In these 
antiquities (which is not very likely), he will never- 
tlielesi not regret a stroll to Stanton Moor. There are 
rude old mining villages,—somc,as'\Vinstcr,more than 
commonly picturesque; nnd there is a great deal of 
heauliful scenery. The little Lathkill, one of the very 
loveliest of the lesser Dcrhyihiro rivers, works its vfay 
along a valley, through which it Is quite a delight to 
trace It. Jlr. Rhodes very truly says, "A walk round 
Stanton Moor exhibits a greater variety of fine scenery 
than c.vn be found In the same space in any other 
part of Derbyshire." 

VatLEY or TitE Wye. 

We must now turn onr steps to the High Peak, and 
take up our abode awhile at Castleton. In proceeding 
thither wc shall go by way of Monsall Dale and Tides- 
well,—not because it is the nearest way, but ns very 
much the plet-isantest. Monsall Dale must not be 
omitted in a tour of North Derbyshire, After quitting 
Bakewcll we soon anive at Asliford, a respceUble and 
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thriving town* Just beyond arc the Ashford marble 
quarries, "^vhere the Derbyshire black marble, the finest 
and purest in the vrorld, is chiefiy obtained. Here, 
too, arc the marblc-urorks in which it is wrought into 
slabs for tables, mantel-pieces, 8cc, These works, or 
those at Bake well, are worth looking over. 

Monsall Dale is but a short distance further. The 
Buxton road follows the river as far as the entrance to 
the Dale, when it diverges to the west, and is carried 
over the hills by Taddington. This road we, of course, 
ran not pursue further; but we may just mention that 
the prospects from some parts of it delight ever)" tra¬ 
veller. The opening view of Jlonsall Dale is very 
fine. Majestic hills rise before you, sweeping round in 
a bold curve, while the river, a clear swift stream, 
flows along a meadow of the brightest verdure, and 
fringed %vith handsome trees. The dale winds in a 
fcrpcnlinc direction, and the river, beside which you 
can keep through the valley, meanders still more play- 
fully. Here yoti come upon a broad foaming cascade, 
which, with the surrounding scenery, makes a striking 
picture. Close by is a homely rustic bridge. Presently 
you see a ])icturcsquc farm-house nestling among lofty 
trees, and imaging itself in the clear stream; while a 
long bridge crosses the river, supported on the oft- 
described ‘ loppingsand as a background to all there 
is the brond heathv mountain side. Over this hill, 
Longstone Edge, the road to Castlcton is carried. We 
intend to keep by the river, and therefore shall not 
n<{ccnd it; ljut the stranger should bo told that the 
from Longstonc Edge, with Monsall Dale smiling 
.at yotir fed, is one of the finest in this land of noble 
pro'^pccts. Besides its pictorial celebrity—and it has 
furnished many a page in the sketch-books of artist 
.and tourist—Monsall Dale has also a very high pi^ca- 
torird fame; on a promi^'ing day in Juno a do;tcn 
brother; of tlic angle may be seen diligently whipping 
tlic stream. J'ho privilege of fishing in J^Ionsall Dale 
U granted to those who stay at the Dcvonslure Anns, 


is broken by frequent rapids, and there is a not unpic- 
turesque'com-mill or two on the banks. 

At Tideswell Jlill the road to Tideswcll is met. But 
the tourist may as well prolong his walk about a mile 
further to Chee Tor, one of the most celebrated spots 
on the Wye, and the finest piece of rock and river 
scenery of its kind in Derbyshire. There is a wild 
path to it along the river, hut it is a private way; and 
perhaps it will be best (as it is certainly most correct) 
to turn up the hill on the right to the village of Worm- 
hill, where, at the Red Lion, you will readily obtain 
the requisite permission and a guide to the Tor. The 
right of granting access to this wild glen (which is 
private property, and enclosed,) appertains to the little 
inn ; and Mrs. Hcaphy, the liostess, is so civil and 
ready to oblige (and so very moderate in all her 
charges), that the stranger will do well to save himself 
trouble by calling there. Worinhill itself stands on an 
open elevated spot, and might be described, in Homeric 
phrase, as ‘‘abounding in springs;” for besides the 
rather celebrated Wormhill spring, which gushcH out 
of the rocks at the base of the hill, they burst forth 
in almost every field, clear as crystal, and in over¬ 
flowing plenty, Wormhill is so pleasant and Ijcalthy a 
place, and has so much splendid scenery close at hand, 
that it is surprising more of the migratory tribe do 
not settle here for a short summer season. 

From the open and comparatively uninteresting 
country around Wormhill, it would scarcely be expected 
that so romantic a dell lies just below it. A stranger 
might pass through the village, and, even though look¬ 
ing diligently around him, leave Chee Dale quite 
unobserved. But so, let us add, it often liappcns else¬ 
where in this Bonk district, though per])aps on a less 
important ^cnle. Everyv/hcre among the lulls does 
some little streamlet find for itself a way down a narrow 
valley, and create there some qtiitc tinimagined beauty. 
Only to one wlio resides awliile in tbc’^e wilder districts 
do these secluded beauties reveal ihcm^fclves: from 
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most impressive scene in this part of the country. And 
onwards, though no such amazing mass of rock lifts 
its lofty brow before you, the scenery hardly at all 
diminishes in grandeur. You wander on, awed by the 
surrounding majesty, till your path is closed by beetling 
rocks, which rise like vast portals of the pass, to pro¬ 
hibit alike admission or departure. In fact, the Dale is 
here impassable except in very dry weather, when by 
keeping in the bed of the stream, and occasionally 
crossing it, a way may be found or made by one who 
is not afraid of wetting his feet, or of a little rough 
and perhaps dangerous climhing along the ledges of 
the steep rocks when needful. But to those who like 
the excitement of a little apparent danger, and care not 
for a little toil, the Valley of the Wye to Blackwell 
Mill, and indeed right onwards to Buxton, has no 
common charms. • 

We however must retrace our steps. From Chee Tor 
it will be well to go down Chee Dale fo the bridge, and 
there turn off to Tideswell, There is a moorland road 
from WonTihill to Castlcton, but it is a rough hilly way, 
and not particularly interesting. Chee Dale, as you 
descend It, loses something perhaps of the grandeur 
of the Tor Dell, but it increases in loveliness. It is 
indeed an exquisite and most enjoyable place, and the 
only regret of the stranger who passes through it will 
be that be cannot stay to enjoy its charms at leisure. 

Castletok. 

Tideswell will not for a moment stay the feet of the 
tourist; unless it be to look at the church, which is a 
large and handsome structure, and contains some valu¬ 
able monuments. The road hence to Castlcton is a 
rough breezy one, of some five or six miles, over the 
moorland hills; hut only as you approach Castlcton 
does the country assume a particularly striking appear¬ 
ance. Then you have a prospect extending over the 
High Peak, more mountainous in character than has 
yet greeted the tourist’s eye. At your feet is a deep 
hollow, having Castlcton at the western and Hope at 
the eastern extremity, and encircled by an amphitheatre 
of lofty hills; and beyond these rise in peaks and ridges 
other hills, range beyond range, till the view is bounded 
by the highest of all—the Giant Peak. 

Castlcton, with its rocks and its caverns, has been so 
often described, and is really so indescribable, tliat we 
may safely content ourselves with a very brief notice 
of its chief points of interest, just sufficient to indicate 
its character to the reader; and leave it to the visitor’s 
own observation and discernment. 

The village of Castleton lies in an angle of Hope 
Dale, seemingly closed in Uy the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. It consists for the most part of rude stone huts, 
but there are a couple of comfortable inns for the ac¬ 
commodation of visitors. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in mining; a few are employed in agriculture; 
the rest are more or less dependent on the visitors, who 
flock hither from every comer of England,—one might 
almost say of the world; for in the books kept at the 


inns are seen names not only from France and Germany 
and Italy, but also from Greece and Russia, America, 
and even Australia. The appearance of the place and 
the people bespeaks poverty, and on the whole it is a 
very poor place. 

For at least the last two centuries Castleton has been 
resorted to by the lovers of the marvellous. In 
seventeenth century the philosopher Hobbes, andlzaak ’ 
Walton's friend Charles Cotton, both published poems 
on the Wonders of the Peak; and of the then wonders 
Castleton’s were the most wonderful. That which then, 
as now, was the chief attraction, was the Peak Cavern, 
or Devil's Cave, as, among other less mentionable varia¬ 
tions, it was then called. It is indeed a strange place. 
You approach it up a narrow ravine, on either side of 
which steep rocks rise to a vast altitude. In front an 
immense cliff closes the chasm, on the summit of which, 
at the edge of a deep cleft, is seen a ruined tower; at 
the base is the gloomy entrance of a cavern. (Cut, 
No, 5.) As you draw nearer, you see that the mouth 
of the cavern is peopled by a busy and noisy crew of 
men and women and children, engaged in spinning 
twine. The scene is altogether quite unlike anything 
else in England, and is a fitting approach to the dark 
recesses you are about to explore. Some ivriters recom¬ 
mend that the cavern should, if practicable, be visited 
at mid-day, When the spinners are absent for their 
dinner; but after visiting it at all times, we are dis^ 
posed to think that the wild-looking spinners help 
materially to increase the uncommonnfts of the scene. 
These people have long had a sort of prescriptive right 
to the use of the mouth of the cavern. Two centuries 
ago it was inhabited by a race “ whom by their habits 
you could scarce guess what creatures they were.” 
Then, and till a comparatively recent time, they dwelt 
in rude huts built within the shelter of the cavern, and 
lidded to their earnings by acting as guides to strangers 
who wished to examine the inner parts. Now they are 
only permitted to use the mouth of the cave to work in, 
for which they pay no rent; their cottages have long 
been swept away. The cavern itself is let at a nominal 
rent to the person who shows it to visitors. 

"When you have passed through this strange vestibule, 
and the eye has become somewhat accustomed to the 
darkness—for the candle you carry serves hut to render 
the darkness visible—and the character of the cavern 
begins to make itself felt, you come to what is called 
by the guide the * First Water:’ a stream or pond fills 
up the narrow opening, and the roof bends almost to the 
surface. While you are wondering how it iS to be passed, 
the guide hauls from its concealment on the farther 
side, a kind of boat, in which yon are told to He down, 
and in this posture you are drawn through the cavity. 
There is a ratlier startling sensation experienced the 
first time this voyage into Erebus js made. But when 
there are moiein the party, some efforts at pleasantry 
are usual. The Soph mutters some choice quotation 
about Styx and Charon; your fat friend inflicts a joke, 
or suffers one, about Falstaff and Gadsbtll; the fair one 
puts on a little pretty alarm. On disembarking you 
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are led onwards alongside a little streamlet: now the 
roof rises into lofty vaults, whose top is lost in the deep 
shadow; presently it sinks so low that you are con¬ 
strained to stoop till your hack aches again ; and so you 
pass on hy winding ways till you reach the farthest 
point that has been attained, some 750 yards from 
the entrance. 

By this time you arc able to discern the objects 
around more distinctly; and in returning can make out 
the forms of the several chambers. Some are very 
remarkable. One is a cavity that rises to an amazing 
altitude. By the aid of a ‘ Bengal light,’ which the 
guide fires at some height up this opening, you see 
the sides far up brilliantly illumined, yet can hardly 
perceive the roof. Other cavities there are scarcely 
less rcmarkahlc, though of less extent; to exhibit these 
artificial lights arc also employed. At one spot, where 
is a series of arches almost as regular as though wrought 
by band, a red light has of late been used. As you 
look from a distance towards the light, the cflect is very 
singular. Contrasting with the fitful lurid glare that 
plays over every projecting fragment, and throws the 
arches into strong relief, arc deep gloomy recesses, 
which seem as though within them some mysterious 
occupants were moving stealthily about. Just the ‘ rob¬ 
bers’ cave’ would it seem to he of some old romance 
that haunted the imagination in one’s youthful days. 
Besides these lights, which arc brought to show the 
height and form of the principal chambers, candles arc 
in others so placed as to produce a ideasing or curious 
cficct: and, occasionally, at one spot, a hand of singers 
is assembled high up in a sort of natural loft, to greet 
the visitor. At one place a blast of gunpowder, which 
has been fixed in a bore in the rock, is discharged. 
And this produces the most surprising cfiect of all. The 
report is usually described ns “ seeming to roll along 
the roof and sides of the cavern.like a heavy and con¬ 
tinuous peal of thunder.” But this is not exactly its 
character. The first report is perhaps like a burst of 
overpowering thunder, save that it is more intense; but 
then the reverberations resemble a prolonged rushing 
sound, which grows fainter and fainter till it dies a;vny 
in a %vhispcr, like that of a gentle breeze stirring softly 
among the leaves of some ancient grove. 

It would be idle to stay to mention the trivial names 
of the various chambers:—Roger Rain’s House, where 
a rpring finds its way downwards, falling from llic roof 
in a perpetual shower ;—t!ie Devil’s Wnc Cellar (winch 
by the way is empty), and the like, would suggest little 
in themselves, and require a conriderahlc space to ex- 
jdain. Not the least noteworthy thing connected w ith 
this strange place, is the very ringular and beautiful 
efiiCl of tlie daylight streaming into the month of the 
cavern, as it appears to you on emerging from the dark¬ 
ness. Vain attempts have often been made to depict 
ihh cficct—it is inimitable, a« it is indescribable. 

The caitle on the summit of the lofty Castle Hill, 
directly over the entrance to the cavern, appears to have 
been rrcctetl in the Norman era hy IVveril, fajrnarncd 
from In? aWJc/of tt.e IVak.* It? history m,ight h;.*' worth 


repeating had we lime. Sir Walter Scott’s use of it in 
his novel of the same name wull of course be remcm- 
bexed. Only the keep of the castle (which never seems 
to have consisted of much more than a keep), and that 
in a very decayed condition, remains. It is avorth xvlnlc, 
however, to ascend to it for the sake of the prospect. 

There arc several other caverns, in their way hardly 
less interesting than the Peak Cave ; hut a mere men¬ 
tion of them will be sufficient, Tre-Cliff, or the Blue 
John Mine, is remarkable on account of the greater part 
of the Blue John, or fluor-spar, being procured from it. 
This beautiful mineral is indeed only found, in a suffi¬ 
cient quantity to render the working profitable in 
Tre-Cliff, as the hill is called which this mine pierces. 
But the mine would be sufficiently interesting on its 
own account; in it are some cavities at least equal 
in size to those of the Peak Cavern, and far higher. 
Here too, from the Avails, depend vast numbers of sta¬ 
lactites, The w6rks of the mine will of course not he 
overlooked; by the entrance may he seen a very large 
block of Blue John. ' Another block is in the Conser¬ 
vatory at Chatsworth, Avluch, though larger, is of a dif¬ 
ferent and inferior variety. The Speedwell Mine is also 
Avorth visiting; it Avas opened some sixty or seventy 
years ago, in search of lead; hut after the expenditure 
of £14,000, and elcA'cn years’labour, it Avas abandoned. 
Here you are floated along a tunnel, Avliich Avas cut 
some G50 yards through the solid rock: he boat is 
driv'cn along hy means of Avooden pegs fixed in the 
sides of the tunnel, against which the guide pushes. 
The echoes in the tunnel arc A'cry fine; the guide, or 
some one he employs, often amuses the visitor by 
singing as he passes along; avc linvc seen sonic wliim- 
sical effects produced by ventriloquism—the poor old 
guide being utterly bewildered by the, to him, unac¬ 
countable sounds. When this tunnel Avas Avroiight 
thus far, the miners broke, unexpectedly, into a cavern 
of astonishing magnitude. DoAvnwnrds is an abyss 
that almost makes you dizzy in looking into, as you 
listen to the long pause there is cre a stone cast in 
plunges into the Avatcr at the bottom, Tiic guide 
declares that it has not been fathomed ; but Adam 
says that “ the actual depth in standing Avatcr is about 
fiUO feet.” UpAvards, the fissure reaches beyond the 
means of admeasurement. Rockets, of sufficient 
strength to ascend 450 feet, have been fired Avithout 
rendering the roof visible.” It ought to be told, as a 
striking instance of perseverance, that even the break¬ 
ing into this caA'crn did not put a slop to the Avorks. 
The daring miners cast n bridge over the fearful n!>y 5 s, 
and recommenced tunnelling on the other side: nor 
did they stop till, after carrying it, ns is said, some fiOO 
yards further, Avithoiit finding a vein of lead that was 
Avortli Avorking, tlicy Avcrc compelled, after eleven ycnr?»* 
continuous labour, to stop, from luivlng exhausted their 
funds. In the course of the working, ui)W.ards 
40,000 tons of rubbish arc said to have been thrown 
into ' the bottomless pit,* ns the guide cnli? it. Arithout 
nny perceptible difference being producf'd in it? depth? 
but the keeper of the IVrd: CaVrrn le^ett? that cnonnotJA 
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quantities of this nibbUh were brought there by floods. 
It seenii to l>e asecrlalnctl Uiat the water flows from 
Speedwell and also from the Ulue John Xftne through 
the Peak Cavern. Read well Mine, half a tnilo from 
Casticton, {i rematkable for its heaiitifui stahetites. 

Of nil the rock nnd mountain leenes, wlicrcin wiler 
does not enter /nto the eomhi'natlon, whieli ditUngiiiih 
this part of the county, the grandest it that through 
sthicli the old liiixton road was carried, the Winnati, 
or Mlndgatei, ni It ii appropriately named. It has no 
rival here; to match It you must go to lYaJes or Cum¬ 
berland. The Winnsts Is a narrow mountain gorge, 
thme-quarters of‘a mile Jong, s»hich forms Ihe natural 
sctsicm entrance to the valley In which Casllcton lies. 
In going la the Bine John Mine you pass up it, but Jli 
tatage grandeur it only fairly seen in drserndlng it. 
Oa either hand rise precipitous mounlalns, strangely 
reft and shattcrci!, yet answering to each other, line for 
line and curve for curve, as though in some mighty 
conruliion the earth had opened and the tides of the 
gaping Assure had been suddenly arrested, and for ever 
fixed apart. Along the narrow bottom of the cavity 
the toad passes, but to rapid is the inclination, that 
though the new road, alio a steep one, winds far away, 
almost encircling the bate of the vast lull, there arc 
few who do not prefer to drive through it. The 
Winnats should be descended at the fall of the day. 
Him when tl c narrow ravine is in deep gloom, the 
projecting crags, which tland out detached from the 
parent Ml!t, appear like keeps lei up aloft to defind 
the pass; and at the hills to interlock that at every 
bend you teem shut in beyond chance of escape, !t as¬ 
sumes as you advance a continually more and more wild, 
stern, and romantic character, till the valtey opening 
before you displays between the (wrting barriers of rock 
a peep of clear open country, and suddenly changes 
the scene to one which seems by contrast ns beautiful 
as the other was grand. But (he tmpression of this 
pats may be greatly heightened by accidental circtim- 
stances; we base descended the Winnats when the 
night was npidly drawing on, and in storm, and almost 
doubted whfUrcr sre had ever beheld a prosj>cct more 
sublime. 

Another of the passes by which Casticton is ap¬ 
proached is Cave Dale, a narrow ravine, ns bare and 
wild a spot as the Winnats, though not so magnificent t 
It winds round the Castle Hill, and is the original 
northern entrance to Casticton. Cotton tells n long 
story of a strange adventure which hefel n countryman 
reluming home on horseback through this' Cave*s Way,* 
as it appears to liavc been called when he wrote. 

Among the ancient “ seven wonders of the rcak," 
besides the I’cak Cavern, which is In Casticton, there 
are two others that belong to the neighbourhood: they 
are worth visiting, though they have long ceased to be 
regarded ns tho marvellous objects they once were. 
Jfam Tor, or the Shivering Mountain, is about a mile 
and a half west of Casticton. It is a neatly insulated 
mountain, rising steeply ton height of 1,300 feet above 
the valley. On the summit arc traces of an ancient 


earth-work. All the sides are steep, bat the southern 
It an abrupt cHfT-likc slope, the face of it being wholly 
formctl of loose shattered fragments of tho sandstone 
and shale of which the mountain is composed. Tliis 
broken material (answering to the ccrcci of the Curaber- 
land mountains) slides down with the least additional 
weight { frosts, or stonws, frequently disturb the masses 
of loose rock above, and they in their fall set the whole 
face of the hill in motion. Ttic story told of old by 
the natives was, that tho mountain was by a constant 
shivering motion pcrpclHally casting off tho loose stone, 
whence the accumulated debrh at the base; but (and 
this was the wonder) notwithstanding (his enormous 
w-ute, there was not the smallest decrease in the bulk 
of the Tor itself. Mam Tor should be climbed for Ike 
s.ike of the view from the summit—to our thinking one 
of the finest of the mountain views in the Peak. Odin 
Mine, no great distance from Mam Tor, is supposed to 
have been worked by the Unmans. Tlic name, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is Scandinavian. Tiicre is little 
doubt that it it one of the oldest lead-mines tn this part 
of Dcrbyihtre. 

llie other wonder we alluded to will be found in 
Peak rureit, about half n mile from the village of the 
same name, and two miles south of Mam Tor. Eldon 
Hole is a cavern which, instead of piercing the side of 
a hill in a liorixontal direction, descends perpendicu- 
iarly, and iias for its mouth a chasm of about 30 yards 
long and 10 wide—.a suflicicntly formidable place, but 
very different to what it was once thought to be. “ This 
hole,” said joung Browne, ** is a fitter place for cleanly 
conveyance than any I know, and anything once thrown 
in is ns safe as if it were in the moonand lie adds 
the story so often told, of a traveller being robbed and 
then thrown in, horse and all—as was confessed hy the 
murderer when dying. Cotton declares that the appear¬ 
ance of the yawning gulf is so horrible, that not only 
did his " heart heat and eyes with horror stare," ns he 
peeped into it, hut that in merely writing the description 
" his hand trembles and his cheeks turn pale”—ho adds, 
comically enough, tliat if any can look in and keep 
hi* hair from llffing off his hat," lie must certainly 
cither have no hair or wear a wig. Of the interior 
nought was known; for though "a mercenary fool, by 
lucre tempted," was induced by the Earl of Leicester 
to descend into llie gulf, vvhen he was drawn up ag.iin 
he had lost his senses, and died a few days after. Its 
depth has never been fathomed; lie says, 

** But I mj self, with half the Peak surrounded, 

Bight hnnilred foiirscorc and four yards have sounded; 
Anil, though of these fuurteorc return’d back wet, 

'flic plummet drew and found no bottom yet." 

‘ Jfoitdtrt of the Peal* 

In recent times it has been often explored and sounded. 
Tlicro is nothing remarkable in the appearance of tho 
interior; and the depth .Is diminished to about sixty 
yards I Colton evidently did not know how to '* heave 
the lead," Of its frightful aspect modem visitors dis¬ 
pose very cavalierly. " Unassisted by fable and the 
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babbling of ibe credulous gossip tradition,’* says Mr. 
Pvbod-s, there is nothing either vast or astonishing 
in this fissure in the limestone strata: it is a deep 
yawning chasm, entirely devoid of picturesque appen¬ 
dages, and altogether as uninteresting as a hole in a 
rock can possibly be.*^ So passetb away the Wonderful! 
Yet this is rather too rough usage; for what ‘pic¬ 
turesque appendages’ could possibly be expected to 
be found connected with a yawning fissure, or, if the 
term be preferred, a hole in a rock ? 

Well, v;c may leave Castleton now. These things 
are but a sample of what may be found there. Visitors 
generally take a rapid survey of two or three of the 
most celebrated objects, and are whirled away after a 
stay of a few hours in the village : but in truth there 
is sufficient to occupy not hours merely hut weeks, if 
weeks could be spared. 

Tiin High Pkak. 

Indeed, we arc inclined to fancy that a young man 
with health and time, and a hearty liking for the 
conntr}% would find the High Peak district much 
better worth slaying in and thoroughly exploring than 
is commonly supposed. Those parts which are usually 
traversed are pretty Well known, but there arc consi¬ 
derable tracts which arc seldom seen, and in and about 
them there is not only a good deal of scenery of a 
superior kind—though perhaps nowhere equal to those 
more famous spots which attract pilgrims from all 
parts—but there is also many a sequestered village 
and rude homestead vriicrc some vestiges of primitive 
habits yet linger. In the district wc have gone over 
arc some of these places; hut we arc referring now 
rathf-r to the broad wild moorland country* extending 
north of Castleton and away to the right and left. It 
h a diffrrctjt kuid of country in every respect to that 
usually gone over by tourists. Long desolate tracts 
occur—though not without oases; rough roads and 
crt*ig;:y bills must be gone over, and sometimes rough 
ncco:ntnod:iiio:i and rude fare he put up with. But 
thcie would in tbernselvcs be enlutary and even ngree- 
r.ble to one graduating ns a traveller. It is true, Intel- 
Irtltudly rirll as phy«ic::liy, that 

* ** A d*gr'*tlon tunjcth nil to hcnltb/' 

(//rr/ 


seem as though the waves of a boiling sea bad been 
transformed into everlasting granite. Tliis is raihcr 
a wild moorland waste, the entire surface o/ which 
appears to have been heaved up, and then to have 
subsided into an irregular succession of acclivities and 
declivities, which ever and anon break into bold and 
lofty hills and bluff tors, with deep valleys between. 
The whole area of the High Peak h considerably 
elevated, so that none of the mountains assume the 
appearance we are apt to consider essential to a moun¬ 
tain, of “ piercing the sky.” These heights do not rise 
into spiry pinnacles belted with clouds, though clouds 
often test upon them : nor are there ridges wdiich seem 
the home of mist and flitting vaimurs. The grand 
atmospheric effects, so constantly observable among 
the Cumberland mountains, for example, must not be 
looked for here. Yet these moorland heights are not 
uninfluenced by the atmosphere, nor without their 
changing effects of sunshine and shadow'. Often when 
clouds are passing rapidly over the sky, the effect of 
the broad shadow's skimming over these wide swelling 
moors is extremely fine: andwdicn a storm is gathering 
in the distance, or involving in its gloom one and 
another of the mountain ridges, and the lightning is 
playing upon the bleak tor, and the thunder rever¬ 
berating from side to side, the least impressive prospect 
becomes grand, and the nobler scenes almost sublime. 
'When, too, the storms arc passing off, and the valleys 
glitter under the vivid rays of the sun, and the rain¬ 
bow is bridging the deep ravine, n new loveliness is 
imparted to the loveliest spot, and the dreariest is ren¬ 
dered pleasing. 

Nor must it be supposed that only on the heights 
is beauty or grandeur to be found. Evcrywliore arc 
there pretty rapid streamlets w'orking their way through 
cheerful and often beautiful dales, Sometimes, too, 
good-sized rivers are met with, which might well fur¬ 
nish the painter with many a choice study of rock and 
water and overhanging foliage. The upper course of 
the Derwent, for example, yields many a charming 
picture, sometimes of close and sliady nooks,—at olhern 
hrond and open .scenes, with a lofty moor filling up the 
distance. (Cut, No. 0.) The Asliop, too, the Alport, 
and the Noe, have j;oinr very pleasant rcenery nhmg 
their banks. Mr, Montgomery’s poem, ‘The IVak 
Mountains.* ’,vill be a safe and snffitdent roiide to 
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0adf**fed «i|jb et rsfh n'ty, end wijbnu* any 
^aO.f‘►ilVe, by rtnh at ecib^Oiy, fU*-.» ejfrfO mi* 
i-irftOffii a»4 U ii ri^lVltly (^ra'n*.»^^ <*> e», in 

lfTt‘J*X it tV» IVlcf/ ef the Itfwn, In aiermln whetl-rT 
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7>e frit tb’*y, tf It <> esan’ce the ttfe- 

ITt^te. New hl+e, |a tjdrf to erf*e In a tl;ht under* 
i*a»f*'.»x tf 0* taint ef Oe aaO^nty fjnoTrd, i; h 
rftrillfy la irf'"aiV Oil Oia 'Trur in Dabjabirr, by 
7b*“"it II(.•'■•rf,' U Tv-t, at r-'j*.! t*** «"jyf.-ncd fmm 
ibf way f« wbifb if U ftftrm! m, an e5t**mfi. aef> oot 
t! a e'rtr lir-e In Or trtrrtrrulS 

tfrUry. 1ft fafl, lb I irfftrsrt I* tardly turr'Umly 
' rtyVnff r« tnrb K*iiV •’trulJ W f*«td in any ra’a- 
Tltwrib fTVflriJ If Wat pir-Jr-J |lf. ff»t 

faMe*l»)0~e In l^:d, 0e ■ C< ffrijr.-!rn»- 

ajp*"ilrd In l'» rf 5.f 71 r’-ti Iln»r.e, |n tSe 

tJ l^'-n ef l!» weiVt rdlfr-l b) Mi. WjllJ*,*. 7T,e 

Mifffral <», •!'!» rOrt rf Fir 7bo»r*i fJm»rr*e fa*n»ly 
papfajdipiiird in O.rUOtliS Muiru-j. (Sjnate M?., 
!1K>«,) tl fi tr-utd up in • tft-tll ii'tarT'i" with attne 
r'^i'ra fd j*fTtTtiyO-*fli, ard mtitlrd * I)f. I’^laarJ 
ttfu«rr‘t Mff~.rfaf;dtjr} I’fvb,' Sir. MiAInt »aj« it 
li etlJfftlJy Wfjisrft by Tb.'fnst Ilwape; anJIe K r.O 
rlrtubf, erfftet. It aypart la bate Jrrn tirhtrn bur- 
lifrlly, and fi trry Itirf; at Jliolrtl It eeruplri Iwenty 
«r >lr. M'jiUni* yap I (t. I., yp. 22—12). Ilui at 
reitbff the lUe ef lie taoV Bar ihe dtle of !ti pjbH- 
raO-flareuf iKUfh iTp-titar.ce If tie writer be rtrdit* 
aVe, and bate bad lufTrlrBleppotlunltii-a far aequtrip); 
Irfurr* jljen, we mui! looV a little further. Tl e • Tour' 
wai trjwj* In ir.fl2. At lhat litre Thoinji Urowne wai 
tlslren year* cf age. Ilia father Intended blm la b« 
« tailor, bol propated, before ler.iJing bint la aea, that 
be ibouIJ (p) to rullege fur a tear; and pretloua to 
pning lliffc, Tliomst and bit brother bUlwani look a 
holiday ride from N’orwleb, where Bir Thotnat Hronne 
retidnl, through Hetbyihire In Cheiter, and thence, 
by way of Warwick, home. They were in all ihrco 
(taya in Hftbyihlre. The account of the 7'our teema 
to hiife been wthlett aftef bli retHin to Kornlrh, and 
• Mlittorj of IVglind/i. SfC. 
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friends. He was 

_ -v. , ^ . vbole account is 

apparently for the amusement of Ins 

, :af;j^eration. 

a merry rattling youth, ana the 

written in a strain of good-natured cy ^ \ \ ^ 

_ , ,, , y u’liat he says. 

Still he would describe not untri ^ ^ / 

- , , c at Castleton, 

nessed: let us see therefore exactl , , 

. , id lie continues— 

They had been examining the wond ,, , 

had then proceeded to Eldon Hole, ar ^ ^ \ \ ^ 

r , 1 , , '’Jis dark by lielp 

“ from Jicnce we made as much liast i / 

V. . 1 . 1 t ^ . . unu they were to 

liiixton, and gained by that time it i 

.1 ^ X , ' . , es the passage on 

of a guide. It was Saturday night, . . i . 

^ ^ , -7 0 ^tement—it ought 

sta\' there over the Sunday : now com a , ^ 

, 1 i ' At this town the 

winch Macaulay lias based Ins stn ^ , 

, , indays, and some 

to be read along witli tbe context. . . . 

better sort of people wore shoes on Sv^ ^ ? sermon, 

of then bands. Wc had the luck to ", K 

, _/l ot ease indeed 

winch wc could not liave clone in half i \ q 

relation (I think tliere is a true chapri • i wr cn er- 
, r A , wliicli we fancied 

hero, for they hardly ever go to chur, r 

^ , A . 1 rafty"^' room, 

tainnient was oat-cakes and mutton, 

to taste like dog; our lodging in a t he means by n 

liiinly in the MS., 

* “We arc not quite certain as to whi^ suppose he 
‘rafiy' room. The word is witten vety r the room were 
so that there is no error in transcription, [yjued to be long 
has intended to intimate that the raters ^ wcalthv town 
exposed (ns the rafters of rooms cont^^g ])lnstcr 

nftenvatds in Derbyshire). Norwich wr 


and probably he was not used to see rooi 
ceilings. 
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and they told us we had higher hills to go over than 
any we had passed yet, which relished worst of all,** &c. 
(Wilkins* Browne, i. 34 ). Now here is something that 
seems on first reading it not altogether unlike what 
Mr. Macaulay states, hut even the slight rcsemhlanco 
fades when looked at steadily. In the first place, it is 
our entertainment that is spoken of, not that of the 
‘gentry*—and a couple of youths entering a strange 
country-town at night may not have gone to a place 
where the gentry were accustomed to lodge: they may 
have fared ill therefore, without it by any means follow¬ 
ing as a matter of course that those who were staying at 
the baths fared after the same fashion. You may have 
but lenten entertainment at the Cat and Fiddle, while 
3^our neighbours fare sumptuously at the Queen's Hotel. 
There is nothing whatever said, it will be observed, 
about the visitors being crowded into wooden sheds, or 
crowded into any sheds; As for what lie says of the 
mutton, it might he enough to observe, if we cared to 
defend the Buxton sheep, that a lad of sixteen, used to 
the fat wethers of the Norfolk marshes, was very likely 
to look a little askant at the small lean moorland sheep: 
we liavc lieard an almost similar comidaint brought 
against Welch mutton. But the mutton may stand ns 
it is—dog or sheep, as the reader pleases—for the pre¬ 
sent. Wc liavc to point to a passage a few lines lower, 
wherein Master Browne shows plainly enough that he 
is no authority either way for the style in which * the 
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gfniiy #t Uunon, for bo w«* not there 

tiJJ ibe ballun{{*»ea»on «a» over, and the bather* had 
rt'tumrd to thftrhonir*: and he ihowi aUo, t»iih e<iual 
/fblnne**, that they were net Icnlged In low wooden 
•bed*. “Tlicrc I* a hindionie home bulk by them 
[the bath*], andaeourcnirnl bathing-place, though not 
,TfTy laiye; but neither the time of Ujo year* nor the 
day of Uie weeV being »ca»onable to bathe In, wo con. 
lenlnl cuneite* with the fight, without any more than 
a manual immertlon Into lhe*e delieiout *prinp.'' (<4. 
p. 35). The handtomc houte wai llial in which the 
bather* lodged ;-.we »haH •ptaV furtlicr of it prc*ently. 

We l>arr prefemd, In the f)nt InsLioer, to »how that 
Mr. Macaulay’* ilatement It not boruo out, hut rather 
diiprored by hit authority (the only one he nddueot). 
Hut a little teflectlon will conTlneo any one of it* 
eatretne improbability, and a paitage or two from worV* 
of tbe time referred to, and antecedent to It, will elTcc. 
tualty ditpoie of the ijoeation. Thetr, at far at U»ey 
will asiitt ut in looVing at the tUlory of liuxtoQ (our 
chief concern), we phwed to girc. 

Ituxlon wit a watering-place in the ilxtcenth century. 
Hefore the lupprcttion of rtligiou* houtet, UjC bath* 
were connected with a ihrinr, wberron ofTcring* wero 
made by Ihote who aought the benefit of the walcri, 
and the erulchc* and bandage* of the cured bore tetll. 
mony to iU healing propcrtle*. One of Thomai Crom* 
weir* Commlnloncf* tell* hit matter how he liat uVen 
f away all tlietc Ignorant oficringt, and locked ant! acaled 
op the bathf, *o Uul none thouid waih therein till hit 
lordthip** plcature Were known. If after that the bath* 
were for awhile negleeteil, they had in the reign of 
Iincahcth acquired more celebTtly than erer. Camden 
tay* in hit' IlritannU' (poblUhed in 15K0), that ** the 
Molt Honourable George Karl of fihrcwibury hath lately 
adorned lluxtonWclU with building*, upon which they 
begin to be frequented by great number* of the nobility 
and gentry." (Qibton't eiL iii. TO). 

Here wc ice that cren in the vixtcentli Century fome. 
thing better Uian a wooden tbetl wai, a* we might expect 
from their rank, prurided for the Tiiitor*. Hut though 
Camden it b good authority, hi* Information may hare 
been obtained at second-hand. Another account of the 
lodging* prepared for the nobility*^ and gentry who 
repairctl to Ituxton ii dciinble: and fortunately it [i 
at hand. In 1572 was puhliiheil a thin quarto black- 
Icltcraolumc, entitled' The Ueneilt of the Ancient llatli* 
of Ituckitonri, which curcUitnoat grievous Slcknceic*, 
Ac., byJoim Jonei, I'hyiician:’ wherein the doctor not 
only Ia>s do wn Uic moit precise rules for uiing the waters, 
but girc* a pretty full account of Iluxton and all mat¬ 
ters connected wiUi the Ualhi. There were, he layt, 
three chief baths, and *' four or five others, lliough not 
quite 10 good." Then, haring described the hatha and 
ihclr situation, he goes on to state what accommodation 
has been provided for those who use them: ttie " goodly 
house and buildings of the llaxl of Shrewsbury upon the 
Ilatlis* side," he dwells upon with considerable fondness. 

* lie wa* there about tbc middle of September. The 
season ended in Augtut. 


It would not be thought very splendid In these days; 
but, as will be seen, it was not a low wooilcn shed; 

" Joining to the chief spring, between the rlrcr and 
the bath, is a very goodly house, four-square, four stories 
high, so well compact, with house* of ofllcc, beneath 
and above, and round about, with a great chamber, and 
other goodly lodging* to the number of thirty, that it I* 
and wilt bo a beauty to behold: and very notable for 
the honourable and wonhipful that shall need to repair 
thither: as also for other.. Yea, the poorest shall have 
lodgings, and bed* hard by for their use* only, Tlie 
baths alto so Irarely beautified with teats round abont; 
defended from the ambient air; and chimnics for lire 
to air your garments in the bath's side, and other 
neeetsarict most decent," (fol. 2). 

This was the •'handsome house" which Thomas 
IJfOwne rncntloni s with one great chamber, and thirty 
Ollier lodgings, It would afford accommodation, such a* 
was required at that time, for a coniidcrablo number. 
Colton describe* it ai '* a palace "—"a mansion proud 
mo«gh for Saxon kiogt," TJtcre are plenty of other 
allusions to the " building," which seems to hare been 
an object of much ailmiratinn, but It would be idle to 
quote more. In 1G70, right year* after Drownc was 
at Iluxton, this huilJing gave phscc to a new and 
" more commodious " one, which was erected by the 
Duke of Devonshirethe present 'Old HbIL* 

Had there not been this very exact evidence, it 
would bo hardly conceivable that the nobility and 
gentry of Derbyshire and (ho surrounding counties, 
who, at it evident by the many mansions yet remaining 
which Were standing in the seventeenth century, were 
aecuslomed to elegant and stately houses—it would he 
hardly eonerirablo that they should hate endured the 
wretched treatment spoken of to broadly. 

Hut now, liaving to abundantly settled what lodging* 
they had, let ut look at their fare : *'Jittovrnon$ a not 
nonlont,’* at Itabelais hath It, 

And Itcre again Dr. Jones will assist us. On tho 
subject of diet he It very great, Tliero is no occasion 
to fail at Iluxton, he thinks: ho would have a dis- 
pensation obtained even from fish days, while using the 
waters;—though trout and gurnet, bream and smells, 
and some other kinds of lish which he enumerates, he 
thinks very good at proper limes. Hut as to meal ho 
is very IIlMral. Tlie patient, he directs, " may use a 
more large diet at Huxton ih.an at Hath." Still he 
would have iho rule of,"not too much" carefully 
Iieedcd. It it curious to notice tho hour ho recom¬ 
mends for dinner and supper; what would a Huxton 
physician tay to them now—and what would the 
patient say if tho doctor advised them I 

" Now for your meats, they will be best at ten or 
eleven o’clock, if you can fast so long. Your hour of 
supper sluill bo about six of tlio clock : but after that 
I would have you to use no more meat tliat night, nor 
yet drink, If you can abstain." Now observe tho bill 
of faro ; " Your flesh shall bo most ordinary ns fol¬ 
low cthmutton, kid, coney, rabbit, veal, turkey, 
capon, hen, chicken, pheasant, partridge, rail, curlew, 
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cnotivype (?)i woodcock, snipe, or any other cloven- 
footed fowls, poached eggs or rere roasted is also right 
nourishing naeats, as is aforesaid;^* 

If the patient would like a little fruit after his * dietj* 
the doctor is quite willing that he should take almonds^ 
raisins, pomegranates, figs,” arid so forth. Wine he 
does not actually prohibit blit for a pobt sick^ or as Jie 
calls it, ‘ crazed* body; at Buxton, some good ale; 

neither too new nor too stale, and not overhopped, is 
the best drink.** With these a sick man might make 
shift pretty well. It is reasonable to suppose that they 
were obtainabld at Buxton, by their being so fcarefully 
prescribed by the Buxton doctor. 

But then it is possible that Buxton iiiay have become 
so degenerate in the course of a century that the 
‘ gentry * who repaired thither may have been glad to 
be ‘‘ regaled with a viand which the host called mtitton, 
but which the guests strongly suspected to be dog.** 
Of course it is possible, though it is gerierally stated 
that the baths continue to grow in faiiie and favour: 
let us see whether we cannot find some coritemporary 
notices of Buxton viands. This time the philbsopher 
of Malmesbury shall lend us aid. Just about the time 
referred to, Hobbes wrote a Latin poem, already men¬ 
tioned, De Mirahilihus Pecci^ published in 1636 and 
1666; and again in 16*78, with an English version bh 
the opposite page. There he relates the particulars bf 
a visit which he paid to the Buxton Baths. Arriving 
towards evening, the travellers resolved to bathe, 
“ while turfy fuel does prepare our supper,** When 
they returned to their room, ‘Hhe spread tables** told 
that the supper was ready. Now observe with what 
viands they were regaled ; it is not a very stately sup¬ 
per, hut there is no suspicion of dog : 

Then in by candle-light our meats convey’d, 

Where a small bowl, but not whole baths of broth 
At our request is plac*d to be supt off : 

The mutton taken from’t apart is laid; 

From the same sheep a smoking loin is had. 

Hot dravwi from off the spit; with a young fowl 
From the demolish’d egg was lately stole, 

And butter’d pease by spoonfuls. But rich wdne 
In vain we seek; ale in black pots that shine, 

Good nappy ale we drink. Thus supt, afar 
We with tobacco drive off sleep and care.’*—^p. 70 . 

W*’e had collected a good many other notes, but it 
would be useless to pursue the subject further. Enough 
for us is it to know that “ in the seventeenth century, 
the gentry of Derbyshire and of the neighbouring 
counties \Vh6 'repaired to Buxton were not crowded 
into low wooden sheds, or regaled with oatcake and 
'with a viand which the hosts called mutton, but which 
the guests strongly suspdeted to be dog.** Enough is it 
to know that if the viands were not- luxurious, they 
were wholesome and substantial; and that if the 
lodgings were what we might think riide, they were 
at any rate comfortable. 

We have been thus particular in inquiring into this 
defamation of poor Buxton, and ih clearing “off the 
^tain cast on her early character, as ih duty bound, 
being for the nonce her humble servitor. But it is 


important further that readers of history should learri 
to question these broad and startling statements. We 
are rather tob apt now-a-days not merely to dwell 
with complacency on oiir own comforts and luxuries, 
but to exaggerate the poor rhake-shifts and unrefined 
contrivances bf out semi-barbarous great-grandfathersi 
No doubt we are very much wealthier; and therefore 
happier and wiser than the poor creatures of that dismal 
hge—hilt; after all; they were flesh and blood, and did 
somehow manage to crawl through their pitiablq exist¬ 
ence ; it will he at least generous on our part, therefore, 
nbt to expend needless pity upori them, or rhake them 
worse off than they were, or theit state more deplorable. 

It is riot difficult to guess how it was that Mr. 
Macaulay fell into this error; A dull man might have 
taken Master Thbmas*s lively exaggeirdtioii for a grave 
harrative—as dull men are said to have read the 
narrative of Captaili Gulliver; but Mr. Macaulay could 
not so have blundered. He has probably trusted to 
his memory, or to a hasty note made when looking 
through Wilkins’s edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Works (perhaps when he reviewed it), and he had 
forgotten that Youri^ Browne's Tour was not a sub¬ 
stantive work, and so did not turn to it to verify the 
quotation or reference when sitting down to the history. 

Having seen what Buxton was, or was not, let us look 
a while at what it is. From the seventeenth century 
downwards, it seems to have tnaiiitaihed and increased 
its popularity. Many additions and iniprovements were 
made at different times; but for those which have 
stamped on Buxton its general character and appear¬ 
ance, the town is indebted to the late Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, who almost entirely rebuilt the fashionable or 
visitor’s part of the town. The chief pile of building in 
Buxton—that which distinguishes the town both close 
at hand and from a distance—the Crescent, was com¬ 
menced by him ‘‘about the year 1789, and completed 
in seven years afterwards, at a cost of £120,000.** For 
a town of but a few hundred inhabitants it is a struc¬ 
ture of uncommon size. It is three stories high; the 
lower one is rusticated, and forms an arcade, wdricli 
serves as a covered promenade. “ The span of the 
Crescent is 200 feet, and each wing measures 58 feet, 
making the whole extent of the front 316 feet.** It 
contains 378 windows. The style is Doric; the archi¬ 
tect was Mr. Carr, of York; Among the additions 
made by the present duke, the new church is the most 
important and noticeable. It is a large and grace¬ 
ful edifice, in the Tuscan style. From its elevated 
position, it is a leading feature in every view of the 
town. Of the additions made to the visitors* means of 
enjoyment, the laying out and planting the hill in front 
of the Crescent, and the construction of the ‘ Duke’s 
Drive,* are the principal. The former is a considerable 
improvement to the appearance of tlie town itself, as 
well as a^grateful boon to the resident, to niiom it fur-. 
nishes—together with ‘the Serpentine IValks^ formed' 
down by the sidh of the as pleasant and cheerful 

a variety of home walks as in an inland town Ijc could 
expect or desire. All are open freely alike to rich or poor. 
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The baJhi are numfrowi, and fiUM tip with ercry 
potillde rtprd for conYmlenet and fnmroit. Tlic 
impentute of Ihe wafer t* lomcwhst higher fhan 
that of Matloeh, Iml Iftfftlor lo that of Hath. Tlie 
Pnvton water U appHM both InlemallT and riter* 
nally In « jlftt-at many eUtorderi} and Jf If were ihe 
raitom now at of yore to naVe roll re offerinfr*, Ft, 
Anne'a thrice would dlipUy now, at It did when the 
CcmmltiloBrn demoUihexl It, a poodlr eolIecUnn of 
“thirta and thlfti and cTOtchff.'* Tl»rie art? arteral 
pUrei ftr drinllnp at wtlj at halhlnj;: l«l now, at 
three centuriei apo, the principal finwl It ** Pi. Anne'a 
Well,” which It tllBtlrtl dote hy the hotel of the 
tame name. Tl>e iprie;* {i rorered hy a neat little 
(Irfdan hullJing. The water In Ft. Anne'i Well hat 
a tcTBpcralttre of 81*. A little dltta: re fntn ft flirt 
another tprlnj', the water of which It quite cold. Thete 
*prinj;t formed me of the WonJm of the IVaV, and 
are duly eelchrafed l« the poemt to entitled, ** It wa* 
pretty to chterre,” taya Maitef Themat Itfuwre, '* the 
hlttlnj* of the cold and hot fprinjft, k> nl;:!* one 
another, lliat by puttlB;* rny hand into the water J 
conceltnl one hnj^cr to frerie lUl the other muM not 
endure the heat of the boilin;; tprin;; juil by it,“ 
Hiixton hati lu 1811 a pojntlttlon of IJOO. There 1* 
aceommo'lation In the tioleli and lK>arilin^*houirj fur 
atront the tame numWr of airanjfrrt. The aven^je 
aitltora ta Iluaton durinj* the aeaton It between 1 ■1,000 
and 15,000. 

Mr. niio<lei hrt In a few wordt detcrilxrd the ap- 
pearanre of the town: “llic upper part of Huxton !■ 
truly a Derbyildre riUifP"; the hmrr, In the elrprnce 
of lit bul1din;jt. Its thow, and tn ptrsde, appmslmatri 
to llalh.” The faihionahle prft, with Its ilatcly huild- 
ln;;t, its fpirdms and promenades fdlrtl with wtll- 
dfrtiel company morln;; to and fro while the band It 
pctrormlns popular tnelwHe*. It, In the heiKht of llie 
icnson, a pay place, and will be loohed upon with plea* 
sure; and the contratt it certainly ttrihinp between It 
and iho upper part—but we ronfest to havinp a lihtnp 
for the latter, and by no means agree with Mr. Uhwlri* 
•Jcarrlption of it at miserable, rneari, and p^rrrrly* 
stricken. We like It for not being tmooth, and forma], 
nnd liath-Iike. Iluxton prcients no tery rcmarkahlc 
appearance from the surrounding ctnmtry. It it per* 
baps seen to most advantage from the higher gitiumli 
about rairfield, (Cut, No. 7.) 

Tlierc arc charming walks and drives around Iluxton: 
but wc hate no room left to ipcok of them. The Valley 
of the Wyc by Shirbrook Dell, Aslmooil Dale, and 
Lover's Leap, is very fine; nnd there are splendid viewi 
from the.heights which border if. On flic other side is 
the bare bleak mountain, Axo K<Ige, from wbich there 
is a range of prospects of marvellous extent. During 
llie Ordnance Survey, the station on Axo Ddgc was 
connected with otbets on the tower of Lincoln Cathc* 
dral nnd the summit of Snowdon—'the reflector placed 
on the latter was distinctly’ThibJe, though ninety miles 
distant. On the slopes of Axc Kdgc font of (he rivers 
of Dethyshtre take their rise: the Colt, the Dane, the 


Dove, and the Wyp* Tlie lource of the Wye Is just 
out of thcMaeelesfield road, about n mile from Buxton, 
In (t spot which gire# no promlie of the futuec beauty 
of the rim. Tlic Dove rifcs high up the mountain* 
side, some dlilanee above the villige of Dove Head, 
and if a prrJty si ream Jet from the lint. We rnoii men¬ 
tion Tool's Hole, which was ojjcc rcckonetl among the 
wPTidfti of the Teak t and boasts of having Wen visited 
by Mary Queen of Scots while she was n resident at 
Buxton for the Wnefit of the waters. It is Inferior to 
the Castletnn earenis, yrl worth vliiting. The other 
notabilia of Buxton tnuit go unmmed. 

Dovt DAtr. 

Tfom Buxton, Dote Dale Is some sixteen miles dis¬ 
tant. Tlie Upiwr part of the river is pretty in parts, 
and a resolute pedetlrnn would prefer following hwisely 
ill futdsnee to Dove Dale to taking the road. If tint 
W pot done, it if adrltablc, If time permitf, to Join the 
river at Ilartingtou, for the sake of vWiing the scenery 
of the ' Seeond Tart of the Complete Angler.' Just 
where the broad meadows Wgin to contract, is the little 
fi»hing*h«usc built by Charles Cotton, and by him dedi¬ 
cated to flthennrn, and wbich all fubermeu and nil 
loreri of the gentle craft regtnl with pecrrliar interest. 
Tlie little houie is still perfect as when Colton owned, 
and, in the person of Viator, to pleasantly described it; 
and Isaak Walton added to It and to the surrounding 
leene the crowning chann by declaring, that (hough 
"Some part of the flshing-bome hat been described, 
the plraianlneis of the river, mountains, and meadows 
eannet; unless Fir TJiilip Sidney, or Mr. Cotton's father, 
(''lo again alive to do It." 

^^uil beyond the fishing-house the Dove has forced 
a way thtough a roeky glen, which, though short, is 
nearly as fine in its way ns anything along the river. 
Tlie dale is richly woodeil, the rocks arc bold, and the 
river full and npid. A large piece of rock, which rises 
out of the bed of the river, and is quite detached from 
the parent clilT, has given the name of Tjkc Pool to part 
of the dell. Cotton's notice of it is worth quoting. 

" VhtCT. Wiat have wo got hero? a rock springing up 
in the middle of the river I this is one of the otidcst 
lights that ever I saw. Piscalor, ^Vhy, sir, from that 
'pike, that you see standing up there distant from the 
rock, this is called Tike Tool: nnd young Mr, Izaak 
^Yniton was sa pleased with it, as to draw it in land- 
irnpc in black and white." This drawing is lost, but 
there {s a sketch of it In black nnd white by old Mr. 
IzmJc Walton, which ho added hy way of note to the 
above passage. " It Is a rock in the fashion of a spirc-» 
steeple, and almost as bJg. It stands in the midst of 
the river Dos c; and not far from Mr. Colton’s house, 
below wbich place this delicate river takes a swift career 
betwixt many mighty rocks, mucli higher and bigger 
than St, I’aul's clmrch before it was burnt." How 
characteristic a touch Is that of the excellent old linen- 
draper of Fleet Street t 

On passing from this spot, you harro, If you follow 
the stream, to traverse a " long, narrow, and desohatc 
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volley, called Narrow Dale/' It has been called 
barren of wood, and, with one or two exceptions, 
devoid of beauty." Barren of wood it is, and perhaps 
devoid of beauty; but its very desolateness has an 
attraction. The hill-sides run up to a great height very 
precipitously, bare, craggy, and void of vegetation save 
grass and furze, and a little stunted brushwood. Here 
and there huge rocky fragments project from the slopes, 
and occasionally large spaces consist wholly of screes ; 
while the river, pent within a close rocky channel, 
courses rapidly along the deep bottom. This may not 
be beauty, but is something that is at least very agree¬ 
able to look upon. 

Mill Dale, which succeeds, is less interesting; hut 
very curious and picturesque is the sort of village by 
the bridge, or rather disjointed collection of houses, 
which seem as though they were fitted into or carved out 
of the knolls and recesses of the rock. But visitors to 
Dove Dale do not come thus far; they almost inva¬ 
riably enter it from the south, and turn hack again 
wlien they have ascended it as far as Dove Holes. 

PerJiaps it is best, as well as most convenient, to 
approach Dove Dale on the southern side. It has at 
any rate tlie advantage that it obliges the visitor to 
retrace his steps, and so see the Dale in both directions. 
Dove Dale is nearly three miles long; it has many 
short nud sharp windings, and some prettj" long ones; 
hut on the whole its direction is north and south; and 
hence, as the banks rise up on cither hand into lofty 
broken cliffs and craggy lulls, and other lofty lulls raise 
themselves in the distance wherever the valley opens 
sunicicntly to permit them to he seen, the reader who 
is used to look on Nature with an observant eye, will 
see that ver}’ much of the character and beauty of the 
several spots will depend on the time of day and state 
of the weather in which they arc witnessed. If Dove 
Dale be passed through as the sun is sinking behind the 
hills on a bright autumnal afternoon or evening, there 
would he little hesitation in saying that the downward 
walk is by far the finest, notwithstanding some glorious 
.scenes in the opposite direction: at other hours the 
<k‘cl5:ion would probably he the reverse. 

We arc not going to enter upon any particular 
description of Dove Dale, That lias been done often 
enougli already, and we liavc neither lime nor inclina- 
lion to do it again just nov/. Wc can only point out 
two or three of the noted points as wc ctroll through it. 

The opening of the Dale on tlus northern side is 
very grand. On both sides the rocks rise in enormous 
frc?in the river, black, bare, and frotvning. By 
mighty convulsion of Nature, the rocks seem to 
have been rent asunder, while the storms of ages Iiavc 
torn and riven the surface. Hero hold spiry fragments 
xtarid detached; there gloomy caverns seem to pierce 
sr.ta the. heart of the mountain. Beyond rise lofty 
Tr.r^arlund Slopes; wdulc the stream forces its way 
th?' opposing Mocks of mosn* stone lliai lie 
m ch'ionrU But far enough to see this tourists 
t .de ar? I tr-creth A liulr further what is commonly 
coo-i the rntranre to Dove Dale, Here 


on the left, is a vast wall of rock, running up, after it 
has gained some height above the river, into a craggy 
mountain slope. On the right, a huge, insulated, 
shapeless column, called Pickering Tor, rises from the 
river to a great elevation. By its base a few light 
trees dip into the clear stream, and the hills are pretty 
thickly clad with foliage: and all these, with the rich 
prospect beyond, the river, here calm as the pale blue 
sky which bends above, repeats in its dark bosom. 
Our view' belongs to this low'er part of the dale. 
(Cut, No. 8.) 

As you proceed, scenes of exquisite loveliness alter¬ 
nate with those in which a rugged grandeur predomi¬ 
nates. Sometimes you seem shut in a close shady 
dell, where luxuriant trees hide all tlie lower rocks, 
and overhang the water. Sometimes hardly a tree is 
to be seen, hut the hill-sides are covered wdth short 
grass, and heath and furze contrast rvith the gray 
protruding crags about which they love to cluster. 
Occasionally the whole hill-sides seem broken up, and 
spiry pinnacles and irregular ragged crags stand up 
like fragments of some wide ruin. In some iilaces the 
rocks rise up abruptly to a vast height, and beetling 
masses impend threateningly. The river, too, seems 
to adapt itself to the character of each succeeding 
scene. At one time it glides quietly and smoothly; 
at others it rattles rapidly over a pebbly bed: again 
it wdnds between large loose pieces of rock, that have 
fallen from the adjoining heights ; and all through the 
dale it every now and then forms into some delicious 
little foaming water-breaks. 

But the tourist must not, if lie can climb, confine 
himself to the bottom of the dale. From the slopes 
of the hills, and from the summits of tlie clifis, some 
noble views of the windings of the dale and the varying 
forms of the hills which border it arc obtainable. . One 
spot he will, of course; not omit to ascend. Reynard's 
Cave is one of the ‘lions’ of Dove Dale ; it avill he 
found about halfway up the dale, at some height up 
the liiU-sicIc on the left. Before you reach tlie cave 
you come upon an enormous isolated mass of rock, 
which rises from the hill—a sort of natural triumphal 
arch: its appearance is very strange, having so arti¬ 
ficial a look, though inanifcstl}' natural. From it you 
have a grand vic\v of the dale; and the river, with its 
water-breaks, looks very channing ’from tliis height. 
Some yards higher up is the cave, a natural excavation, 
vriiich pierces for a short distance into tlic rock; this 
is sometimes called Reynard s IlnU, and another rcces.i 
clo*5c by, Reynard's Kitclicn. 

In parting with Dove Dale, let us only add that, after 
not having seen it for some years, and having, inenn- 
whilc, witnessed much beautiful and famous scenery, 
w‘e strolled about it the other day with as much delight 
as the first time we saw it, and quitted it as unv/illingly. 
Altliough wc cannot do more, we must not neglect 
to recommend the visitor to Dove Dale on no .account 
to leave the prouiuN of I lain Hall, or village of 
Ham, unseen. 
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Ak nsp of lie matle n Vtry 

IrUnictir* aJditioa to the Jihriry of ft general rrajer. 
In it he might read, by a plsnrc of the eye, the con- 
temporaty hiifary of Kng’i»h pnxluetixc wealth. The 
Sanitary CoramiMienerJ, in lome of their teporti, hare 
giren JlroffS nay* of nnglanil ami of jartimUr diitrieit; 
in which, hy the ailoplion of b peculiar mode of engrar- 
irg, the rtlatire health of pirtieular rpoli *1 a giren 
lime i« indifated—the iJarkneii of the tint King Br*o- 
elated nith unftrourahTe health rciulli. A geological 
ifljp may be itganled b* b tsinirp nay; fjr it Imlieate* 
thore fpoti where, hy the prcTolenec of partiailar ttrala 
or rein*, mining Indurtty naturally locate* ilielf. In 
the ‘Ueport of the lrl»h Centu* Comniriloner*/ pub* 
Itrhed In IRI5, f..or rap* of Ireland are gltrn, illu*- 
Intlng mpccUrtly the pyafal/o*, the Aeme-arern**?. 
<fafie«, the Cifeeafirir, or.d the /jmhy hVr-ifiJeA of 
Ireland. In the )ear Ihll : the Ughtneii or depth of 
the ihading in each map being tt'ade to indicate the 
rclitire qurntlliei of the Item* under coniidcrailctt. 

If ijcb n map were fanreil fir Kngbnd, in relation 
to nrantifactoring and cca'inercial feature*, we ihoull 
fod certain groiipV.g*, stroeiatctl more c*j>ecially with 
particular gctdogiral ilrata, but alra in part with the 
cour»rt of large licfT*. IVe ihould fee how ft an’ac* 
that the dirtrieta around the rieer* Tyre, Wear, and 
Teci, and In many other ptrt* of England, point to 
coll'erle* a* the ma'n lource of t* eir wealth; that South 
Stafrurdtllre it ta dotted orrr with Iron furuacet, and 
Cornwall with tin-wotki; that the Thame*, the Serem, 
the .^Ier»cy, and the Ilomhcr, girc life to I..ondon, 
IJriitol, Liverpool, and Hull; and that Llncolcihire and 
Norfolk am little other than foodTaetoriei. If, in aome 
cate*, there lermi to be no ohrioui connection between 
B particular branch of induitry and the phyiical fea. 
turca of the diitriet rrherc it It mainly located, there 
ore yet aome pointa which b deeper Inquiry would 
dcTclope. For initanee. If we take the leiilement of 
the hoiiery manufacture in tonte of the Midland eoun* 
lie*, there ii no very itrong atsociation between thi* 
employment and the natural feature* of the dutilct; 
«tiU, if we bear in mind that wonted hoticry wai slmort 
unlTcrsatly worn in Hngland hefore the use of cotton, 
and that the long wool of the Lclceiterdiire aheep {* 
eipeclally auited for this purpoie, we aee b lufOcicnt 
reason for that department of industry having settled 
itself in and around I.eice>ter. 

Without, howc\cr, undertaking to account ptiUoso> 
pldcally for all that meets the eye, we invite the reader 
to accompany us through that remarkable part of Kn". 
land, where (he inhabitants mainly support themsetve* 
hy making “stockings for the million.'' The technical 
detail of all the matters that pertain to such a manu. 
facture would be beyond our present purpose; yet it 
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may not he uninteresting to take such a combined 
view — semi*topographical, aemWnduitrial—as may 
picture to us the salient features of the district. 

LrtctiTca. 

Although Ixiccster may, perhaps, he deemed the 
birlJjplace of thi* department of industry, yet various 
circumilance* hate extended to Nottingham nml Derby, 
and the counties to which they belong, a share in its 
ad rant age*. From the lime when Sir niomat Lombe 
eitablishfd the lilk-manufacture at Derby, facilities 
have been alTurdcd for making silk hosiery in that 
town, such as have not existed in the other two; and 
from ihsl later date, when eirtumitanccs (connected 
with the bobbin-minufacture) led to the consumption 
of a Urge amount of spun cotton at Nottingham, cotton 
hosiery has found in that county Its chief manufacturing 
Cf-ntre. We therrfuro find that there is a triangle of 
towns—l.eicrsler, Ihrhy, and Nouingliam—each of 
which is the chief leat of a particular branch of one 
general manufacture; and wc inorcover find that each 
tiwn is the centre of a dlitrici, extending for miles on 
all tides of it, and partaking generally of the industrial 
features of tl e town itielf. Hie three towns lie at 
dittance* from fifteen (o ttrer.(y*firc miles asunder; 
but Derby is much less assocUlrd with the department 
of industry under notice than the other two town*; 
and Ix'icestcnhire.at a county, hi* it* industry diffused 
among a larger number of place* than Nottinghamsbirc; 
but if. taking t^oughboruugh at a centre, we draw a 
circle which iliall include the south of Derhyshtre, the 
south of Nottinghamshire, and nearly the whole of 
Leiceitershire, we hue here marked out n district 
within which, and in most part* of which, the clack 
of the stoeking-Ioom can be heard from morning till 
night. Tliii may, significantly and truthfully, l>c 
deiignated the llosicar Distkict ; a district in which 
the fortunes that arc made, the poverty that is borne, 
the buildings that are constructed, the ingenuity that 
is displayed, the outward appenranecs that ore pre¬ 
sented, the social usages that prevail — oil ere very 
intimately dependent on this one of the numerous 
clothing arts: combined, in part, with the lace-net 
trade, which is associated with it not so much hy a 
parity of products as hy a similar origin of the machines 
employed. 

Leicester has more to recommend it Uian simply its 
position AS a nucleus of one particular kind of trade; 
it Is associated with many events in the past history of 
the country; and it is iu the heart of an agricultural 
district, whose peculiar feature is that one notable part 
of the agricultural produce (wool) is brought to the 
county town for sale, and wrought up into finished 
goods within the county. It is also, as matters have 
R 
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now arranged themselves in the railway world, a central 
county of communication between north and south, 
and, in a minor degree, in other directions. 

Leicester has been said to be situated on a saucer 
of loam by which we are to understand a stratum 
of loam lying beneath the town, somewhat saucer¬ 
shaped. The brim of the saucer is formed by a range 
of shelving hillocks, and broken only to the east, in 
which quarter the town is completely exposed. In 
every other direction it is bounded or enveloped, more 
or less nearly, by the Dane, Forest, and Spinney hills. 
This Forest means Charnwood Forest, which lies half 
a dozen miles or so westward of the town, and presents 
an elevation of seven or eight hundred feet. The town 
itself is very flat; there being only a gentle ridge 
running through it from north to south-east, which 
gives an easy slope to the streets running thence down 
to the river Soar. 

It is a pleasant thing to be able to say, in times 
when sanitary matters are so forcibly impressed upon 
us, that Leicester occupies a large area in respect to 
its population, and that the largeness of the area is 
mainly owing to the numerous gardens contained 
within the town—almost to the very heart. Every 
considerable tenement has a large attached garden. 
Besides this, the principal streets are wider than the 
average of those in our manufacturing towns. It is 
also remarkable (and traceable, perhaps, to the saucer¬ 
shaped strata on which the town is built) that almost 
every large house has its own well; while the smaller 
tenements have a well to several of them in common. 
Besides the spring-water thus derived, there are in the 
town a large number of underground tanks, for the 
reception of rain-water from the roofs; and a group 
of small tenements has generally such a rain-water 
tank to the same number of houses as are supplied 
with spring-wnter from one well. An Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was obtained in 1847, for bringing a supply of 
%vater to Leicester from a place called Lockey Bridge, 
about ten miles from the town; two streams, called 
Thornton Brook and Carr Brook, join at this point; 
and near the point of junction there will be a reservoir 
of about fifty acres, capable of holding 200,000,000 
of gallons; the water will pass through Altering tanks, 
and will thence flow through iron pipes to the town. 
But even without this new^ supply, Leicester, with its 
wells and tanks, is better circumstanced than most 
other towns of similar size. 

Leicester, wc have said, has a goodly array of wide 
streets and open places. The Market-place, with the 
Exchange, are shown in Cut, No. 1. Nevertheless, 
the small streets, the courts, the alleys, the culs de sac, 
arc far too numerous, and (as in most other towns) far 
too little attended to in respect to liealth and clean¬ 
liness. The principal street runs nearly from nortli 
to south, and two other main streets cross it at riglit 
angles: the other streets arc of a humbler character. 
J iicsc minor streets are characterized by having houses 
so small, that one operative family frequently occupies 
the v/holc of a house. 


Leicester has undergone a good deal of modernizing 
within the last few years. The time-honoured timber 
houses are going or gone, and the old ted brick houses 
are, one by one, going likewise, to be succeeded by 
others decked in the garb of the nineteenth century. 
One could wish that the old memorials, however, might 
be maintained: those buildings which serve as index- 
spots to persons and events long gone by. Such an 
index was the ‘ Old Blue Boar, ’ at Leicester, where 
Richard III. slept on the night preceding his decisive 
struggle with the Earl of Richmond at Bosworth Field. 
Hutton, in his account of the battle, thus describes the 
old inn: In the Northgate Street yet stands a large 
handsome half-timber house, with one story projecting 
over the other, formerly an inn, the Blue Boar ; hence 
an adjoining street derived its name, now corrupted 
into Blubber Lane. In one of the apartments Richard 
rested that night. The room seems to have been once 
elegant, though now in disuse. He brought his own 
bedstead, of wood, large, and in some places gilt. It 
continued there two hundred years after he left the 
place, and its remains are now in the possession of 
Alderman Drake. It had a wooden bottom, and under 
that a false one, of the same material, like a floor and 
its under-ceiling. Between these two bottoms ivas 
concealed a quantity of gold coin, w^orth about £300 
of our present money, hut then worth many times that 
sum. Thus he personally watched his treasure, and 
slept on his military chest.*’ 

Some few of our toAvns can boast of a pleasant, 
shady, tree-planted walk, belonging to the Corporation, 
and purposely kept free from houses, A very small 
number, indeed, have such a splendid avenue of this 
description as the Dane John Avenue, at Canterbury ; 
yet, he they humble or extensive, they are an ever- 
welcome adjunct to a town. Leicester has one such, 
called the New Walk ; it extends south-east of the 
town, to the length of a mile, and is planted with a 
double row of trees. By the side of this Avalk a series 
of baths has been constructed within the last few years ; 
the water being obtained by a well from a depth of 
about 90 feet. The public buildings within and around 
the toAvn, such as court-houses, asylums, hospitals, 
gaols, assembly-rooms, &c., present nothing of a very 
notable or distinguishing kind ; if we except, perhaps, 
the Elizabethan town-hall or Guildliall, and the Ionic 
front of the news-room and library. 

But the churches of Leicester make ample amends 
for any apparent scarcity of other public buildings. 
The towers of these churches form conspicuoxis objects 
as seen from a distance; while a nearer view developes 
their merits as examples of past ages in ecclesiastical 
architecture. Tlie largest of these churches is that of 
St. Martin ; it is a cruciform structure, with a fine 
tower and lofty spire; part of it is in early Englisli, 
and part in the perpendicular st 3 dc; the lower part of 
the tower is Norman, while the rest of the tower and 
the spire arc of much later date. TIjc interior contains 
a splendid organ, by Snctzler. This church lias had 
more to do with secular or civil matters than falls to 
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fns olif p^’oup of cbarchei, ft partly of Xoman and 
partly of early archilcciurr, witH a few inter- 

ttoni of laser date; it bai a wettem lower, mnnounted 
by n lofiy and clepanl iplre, rebuilt in ibe latt century. 
*11.6 Norman doorway It iketched In Cal, No. 3. The 
whole bulMinj it rejranled at a very beautiful example 
of tbe tarloui itylei In which it It executed: on the 
tauib ii'Je of the chancel are three fine Norman atallt, 
with douhle ihifU and rich tnouldlngt t the roof of the 
chnreh it elaborately carecd in oak. The moit ancient, 
but not the moil beautiful, of the churchei, it that of 
Bt, Nieholai, which it partly built of the bricks from 
an adjacent Itoman wall, of which n fragment, called 
the Jewry Wall, Kmaini. Tliere it n resemblance 
between the chuieh.arehes and the arall-archet, which 
hat led to an opinion that tome portions of the tame 
edifice to which the Jewry Wall belonged, or of on 
edifice of about the tame date, ba\'e been built into 
the church. The church itself, which consists of a 
nave, cliancel, and south aisle, has a square western 
tower between the note ond chancel, and is chielly of 
Norman architecture. The antiquaries h.ivo made 
many a search among the fragments of the Jewry Wall 
here spoken of; and some have broached the theory 
(partly induced hy the discovery of n large number of 
bones of oxen dug up In the vicinity) that these ruins 
belonged to the temple of the Homan god Janus. 
Leicester, at any rate, was an important military station 
of the Homans. St. Margaret's, which has a lofty tower, 
presents many excellent features In the early English 
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and perpendicular styles: indeed, some writers say that 
this was formerly a cathedral. Besides these four old 
churches, there are many new ones, two or three of 
which are buildings of considerable beauty. 

The other relics of really early days, except the 
churches, are mostly crumbled into dust. The Roman 
remains met with are wholly fragmentary. On the 
establishment of the Anglo-Norman power, William 
the Conqueror either built a castle here, or enlarged 
one already in existence: it was situated east of thd 
south-gate, near the river. This contiguity of the 
castle to the town often gave the towri’s-men ah un¬ 
welcome share in the turbulent scenes of feudal flays; 
The castle was destroyed in the reign of William 
Rufus, and built again in the reign of Henry I. In 
the fifteenth century, Leicester Castle was a focus of 
much splendour and power; hut after that time it was 
suffered to decay: indeed, the reason assigned for 
Richard III. having slept in the humble ‘ Blue Boar* 
inn is, that the castle was too dilapidated to accommo¬ 
date him. Decay did its work rapidly, until, in 1633, 
orders were transmitted to the sheriff to pull dowh the 
remainder of the castle, and build a sort of record- 
house with the fragments. Hardly a vestige of the 
castle now remains. With regard to the ecclesiastical 
or monastic antiquities. Bishop Tahlier states that there 
was a collegiate church at Leicester before the Con¬ 
quest, that this church was burned during the reign of 
William I., and that it was rebuilt in 1107, for a dean 
and twelve prebendaries, forming the present St. Mary’s 
church. In the year 1143, an abbey of black canons 
was founded about a mile northward of Leicester, and 
dedicated to the blessed Virgin: a few vestiges of this 
abbey yet remain. (Cut, No. 4.) A hospital was built 
in 1330, in a spot of ground near the castle, for “a 
master and certain chaplains, and poor persons ; ” but 
of this hospital, and of the religious houses of gray 
friars, black friars, and Austin friars, which once existed 
in Leicester, no remnants are now visible. 

If now we turn our attention to the social features of 
this town, we find, as was before stated, that hosiery, 
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in its multiform varieties, is the main stay and prop 
of the population. Most of the principal firms, most 
of the influential inhabitants, are directly or indirectly 
connected with this manufecture. Some of the larger 
firms employ two or three thousand hands ; and one 
or two spinning-mills recently built would rival those 
of Lancashire. Among those who supply the raw 
material for the manufacture are worsted spinners, 
lamhs’-wool spinners, and wool-staplers ; for the work¬ 
ing implements there are ‘ frame - smiths,’ * needle- 
makers j* and * sinker-makersfor conducting the 
larger arrangements there are manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants in hosiery; while the large bulk of the articles 
made are the result of the labour of thousands of men, 
women, and children, who work at the ‘ stocking-frame’ 
in their own humble abodes—a stocking-factory, pro¬ 
perly so called, hardly exists; for reasons which will 
appear in a later pagCi The worsted-mills, indeed, are 
factories, in which machinery is employed in spinning 
the woollen fibres into yarn for the knitters; but 
almost every other pbrlioh of the w'ork is conducted 
by hand. Wherever there is a poor street throughout 
the town, there may we be pretty certain to hear, 
early and late, the clack and rattle of the stocking- 
frame, There may be some of our London readers 
who have occasionally seen frames of this kind, 
brought thither by unemployed workmen of Notting¬ 
ham or Leicester, and set to work in the open streets 
in the manufacture of hosiery. Such a frame is the 
tj^pe of Leicester industry; there are, perhaps, ten or 
twelve thousand such in the town, worked by both 
sexes and by nearly all ages; and the daily average 
produce of each frame—small and precarious as it too 
often is—mainly determines the social position of the 
whole of the inhabitants. When ladies wear long 
dresses, and gentlemen wear trowsers and boots instead 
of the dress-attire of former days, they are wont to 
regard it as a question merely of fashion or taste; but 
if a ‘stockinger’ were appealed to in the matter, he 
would say that it is a food-question to him, especially if 
his work be of cotton or silk hosiery; he would point 
to the elegance and high finish of the stockings which 
were worn by the wealthy of both sexes in by-gone 
days, and to the large price paid for them; and he 
would contrast those 'with the unseen and therefore 
uncriticised substitutes of the present day. 

The Hosiery Towns arounb Leicester. 

We will, however, not dwell longer on this point 
here. In another page we group together a few details 
illustrative of the industrial features of the whole dis¬ 
trict ; and will, therefore, now J)roceed with our bird’s- 
eye glance at the hosiery towns. 

Leicester is almost exactly in the centre of the 
count)^; and there is a circle of secondary towns 
surrounding it, at an average distance of t^velve or 
fifteen miles. These towns are Market Harhorough, 
Lutterworth, Hinckley, Market Bosworth, Loughbo¬ 
rough, and Melton Mowbrfiy. All of these, to a greater 
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loam crrt’H—cf fiTi* ?n»fn ittfff, minor 

\ rantVirj: fjon It. TKr |;tirr.«rrrn tUlm to l.avc 
»or'pr’irrrrti''n aitli tliyr* t f('r ihrrr I’ite l'«n 

»fnr»l trir.*, nm, and rtSrr itli'-* fr-urd In ihe town \ 
I'Ut, tlir t’l'ff riutir^ r*tnetiil of j>sfl a-r» (i ilip 
«Tir!» i« i»!tl bj\f I’ern built by Jnbn of 
(Jaurt: It «« a fr.r •'.nirturr, a ratr, two efilrt, 
atlsi-rrl, two jxtt* f», and a tnwfr with a rrt^Vrltrt! 
aflrr. At yrrirut, fo »altw*y j'Sufi thn:«;;hthr town. 
Matift UatlTrin?'! it on ihr ^rrjjr of thp Imii'ry ill*, 
iriftj B*-*! it* thitf rtnploymfTit of wont it ta w»ktr« 
orj'-ti. 

Lutlttwonh I* alntjtt jouih of and hti 

lie Midltn'i Ilailway rurnirr ortr It, h I>m plra* 
tantty tn tie Itnlt of t‘e Ii'lir litrr Sm'l, a Mihalary ; 
rf lie Avon. Ici rlltf rot'titly ii in c.nrrttlon with 
the rjtrir of Jc!n incU.fTi', w{ o »a* irt! r of tH* 
frvn l.'JTi to 15H. Tl.e fVurrh, dnl estr 1 to 
ht, Mtry, it a I irdt'iu c *trurtitTr, with rate, 
an! elnucrt. Tl e pt-ljit t.o* h ut? I* taiJ to l*e tie 
M*ee •! ty>t 1*1 which tie preal reftm^er pitacSedi ft 
it a r'eh old »f*rf5Ten e,r rarvtd oth, Ictcrtitjr.j: alike 
for it* o»a tike and frt iu Mttoiinl a'i'>tiation*. 
Tt e i^rtfail rf Wlckltife, loceihrr with 11* diclrj;. 
f*hV, pr>wo, and ronmtiRion.cloth, are prfffnfcti in 
tl t thtiith a* relift. Wrumarott h»i irolpturrd an 
nho-relifto of IVichliiTe, wMeh om: lie* a flare in tl e 
charctl. LtjiteratutU i* aWut a* fir diiurl from 
Oiientrya* it i* from I.rifrt{rrt and it renteihutet a 
tmall iv/Ttlenof ihe eihlon* tf tie tne and ih* lotjery 
of t! e other. 

Itir.fVley, louth-weit of I.elmter, I# more of a 
hoilrry town than I.uttcrtrcrth. Tlie »Joek{rjf>frame 
li, ir.derd, ksid to hare hrtn inltodtiretl here to far 
lark a* ICfO; and there art? ftoir betweert two end 
l’ ree ihotjtmd frame* In the town and Immediate 
rjeJ^hhonrhood. 17.e ♦Itiiat on of Hinckley it rrrr 
tm'mar.dinj'. It •tsndt on a »nrt of lahledatid rr 
f.Jatetu, tffantrd irtim the hotindary of War tlckaljire 
hr the cM Itoman kVallinj; Street, rear which are 
renifret of a Jlwrran fjrti.'lfjtion. The (own had h^r* 
irerly a wall and a iliteh, ihe dimertloni of which 
irdlcate th»l the »jie wa» oner Jarf;rr Jhan at pmenf. 
llie remair* of a Unman wall, too, afford another 
jfidirallon of the antiquity of Jimckley, Of later 
rnemmul*, there are a few frajmctilt of tic caitle, 
which wat In ruin* when I.elartl wrote} and the halj- 
hotrte or mansion of a Uenedictine priory, which had 
eshtrd for manj centnrlet, and wai occupied hy a 
joamifactorer, (and tlie priorj'*g»rden used a* a howl. 
Ing.grecn), to Irtc at 1627; hut ilnce that time, 
modem hrickf and iiiorUr have occupied the place of 
the old monaitic lemaint. 

Market IloawoTth, in which a little of the ho*icry 


work it carried on, I* cMcfly known for the battle 
which decided Ihe fate of lUchanl III. Tlie town 
tie* we*twartl of Leicettcr; ft {i imatl, plain, and un¬ 
pretending. In ihe prammar-ichool of the town, en¬ 
dow et! in 1592, two men, afterwarJi emhient in their 
retpectMe walk* of itndy, were at differml timfi 
mhm-'-TItoma* Sinpton, Ihe matliematician; and 
Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer. On n large moor 
near ihe town was foughl ihc * Hattie of BMworlh ndd,' 
which etcry achooMoy and every play-goer connecta 
in hi* mind with the name of the ‘hump-b.acktd tyrant.* 
In the lunmer of 1465, the two armica which were 
ifenineJ lo aetlle the dynasty of nnglami, and to 
Irantfer the crosrn from the York* lo the Tudor*, gta- 
diiatly apprcaehe’t eicli other at ihJt apot. King fltebard 
paiml the IClh of August it l.eice*ter, the ITtli at 
ni-ncillorpe, the ISlh and two following day* at 
S'apTftou, and arrited at Ilntworlh on the S2nd; while 
M* opp-inent, the Dnke of Rtchtnf'r.d, was at Tam- 
worth on the iMh and lOth, at Athentone on the 20th, 
and arrired on the feM of hsttic the next «Lay, 
Rtcl.arir* ariry i* tail to hare lieen more than three 
I'nse* a* nurrrroua a* (ini cf Richmond—IC,000 lo 
5,000; but to Cerce wa» the cr»*aught, that lie battle 
wa* teminatwi in a little tnoTc than two hour*, by the 
utter dnrumfiture of Richard’* Rtk,*, and by 1 is own 
death. Near the field it a s*cll, at which Richard i* 
tall to have rtfrtslied himself during the battle: a 
Ratio inicTiption wa* written for it by Dr. Farr. 

Ivn-ugM-oTough rank* real to I,e‘eester, among the 
boiiery town cf tl ii county. It lie* nearly rnrlh of 
I.eicv»trr, toward* Derhythire, and orcupit* a pleaiant 
posiil'an on a hranth of the river Soar, ft con*{iti of 
enr msin ttmft on Ihe road from I.eiceitfT lo Derby, 
interaretrd by *m»’ler ilrerti at right angle*. Tlicre 
i* a very fine church in lie tnten, with nave, charcel, 
aisle*, tr»n*rib and a remarkahly heamifol wc*tem 
lowrr. Tl e manufacturing industry of this town cm* 
brace* a wider range than any in the county, except 
Irficeitcr; for it not only includes worsted boiiery, 
but al*o mohair work, cotton hojierr, and bobbin-net— 
the laltrr iwo becoming more and more ohsersable as 
weapproich Nottingl am*hinr. Indeed Rooghborough 
wa* one rf the earliest *eat» of the bohhin-nct manu- 
facture. 

The last rf the I.clcciter*hire towns which wc have 
named (not hrcaiue it rxhautu the at'atiable lisf, but 
heeauae it completes the circle around the county town,) 
Ji .Melton Mowbray. It Ilea north-ea*t of Irftccstcr, 
on the way towards I.ineolnhire; and, like Market 
Ilarbororigh, it i* on the verge of oirr preicribed dij- 
tricl, svhere the agriculturnl begins to supersede the 
manufjclurlng. Krerjbosly knows lb.st the celebrity 
of Melton Mowbray is the ‘Hunt,'—one of the finest 
In ibe kingdom. Trom the beginning of November to 
the end of March, Melton i* the head-quarters of dogs, 
horse*, and tporlsmen, for whose accommodation much 
In* been efTected in and near the town. There i* also 
at Melton a particularly fine church—one of the roost 
beantiful in the county: it is a spacious cruciform 
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church, consisting of nave, chancel, aisles, transepts, a 
tower over the crossing, a porch, a magnificent mullioned 
window at the west end, and rich internal arrangements. 

.The reader will thus form a rough picture of a circle 
of towns, having Leicester in the centre, and comprising 
within its boundary the chief part of the hosiery dis¬ 
trict of the county. Not that these are the only towns 
belonging to the group ; for some of the smaller towns 
and villages near Leicester have more stocking-frames 
at work than either Lutterworth or Melton. It may, 
perhaps, with truth be said, that there is hardly a vil¬ 
lage throughout the whole interior of this circle but 
has its share in the stocking-manufacture. There may 
he no manufacturer, properly so called, for miles dis¬ 
tant; but the remarkable system of 'bagmen,' or 
‘middlemen' (which will be explained further on), 
enables the humble workers to place themselves in 
communication with those who will supply the yarn to 
make the hosiery, and purchase the hosiery wlien made. 
Sometimes a farming man attends to liis ground when 
the weather permits out-of-door work, and applies to 
the stocking-frame at other seasons ; in other instances 
the husband is a field-labourer, and the wife and 
children are employed in various branches of the 
hosiery or hohbin-net trades ; while in other instances, 
again, the whole family—father, mother, and children, 
down to six or seven years old—are employed on the 
staple produce of the district. Mr. Felkin, of Not¬ 
tingham, the leading authority in all that relates to 
the statistics of this branch of industry, found that 
there were, in 1844, nearly 21,000 frames in Leicester¬ 
shire, of which more than 18,000 were at work. Pie 
gives the names of no fewer than 122 towns and vil¬ 
lages in this one county, in which stocking-frames were 
at work in that year: some villages had only one 
frame each, some a dozen, some twenty, some a hun¬ 
dred,— while the towns numbered their hundreds or 
thousands. If we could follow the manufacturing 
history of a few pairs of hose, we should probably find 
that it gives rise to a considerable amount of busy 
trafficking between these several villages and the towns 
where the manufacturers reside: there is, in fact, a 
complete network of connection between the whole 
series. 

What, then, is this manufacture? What is the rela¬ 
tion existing between the various parties engaged in it, 
wdiich gives a tone to the social and topographical fea¬ 
tures of the district? Although we cannot hope to 
teach the reader to make his own stockings, nor to 
become learned in the relative merits of different kinds 
of hosiery texture ; yet we do think that a clearer and 
better conception may he formed of the general charac¬ 
ter of this portion of the ‘ Land we Live in,’ if we know 
how the mass of its inhabitants are employed. Let 
us see, 

I 

A Glance at the Stockinoers. 

The questions w’c pl»ace before us are—How did it 
happen that the liosiery manufacture settled itself in 


this district?—How long has it been so settled?—and 
Plow is it conducted? We learn from the early history 
of this manufacture that before the time of dueen 
Elizabeth, our honourable ancestors wore stockings 
knitted of very coarse woollen thread ; or if the women 
desired something cooler, or smacking somewhat more 
of the elegant, the stockings were cut out of linen or 
of silk tissue. The maiden queen herself wore stockings 
of silk, stitched after having been shaped by the scissors. 

It was in this state of things that the stocMng-loom 
was invented : a machine which has maintained its 
chief features tolerably unchanged for two centuries 
and a half. There is a little hit of romance attached 
to the invention; and, as in many other cases, Phis 
romance has given rise to different versions of the 
story. According to the current story, there was living 
at Woodborougli near Nottingham, in 1589, a clergy¬ 
man, named the Rev. W. Lea, He was enamoured of 
a certain lady; hut finding that she was always more 
attentive to her knitting than to his addresses, he, in 
a mood of mingled pride and vexation, set his wits to 
work, in the hope of inventing some machine which 
w^ould knit more speedily and easily, and thereby leave 
her more time to attend to him. His difficulties were 
immense : it was not an age for mechanical invention ; 
and he had very few persons to whom he could apply 
for aid; the knitting-mesh, too, is so different from 
the simple crossing of the threads in common weaving, 
that it required ingenuity of no limited kind to devise 
forms of apparatus fitted for the object in view. He 
was repeatedly baffled, and as frequently returned to 
it with renewed determination. At length he succeeded 
in making a machine w'^hicli w^ould knit stockings ; and 
so important did he deem the invention, that he gave 
up his clerical duties, and attended solely to his new 
machine. The result of his love-suit, whatever it may 
have been, seems to he buried in the subsequent history 
of machines and stockings. 

Lea w\as eagerly desirous of obtaining the patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth for his invention; and he so far 
succeeded, that the queen actually visited him w'hile at 
\vork, accompanied by Lord Plunsdon and his son. 
Here an unlooked-for damper occurred. The queen 
expected to see him make silk stockings; hut, alas! 
they were of “worsted. She refused to give him either 
a grant of money or a patent of monopoly; and the 
reasons assigned, in a letter to Lord Hunsdon, appear 
to have been these: 

“My Lord,—I have too much love to my "poor 
people wd\o obtain their bread by the employment of 
knitting, to give my money to forward an invention 
which will tend to their ruin, by depriving them of 
employment, and thus make them beggars. Had Mr. 
Lea made a machine that 'svould have made silk stock- 
ings, I should, I think, have been somewhat justified 
in granting him a patent for that monopoly, wdiicli 
would have affected only a small number of my sub¬ 
jects ; hut to enjoy the exclusive privilege of making 
stockings for the whole of my subjects is too important 
to be granted to any individuab" 
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Wn irpifi!, food ijtifMi! mi wrfttj on by 
ftie term* of ihf* IfJtfr to tfj’to wsVp lilk itotfkfn^i 
|iy W« loora; anl lie mwedr! Inltrtnflnj; li!i machine 
to that pitch nr fniflcncy In 1507. It 1* «ahl that 
lx»ft! llnniilon h1n«1f mi I/ca'i fmt ipprrnUec: »o 
pratJf icffp hopc-i rahf<l t» In the pcounJarj* frioltt 
of the Intention. I/ca mide nine of Mi irachinc*, end 
»fl Ml ftUlloni to irotV In them j hat coutl fatoar he 
ffnind to lie rather in ctanficenl fotnmcnllty! nclilifr 
fir <ja?m nor her lacffiior iJM mtjrh to Md hJu; ind 
he mi Indofttl to serept an ofTcr made to Mm hr the 
pteat Solly to Jfilrwlttfe M« rew irar.afictnre Into 
rnncT. lie «lid lot he titahlid.M Mi frainti *l 
Ileuen, *si! trai fait riilnf Into rote, nhcn all mi 
Maitrd at «rc«the klnp of IVanrt mi ans*)Ira*eJ, 
Solly retired Into prjtatc life, and p-wr I/ft died of n 
hroVm 1 cart. Ixa‘a hrothcr arJ fnendi irfnl Mr a 
uMle to ttpfV: the mathinci, la! fiiVI; they Mm<“ to 
KnsUnd, and fold the ciacMcei to rne ilrad, who mi 
Inrilod cier to VoTiIee, to try to IntfcJurr the man a* 
facton? la that Ilrpuhti?; hat r.tiihfr Mead r-or U;c 
Vencllani knew how to repair the rnathir.ci when t’lcy 
hocame diiaftanfcd; lo thii project alio fell to the 
proacd, prohahly ahoat the year 1C20. 

In the mean time Imprarrmcati hwl hccu pradoally 
Ictrodoerd by tanoa* perroni In Eofland; and the 
atoekirfdoomi Inereatrd »!ra Idy la namhiT. Ily i!ie 
year H570 tlierr were WO in Jlnjjla-.J, of whlrh 100 
were la I>o»-don, chUfly enplojed in maklsf: lilk 
itoeklnpi. Ily the end cf Qacen Annc'i rei^ U.cre 
were r-eaHy 0,000 In I!r,’Iar.d, of whlrh 3,500 were la 
lyoadca—Ncttlnpham tad I^teeiTcr itiH havirp enly 
B felatitely imill numlicr. Till* reitfietloa mi mahiy 
owlep to the rnmftadi Knitter/ Corpany—» com¬ 
pany which »UI rtlati, atitl which ildt ralfljti li» 
anal (etmililinf nf n itockirp-Ioom, lapporteJ Ly a 
clerpymn, and a female pmentini* Leruauied knlttinp- 
pln), hut which hai totally outllrctl any uieful dullei 
connected widi tlie manufacturr. Ily the mHJIeof the 
la*l century the halaneo hepan to tarn ayalnu I.ondon, 
and In favour of Kotiin^him and Lclceiter; and Ihti 
movement ha* heen fnlnp on for a hundred yean, until 
at length a ilocklng-Jooni i* a curJoiIty la J^ndon, 
The number of itocklng-Ioomi in the three hoiierj* 
cour.tlei, when Mr. Fclkin made an Inveitigatlon In 
18H, wai about <3,000, 

The reader would not tliank ut for any elaborate 
attempt to deierihe the itocking.loom: It would puzzle 
rather than enlighten him. The *carcaii/ the 'car- 
ritri,' tlie 'jacki,* the 'necdlci,' the ‘ilnken,* the 
^*iluri,*and many other technical iiamei for the mc- 
chanlim, arc lotrewhal bewildering \ far the ilocking, 
loom is really a very complex piece of maehlnerj’. Let 
u( not forget that Dr. Johnion defined 'network' to 
he “anything relJeulalcd or deniisated, nt equal dis¬ 
tances, with fntentieei between the {ntericctionian 
account of the itocklng-loom, in thli place, would he 
about at equally clear ond satiifactor}'. SufHce It to say 
that thli machine li a lort of upright loom, In which 
a nambcf of fmall itccl hooka are set «o peculiarly at 


work ai to twlit tuecciilre rows cf thread round each 
other, 10 a* to form loopi or rocihea: Jf wc unrarel a 
piece of ft stocking, we ihall ice how peculiar this 
enlinglement of the threa/1 Wcomei. The phraseology 
of the manufacture, In other reipecti, too, I* at odd as 
the mechanlim I* Jatrieile. Listen, kind reader, to 
ft few of the teehnicil termi: ' Ilothering.up' #nd 

* hothcring-on,* and * fruzzed work,' arc three rleganl 
tiimci for a particular mode of making the stocklng- 
weh, 'Cui-upf' arc a kind of Inferior or slop-made 
hole. * Drop-ofTi’ arc hoie made at three loomi in 
lucceiiSon. ' Fashioned hote,* or * wrought-hoic,* are 
the belter klndi cf manufactured good*. ‘ Flatcd-work’ 
coniitU of iloekingi In which the outside is of silk, 
and the InilJe of cotton or worsled. 'Seaming' and 
'stitching' are proceiiti for making up the web into 
the form of a nocking t In ' learning,' the scamer joint 
the itlvage edges together with a needle, which Is 
pasted through loopi in the web left for the purpoic; 
while In ' lUlching/ the cdgei are brought together by 
random, hsiiy, and ilovcniy lewirg, which soon gives 
way in wear. 'Spidcr.work* was onco an ornamental 
kind cf slotklrg, with eyelet-holes; hut ‘ hlind-spidcn’ 
arc a cheap and iraihy modem production. 'Straight- 
downi,' or 'dandies,* are stoeVfngi which urc made 
cf one uniform width from top to hotfom, without 

* rarnjwiBg’ above the bed; iheio are invited and 
pfTiuaded, by the use of a 'leg-hoard,* to asiume 
somewhat the shape of a smart human leg; hut their 
original iwTpendIrularily clings to then pretty eloiely 
ihrowghoul their carrer, 

Uut though tl.c technical details of the manufacture 
are beyond our preient purpoic, the commercial fea¬ 
tures of its dlitrihution lie within our scope • indeed, 
ihti fs the very point which will enahie us, better than 
anything die, to obterre the existing slate and relation 
of the mats of the Inhahltanls in the hosiery towns. 

In the first place, then, the reader must understand 
that stock lag-wearing ii not //fe‘>wwy/ac work. Steam 
aiiltts In spinning the yam in the worsted, cotton, or 
silk mills 1 but It haj scarcely aught to do with the 
working-up of thli yam Into hosiery. This fact is a 
singular one; for In almost creiy other kind of 
weaving steam-power has become a formidable com- 
pctiior with Immsn power. It has been lotnelimes 
explained thus,—that the varied movements of the 
body, hands, nnd legs, called into action in the working 
of ft stocking •frame, arc all necessarily mainly guided 
by the eye; especially in the finer kind* of work, 
where the tax on the sight of the workman h very 
severe. Ilut this does not seem (a be a suHlcicnt 
reason. Steam bas been made to perform work of a 
much more delicate kind than that of making stockings. 
The explanation may perhaps be found in the very 
low rate of wages in this department of industry, 
which renders it doubtful whether hosiery could be 
made much more cheaply by machinery than by hand. 
This leemi to be all the more probable, because, in 
America, where the wages of labour are comparatively 
high, steam-power ft applied to the making of hosiery. 



THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


Steam has been applied to some extent, in the Notting¬ 
ham district, to the making of cotton and lambs’-wool 
shirts and jackets. 

We are so accustomed to associate steam-engines 
with factories, and factories with steam-engines, that 
we scarcely think of the one without the other. Yet 
there might certainly be a thousand stocking-frames 
assembled in one large building, as there are a thousand 
looms in some of the cotton-factories, although the 
frames might he worked by hand-power. There are, 
however, no such large assemblies of hand-worked 
frames. The manufacturers do not seem to consider 
it a system from which any especial advantages can 
he derived ; and only a very small number have tried 
it. Some of them consider that the system would 
ensure greater regularity in the quality of the work, 
and greater uniformity in the rate of production ; while 
others think that no adequate advantage would be 
derived from the system by any party, that the expense 
of building and superintendence would more than 
counterbalance any saving in the work, and that the 
workmen would lose more time than they now do in 
going and returning to and from work. It has been 
urged that the factory system is the perfection of the 
division of labour; whereas the division of labour in 
frame-work knitting is as complete with ten frames as 
with a thousand. One of the manufacturers, in evi¬ 
dence given a few years ago, gave a curious proof of 
the dislike of the stockingers to the restraints of the 
factory system. He built a factory, stocked it with a 
number of frames, and established a system of daily 
economy in the establishment. He charged no frame- 
rentsj but agreed to pay a definite price for all the work 
done; he repudiated the ‘ truck system * (which pre¬ 
vails very extensively in the hosiery district), and paid 
all wages in money : but he found, after twelve months’ 
experience, that the workmen had been for so many 
years accustomed to do their work in their own way, 
at their own homes (a stockinger seldom works on Mon- 

ay), that they could not brook the organized regularity 
of the factory system. It was like sending a number 
of grown-up hoys to school to learn something which 
they had not known before ; and these grown-up hoys 
did not show much inclination to attend to their lessons. 
The home-workers jeered the factory-hands, and all 
was soon over. If, therefore, the manufacturers feel 
no particular inducement to the adoption of the factory 
system, and if the work-people dislike it, we need no 
longer wonder that the hand-working system still 
prevails. 

There being no stocking-factories, then, we have to 
see how the manufacture is managed. 

In the first place, our attention is directed to the 
mamifacttirers. If we look among the principal inha¬ 
bitants of Nottingham and Leicester, we find them to 
he, to a very large extent, hosiery manufacturers ; they 
have warehouses, they are men of more or less con¬ 
siderable capital, and they each give employment to a 
large number of workpeople. But they are not like 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire: they do not 


bring in the raw material at one door of a large estab¬ 
lishment, and send it out at another in the form of 
finished goods: they have no steam-engines or lofty 
chimneys; nor have they hundreds of workpeople 
congregated for ten or twelve hours a day under their 
roof. The manufacturer executes all orders for the 
staple produce of the district: he watches the state of 
the market, abroad and at home, and manages his com¬ 
mercial relations according to the state of trade from 
time to time. He buys his cotton yarn (if engaged, 
as most of the Nottingham manufacturers are, on cotton 
hosiery,) from Manchester, or some small quantity, 
perhaps, in Nottingham itself; or his worsted yarn, 
if engaged in the Leicester trade, from some of the 
worsted spinners of Leicester, or, perhaps, from Brad¬ 
ford in Yorkshire—the head-quarters of worsted spin¬ 
ning. Having thus procured the raw material, he sets 
his men to work ; but here the peculiarities arise ; for, 
instead of arranging his frames or stocking - looms 
under the roof of his own factories, he gives out the 
spun 3 ^arn to the weavers, who take it home to their 
own humble abodes, and receive a specified price for 
every dozen pair of stockings or of gloves woven. 
But the reader may ask—is the stocking-loom the pro¬ 
perty of the weaver who works at it? The answer 
to this question, instead of being in the affirmative, 
opens up to us the very remarkable system of frame-- 
rents: a system around which the whole industry of 
the hosiery district hinges ; and which has hardly any 
parallel in other parts of England. 

The value of these frames depends on two circum¬ 
stances—the width and the gauge: the former relates to 
the width of the web capable of being wrought at the 
machine, and the latter to the fineness of the meshes 
forming the web. The width varies from about fifteen 
to thirty inches ; and the gauge has particular numbers 
attached, from 24 to 70: indicating different degrees 
of fineness. These frames cost, when new, from about 
£15 to £50 or £60, according to the width and gauge; 
hut it is a remarkable circumstance that, instead of the 
owner of a frame using it until it is worn out, as is 
the case in almost all other manufactures, the stocking- 
frames are repeatedly changing hands. There are 
frequent public sales of second-hand frames at Not¬ 
tingham and Leicester; and the prices which these 
frames realise vary quite as much according to the 
state of trade at the time, as according to the condition 
of the frames. In 1815 the average price realised 
for frames exposed to sale in this way was about 
£9; in 1826 it was not much above £6 ; in 1840 it 
was only £4; while in 1841, a period of severe de¬ 
pression in the manufacture, there was no price at all 
for such machines, as the number of frames far ex¬ 
ceeded the working-demand for them at the time. 
Since that date, the auction-value has varied from time 
to time according to the fluctuations of the trade; 
but the point to he borne in mind is, that any person 
who has a little money to spare can, at all times, 
buy a second-hand stocking-frame. 

This, then, being the case, we have next to remark, 
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ihit *11 liw' r.»rttif«tHtTii are litpe owrert nf iloek. ' 

One Ik** firmi at 

it in iv'ttftilen tit upwanli cf a lkoutir.il fratreit 
ft'iff ^rwt own f<H», Cf>0, ’00, Af. N«*r ike 
cuiim it, frtt Use er ‘framr.«cik 

knlttfr,* rr ‘ itocklrpft* (i«'r br all ikrie rir'rt it 
tkr aftual wrikwan kronn), ttkrn he rcerhf* an 
pnler l<» mke to imny dcirn piiri tf itMkir;:t, 
pr »ry other detfripllen of hotltiy, to rml fjemi the 
firm the fr»*^e *llh »h)th he 1* to do the work. 
2( if. to a ftrarpef who firtl ehrertei ibr’ tjtirm, 
a mrvtt irfti''lf»hle ihlrp that tcarrtlr a tinple 
ttf»tVirp>r it tie owrcf ef the machirp with which he 
trrtkt. Tl'e J ird-loem wrierr of Ycikihirr, or ©f 
Sptalf.rldt, howerer p'^vr 1 e rr»y !>©, tin tUlm a pTX>* 
petty In the rntthtre he w»et; bat fi'r fnTf rratevn or 
othrr—or rather frcn a rery rcmp’lrttM tltir}: of 
casMt—lie ttofklrprf of Nrlllr/jha-n or J>rlfei!fr, 
canrol do to. He piyt a nrt frt hit md ir.f. Ami 
lere aptn a irttrw It c-l«rr»*hV which we |t-f>aM 
harxlly hate Ifx-lrd for: that the rml it rrtkrtttJ jwr 
wffk and T>”l per jiecr. The ir.tn it paid fcr hit 
tmiret at per pr-re, the prire beiry higher cr lowtr 
acTcnllr;; In the taryirj; hriiVrrtt of tfvle | but he 
part a weekly rml f'f the fratre, wj ether le taint 
nnih Of Ittlle by iu We are pererally in the habit of 
iM-.ktn- that ll otr urdertttr.d a lytten bett who aif 
en-afrtl In it; rite we wmU tcntaiw to popoutid a 
fittie wi«e eapctlnlttion on iltt matter: we tnfpht, 
perl spa, deem mntltei taj^teloat in atklntr, h^Ty ret 
let il e frarre^rmt Iwar a mtaln fited ratio to, cr per 
rtRli;-e on, ihe prire ptM fir the wcik dcpej (o ihit 
the ore ahculd f act cate, y«ri pair*, with the other t 
llowetrr, at ihe hodery ftlVi hate tiriloubtedly the 
pritilefe of tranafrirp tl eif own afTalnt In their own 
way, we mcit lake tnattera at we fird tf ew. 11 hen Jir. 
Mojnreridjre, who alio tremtipate<l, at a Oftrerrreni 
Coniinm5<;t.«r, the whole a}item of the hotiery nano* 
factare in 1815, came to rake hit Itrpoit, he ij^ke 
of the frame-rtrta in the following deeithc termt:— 
“The eeilecce both of tnaiten and iren it peifectly 
coftciutJec and cdncidenl in ore point: r/r., that the 
amount of thli dedoction ii rrpuJalfd by ro fiaeJ 
rs'e Of principle whateeer; that it It not dependent 
upon the value of the frame, upon the amount of 
money earned in it, or on the extent ef the work 
made; that ft hat dJCVred in amount at difTercnt timet, 
and now doei to at diflerent placet; that the youthful 
Jeamer or apprentice payi the tame rent for hit tcanty 
eanilnpt at the moatexpeit ard tkilfiil workman in the 
trade for hit, of fourfold (he amount; and that the prae* 
tice of (hit deduction or charge hat exUtrd for npnardi 
of a century,” Strange, that ihit manufacture thould 
be alntoil (he only one in IlnglanJ lo clrcumrtanced i 
A* we do not pretend to go aery minutely into ihcte 
manuraeturing wattera i.ere, we thall not lay rnuch 
about pricet, and renti, and chsrget; but we may 
tlatc that the framc*rent teemt to vary from Bd. to 
Sf. Cd. per week: one shilling It laid to be a very uiusl 
renl/or the narrowest frames. The manufacturer lets out 


Ml frame! with hU work ; far U {i one condition ef Mi 
arangcmctiti, tint Mi own work abtll, ai far ai poiitMe, 
be done In h!i own fratnei: indeed, at the rent of 
almrtit ali the frame* yjejdi o large per rentarc on 
Ihrif coit, ihh pniilt it lometitnei repnied ai a itibili- 
lule for the ahietiee of profit irt the work done In bad 
tinei. 

Hat now cornea another feature in tlm hoiicry syi* 
tern. Ai fntre-renti are known to be profitaVc, why 
ihould not other penoni emljtark in the cntrrpriae f 
Why should not Ihe hatrhrr, er Ihe livker, or the pub¬ 
lican inreit a portion of hii ratingi in the purchase of 
itecllng'frjtnri, altlougb he n.ay know nothing of the 
miruficturr Mmitlff Tlili ii netinlly done ; and all 
frar-ei »o owreil are railed tiiiffftiiirti! franca pity 
it il that tJ " jvwjf tteareT Mmielf doei rot, or csrt;ot, 
cr will not, cr nu»t nnl (for it ii doubtful which li the 
conett lrm)hatc an •independent* ff-r hirnelf! Forre 
of the fram.o.fni!hs and itnker.nakm keep indepen* 
diT.t frame* to let rut on hire to lacli wrattri a* imy 
rofjuire them t ard retail tradeir-ten, as we lace laid, 
do so Iikewiie, Jfsny cf ihrtr imlejwndent frames arc 
rtn’rd by mailer* trarufacturtr*, who hare not 
luiTicirr.t caj.ital to fumiih the wearer* with frame*; 
and these mailer* then put an additional rental on the 
fiamct, which, together with the origiral rent, ha* to 
|!S> pabl by the workmen. It it luppotci! tl at ab-mt 
r«r*teTCRlh or ore-e»,^bth of ihe; whole number of 
frame* at wetk arc cf thi* 'independent’ kind. Where 
a manufacturer it cmplnyirg a r.nmWr cf workmen, 
f'-me in I.ii own frames, and the mt ia independent 
frame* hired from other | arti'**, any drpreition of trade 
lead* him to dttcharge finl tboie c'^gaged on the inde¬ 
pendent franc*, in order that lui own frame-rent may 
Continue a* long a* the work continue*. 

So ic-rarkaMy dm tht* hoijery lysfem pretent itjclf 
to ocr view at every »trp, that we are forcibly led to 
Compare it with the factory ayitrm cliewbere. If 
itoeking* were made in large iteam-wotked faclorici, 
none of the arrangement* here described would prevail; 
whether il would be better or worte for thoac con* 
remed, i* a large ciuriiion which we tball not ventnic 
to diiru**. Tire reader ha* a go«l deal more lo learn 
than eoneern* the manufacturer, the workman, and the 
* independent/ Tliere I«, for instance, the tfiauer, who 
alio rejoice* in the mnltirariou* appellationt of marter- 
Puia, hoynaa, t^iifJlrrrian, n;idt(Uf»astcr, puUcr-eul, 
and nnJeriahiT: why the Nottingham and I.ereejter 
people do not Bgrre vijKm *omc one among these many 
name*, they thetntelvc* perhaps could not say; but 
we will vise the term ni-fdlrnnn, because it exactly 
deiignafci the position of the individual, A middle¬ 
man i» a lub-manufaciurcr, who aland* lietwcen iho 
manufacturer and the workman, rcceit/ng orders from 
the former, and giving them out to the latter. kVherc a 
manufacturer i* the owner of a great number of frames, 
he doe* not trouble himself to deal separately with 
every one among (peihapt) a thousand workpeople, 
but transact* hi* busirtcii with one-tenth or one-twelflh 
of that number of middlemen, who thcmsclvea engage 
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vnth the %vorkmen. This middleniaii-system is observ¬ 
able in nearly all handicraft employments, but does 
not prevail in the factory regulations, except to a very 
limited extent. The middlemen receive the yarns from 
the manufacturers* ^warehouses, give it out to tliervork- 
men, receive from them the hosiery made of the mate¬ 
rial, and carry tliat hosiery to the vrarehouse; they 
receive a definite price from the manufacturer, and pay 
a price to the workmen—both being matter of agree¬ 
ment at the time; and they derive their profit from 
the difference between these tw'o prices. They some¬ 
times possess frames of their own, or hire ‘ independent’ 
frames from other parties; and they have then an 
interest in working these frames in preference to others : 
indeed they will, in such case, take 'work at a very lo^v 
price, in order to employ their own frames and secure 
their frame-rents. We thus see that the frame-rent 
system stamps its peculiar features on all around; and 
that the workman is at the mercy (so far as this matter 
is concerned) of three distinct classes of persons—the 
manufacturer, the middleman, and the ‘independent’ 
owner—who all look out for frame-rents, as a good 
property even under all fluctuations of trade and prices : 
good, at least, in so far as the frames are actually 
employed; for, if unemployed, no profit is derived 
from them by any one. 

There is a slight difference between the middleman 
and the bagman, Tlie former receives the raw material 
for the manufacturer, and returns it to him in the form 
of hosier}^; hut the bagman is a small dealer on his 
own account: he buys his wool or cotton when and 
wlicre and how he can, lias it made up into liosiery 
(on his own frames, usually,) by the stockingers, and 
offers it for sale to the manufacturers, or large dealers. 
He is accustomed to take his bag full of finished goods 
to the warehouses on Saturdays : and lienee he becomes 
a ‘ bagman.* The middleman resides mostly in the 
towns: the bagman has his scene of operations mostly 
in the villages—he is the link wliich connects Notting¬ 
ham and Leicester with the villages. The bagman is 
often a shopkeeper; and if report speaks truly, he is 
prone to pay his stockingers in goods from his general 
store : wdiich goods arc neither the best nor the cheapest 
of their kind. The Leicester and Nottingham people 
have never yet been able to settle the question, 
whether the ‘ bagman* and ‘ middleman* system is 
more of a good than an evil: the stockingers generally 
dislike it: the manufacturers arc divided in opinion. 

The peculiar kind of mesli or twisting, which consti¬ 
tutes tlic distinguishing feature of liosicry-work, gives 
great elasticity or pliability to the manufactured %vcb, 
and this lias led to its employment in a larger variety 
of articles than most non-initiated readers would sup¬ 
pose. In a Nottingham newspaper, vdicrc comments 
v/erc made on the state of trade in that district, we find 
mention made of the follovring varieties of work; we 
^imply enumerate them, without dwelling on the com¬ 
ments to vriiicb they gave rise: ‘ twills,’ ‘ elastics,’ 
‘ brocades,* ‘ knotted hose,’ ‘ waistcoat-picccs,’ ' cotton- 
ribs/ ‘worsted knotted hose/ ‘German ribs,* ‘fleecy 


hosiery,’ ‘ narrowed clock hose,’ ‘Vandykes,* ‘plated 
hose, plated waistcoats,’ ‘long-arm gloves,* ‘tickler and 
eyelet mitts,’ ‘spring and lace mitts,’ ‘Beiiin web panta¬ 
loons,’ and many others. The chief part of these were 
enumerated as branches of manufacture, which for various 
reasons had had their day of fashion, and bad gone 
into oblivion. 

Mr. Muggeridge gives many interesting details, illus¬ 
trative of the rise and fall, the alternate prosperity and 
distress, often attendant on w’hat may to us seem a 
very trivial article of manufacture. In 1819 an old 
fancy production, called the ‘knotted hose,’ was reeved 
at Leicester. It took the taste of the wearers so tho¬ 
roughly, that all the spare frames became speedily 
applied to it, numbers of workpeople crowded into 
this branch, and yet wages continued for some years 
higher than before; but the fashion died away gradually, 
and the high -wages died wfith it. Several years earlier 
than this, a peculiar web, called ‘ 2 and 1 raised cord,* 
was introduced at Leicester ; it required peculiar frames 
and skilful workmen; the product became fashionable, 
wages rose 50 per cent, higher than in other branches, 
and workmen speedily transferred themselves to this 
department; but this material had had a large sale 
among military clothiers, and the conclusion of the 
war brought a conclusion also to the bright days of the 
‘ 2 and 1 raised cord.’ This had been probably named 
from the ‘ 2 and 1 ribbed hose,’ which Mr. Strutt had 
introduced at Derby towards the close of tlie last cen¬ 
tury, and which was for many years a source of great 
profit to him and of high usages to his workmen. 
Almost every variety in the hosiery manufacture lias 
in like manner had its day of brightness, when manu¬ 
facturers reaped good profits, and workmen earned good 
wages; fickle fashion then comes in, and cither dooms 
the particular species of manufacture to a lingering 
death, or brings it down to the level of all others in 
respect to profit. 

The reader is now in a position to form sonic judg¬ 
ment of the hosiery manufacture, and of its relation to 
Leicester and Leicestershire. Go to the mills: you 
will see worsted being spun into yarn for the purposes 
of hosiery. Go to the manufacturers* %varchouscs: 
you will see the bagman ofifering to sell finished hosiery 
at a price which even the manufacturer himself cannot 
undersell; or the middleman receiving 3 ’-arn wdiich he 
is to return as finished goods; or the stockingcr doing 
the same thing (for some of the workmen deal directly 
with tlie principals, without the intervention of a mid¬ 
dleman). Go to the middleman’s abode, or to the 
bagman’s shop: j’ou will see how these parties contrive 
to scrape up three kinds of profit—on the hosiery which 
they undertake to get made, on the frames wdiich they 
rent out to the stockingers, and on the countless chan¬ 
dlery wares which thet' sell in tfieir shops. Go (o the 
houses vdicrc the stockingers v/ork: you ivill sec that 
many of them frequently work together, and pay three¬ 
pence or sixpence a week rent for ‘standing-room* for 
tlicir frame. Lastly, go to the Immblc dwellings In 
the humble streets: hero you will sec the wives and 
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daopkrn i»f tVr it.vVJrfrfti f»n»{rR a pwir pjiUnfc 
6l ‘trar.lng' lUf l.m'frr rVkh 1-il Ki*n ir.ailf. 

KoTti’troAM: ii* HiHt Caii*. aud CA»T»r. 
l,<l tj* ROW Inrrl ard ptanrc st Jlir 

And lodHttnil fratUTiM f'f o’.Jsrr 
of thf Wjfry diitnfU Ttic dMtift 
alxjut 510 pin»}.fi In Ujp iKko fcuntIfA, ar.d ff’TTn* a 
tort rf oVloff; orat tm} wr tnay {)U« ii» llirli* at 
■li-at C.’jrfJffCHJ In »Kp rert)?» .'fsfJtrJ 
In iJ.c icalb, NcwitV In iSio fart, trd A*M>y-Ic*Ia 
Zour'i b tVc writ—an trta, b lannd rureVcr*, of ’0 
tndf» br- ard 13 widr. TIip tra !p ltu5f rnu'.d 

A itralUf r.ntnl>cf of tontfri In tl'p RortV^m llisn in 
iVr taatVcrn U’f of tliU oaal; f r mir pff»fRl pit- 
poor, aif tnajr coafirc cuttrlrf* ptrlty rfaflj- t» tl.f 
lo»rn« and cntirpn* of No!h'r*}:an ard Dnlry—racJj 
of aiWcli pmfnj* Ct>irf oljfttt rf na-uracfniir^ in* 
ttrfit, Wtidr^t tbate nhtirjj to I orbry. 

Kottjryfvan t* a b*'i faioaffd cmUf of fAlbajr 
rcnmariratjoi than »trr | ifimUca lo l»<* t t'^i 

rtiU It U rot wiihoat a frir if arr of t' mo ha-dmal I* 
to oatns-.mir. Tlir Mi Hand naHwa) irndi in lunch 
ihroiTf'i Xf?lir;fhiw to Xrwaclc and l^Jrrob, ttlJch 
pUcri thf ten*n la fonnrctlon *tth thf r.tiith-rait end 
innth-iTtit dHtrirti; while other hnr* will mn to 
Ourll am. JlamfrM, tnd Anjhcriratf. 

K< lt'r,"htjn hii a ncro Ci-.ra'randin;; litaation than 
Ixlcutcri It lUrdi on higher pixurd, ard pmcnti 
wjthia tip icopp of the tjr a wider larp* tf ronritry 
on lie oaif, wrrt, Ard »>u:h; lowtrdi ihr i3nJh*rart 
the l>eaatiful VjIp rf lUlfolf cytrt* Into tjcw ; hat tl.e 
chief ilopc of the town ii fadrft the rowih, whm? It 
pradnally ilahi to ihf rorthem hant of the river Ticfil- 
id c town Ijwlr h watered by two little itirami, the 
I>ern and the l!«lc,wlIch wind abotjl amorig the lower 
itreeli, and t! en enter the Trent. A chain of wooded 
mil botind* Kotljjjghara at lome diiUnee on the rortli, 
And tcparaUi It from Sherwood ronert, the famed hcalf 
of the lloliln Hood cf part dayi. 

M'hencTtr a town hii a caitlc wUhln or rear It, one 
alwayt looVt to that cattle At a link to connect the 
pretenl Age with the pa« hlrtory of the town. Xol* 
tingham has a castle, and every vidlor to Nollingham 
goci to tec it; hut every visitor If disappointed in hii 
expectation of feeing a fine old litne-wom, Ivy-grown, 
half-cnimhled, embattled ttructurc. The truth Is, tliat 
the Kottinjfham Castle of our age Is not the one made 
mctRorablo to ox In the dayi of the Edwardf and 
Henrys.^ Nottingham, after having been a notable 
possestion In the hands of the Uomant, the Saxons, 
and the Uanet, wax ilrengthened by a cattle, built near 
the south-west ildo hy William the Conqueror, and 
conferred hy him on hla nalurat xon, William IVvcrcl. 
The town tufTcred much during the troubled reigni of 
Stephen and Henry IJ. { and In theatrvggles of Hlchard 
lI/« reign, the caitle, which was of great itrenglh, wax 
en object of contort. Hut the event for which the 
castle is best known was the capture of Roger MortU 


mer, the ftvoutite of Qncen fsshtlfi, In 1330. Haring 
‘the civil war lielwecn Chatlet I. and liii Parliament, 
the ling Ml up hit Ilar.datd (tlicre if a ilrtcl In the 
town called filinitartt //if/, near the castle,) at Xot- 
ilnphsm, in 1012; hut the town came next year Into 
the handi of the PatlUmenlarifni, who garrisoned the 
castle. During the lime of Oliver Cromwell, the old 
fwsle was ilismsnlled; ami at length, after the Retlora- 
iIjss, ft Was destroytd altogether, to make way for a 
ilnieture as unlile ti casljc ns can well be conceived. 

TJ.e hill nn whieh the castle itandf tharcs In the 
hlstcuy of the castle itself; for there are caves or 
bellowf within it, vshlch played a part in the catat> 
trophe tf Mortimer. The hill,or rather rock, (for tuch 
it it) rises ahtuptly from the northern hank of the 
little river Ixm, but on the other aidet it slopes down 
gradually to the level of the town. Close to the river 
ihrre arp tume xpow almost perpendicular; and Jn 
thrte I laces many rooms and small dwellings have 
hem built on the face of the rock, by excavating the 
citaij merit; the castle bieg a couple of hundred feel 
aIksic cur Ltadi. A little further on, windtrig round 
the bate of the hill, if a group of small ganlcns, occu- 
pylog a plot of ground which was once the moat cr 
f*ne of tlifl rasilr, afjerwardi a fish-pond, hot now 
irmiuring tu Annual rrntal from the holdtrx of the 
gardens. A little aserr.t firm tiiete gardens brirgs us 
to the road from Kottirgham to Uie neighlroming town 
of Ixntnn, a part of which road is cut ihrmigh the 
lolii rock whereon the castle slandf. Shortly after 
this wc rrach Standard llill; and at the caiiesl part 
of the xlmpe of the castle hill we arrive at the gates of 
the en lie—the Scritahle gates, which have withstood 
all the norms of time and war. Kot far from these 
gates ale many small strcrli, whose names—* Inward,’ 
* Inhclla.' * Mortimer,' Ac.—ihow what arc the his- 
imical reeolleetionx connected with the spot. 

Tt<e gates are locked, hut the usual Lind of silver 
Ley will draw the bolts. Uo gaining admission with);), 
we find curselrrx in a grasi.plot, or court,—once, pro¬ 
bably, the outer quadrangle cf the castle. On the 
oppoiitc side from the entrance, a flight of steps leads 
op to the terrace which surrounds the castle, and on 
sshosc level It stands. Here we see a plain white 
home. In the Italian itjle, forming the only ‘castle* 
which Nottingham has had for nearly two centuries. 
And it has not even (as it at present stands) the merit 
of being a white house; for we find desolation and 
solitude, walls and windows hare and blackened, and 
heaps of stones filling the interior. This tad picture 
It has presented for eighteen years. When the Reform 
Ihll was thrown out, in 1831, hy the House of Lords, 
the rabble of Nottingham, thinking to make one of the 
peers tufier for the rest, raised a riot, and set fire to 
the castle,—then, and now, belonging to the Duke of 
Newrastle. The shell of the building withstood the 
fire, bat the tatcrior was utterly consumed. In the 
next year the duke obtained, at the Leicester Assizes, 
a senllct for £21,000 against the parish or hundred 
In which the castle Is situated. The money was paid. 
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but the castle has never since been repaired or inha¬ 
bited ; and there it remains—a memento of iingoverned 
mob*excitement; a source of expense to the rate-payers, 
who had to provide the costs and damages of the trial; 
and a mortification to the inhabitants of Nottingham, 
whenever a stranger makes inquiries on the matter. 
Like the blocked-up windows of Apsley House, the 
smoked and desolate walls of Nottingham Castle carry 
with them rather a severe reproof. 

We have said that there are caves or hollows within 
the Castle Hill. Some etymologists trace the name of 
Nottingham to two Saxon words, which express the 
place of caverns,” supposed to refer to this matter; 
but be this as it may, the hollows are certainly of a 
curious kind. When standing on the castle terrace, we 
find a small and almost hidden flight of steps, leading 
down to subterraneous passages in the sandstone rock: 
the sides and floor of these passages have decayed and 
crumbled in a considerable degree, so that what once 
constituted a flight of steps is now merely an inclined 
plane. The passages are very tortuous, and have light 
thrown in upon them through loopholes cut in the 
face of the rock. Along the sides of the passages are 
several hemispherical cavities; and, as local guides 
have a theory for everything, these cavities are said 
to have been formed as a depository for cannon-balls, 
—reserve store of ammunition for the defence of the 
castle in times of danger. Some of the passages have 
been designedly blocked up; others have become 
choked by falling fragments : but there is little doubt 
that they led originally to the level of the river, and 
that they were formed as defensive contrivances in 
turbulent times. 

A general name for this series of caverns or passages 
is ‘^Mortimer’s Hole.’ Those who are familiar with 
English history in the time of Edward II. will remem¬ 
ber that that n)onarch was murdered, chiefly through 
the machinations of his queen, Isabella, and her favour¬ 
ite, JMortimer, at Berkelej^ Castle; that his youthful 
successor, Edward III., with a body of adherents, had 
to maintain n hard struggle against the guilty pair; 
and that those adherents resolved to seize Mortimer, 
while with the queen and the young king in Notting¬ 
ham Castle. TJie confederates forced an entry by 
night into a room adjoining to Isabella’s apartment, 
where I^rortinicr was engaged in consultation wdth 
the Bishoj) of Lincoln and his principal advisers. 
Tlic door was instantly forced, and two knights, who 
endeavoured to defend the entrance, were slain. The 
queen, alarmed by the noise, and conjecturing its cause, 
exclaimed, “Sweet son, fair son, spare my gentle Mor¬ 
timer !” But her fears would not permit her to remain 
in bed. She burst into the room, crying out that he 
was a “worlliy knight, lier dearest friend, her well- 
beloved cousin.” The catastrophe, however, was at 
hand: Mortimer was captured, tried for high treason, 
and executed. 

One of the most interesting periods connected with 
the hislorv of Nottingham Castle is the period when 
it was besieged by the Royalists, and defended by the 


Parliamentarians under Colonel Hutchinson, in 1643: 
an incident not so much interesting on its own account, 
as for the narrative given by Lucy Hutchinson, the 
wdow of the governor, in her ‘Memoirs’ of her hus¬ 
band. The colonel was made governor at a critical 
time; and Mrs. Hutchinson describes the castle and 
its defensive arrangements. “ The castle,” she says, 
“ was built upon a rock, and Nature had made it 
capable of very strong fortification ; but the buildings 
were very ruinous and uninhabitable, neither affording 
room to lodge soldiers nor provisions. The castle 
stands at one end of the town, upon such an eminence 
as commands the chief streets of the town.” We 
need not follow the details of the siege; but while 
standing on the castle terrace, one may easily see that 
the castle could easily have “commanded the chief 
streets of the town.” The view is very comprehensive 
towards the south-west, embracing a considerable part 
of the town, many factories, the railway, the small 
Leen, and the larger Trent, the manufacturing villages, 
Radford and Lenton, the gardens around the base of 
the hill, and the dim outlines of the Derbyshire hills 
in the distance. The steel-plate shows the castle and 
town from the south. 

Of the history of the modern castle, scarcely a line 
is needed. The old castle was given to the Duke of 
Buckingham after the Restoration, and then passed 
into the hands of the Duke of Newcastle, who pulled 
it down, and built another, in which feudal strength 
was exchanged for ‘drawing-room luxury. It was in 
this new building that the Earl of Devonshire and 
other noblemen met, in 1688, to concert measures for 
the support of William of Orange. The catastrophe 
of 1831 is the last page in the history of the castle. 

Nottingham : The Town and its Buildings. 

When we descend from the Castle Hill^ to the town, 
we come to as dense a mass of streets, perhaps, as is 
to be found in England: narrow courts, and houses 
built back to hack, everywhere abound. There are a 
few good streets and open thoroughfares, hut the num- 
hef is too small. It is rather a perplexing town for a 
stranger to walk through the first time; there is no 
straightforward thoroughgoing artery from cast to west, 
or from north to south. The market-place is rather 
westward of the middle of the town; and a fine 
market-place it is; hut in no direction is there a good 
straight street from thence to the margin of (he town : 
we have to wind around many crooked and steep 
streets to reach the commercial centre of the place. A 
new street, called Albert Street, will shortly improve 
the central parts of the town. 

This market-place is one of the largest in tJie king¬ 
dom. (Cut, No. fi.) It is a triangular open area, houndetl 
by lofty houses and arcaded shops. Saturday evening 
is especially a time lo visit this spot: the larp area 
is crowded with all imaginable nicknacks, which the 
wages of a working population can purchase. Ihe 
goods arc arranged in long rows on the ground, or 
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under sheds ; leartng room for the purchaseri to i'ass 
between. Here is the butchers’ row of stalls ; near it 
the peengToeery; in another place dairy-produce, such 
as cheese and butter, together with poultry and eggs. 
At one stall we find pennyworths of nameless some¬ 
things, which arc served up, all hot, to the boy-pur- 
chasers. An open-air linendraper has his stall of 
cheap prints and ginghams. Boots and shoes, straw 
and chip bonnets, hosier)* and coarse woollen goods, 
women's caps and collars—all are to be met with. 
Then there are nnmberlcss articles of household use, 
such os crockery and brown ware, tin saucepans and 
gridirons, pails and tubs. The itinerant doctor, too, 
finds Ills place; srhere all the * ills that flesh is heir 
to* arc invited to try the merits of the .incomparable 
pills, drops, lotions, ointments, and elixirs which are 
spread out upon the stall. Nor is the itinerant auc¬ 
tioneer—the * cheap John’ of market-places—difiicult 
to be met with. His c6vcred cart, crammed with all 
sorts of low-priccd goods, stands on one side; while 
he, mounted on a kind of stage at the cart's-tail, invites 
bis auditors to compete for the wonderful bargains 
which arc held out to them. If he ‘ puts up* a clasp 
knife at a shilling, which is worth threepence, he has 
, on abundant margin for apparent liberality, which he 
well knows how to manage. In the market, and in 
the narrow but busy trading streets adjacent to it, it 
is observable that a penny is divisible into four parts 
more frequently than in London. The tickets in the 


shop-windows display the odd farthings to a remarkable 
degree. Every thing indicates that the purchasers arc 
a working population, whose moncy-svages are ex¬ 
tremely low—far below the average of Birmingham 
and many other of our busy tosms. AVhclhcr out of 
this little more goes for drink than for necessaries, and 
whether the poor wife and mother have consequently 
to make farthings sen’o the place of pennies, wc will 
not here inquire; but if even cverj* shilling of weekly 
wages be prudently managed, it is still a hard struggle 
for the Nottingham operatives to maintain a decent 
social position. 

The various public buildings of Nottingham arc dis¬ 
tributed pretty fairly about the town. Beginning with 
the churches, we find that the chief Is St. Mary’s, situated 
nearly in the centre of the town. (Cut, No. 6.) It is a 
large cruciform church, with a fine tower at the inter¬ 
section of the transepts, rising two stages above the roof 
of the church, crowned with a battlement and eight 
crocketted pinnacles. The western end of the church has 
been restored, but not in good harmony with the rest. 
The general stylo of the architecture Is tlie perpendi¬ 
cular ; and it is said to contain a grc,atcr relative portion 
of window-light than almost any church in England. 
The church was built in the reign of Henry VII., and, 
by modern enlargements, has been rendered capable of 
accommodating 2,000 persons; being situated on an 
eminence, it forms a very conspicuous object in the 
town, St. Peter’s CImrch is situated nc.ar the market- 
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place; it is a large tuilding, originally in the perpen¬ 
dicular style, but a good deal altered in modern times : 
it has a Wer at the west-end, with a lofty tower, 
crocketted at the angles of the octagon. St. Nicholas’, 
near the castle, is a plain brick building, constructed 
in the latter end of the seventeenth century, in place 
of a much older structure. None of the other churches 
or chapels are of much mark as architectural structures ; 
except, perhaps, the large Eoman Catholic church of 
St. Barnabas, erected in 1841. It is a stone structure^ 
in the early English style; there is a tower with a 
lofty spire ; and the interior, especially the pulpit, is 
very richly adorned ; the windows contain much stained 
glass, some of which was presented by the Earl of 
Shrewshiary. 

Nottingham contains the usual diversity of institu¬ 
tions and buildings partaking of a public character; 
but there are not many of them haviUg any architec¬ 
tural pretensions. The Free Grammar School was 
founded as long back as 1513, and is under the con¬ 
trol of the corporation : the building has recently been 
enlarged, and ornamented with a stone front. Tlie 
Bluc-coat School is partly supported by endowment 
and partly by subscription; the school-house, a plain 
building, is somewhat above a century olch ThtJ 
General Hospital and Infirmary, the Lunatic Asylum, 
and numerous other hospitals and almshouses, are 
among the charitable institutions of the town. 

The Exchange, whicli occupies the eastern angle of 
the market-place, is a brick building of the last century, 
stuccoed and modernized in the present; the upper 
stories contain offices for the transaction of public 
business; the lower story is occupied by shops ; the 
Police-office occupies the northern wing; and behind 
the w'holc are the shambles. The County-hall and jail, 
erected about eiglity years ago, occupy an elevated 
position near the castle. The Town-hall is a very plain 
and uninteresting building. The House of Correction 
occupies the site of an ancient convent of the Hospital¬ 
lers of St, Jolm of Jerusalem, A new Post-office has 
recently been built near St, Peter’s Churcli. On the 
outskirts of the town arc the Yeomanry Riding-house, 
near the castle; the Cavalry Barracks, an extensive 
range of building at the upper extremity of the Castle 
Park ; a racecourse, at the north-east margin of the 
town, considered to he one of the largest and finest in 
the kingdom; and a Cemetery, situated on what is 
termed the ‘Forest,’ in the Derby Road, and occupying 
about twelve acres, laid out in the customary way. 

Tlie Trent being n tolerably wide river by the time 
it reaches NoUinglmm, the bridge is one of rather 
unusual length, and of considerable antiquity, exhibiting 
groat architectural variety. It has nineteen arches, and 
is connected at the end with a causeway over the 
meadows, and an embankment to protect the lower 
pntt of the town in the time of flood. The railways 
cross tfjc Trent by bridges; and there is a noble road- 
bridge over the railway and some of the low meadow*- 
pround. 

The rentier will expect, fro:n the hints hefore given. 


that Nottingham contains a large supply of factories 
and workshops employed in various departments of the 
hosiery and bobbin-net trades. Such is indeed the 
case. Everything throughout the town indicates that 
the places of handicraft employment are very numerous. 
Yet, from circumstances already explained in connection 
w’ith Leicester, large factories are not very numerous: 
small workshops and large warehouses are the character¬ 
istic features: indeed, the poor rooms of poor dwellings 
are among the most nvimerous of the w^orkshops. Among 
the traders and manufacturers of the town are ‘lace- 
manufacturers,’ ‘laCe-agents,’ ‘lace-makers,’ ‘bobbin- 
net makers,’ ‘lace-edging manufacturers,’ ‘lace-mer¬ 
chants,’ ‘lace cap-makers,’ ‘lace thread-manufacturers,’ 
—all in connection wfith the lace and hohhin-net depart¬ 
ments ; while the hosiery department has its own dis¬ 
tinct series of branches; and further, the making of 
the numerous machines employed gives occupation 
to ‘ frame-smiths,’ * machine needle-makers,’ ‘ bobbin 
and carriage-makers,* ‘frame needle-makers,* ‘sinker- 
makers,’ and many others. For the furtherance of the 
artistic features of these manufactures a School of 
Derigii was opened at Nottiiigham, in 1843 ; and this 
has been, from its commencement, one of the most 
successful among such local schools. The lace- 
designers (an important occupation to the artistic 
reputation of the town) are required to be both fertile 
and tasteful iii the invention of new' patterns or designs; 
and it is understood that such persons have availed 
themselves very extensively of the facilities offered by 
this School of Design. The buildings for the School 
have recently been enlarged ; and the attendance of 
pupils is considerable. 

Nottingham : tiie Pauk, the Environs, and 
AVollaton Hall. 

If -we ask whether there are any open spots, any 
pleasant green fields, and play-grounds, and healthy 
walks, near Nottingham, the answer is one that 2 fieascs 
and vexes at a breath. There are such spots—more 
than generally fall to the lot of such a town ; hut this 
very boon has caused the tow’nsmcn to be cooped up 
in most unpleasant fashion ; they arc bees in a hive, 
in more ways than one. Nottingham canH grow, like 
other towns. When it is jiacked too full, it sends out 
a colony, 'which locates in the neighbouring parishes 
of Radford, Stcinton, or Lenton ; but these outlying 
portions arc more distinctly separated from the town 
itself than is customary in other parts of England^ The 
truth is, that Nottingham is nearly surrounded by open 
ground, over which the townsmen have the right of 
common ; and the obstacles to building on any portion 
of this ground have been such, tJiat the owners of land 
within Nottingham have built and built, until the 
streets and courts have attained a density quite terrible 
in the eyes of a sanitarian; and when the population 
increased to such a number as to make even this close¬ 
ness of packing insufficient, tlien arose a necessity for 
building beyond the common lands. Nottingham thus 
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|)iTtents ui with a niicleusi containing perliapt 00,000 
inhabitant!, living clojrr together than in almost any 
other town in,England; then a bell of green fields, 
pleasant to look nt, and »till pleasanter to ramble about 
in ; and an exterior belt of colonle*, looking up to and 
tustained by Kotllngham, and containing from 20,000 
to 30,000 inhabitanu. 

In most of the busy towns of England, tlic streets 
radiate, by degrees, farther and fartber from the central 
nucleus as the population increases ; but from the 
pecoHar citcumsian^s above alluded to, Nottingham 
has become n dcnscly^packed mais of houses, which 
hat been made to do double duty before the outlying 
Bubuvbt sverc resorted to. It was found that, about 
four or five years ago, there were 8,000 homes in 
Nottingham, at less than £10 a piece yearly rental! on 
indication of the closeneti with which the working 
population are congregated. It Is dlfiicuU to Imagine 
such a finely«ttning mind as that of Ktrle White 
being cooped up in such a place: but lu it was. lie 
was a native of Nottingham ; and, moreover, be plied 
wearily, for a time, at that occupation which lias for 
to many generations formed the staple of Nottingham 
industry. Southey tells ui that Kirke White was the son j 
of a butcher, nt Nottingham ; that Henry*, at his father's : 
wish, but against the desire of his mother (who had 
early detected the delicate and poetical element in hii 
mind), was employed between ichoolhours In carrying 
out the butcher’s basket; and that, at a later age, he 
tried bis hand at a fraTOCwork knittcv: it was now 
determined to breed liim up to the Iioitery trade, the 
staple manufacture of hit native place; nnd at the age 
of fourteen he was placed at a stoclcing*Iootn, with the 
view, at tome future period, of getting n situation In 
a hosier’s warrhouic. During the time that he was 
thus employed, he might be said to be truly unhappy ; 
he went to his work with evident reluctance, and could 
not refrain from sometimes hinting his extreme aversion 
to it; but the circumstances of his family obliged them 
to turn a deaf ear. Hit mother, however, secretly felt 
that he was worthy of better things : to her he spoke 
more openly; be could not bear, he said, ** the thought 
of spending seven years of his life in making nnd 
folding up stockings." It was at this period that he 
wrote his 'Address to Contemplation,' which lufTicicntly 
indicates the state of his mind. Hut to return to our 
subject. 

Every picture has its bright side. It is not pleasant 
to read of, and still less pleasant to sec, a mass of 
dusky brick buildings wedged together so closely that 
the clear sunshine and the fresh air can hardly reach 
them; but it is pleasant to know that there is green 
grass around Nottingham, close to the verge of tlie 
town. When we leave the town on the west, we come 
at once on the estate of the Duke of Newcastle, which 
foims an exlra-paiochial park, called NoUingham Pork. 
This is let out on building leases, in small patches 
here and there, solely for the private residences of 
gentlemen, professional men, and the liigber class of 
manufacturers; so that that which is not actual healthy 


open ground, Is occupied by bouses which ore an orna¬ 
ment rather than n disparagement. Then, directing 
our attention towards the north, we see the Sand 
Field ,open common of about 200 oercs, which is 
'commonable' to the townsmen, from Old Lammas 
day to Old Martinmas day; and which forms a green 
margin to the north-west part of the town. Still 
further in this direction, at a distance of about a mile 
from the market-place, is Nottingham /brcif,—an open 
common, owned by the corporation, os lords of the 
manor, nnd available through the whole year, and to 
all classes, as a cricket-ground, a race-ground, and a 
miliiaiy' exercise-ground. Situated somewhat further 
in this same direction, or rather more northward of the 
town, is Afapftrlfif Plain ,—an open common, held by 
tie same tenure as Nottingham rorcat; the two com¬ 
prising together nearly 200 acres. IJctween Mappcrley 
Plain nnd the town is a very large open spot, ciillcd 
the C/ay Field, containing more than 400 acres: this 
is 'rommonable' on the same conditions, nnd for the 
same portion of the year (three autumnal months) as 
the Sand Eield. The margin of this clay field brings 
UI round to the estate of Carl Manvcri, which bounds 
the town on the cast, and wliich—utihkc the Newcastle 
estate—is nearly all occupied by houses built as closely 
together as within the town itself. Next, bounding 
the town on the south-east, lies the Cast Croft, belong¬ 
ing to the corporation : it contains about 50 acres, and 
is open to the freemen, ns meadow-land, during a por¬ 
tion of the year, on certain picsciibcd conditions. 
Adjoining this, on the west, lying south of the greater 
pottioii of the town, and crossed by tlie Midland Rail¬ 
way, arc the Meadotes ,—a plot of about 250 acres, 
almost vvholly unbuilt upon, and 'commonable' to the 
townsmen about five montlis in the year. 

We thus find that Nottingham is rather singularly 
belled by above 1,200 acres of open ground, vvhicli 
afibrds a certain amount of commonable right to tbc 
townsmen, and a still larger amount of that personal, 
pedestrian, bcalth-giving exercise, which results from 
field-rambles. Under recent Enclosure Acts, however, 
some of ibis open ground will shortly be built upon. 

The northern road from Nottingham, passing by the 
racecourse, is dotted by tbc private residences of some 
of the wealthier inhabitants, and leads onward to 
Newstead Abbey : this abbey nnd park, situated about 
ten or twelve miles from Nottingham, is, ns all the 
world knows, associated with the name of Lord Rjron, 
nnd might be made the text for a string of descriptions 
nnd rcfiections, which would make us forget the imme¬ 
diate object of the present paper. Still more tempting, 
and still more worthy of a separate sheet for its con¬ 
sideration, is Sherwood Porest, the home of the re¬ 
doubtable Robin Hood of past days: this lies a few 
miles beyond Newstead, eastward of Mansfield; which 
old town is itself the scene of more than one adventure 
lu out early writers. The north-eastern road from 
Nottingham leads us to Southwell, whose Minster is 
such a glorious monument of pointed architecture; and 
to Newark-uiion-Trcnt, whose corn trade is one of the 
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largest in England, and ^vliosc fifty inns gave indica¬ 
tion, in stage-coacli days, of the advantages derived 
from lying on the great north road from London. 
Eastward, lies the road to Grantham,—not distinguished 
by any particular features ; but on bonding round more 
to the south-east and south, the Yale of Belvoir, and 
the diversified country around it, give to the southern 
margin of Nottinghamshire many scenes of great beauty. 
South-westward, we come to the Trent, %vhicli winds 
its way from Derbyshire into this county; and a net¬ 
work of railways. Lastly, coming to the westward of 
Nottingham, we end our circuit at Wollaton House. 

In this circuit of towns and villages, ns may be 
expected^ we meet with the clack of the stocking-loom 
on all sides. Nottingham is the metropolis—the grand 
place—for a multitude of humhle localities. Radford 
parish, with its 12,000.inhabitants, forms a busy lace- 
making and stocking-making satellite to Nottingham, a 
little nortli-'vvestward of the town. Its next neighbour, 
Barford parish, with its 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants, 
presents iis, in like manner, with lace and hosiery in 
abundance ; and the whole district around Nottingham, 
to some distance on the north and north-east, is similarly 
occupied. Sneinton, Bridgeford, Wilford, Beeston, and 
Lenton, lying more to the south of the town, may 
almost he regarded as suburbs to Nottingham, both in 
a manufacturing and topographical point of view. 

Wollaton House, named above, lies about a couple 
of miles from Nottingham. We must detain the reader 
here for a while. Wollaton is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful mansions of ‘England in the Olden Time.* It is 
impossible to approach it on either side without being 
struck with the majesty of its proportions and the 
richness of its details. The perfect state in which it 
is kept up, too, speaks of a long line of owners who 
knew how to value such a possession. On ai)proaching 
it from Nottingham, the -well-kept park, and the 

-ancestral trees,” 

speak of some noble mansion embosomed within ; and 
when, after traversing a considerable length of winding 
gravel path, we arrive in front of the building, the 
beauty of the exterior is at once revealed to the view. 
It is the main front of the building which is lithographed 
in the third series of Nash’s ‘ Mansions of England 
and the artist has cleverly contrived to carry ns back 
in imagination to tlie times when such buildings were 
the customary residences of the old English nobility : 
the garden, terrace, and steps are enlivened with per¬ 
sonages dressed in costume which dates a century and 
a half ago; while in another plate, representing the 
interior of the Great Hall, the preparations for an old- 
fashioned English dinner in an old-fashioned English 
mansion are well depicted. 

There is a difference of opinion concerning the 
architect of Wollaton. One authority states that Sir 
Francis Willoughby built the house according to a plan 
of his own, and that the works were superintended by 
John Thorpe, a very eminent architect of the sixteenth 
century ; while another account gives the honour to 


Robert Smithson, supposed to have been one of 
Tliorpc’s pupils. The date of erection is known to 
have been somewhere about 1580, and the mansion is 
as truly an Elizabethan one, in its style, as any in 
England. The building forms a square mass, with a 
square tourer at eacl? corner rising far above the general 
roof of the building; but the most distinguishing fea¬ 
ture is a large and central tower, rising still higher 
than those at the corners, and turretted at the angles. 
Every front of the main building, and every side of 
every tower, is richly decorated, so as to present a very 
superb whole. 

The prominent feature of the interior is also that of 
the exterior, viz,, the central tower; for this contains 
the Great Hall. “ The building” says Mr. Nash, 
“ forms u square, in the centre of which is the hall, 
occupying the whole ground-space of the central 
tower—a very remarkable feature of the edifice, and 
to which all the rest of the building is subordinate. In 
this, as in almost all other of the Elizabethan mansions, 
the masonry and workmanship are so excellent, that 
they have more freshness and execution in their details, 
as well as solidity in their construction, than many 
buildings of recent date.” On entering the hall, the 
interior will “ strike every observer by its stupendous 
height and singular proportion, the screen itself being 
loftier than many of the halls of that period. Its 
dimensions may be described as those of a double 
cube, being as high again as its length. Notiwtbstand- 
ing its immense height, this apartment is pefrectly 
comfortable, and is used at the present day. The roof 
is very bold in construction, and has a very elegant 
effect; and the screen is of stone, richly decorated in 
the Italian style.” 

The reader may imagine how far this noble hall 
eclipses most of those which are met rvith in our old 
mansions, \vhen he is told that the height is no less 
than seventy feet. Sir Jeffrey Wyattville was em¬ 
ployed some years ago in restoring and re-adorning 
the hall, maintaining intact all the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the place. At one end of the hall is a music- 
gallery, containing an organ ; and the walls are decked 
with family pictures, elks* horns, &c. The other 
apartments of the mansion, comprising the entrance- 
hall, the saloon, the grand staircase, the dining-room, 
the drawing-room, the billiard-room, the library, &c., 
are worthy of an old English manor-house, but do not 
call for especial remark: the exterior of the building 
and the hall are the noticeable features; and there is 
certainly nothing else in Nottinghamshire to equal 
them, in their own particular way. 

A Gla^nce at the Lace-woukeks. 

The reader must accept the rapid survey which we 
gave of the Leicester hosiery-system, as a representative 
of that of Nottingham also. The one county devotes 
its attention mainly to worsted hosiery ; the other to 
cotton : but the stocking-frame is almost identical jor 
both ; and the industrial arrangements are also similar 
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—tlio tr.JaaficliiTtr, t!.f tnUMUriti, ih? la^nun, tbe ' 
•tiwVtflprr, lln* tfsir.ff, nU atr ta le founil la 
roantir*. I^IrfttfnMrr, ei a wlittV, illpl.ily tain 
frrctHifm cf KeUlftRl>sm»l*Iff, In to tlif total 

ramWf of •tocUnR'fratnf* t)Ut tf.? tro art ; 

sot far ftotn a Irrrl. 

Noltloj;!iata, howotrf, ofliprn sot cnJjr Ijrlmtrr, 
Vat crtry othrt Ksglaml, In oro rctnarlable om! 

Ir.tfwtinj: ilfpijtsarr.t cf loiluitxy —/jf? cr f’OjiM'Wff. 
ThI* timrlc anJ tlrap cotsmodiiy, boltbln^rc!, Ii a 
ptrat tWnj* far NolUrpliam. It It a more impoitanl 
elrarai In llio f roipnitjr of tie town and set^lilwnr- 
lood ilan mwt cf mr rradm would Imagine. Juit 
ronwlTC ffr a momeci, til! rren at the manrllou*ljf 
low i-tlm wUcfi modem timei hue wltnrurtl, tic 
production mtltri t«nmU!>oni itftlin^ annuallr (f^-r 
lorl, Mr. rcllia atatrt, t at cflcn hrcti tie cifC In 
rreert yean) j jatt extnwiTc ilat a ljelllr»*nrt tnitllr.f. 
In itf lat^tt arvl rro»l ptifret fertn, inisftltnci crnlt ta 
irceli at jC«00; lleie fartr, and tie ta»^ r.unl*ff ef 
pener.t ewyluyel In tie wttl, ilow tlat tHi depart¬ 
ment of Irdatiry I* ere cf sotal'e {mpjttance. 

It wcutl sot le sreettiry (o jtfiint ettt to car lady, 
rnden lie d’fr<Tei:re letwren land-mt'e Ure and 
ir.3tl:ne-made rtt: bat tie ctler le* It lett learseil In 
lletc tnitteri, and tr.cil cor.iml to a lillle crllKllen* 
new. I-aee, lien. It made cn a liftd cf jlllow cr 
cutllofl, wlkl it placed ca tie lap of tie lare-wotVrr. 
Tl<e pattern li tVeultd upon a piece of pap*-! cr 
pirtlmrnt, sr.d hid upon tit pillow ; pir.i are tJutV 
llnwi-l tic parcltrent lr4to tie pillow, In pUert 
natlnl oat by lie patlcro; Ijolllat are laden w)il 
Cne fliT tlrrad to fom tl e met'.ei cf tie i-et, and 
with coiner tlrrad to fom lie drrlce cr etnavient • 
and lie lace Ii fenred by imlitinj: tleie lire ad»tt/tjrd 
lie pint and roend eiel oiler, lo ai to furm r.ot cnly 
tie nct«otk llMlf, but lie ornament %*Mcl li lo adorn 
tilt nclworl. Tim bolllnt tertc tie ctflce of bandlct, 
at welt at itcret of material. In tilt tlow, (Imd. 
by-llread, tretl-bymeth manner, the lace It built up { 
and we seed r'.t martel tlat a mairrial to prepaml 
ilould be taller cotlly, If eitimated per yard. 

Tbit, then, it Uie lace rnanuficture, properly to 
called; a manufacture which hat plren notoriety lo 
Meellin, to Valeoclennei, lo Ilrutieli, lo lloniton, 
aceordinjj to the {lortleulir klndt made In each town. 
But It It In tie (outl-mldland rountiei of Ilnghnd 
that tre find till employment rliing to lie importanee 
of a manufacture. Co Into lie trillagr* of Itedford, 
Uuckinglatn, and Northampton countlei, and you will, 
periapt, tcarcely find one wlcro lace-making It not 
carried on by the cottager. It It itatcd that, twenty 
year* ago, tlicrc were more than 100,000 femalei thui 
employed in Kngland; but lie number hat tinec greatly 
dimlnlilcd; for Kottinglam net It year-by-year drlring 
pillow-tace out of the market. 

The rise of til* trade at Kottinglam wai marled 
by very extiaordinary elreumitancct. It was about 
scTenty years ago, that n stocking-weaver tried whether 
he could apply lilt frame or loom to make something 
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which should Imitate lace; and by slow degrees, sucU 
Imltatious Wame introduced. It was not, however, 
till thirty yean afterwardi, that Mr, Heathcoat.In 1809, 
ollatnMl n patent for a new and highly Ingenious lacc* 
making machine, which, from eetfaln anangements of 
Its mcclunltm, obtained the r.atr.c of a ‘ bohbln-frame ;* 
and hence ll,e name * bohbin-nct.' Of the envy and 
ilrife which dmve Mr. Heath coat away from KoUing- 
ham, and lc<l him lo settle H Devonshire, wo will say 
nothing; H Is not a creditable feature; but wc cannot 
pan In silence over the year 1823, when, Mr. Heath- 
coal's patent having expired, all Nottingham went mad. 
Ilrriybody whlcd to make boblln-nel. Listen lo 
what Mr. M'CulIoch says on this point; “Numerous 
irsdis{duals—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and othen-— 
ttailily embarked rapiul In sa tempting a speculation. 
IMcvs ffii In proportion as preductisn increased; but 
tic demard was Irrmcr.ie: and the Nctlingharo lacc- 
ffatre l-crame the organ cf general supply, rivalling 
ind supplanting, in plain nets, the most finished pro¬ 
duction cf rranee and the Nclherlandi." Hear, loo. 
Dr. Ure, on the lamc point; “ It was no uncommon 
thing Lr an artisan to leave his usual calling, and, 
IwlaVing llrairlf to a lacf-rratne, of which he was part 
proprictrr, realise, by worling upon it, 20s., 30i.,— 
nrr, even per day. In cor.ieeiuencc of lucli 

ssoftdeiful gains, Nottingham, the birthplace of this 
new art, with Ixiuglberough, and tic adjoining TiUvgee, 
became the scene of an epidemic mania. Many, ihoagl 
^ nearly devoid of mechanical genius or tic constructive 
Ulrnt, tormmte<l llerrselves night and day with pto- 
jeels of bobbins, puil ers, lotkcrs, point-bars, and 
needles of every varioui form, till their minds got 
permanently bewillrretl. Several lost tleir icnsrs 
altogether; and some, after clerisbing visions of wealth, 
at In the oil lime of alchemy, finding their schemes 
abortive, sank into despair, and committed tnietde.** 

If (he Nottingham lacc-malcri were nete to go mad, 
it troold not be at the golden dreami before them. 
Competition hat had its usual levelling efiVet; and no 
more fortunes can be rapidly made In the lace trade. 
The consumption is Immense, but l'.- Workers are 
numerous; and prices, wages, and profits, have all 
alike I>ecome tow. Inventions and improvements have 
been many and vatied; and some of the machines 
employed are among the most beautiful combinations 
cf meelianltm anyvthere to be seen ; but at nearly all 
the proceisei are easy to learn and to pursue, the 
earnings of the workpeople ore small—too small, wc 
fear, for their own comfortable lubiistence. 

The bobbin-net trade presents many more factory 
usages than that of hosiery. The machines are mostly 
worked hy steam ; and tills alone necessitates something 
of (he factory-system. Some of the hand-worked 
machines have cost X20ft or £300 each; and a work¬ 
man Is In many eases (lie owner of the machine on 
which he works; but where steam-worked machines 
arc used, they arc mostly congn*gated In factories. In 
some of the factories plain net alone is made; at others, 
figured net and quillings; at others, silk edgings. A 
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few years ago, tlie liand-niacliines were more numerous 
than the power-machines ; hut the latter are gradually 
overtaking the former. Very frequently there is only 
one hand-machine in a house, worked hy the owner; 
hut in other cases there are two or three machines in 
one house,—one worked by the owner, and the others let 
by him to other parties. Some of the hand-machines 
are worked by treddles hy the man himself; while 
others are worked by a wheel, turned hy a boy. Before 
the workman can begin his labours, the numerous 
cotton-threads have to he adjusted to the machine and 
to the bobbins placed in it; and this is done hy 
^ winders' and ^ threaders,* who are always young 
people, and who work a large number of hours for 
very small remuneration. 

The processes in the manufacture are numerous: 
such as making, gassing, bleaching, mending, em¬ 
broidering, drawing, pearling, hemming, dressing, and 
finishing. Some of these are machine processes, and 
others mere work for the fingers. The ‘making* is 
the actual formation of the net: it is a process which, 
even in a technical work, almost baffles description. 
Some of the machines mil make net five yards in 
wddth ; and they have as many as three or four thou¬ 
sand delicate little pieces of apparatus, called bobbins 
and carriages.. Some of the machines are fitted to make 
plain net only; while others impress upon their net a 
definite pattern with thicker threads, while in the very 
process of formation. When the net leaves the ma¬ 
chines, the threads are covered with little hairy filaments, 
which it is desirable to remove; and this is done hy 
‘ gassing,* in which the net is passed, in an extraordinary 
w’ay, over a series of gas flames, so as to singe off the 
filaments, without injuring the net. It will serve to 
show tlic extent of the manufacture at Nottingham, 
that many firms devote their labours wholly to this 
process. Then, again, a wholly distinct process is the 
‘ bleaching,* by which the brownish colour of the net 
is exchanged for a snowy whiteness : this is effected 
at hlcach-works, of which there are some on rather an 
extensive scale in the outskirts of Nottingham; and 
the process is pretty much the same as that followed 
in the great hlcach-%vorks of Lancashire. 

The reader will know only lialf the secrets of the 
Nottingham lace-trade, if we stop at this point. A 
piece of plain net, or a piece of net in which a pattern 
is AYorlccd by the same machine which makes the net 
itself, passes through but few hands after it is gassed 
and bleached. A very large quantity of Nottingham 
lace, however, has the pattern ^Yholly or partly put in 
hy hand, hy females working with needles or other 
small implements; and to see this process, we have to 
follow the workers to their own humble abodes. Thus 
wc come to the fourth stage in a sort of quadripartite 
arrntigcmcnt of Nottingham industry. The husbands, 
fathers, and brothers are in two great groups—the one 
working in the stocking-frames, and the other in the 
net-machines ; the v.*ivcs, daughters, and sisters are in 
two other groups—the one ‘ seaming’ and finishing the 
liosicry, and the other ‘ embroidering * or otherwise 


finishing the net., The men do not earn any too much: 
the women earn far too little. The men have much 
hard work to do: the women have ^vork to do whose 
hardness consists in its wearisome and long-continued 
monotony. The hoys follow closely at tlie heels of 
the men: the girls at the heels of the women ; and 
adult wages have thus a constant tendency to settle 
down to the level of children’s wages. The men work 
partly in factories, hut mostly in small houses; the 
women work almost wholly in their own poor dwellings. 

A* sort of ‘ middleman* system is observable in the 
lace-trade as well as in the hosiery trade. There are 
in this occupation persons called ‘mistresses,* who 
have in their employ from six to twenty young women 
and girls; and these are employed in ‘ drawing,* 
* mending,* ‘ running,* ‘ pearling,' or ‘ joining* lace. 
The points of distinction between these several pro¬ 
cesses we need not stop to inquire; suffice it to say, 
that they all refer to hand-finishing of machine-made 
lace. The mistresses go to the lace-wwehouses, and 
receive a certain quantity of lace or net, which is to 
receive a certain amount of hand-work upon it before 
it will he ready for the market. A price is agreed on, 
and the mistress distributes the work among the 
women and girls assembled at her house. They are 
of various ages (none so young, perhaps, as before the 
passing of the Factory Acts), and they work long 
hours. When we are told that the lace-runners, in bad 
times, often work sixteen hpurs a day for a mere 
sixpence, we can scarcely realize the fact: it seems 
hardly conceivable. Were it not that recent investiga¬ 
tions have shown how wretchedly needlework is too 
' often paid for in the metropolis, the state of the Not¬ 
tingham lace-workers would scarcely he believed : hut 
it is a stern truth, which be believed, whether it 
can he remedied or not. It is also a truth, however, 
(and herein lies the pith of the whole matter) that 
these employments upon lace are easy to learn; so 
that a child of six or seven years of age can commence 
upon that which, after a short time, will enable her to 
compete with her own mother. In ‘lace-running* 
(which seems to be another term for embroidery), the 
lace is stretched across a frame, and the workwoman 
works a pattern upon the lace with a needle and thread ; 
in ‘ tambouring,* the pattern is wrought with a small 
hook instead of with a needle; in ‘ lace-mending,* every 
defective mesh, whether so produced in the machine, 
or b}^ subsequent accident, is mended by needle and 
thread ; in ‘ lace-pearling,* a lace-edging is sown on to 
finished articles of net; in ‘ lace-drawing,’ a thread is 
drawn out which connects the individual breadths in 
one broad piece of net for the machine, so as to sepa¬ 
rate the net into the breadths required for use or sale : 
and as all these employments are attended with 
slightly varying degrees of difficulty; the tenderest 
age, the weakest health, the dullest intelligence, has 
something whereon to exercise itself; so that this lacc- 
tradc is always more than adequately supplied witli 
young females, ready to do whatever may have to he 
done. The result speaks for itself. 




KorriN'afjA'f, am) mr. iro^inuv distkict. 


In itjwnir/j up, ihfrrfw, our wiiMtn plfturr of 
in it» irJwitn»l wp hive to 

*'jprfsidl to all lliftfo fpalufr* prrrrnlrJ liy IrfJttvtrr, 
tl.p njdhior.al COM anting cnt of thr l.>obbin»r.n tr»<3f. 
Thtf jv'pulatJan I* hrSffflbr Uml of wftV mrp Tari^l, 
ihrawount cf wotV ilor.r troto txtcr!!»<*, the invrntlte 
jvawfM rnnre actUr, the l^at^;^nal influrnre more hn* 
poiunt; I'Ut SoUlflghifti, in the i^hich the 

vaHani cUi»n of iu popoliiion War to rath clhrr, 
doci ftct ^iSfrT prtaUy frc'n Ixi'tittr, 

Dctar ajtp ni At»oaxtc«. 

Ixt ui eow imipine that the raiUay tittlri u( tier;; 
to Dfiby—t jourrey ef lone iHtty cr fsrty tr.inutri, 
fn hypjn* t!»y» ft »»»» a re»ch»riJc of aheat fifteen 
fr-ilca, ihrcvjh Ler.ton, UraTnctue, Stiplefcn!, and 
ni*Iey; hut eaw the ra'!«r*y Mhet a eouiJj.we»!em 
direction frvnt Kcttlppham to Ivopg'Kiton, teVrrr faur ' 
line* rf railway ft* ref, ore rf «h!rh (aWt ut to Drrhy, i 

Dfthy I* the tr.tfJinp-prlr.t cf thou three raHwayi 
—the North MUlmd, ihe Jfj^Iand Coufitlri, ard the 
Iiim'Ir;:h4m ard Derhy—which, ly an»Vi*nat5oTi, form 
ihf hupe anl wHr..rte*.'iirp MilJand Iliil^y. The 
»:stl-'n i* a lirpe cue, and (at n'.ttirrt ttand st the J rp* 
amt d»y) it the flnt o’ljrct to wldfh a tootiil*i atfrn* 
tJen I* rrmwily drawn. Were it rot f'r the eneirtcni 
eitmtioa rcemtly r-a le at l! e Jluitra Ffatlon, the 
Drrhy Station irlpht wtll fti*h cls'm >o he rjnVrd at 
the Jarprtl in the Tl.e Irrptli tf hulhlinpt 

ard coTrfcrl plalfjsrm cprtidrrahly rxrteJt a ihnuta-d 
feet; wUV the erpire-ri’ahllthment, the rafritpe and 
Honpolfpaitmtstt, 0 e hoeltlrp-clTrei and rrfrrthmtnt. 
ttvoini, are all on a aeale cf j:Teat rapnittsde. 

It it net rjUje eorrerf, Lowettr, m rUin the r.riv 
attc?jti''n cf ll.e raiS«ay-tnvtlIer to the itatlon, fur the 
attfplf* tf Itcrhy aji^eat lo lit r)r loop before he 
rrathrt the towrt, Tlsr approach from Noltlr(;h«m it a 
plratant one. Tt e pretty rircr Derwent flow* thmugh 
a portion cf the town from north-writ l/> louth-eatt, on 
itt way from the Drrhyihfrr hill*, ahore SfatloeP, lo {(i 
irrmmatlon in the Trent; and thii tivrr leptratci the 
railway frern the min portion ct tie towo, ihechwrchri 
cf which atanJ o«t In l>oltl relief at leen from the eait. 
Tl jcre i* another and imalJer itresm which enteri the 
Derwent at Derby. Tliete arc lereral htidpci o\er Uiit 
ttream,—the Marheaton Uroolc; ami thne It a larger 
and finer atone hridpe over tlie Derwer^t Itself. 

Derby {t much morc'aimplc In iu conitructlon than 
NoUinRham or helcMtcr. It contitli jnsinly of one 
hi^h atreet, running through the whole town from horlli 
toaouth; all the othera being much luhonlinato to It. 
In ihii high atreet, or rather In an oi>enareacontlguoua 
to it, on the eait, ia the rmrkct-place, containing a 
covered market and a ipacloua attcmbly-room. The 
town-hall and the county-halt, the grammar-acliool nml 
the Ollier achoolt, the hotpitali and nlmihouse*, tlic 
Infirmary, the uftlon-houre, the Junntlc otjium, the 
gaola—all betpeak the aame kind of arrangementt, and 
preaent the same general features as siiriiJar buildings 


mr 

in other Intent. Tlieic It n new town-hall and a new 
atyliim. 

Tlie chtirchet, hnwerer, are lorocwhal remarkable. 
Tlie chief architectural ornament of Derby it All S.alnU* 
Church (Cut, No. 7), in the High Street. Prior lo 
the dtitftintitn of the monaitcriet, it was a collegiate 
church. TJic tower it now the chief cmameni, at it it 
a pirtitnlatly rich ipetimen of the latcit period of the 
perpendlettlar tljlet It eontlttl of three ttaget, the 
inwrit of which hat a weitem doerway, and a niche 
on the fait thlej while the othera hare oraatnenled 
winilowt, and the whole ft crowned with battlcmentt 
and crof If tiled pinr.aelet. The tower haa been lately 
rettoreili it conuiui a peal of ten I>cilt, and there it a 
tradition In Deihy, ia!d to be l*omc out by the rettlges 
ef an (nirripti'jn, that it wat erected at the expenw of 
" young mm and young rtaldi.” It li, however, only 
the itffpjff which thci clsimi ftotlce at « menoment of 
tr,|ddle-ig» arrhltetture ] the body of tha church it o 
Jlonm Djrle rdi/lre by Oibhr, built In 1735! but the 
Interior li very light and elegant | there arc rieh roonu- 
mrntl In ihn irrmory of orin of the Darli of Devon- 
ihlre, and the celchrated Otnnicit of Shrewsbuty; and 
there li a hejmlfijl inren of open Iron-work which it 
tail! In hart foil £.*00, *17)11 church wat formerly 
(ard ft ttlll prpulRily) ealled Allhallowi; at the lime 
wl en it wat cillfgUte, it had a iratter and teven pre- 
I-erdaries, and there it « home adjoining the church 
called rhe odlege, which wat prohtbly the rctidcnce of 
tl e CT llegiint. St. Werbarj-Vs Church it an old 
ilrurtare, liluatn] near the Markraton brook ; it con- 
I’flt cf a natc, eharcthanil aUlrt In thcTuican tlyle, 
with ft (iothir lower. St, Pcler't it an ancient Gothic 
chiitrb, with a nave, eharrcl, altlet, and iquare cmhit- 
llr»l and pinnacled tower. St. Michatrs it also an old 
Gothic ttrutfjre, wUh timllar general fcatnret lo thote 
of St. Peter'*- St, .Mkmnnd't Church wat rcbatlt in 
tStOj it it a finr structufc, In the decorated ttyle, 
with a I^eauriful ipire tiring to a height of 300 feci, 
St. Jehn's Church, Trinity Church, and Cbritt Church, 
arc mcKlern ttructtirrs. TJie Iloman Catholic Church 
of St. Marie, rreetcxl about ten ycari ago. It one of the 
Jargftt and flneit plam of worihip in Derby. Pcstdet 
the abotc, there are icteral llphcopa! and Dittenling 
Chapelt j and In the Notringham-road lliere has reerntly 
been creeled a Content fur the Slitcri of Clnriiy, with 
ichoolt attached. St. Alkmund**, St. Marie's, and the 
remaint of St. Mary’* Chapel, appear in Cut. No. 6i 

Derby, though not tuch a teenc of interne and con¬ 
tinued work at Nottingham, ft yet a busy town, and 
lit branches of employment arc more numerous and 
more varied. Tlie Trent it too f.tr from Nottingham 
lo be immediately available at a lource of water-power 
for machinery ; hut the Detwcnt run* to conveniently 
through Derby, that U it an object of much commetclal 
value to the towntmen, though not well fitted for navi¬ 
gation, Tlie relation which Derby bear* lo the ailk 
trade will merit n little attention preacntly, In which 
we ihnll *eo how much the Dcrwcnl had to do with 
the working of the first sllk-min erected In Nngland. 
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7 .—ALL SAINTS, DEKBY. 


Derby is also, as v;e have before remarked, one of tbe 
three centres of tbe hosiery and bobbin-net trade, dis¬ 
tinguished from Nottingham by having more silk among 
its staple material, and from Leicester by having very 
little of tbe^vorsted trade. The porcelain manufacture, 
too, has chosen Derby as one of its seats; and this town, 
as w’ell as Worcester, has for nearly half a century 
striven hard, with increasing success, to produce speci¬ 
mens w'hich shall vie with those of Dresden and Sevres. 
The Staffordshire Potteries, now the great scene of 
operation for fine porcelain, as well as coarse earthen¬ 
ware, produced nothing in the former department till 
the time of the celebrated Wedgwood. Another very 
pretty manufacture of Derby is alabaster and fluor-spar 
ornaments. There is among the rugged districts of 
North Derbyshire a mountain, near Caslleton, between 
JIam Tor and Long Cliff, wduch produces the beautiful 
mineral fluor-spar, there known as * blue John.* It 
varies in colour from a deep violet to a rich yellow, or a 
pale rose-colour, and is traversed with veins. Pieces are 
procured from three or four inches to a foot in thick¬ 
ness, and these pieces are wrought up into statuettes, 
vases, cups, necklaces, car-drops, &c. There are iron- 
w'orks and lead-works at Derby, both materials being 
procured within the county itself. Some of the iron 
castings produced are among the most ponderous and 
the most beautiful of such kinds of manufacture. 
Various other branches of manufacture tend to give 
importance to this town. 


In relation to Leicester, w'e were able to say that the 
town is built rather widely, so as to allow garden-room 
to an unusual extent; in relation to Nottingham, there 
is the singular belt of commonable ground between the 
town and its suburbs, which, while it compresses the 
town itself as with a close-fitting and inexpansible 
envelope, is yet a green and air-breathing spot. But 
when we come to Derby we find a large and beautiful 
park, laid out purposely for the people, by one who 
was horn and had lived among them. If there he one 
town in England more than another connected with 
the name of a particular family, it is Derby, in its 
connection with the family of the Strutts. Ever since 
Jedediah Strutt entered into partnership wdtli Arkwright 
for the manufacture of ‘Derby rib’ stockings by ma¬ 
chinery, some eighty or ninety years ago, the Strutts 
have constantly had their main centre of operations at 
Derby, cliiefly in the cotton manufacture, and a vast 
number of operatives have always been in their employ. 
It is to one of the members of this family—a family 
distinguished alike for manufacturing skill, and liberality 
of feeling,—that Derby owes its beautiful Park or 
‘Arboretum.* 

From a pamphlet published by the late Mr. Loudon 
concerning this Arboretum (which w^as planned by him), 
it appears that Mr. Joseph Strutt purchased a piece 
of ground, wdiich he placed in the hands of Loudon, 
for the purpose of having it laid out into a park and 
arboretum; and that on the 16th of September, 1840, 
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it was openctl lo the pnhlic, nml presented in great 
form to the corporation of the town, as tntstccs on tlic 
part of the Inhahltanls. The rcconl of the proeccdingi 
of the day it very interesting. It staa a general holiday 
In the town, and the corporate oflleers met In council. 
Mr. Strutt addressed the council at some length t and 
spoke of the increase In the trade and population of 
the town—its position ns a central railway town—the 
spread of information and intelligence amoog the people 
—and the deficiency of healthy play-grounds and walks 
around the town; he stated that he had purchased 
elcTcn acres of land on the south side of the town, 
svhich he had caused to he laid out with paths and 
walks, and planted with trees and shrubs, for the use 
of the inhabitants; he explained the manner in which 
he proposed the corporation should manage the Atho- 
Tclum, in respect to hours of admission, guardianship, 
&c.; and detailed the nature of bis arrangements for 
supplying and stocking the grounds. lie then made 
the following graceful and well-timed obierratloni r— 
“ It has often been made a reproaeh to our country, that, 
in England, collections of works of art, and exhibitions 
for instruction and amusement, cannot, without danger 
of injury, be thronm open to the public. If any ground 
for such a reproach still remains, I am conTinml that 
it can be remored only by greater liberality in admit, 
ting the people to such establishmenti j by thus teach¬ 
ing them that they are themselves the parties most 
deeply interested In their preservation, and that it must 
be the Interest of the public to protect that which is 
intended for iho public advantage. If we wish to 
obtain the BlTeclion of others, we must manifest kind- 
ness and regard towards them; if we seek to wean 
them from debasing pursuits and brutaliting pleasures, 
wo can only hope to do so by opening to them new 
fourres of rational enjoyment. It is under this con- 
victlon that I dedicate these gardens to the public; 
and I will only add, that as the sun has shone hiightly 
on me through life, it would he ungnlcful in me not 
to employ a portion of the fortune which I possess in 
promoting the welfare of those nmong whom I live, 
and by whose industry* I have been aided in its acqui¬ 
sition.*' 

The Indoor ceremonies of the day terminated by the 
presentation by Mr. Strutt to the corporation of the 
deeds of settlement and other documents relating to 
the Arboretum. Then commenced the outdoor holiday • 
the whole assemblage, ofilcial and non-ofilcial, rich and 
poor, proceeded to the Arboretum,—some as component 
parts of a procession, and the rest as joyous spectators. 
The procession walked through the grounds—volleys 
of such kind of salutes ns gunpowder can give were 
heard in plenty—cheers, and so forth, formed a much 
better kind of volley —and the ofilcial personages 
retired. Then began n merry afternoon for the non- 
oJficials. Tents were erected in the grounds, under 
which dancing-parties ossemhlcd; then tea-drinking 
succeeded; then a printing-press within the grounds 
was employed in printing off copies of Mr, Strutt’s 
Presentation Address; and, lastly, the retiring multi¬ 


tude sing the ‘Fine Old English Ocnlleman’ before 
the house of the generous donor. On the next day 
the artisans generally, to the number of six or eight 
thousand, celebrated the gift; while the third day was 
a 'juvenile' day, when all the Ifttle folks of the town 
were permitted to have their share in the pleasant 
doings. Pleasant doings, indeed, they most have 
been — the offspring of right hearty feeling, rightly 
applied. 

The Arboretum thus preicnfed to the townsmen of 
Derby cost Mr, Strutt upwards of dC 10,000. The 
trustees have lately purchased several more ocres of 
land, and added to its size. It lies on the Osmaston 
road, southward of the town. At the entrance is a 
neat lodge, with gales, and In the lodge is a room 
for the temporary* reception of visitors, where a ‘sug¬ 
gestion-hook,' or visitors' * remark-hook,'is kept; the 
idea is a liberal one; hut a glance through the book 
shows that the visitors' ‘suggestions,* or ‘remarks,* 
are very seldom of much value. Immediately within 
the gates it a fine broad straight gravelled path, five 
or six hundred feet in length; and from this smaller 
winding paths branch out to the right and left. Mr. 
Ixmdon, having an eye to the picturesque diversity 
of landseapc-girdenlng, did not allow the ground to 
maintain its former level untouched, but formed plea¬ 
sant hillocks or mounds, around wliich the smaller 
paths bend. Grassy plots occupy for the most part 
the spaces between the paths; but there are numerous 
circular and oval beds, planted with shrubs. The 
gravelled walks exceed, In the whole, a mile in length; 
and St intervals, where favourable spots occur, seats 
or benches, and little arbours or summer-houses, are 
placed. In order that the arrangement of the grounds 
may be at once instructive end pleasurabic, Mr. Loudon 
caused small tablets to be prepared and fixed near 
cacii tree or botanical specimen; each tablet consists 
of a brick support, in which is imbedded a small porce¬ 
lain slab, containing an inscription; this inscription, 
in most cases, gives the number of the tree (as referred 
to in a catalogue), the Latin or scientific name, the 
English name, the country in which it principally grows, 
the date of its introduction into England, the height 
when full-grown, and other particulars. At various 
parts of the grounds boards arc placed, on which are 
inscriptions indicative of the same kindly spirit and 
good taste observable in all the other arrangements of 
the grounds: "This Arboretum has been given to the 
public for thoir advantage and enjoyment, and Is placed 
under their special care and protection. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the public will assist In protecting the 
trees and shrubs and seats from injury, and in pre¬ 
serving the property which is devoted to their use." 

Long may the donors of such boons live to receive 
the thanks of those benefited thereby J These traits 
of kindness and consideration, between the favourites 
of fortune and those who occupy a less favoured posl. 
tion, are of infinite social service. They rub off the 
asperities of class and party and coterie, and bring 
man and man together in heartiness and friendliness. 
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The Manueacturing Environs of Derby. 

Derbyshire is a county rich in pictorial and histo¬ 
rical interest. The hills and the caves, the beautiful 
valleys and rivers, the noble mansions of the Devon- 
shires and the Rutlands, the * Peak,* and the imaginary 
‘Peverel,’ with which Scott has associated it in our 
minds,—are all noticed in another part of this volume. 
In the same way as in relation to the two former coun¬ 
ties, therefore, we shall simply touch upon those few 
features observable in the environs of Derby, bearing 
upon industrial development. 

In the first place, with respect to hosiery, silk, and 
cotton manufactures, we find the river Derwent by no 
means an unimportant one: it is an Irwell on a small 
scale. After passing beyond the town of Derby itself, 
we find, at a distance of a couple of miles, the village 
of Darley, where is situated a cotton-mill employing 
700 or 800 persons. Two or three miles further on is 
Milford, one of those villages which owe almost all 
they possess to the operations of one establishment. 
The Messrs. Strutt have a vast factory for the spinning 
and manufacture of cotton, the bleaching and dyeing 
of the woven goods, a foundry for the manufacture 
of the machinery used in their business, and gas¬ 
works for supplying all their buildings : these varied 
operations give employment to more than 1,000 per¬ 
sons; and the stream of the river Derwent supplies 
the motive-power for the whole of the machinery. 
After another distance of about three miles we arrive 
at Belper, still more associated with manufactures than 
Milford. The Messrs. Strutt have here another vast 
establishment principally for spinning and weaving 
cotton, but combining most of the varied features 
observable at Milford. This mill, and the surrounding 
scenery, are sketched in Cut, No. 9. There are two 
other firms wbich have extensive factories of cotton and 
silk hosiery and gloves; and the three establishments 
together give employment to most of the inhabitants of 
Belper, the rest being employed in nail-making — an 
employment which generally locates itself not far from 
iron-mines. The Church of St. John the Baptist, 
erected in 1824, is rather an elegant specimen of the 
decorated style. Again advancing northward along the 
Derwent, to a spot about as far distant from Belper as 
Belper is from Derby, ^ve come to Cromford—one of 
ihe most notable spots in connection with the history 
of the cotton manufacture. Cromford was a place 
of small importance till the lime of Sir Richard Ark¬ 
wright. He purchased the manor of Cromford, and 
erected there, in 1771, the first cotton-factory—the first 
factory whose arrangements embodied the completeness 
which distinguishes machine labour from hand labour. 
The Derwent was then the moving power, and after an 
interval of seventy-eight years, it still continues to 
be so. Improvements have been introduced and en¬ 
largements made; but the sjiot whence Ark%vright 
first astonished the world by his cotton - spinning 
machinery still remains as a memento of that remark- 
- able man. The Derwent was to Ark^vright what it was 


to Jedediah Strutt, a prime-mover to fortune ; and the 
descendants of the two hard-^vorking laborious inven¬ 
tors, are now, perhaps, the wealthiest families in the 
county, excepting it may be the patrician owners of 
Chatsworth and Haddon. Darwin, in his 'Botanic 
Garden,* personifies the Derwent, in lines which ^vere 
quoted in page 167 of our first volume, in connection 
with the cotton-factories of Manchester. 

There are three cotton-factories belonging to the 
present descendant of Sir Richard Arkwright in and 
near Cromford, all of which are worked by the stream 
of the Derwent. Above this point the river leads us 
into the beautiful Matlock and Buxton regions, where 
picturesque scenery takes the place of productive 
industry. 

Lying a little way east of Cromford is another busy 
district, in which coal, iron, stone, and lime, take the 
place of cotton and hosiery. This spot lies between 
the Derwent and the Ere wash rivers, and comprises 
the rich mineral district around the Butterley Iron¬ 
works. Here lies, or rather underlies, the Derbyshire 
coal-field, interspersed with beds of iron ore; while at 
Crich, and other places in the vicinity, there are 
abundant supplies of limestone to smelt the ore; so 
that the means are at hand of making iron with great 
facility. The Butterley Works are conducted on a very 
large scale; since they are among the very few es¬ 
tablishments in which the whole train of operations 
are centred under one proprietorship. Not only are 
the iron ore, the coal, and the lime found and worked 
on the Company’s ground; not only is the iron melted 
and formed into pigs, bars, and sheets; but manu¬ 
factures in iron are wrought there to a large extent. 
At Codnor and at Biddings, near at hand, are other 
large iron-works ; and there are canals and railways 
not far distant, to afibrd an outlet for the valuable 
goods thus prepared. At Ripley, on the road from 
Ambergate to Butterley, we soon see that we are in 
the vicinity of extensive works; for the inhabitants 
of that town or village are mainly dependent on 
the works; and the fiery funiaces are not far distant 
from the town itself. These furnaces are elevated 
some forty or fifty feet from the ground; and at a 
level nearly equal %vith their tops commences an 
embankment, with a railway along it. This em¬ 
bankment extends to the coal and iron-mines of the 
Company, so that the ore and coal can be thrown into 
the furnaces at once from the pits. Vast ranges of coke 
ovens occupy portions of the space: the coke being 
in part for the Company’s own use, in part for sale 
to railway companies and others. The two establish¬ 
ments at Butterley and Codnor—nearly three miles 
apart—^belong to the same Company; a railway extends 
along the Company’s ground from one to the other; 
and iron mines and coal mines are dotted over this 
large space. At the Butterley Works %vere made the 
castings for Vauxhall Bridge, and for many other 
structures of similar importance; so that these works 
are among the most interesting of the kind in England. 
The Company, too, have made admirable arrangements 
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for the welfare of their workpeople, in respect to dwel¬ 
lings, schools, savings banks, &rc.—'One among many 
hononrable examples of the kind. 

In a coal-pit near Alfreton, belonging to Mr. Oakes, 
of RiJdings, a valuable spring of a mineral oil, like 
naphtha, has recently made its appearance. The 
quantit}' varies, according to the fall of the roof of 
coal, from 1.50 to 30 gallons daily. 

It is principally to the north, north-west, and north¬ 
east of Derby, and within ten or a dozen miles, that we 
are to look for towns and villages which partake of a 
manufacturing character. More southward, approach¬ 
ing the confines of Leicestershire, the villages partake 
partly of agricultural and partly of hosiery industry. 
They are interspersed among gentlemen’s seats; Castle 
Embaston, the scat of the Earl of Harrington, ne.ar 
Derby, notable, among other things, for having a pair 
of cntrancc-gatcs which originally belonged to the 
emperor Napoleon; Donnington Park, the palatial 
residence of the Marquis of Hastings] Calke Abbey, 
and Melbourne Hall, lying a little south-west of Don¬ 
nington; Bretby Park, the seat of the Earl of Chester¬ 
field; Ingleby Hall,—these are a few of the mansions 
which lie within the semicircle bounding Derby on the 
south. 

A GlASCE at the StLK-WORKEES. 

Let us not forget—Derby would deem herself in¬ 
sulted by such forgetfulness—that Derby is the patent 
of the silk manufacture of England. Whatever may be 
tbe long existing claims of Spitalfields upon our atten¬ 
tion ; whatever Macclesfield, Leek, and Conglcton may 
present to us, as the centre of a district where the silk 
manufacture prevails; whatever Manchester, with her 
mighty engines and factories, can exhibit in illustration 
of the modem mode of conducting this branch of in¬ 
dustry , Derby is the place where the responsibility, 
the anxiety, the risk of originally establishing the 
manufacture, was felt. If the reader feels any pleasure 
in tracing the memorials of such subjects as this, and 
if a railway journey leaves him an hour to spare at 
Derby, let him walk to the bridge which crosses tbe 
Derwent, near the northern extremity of the town. 
Here, on looking down the river, he will see on the 
western bank a large, roomy, dusky, many-windowed, 
.and chimney-topped factory, whose front overhangs the 
very water itself. This, whether be hear it called 
‘Lombe’s Mill,’ or ‘ Taylor’s Mill,’ or the ‘Old Mill,’ 
is the veritable spot in which the silk manufacture first 
planted its foot in this country,—not merely the plot of 
ground, hut the identical building. Curious it is, and 
interesting as curious, that Cromford should still pos¬ 
sess the original English cotton mill, and Derby the 
original English silk mill, and that both lie on the 
Derwent. 

There is quite a little romance connected with tbe 
history of the Derby silk-mill. William Hutton, of 
Birmingham, worked at this mill when a boy; and his 
* Autobiography’ would render this mill interesting, even 
if it had nought else to interest us. We may as well 


here state, in illustration of the purposes of a silk-mill, 
that raw silk, as brought to England from India, Ben¬ 
gal, China, and other countries, consists of a continuous 
thread, formed from about twenty of the delicate fila¬ 
ments wrought by the silkworm; while thrown silk is 
this continuous thread spun and twisted into a state of 
sufficient hardness for the purposes of the weaver. 
The winding or reeling of silk, by which twenty or 
more filaments are combined into one thread, is simply 
a cottage occupation, carried on by the peasantry; but 
the throwing, or spinning into yarn, requires more 
complex apparatus, and partakes more of a factory 
character. This being understood, the narrative is as 
follows: 

At the beginning of the last century, all the silk 
woven in England was imported in the state of thrown 
or spun silk. A Mr. Crotchett, of Derby, conceived 
the idea, that if England could import it as raw silk, 
and work it up in this country, a great national benefit 
might accrue. lie established a small mill in 1703, 
but speedily failed, and became insolvent. To use 
Hutton's words, “ three engines were found necessary 
for the whole process; he had but one. An untoward 
trade is a dreadful sink for money ; and an imprudent 
tradesman is one more dreadful." The project failed, 
' hut the memory of it lived, John Lombe, who seems 
to have been a Derby mechanic and a good draughts¬ 
man, went out to Italy to study the silk-throwing 
machinery, with a view to the adoption of similar appa¬ 
ratus in England. His venture was a perilous one: he 
knew that he could not obtain his object by open 
means, so be worked by stealth: he contrived to obtain 
admission to one or more establishments, where he 
saw sufficient to sketch his ideas upon paper; hut as 
his object was soon discovered, he had to flee for his 
life, John Lombe, was your proceeding quite honest! 
Had you a right to steal the fruits of another man’s 
brains in this way ? M'hat would an English manu¬ 
facturer think under parallel circumstances 7 

Lombe returned to Derby with his observations and 
his diagrams. He agreed with the corporation of the town 
to rent a sort of small island, or swamp, in the Derwent, 
at a rent of £8 per annum; the plot of ground was 
500 feet long by 50 wide. Here he built a mill; and 
here the mill stands to the present day,—a hundred 
and thirty years afterwards; it is really on an island, 
for we cannot reach it without crossing a small bridge. 
As tbe ground was a swamp, the mill was built wholly 
upon piles, driven to a great depth into the ground, 
and covered with a flooring of masonry to support the 
structure. Lombe was a man of very little capital; but 
he contrived to accumulate money by making silk on 
a small scale, in rooms w hicli he hired at Derby: the 
silk he sold at a good profit. It seems questionable, 
however, whether he could have thus realized enough 
to pay for the whole building, which is said to have 
cost uo less a sum than £30,000. It was in 1717 that 
he began to build tbe mill; and in 1718 he obtained 
a patent for fourteen years, by which he secured the 
advantage of his enterprize to himself. 
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Then comes a tale of Italian poisoning^ which claims 
a place in novels, if not in history. The Italians^ 
undoubtedly felt that much of their trade was gone from 
them ; and they could not but feel somewhat sore at the 
manner in which this result had been brought about. 
The King of Sardinia adopted such steps as he could 
to prevent the shipment of raw silk from Italy to 
England ; because it was to the interest of the Italians 
that the throwing, or spinning, should be done in their 
own country rather than in England, But William 
Hutton gives us a more serious account of the matter: 
“ Alas! he (Lombe) had not pursued this lucrative 
commerce more than three or four years, when the 
Italians, who felt the effects from their want of trade, 
determined his destruction, and hoped that of his works 
would follow. An artful woman came over in the 
character of a friend, associated mth the parties, 
(Lomhe had Uvo Italian throwsters in his employ), 
and assisted in the business. She attempted to gain 
both the Italians, and succeeded with one. By these 
two slow poison w^as supposed, and perhaps justly, to 
have been administered to John Lombe, who lingered 
two or three years in agony, and departed. The Italian 
ran away to his own country ; and Madam was inter¬ 
rogated, but nothing transpired, except what strength¬ 
ened suspicion,” 

W^hether John Lomhe was really poisoned in this 
mysterious way has often been doubted; but after his 
death, it is known that his brother William carried on 
the affairs of the mill; and that after him a cousin, 

‘ Thomas, who lived to he Sir Thomas Lomhe, became 
the possessor. In 1732, Sir Thomas petitioned Par¬ 
liament for a renewal of the patent; this was refused ; 
hut a reward of £14,000 was given to him, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the national importance of the inven¬ 
tion. One condition of the grant was, that he should 
make an exact model of his machinery, to he deposited 
in the Tower of London, where it might be open to 
the inspection of all who wished to embark in that 
department of enterprize. This occurred a hundred 
and seventeen years ago ; and throughout this long 
period, we believe, the old mill at Derby has been 
uninterruptedly at work; not as a monopoly, but taking 
its fair place among the establishments which have 
sprung up from time to time—some of which are much 
larger and more complete than the original. It has 
changed hands more than once, but it has never changed 
its main features; and it is only a few years ago that it 
changed its waterwheel, the original wheel put up by 
John Lombe. If the five hundred windows (for they 


nearly reach this number) all belonged to'the original 
building, it must indeed have been a wonder for the 
days of George L . 

The old mill has its long ranges of rooms and galle¬ 
ries, and these ranges are filled with apparatus requisite 
for spinning, and otberwise working silk. Boys and 
girls are more numerous than men and women in most 
silk-mills, as the tending of the machines is for the 
most part easy work. It is curious to look hack 
through a period of such lengthened activity and inven¬ 
tion, and to think that William Hutton worked in this 
very mill nearly a hundred and twenty years ago. He 
tells us in his autobiography, that when, in 1730, his 
parents tliought he ought to begin to work for himself, 
the silk-mill was proposed. One of the clerks 
remarked to the person that took me there that the 
offer was needless, I was too young. However, the 
offer was made; and as hands were wanted in the 
infant state of this art, I was accepted. It was found, 
upon trial, that nature had not given me length suffi¬ 
cient to reach the engine; for out of three hundred 
persons employed at the mill, I was by far the least 
and the* youngest. It is happy for man that his 
invention supplies the place of want. The superin¬ 
tendent wisely thought if they lengthened one end it 
would effect both. A pair of high pattens were there¬ 
fore fabricated and tied fast about my feet, to make them 
steady companions. They were clumsy companions, 
which I dragged about one year, and vdth pleasure 
delivered up.” 

The silk, at such mills as this, is spun into a state 
fitted for the j)nrposes of the silk weaver; and it is 
also wrought up into countless little articles of an 
ornamental kind: such as braid, laces, cording, gymp, 
&c. Bibhons, for some reason or other, have run away 
from Derby and Manchester and Spitalfields, and 
located themselves at Coventry. But there is one par¬ 
ticular application of silk which belongs almost wholly 
to Derbyshire; viz., silk hosiery. The days of silk 
stockings are, in some measure, passed away; and silk 
gloves are by no means a prevalent article of wear; 
but still there is enough of this kind of work done to 
employ a few thousand frames, and these frames are 
almost wholly in and around Derby. It is a superior 
kind of work, both in skill and in rate of payment, to 
worsted and cotton hosiery. 

Here we finish our tour in the hosiery district: a 
district (as the reader will admit) not wholly without 
remarkable features. 
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DUBLIN AND ITS LNYIUONS. 


Tniit are j«\t sow r.atty csroiTStlasw* eomliininf; lo j 
tljwft the EnptUU touriit lo Irfland tathrrUtan to tliOic | 
loralhiff whhJ.ff be I,a* berttafete more commenK I 
tamejl. The fonttnenl I* r.a I'Jtifrfr tie flcaianl land j 

it hlfJj- wa*: fiomr, Vensw, naden, srd like placr* , 
—«lnc»l t! e te^oo'J bemti of l“R;;!iib fa*b5onallft — 
are r!oic<! ajriinil IIjcki ; and ercrywberr, nfarly, h 
I'fanl Ibc barib roire of war cr turauU wair.lrp away 
and paletj’* Tcariep, It nay Ve fspeclcJ, 
will be for a brirf wblle on ratlrc itU 5 and IrtUnd 
will bare Ui foil i! are of poj-uIiTliy. TJic tnutUtt 
«l,o tre lortn of natural »rffrr)’ will prolvably lx* 
tempted by ibc aplendiJ ironnUfr.* and lalsri of 
^Y;cUow and Ktllirnty, by an 1 tbe CUnta' 

Canicway; Ltil rsnr bfildn the ordinary tonrtitl«iII 
wcr.'! ibiilrnrard aho. The tlilt of for >fajei!y, a»J 
the cnotttal ficiti’ir* cST^ reil by the Itallway Corrjunir*. 
wUldonbtlctt attract r.utj.etau» itta-grtt to I«lattdt 
while the hepeful calm which ha* luccccifcd the lon;f 
dreary temjyiiaou* leaion tl fffi will Irdtjfc r.ei a few 
to ae^oaiKl thenaelYtf, by jKnonal obirrrailon, with 
the iceett arrd ciffucritanrt* which hare frj»a~eJ »o 
Jonj; and *0 anxlaualy the public altentl'n. Well will 
(t »f it happen ao. AiiurtdJy the rsort aertifeable 
and fritfurtire, if rot iltnj^tber the raoit pleatant, 
tour that Ilnjrltih men and wenm cart male jmt cow, 
if tire tour of Ireland. It i*. Indeed, almoit a duty, 
fjr thoie who hare any weight or inflcrnre la the 
country, to po them and h I# rnoit tletirabV that 
excry one who ran go ihould do 10 . Notwlthiiarsdirg 
»U that be taay iiaxt uad and beard alxiul Ireland, it 
if only when he hat teen it f:>r htnrtclf that an linghih- 
man cornet to comprehend diitiaclly iti condition and 
lit character. A thort lour may not teach him much, 
but it will teach him tomething—and ituneiliing of 
value, too, if he piard agalnit harty impreitioni and 
mere impultci. Ireland oflcri to one who xiriii it for 
the tint time a field of obten^alion ei new and curmut 
at almost any European country, and inflnllely more 
Intcreiting and lujrgeilire. lie must Indeed travel to 
•mall purpoie wrho gaiot nought by a journey there. 

And there are no lions in the path. Often, even 
ROW, do you hear a journey In Ireland ipohen of as a 
bazaidout Ihirtg; it It certainly ovherwlie. Travelling, 
there, It at eaiy and tafe, and almost at pleatant, at 
in Englatrd or Seotland—while It is very much chrnper, 
AVc tay nlmott ai pleasant, became there is the draw- 
back of beholding the poverty, the wretchedneii, and 
the mendicancy of the peasantry—the lignt, (n thort, 
of general loctal ilitorganization ; hut the very visiting 
may do totncUung, nnd ought to do much, towards 
alleviating Ihii state of things. Kindlier fcelinga must 
grow with Increasing intercourse} and with mutual 
knowledge tomclhjng will Ac done toward* removing 
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or inftcatng the luiplelon and diitrusl with which Iho 
Inhahllantt of the two counltiet unhappily rffprd each 
other. Only good can arise from more IhmlHar ae- 
quhlntanee. Happy thall we be If we are ablo In tome 
measure to promote lo desirable an end—if we can 
induce more of our summer and autumn rambler* to 
visit the lister bland, or, itill better, If wc tan lend 
tome thither who tiarel wills other and nobler purposet 
than the mere gratiCeallon of curiosity, or the learch 
afler change of tecne and pertonal enjoyment. 

Our inlention In the present part of the ‘IjAkr wr 
I. iVE iv* if, to nolle* briefly the Irlih irrtropolis, and 
then In guide (lie reader lo the more picturesque or 
tvltbialed pant of Wicklow; in a following pari wc 
f'-all continue the leur lo Killarney and the toulh. 
We thalJ, of course,—at wc hare alwayt done — 
carefully abstain from [mliiical and religlont, or, at 
Inti, fio-n party ard lectarlin, aUtutnnt} but before 
concluding we ihail glance freely at the eondition 
of the people and of lie country: a iketch made at 
the preicnt moment of any put of Ireland would 
l»e iroperfeet indeed in which that were omitted. The 
trader must not expect from i:» ipecimeni of Irish 
wit or Irish brogue. Of the wit, wc met with but 
very little t It iremi, in truth, if a itranger may Ten* 
turc lo tay to, pretty well exhausted—started out, it 
maylw, at tome i.atire apologiiU aflirm; or imolheretl 
by polilieal pastior.t, as othen suggest. As for the 
brogue, that, though well enough to listen to from 
ralriel himself—cipeehllT when expressing loirc of 
those quaintnemt which only I*Attiek can vitter—it 
bard to endure in print even from an Irith writer, and 
is utterly unbearable from an English or Scotch one. 
Wc therefor* ihall not make any aisaultt In this ixay 
on the reader's patience, and we thall leave Irish 
legends to Irish pens. In a word, not to bestosr too 
much cf our tediouiness at the outset, all ws propose 
if, to endeavour, in a few rough sketches, to convey 
the general impression derived from visits, unhappily 
fir too hurried, to the spots we are to illustrate. 

Dcblix, 

The first pVimps* of the Green Island it well cal* 
eulated to put the sisitor into good humour with it. 
He will tail from (he fine harbour of Holyhead in one 
of the admirable packet fteamer*. At first, the rugged 
South Stack rock and lighthouse, vvitU the amazing 
flocks of gulls and divers that are fn constant motion 
about them, engage Id* attention. Then the noble 
range of the Snowdon mountains comes into view. * 
These presently disappear; but long before the eye 
become# tired of the unbroken expanse of ocean, the 
mountains of Wicklow rise on the westward horizon. 
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More and more grandly they continue to rise as the 
steamer cleaves its swift way through the waters, until 
the heights of Howth and Killincy, whicli form the 
opposite boundaries of Dublin Bay, arc plainly dis¬ 
tinguished : when the distant mountain summits are 
hardly noticed, even as a part of the general view. 
Dublin Bay never fails to impress the stranger with 
unexpected delight. It is one of tlic most hcautiful, 
if not the most beautiful, hay in the kingdom. The 
points of the semicircle, nearly seven miles apart, form 
bold headlands, enclosing a splendid hay, six or seven 
miles deep, which is pretty thickly besprinkled with 
ships of various sizes, with yachts, and steamers, and 
fishing-hoats; the fine sweep of coast being bordered 
with neat villages, terraces of handsome lionscs, and 
scattered villas ; in the centre the estuary of the Lifiey 
guides the eye towards the city; while beyond are the 
pointed summits of graceful mountains. It is a scene 
which every Irishman is, as he well may be, heartily 
proud of, and of which every one who has beheld it 
cherishes the memory. 

Kingstown, where the steamer disembarks its pas¬ 
sengers, is nearly seven miles from Dublin. Here the 
stranger, as he makes his way to the railway-station, 
catches his earliest bit of Irish experience from the 
clamorous crowd which beset him, all proffering 
service, or exposing their wants, abusing each other 
and bothering him, in a quite new dialect. By the 
help of a few stray coppers (and of the policemen, who 
seem in a perfect fever of anxiety to keep a clear road,) 
he soon* gains the railway that as quickly forwards 
him to the city, and an outside-car speedily deposits 
him at his hotel. 

These outside-cars, by the way, are excellent things ; 
and we must give them a passing word of commenda¬ 
tion. A stranger cannot desire a better means of 
making a rapid general survey of the city before he 
proceeds to examine it in detail, than that of driving 
on one of these conveyances through the principal 
streets. Some travellers recommend ascending to an 
elevated spot which commands a good view of a town, 
as the best means of getting the coiip^d^ceils and, 
doubtless, it is a plan which has its advantages. You 
come to understand readily the topography of a place 
which is thus spread, as it were, in ground-plan, at 
your feet: but you get an unfair and unfavourable 
notion of it: the buildings appear distorted, the nearer 
parts assume an undue prominency. In driving at a 
moderate pace through the main streets of a city, the 
relative importance of its parts is tolerably well under¬ 
stood, and the chief objects are fixed in the memory 
as landmarks which eflFectually direct you in future 
explorations. For such a ride a solitary strariger will 
find the Irish car a capital contrivance, and the carman, 
who sits with, him so comfortably dos-d-dos^ a very 
useful and amusing commentator and gjiide, if he only 
be treated with a little sociality. Of course some care 
must he exercised in crediting what he says. Carmen 
and guides all over Ireland are, as they say of each 
other, ‘‘rare hoys for romancing;” and the Dublin 


boys beat all the rest. The traveller does not need 
to he reminded that he must exercise, too, some dis¬ 
cretion about admitting the fares whicli carmen charge: 
he lias, no doubt, liad sufficient experience already on 
that subject. London cabmen Contrive now and then 
to make mistakes about distance: Liverpool cabmen 
have the reputation of being (as they doubtless are) 
the greatest clicats of the fraternity in England : hut 
both these arc mere novices and bunglers compared 
with their Dublin brethren. Pat does it with such a 
grace—so coolly and civilly, as well as broadly I It 
is hard if he does not, cither by barefaced assertion 
or blarney, get something more than his due. One 
we hired the other day from one of the railway-stations, 
may serve ns an example. After our ride, we put into 
his hand the exact fare. “Sure now,” said he, looking 
from the coin to the giver with a comic stare, as if 
unable to contain his astonishment, “sure no\v, your 
honour'd never he for offering this to a poor man ?— 
look at the long ride yez been having now: by dad! 
it *s above four hours and a half you have been driving 
about!” Thinking we had him tight enough for once, 
we said, with all the mildness we could muster, 
“ Haven't you made some mistake in reckoning the 
time ?—the train came in at eleven, and see, it is not 
quite twelve yet!” But Mike, -without the least dis¬ 
composure, answered, “Why then, it's some sort of 
mistake I must he making; but this is a rare nate 
horse for going,—and, anyhow, it's a mighty long way 
yez have binand then he proceeded to enumerate 
the distances, which, according to his reckoning, came 
to almost his four hours’ work; winding up, as he put 
on his most persuasive face, with—“ Yer honour's a 
better scholar than I am ; just put them together, and 
—give me whatever you plaze ; for bad luck to me 
for ever if it shall be said Mike Casey took a d^rty 
advantage of sich a free-spoken honourable gentleman, 
anyhowr-poor as he is !” 

The result of an Englishman's rapid examination 
of Dublin will probably be that it is larger, grander, 
more modern, and less English in appearance, than he 
anticipated. At least, that■^yas our impression of it, 
Dublin has, in form, a decided “ tendeiicy to circu¬ 
larity.” The diameter is about three miles; the 
‘ Circular Road’ by which it is nearly surrounded is 
somewhat under eight miles in extent. The population 
of the city is above a quarter of a million. The river 
Liffey runs due east and west through the city, dividing 
it into two nearly equal portions. Old Dublin, which 
contains the castle and the two cathedrals (and which 
Mitchell described as the stronghold of Young Ireland)^ 
occupies the western portion of the.southern half: the 
remainder of the city is comparatively modern. In 
the old j)art the streets are narrow, the houses mean; 
but in the modem part-r-that is, in the chief part— 
the streets are broad and straight, the houses of fair 
size and well built, and the public buildings, which are 
numerous, generally of commanding appearance, both 
from their extent and architectural character. All the 
streets are thronged with passengers ; and if there is 
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A smaller number ef coaclic* and of carU than in j 
I^ndon, there appears to he a much larger proportion I 
of cars? which arc indeed lo tiuraerour, and in such 
general request among all classes, that one is led to , 
helicfc that in Dublin cvcr)’bod 7 maiccs a paint of | 
riding who has strpcnce in his pocVct to pay for o 
* set-down.** 

Betides the broad, well-built, and thronged streets, ; 
there arc several very large squares, inrrounded by ; 
handsome mansions. The river, in its passage through 
the city, is conQned within thick granite walls, and It 
crossed by nine bridges, below the first of which it is j 
crowded with ships and itcarocrt, moored along the ; 
quays. The whole conveys the impression of a nnble, 
a svesUhy, and a busy city. So long as he keeps to 
the main thoroughfares, the visitor is full of admiration 
of Dublin t but ns he extends Ids peregrinations, he 
toon becomes aware that it is encircled with an undue 
proportion of wretched, poverty-stricken, and unwhole¬ 
some streets and alleys, which do, Indeed, not merely 
soTTound the city, but, at every tuns, force their way 
up into the very heart of it. 

We cannot give even a cursory view of the history 
of Dublin, as we have done in noticing other cities and 
towns. 'Hie history of Dublin it too intimately blended 
with the hiilorj' of Ireland to allow of its being told j 
without running to greater length than our space 
permits, and trenching on matters we wish to avoid. 
Its epochs, its changes, and its fortnnci, arc involved 
with all the great and small cs'cnti of the national 
story. Yet the Idstory of Dublin svould be an interest¬ 
ing theme in the bands of one who, while master of 
his subject and nbic to treat it without party spirit, 
could also reanimate the past, and restore to present 
times the Dublin of old. Strange hare been its changes, 
and curious would be ifi domeilic history. The Town 
of the Ford of Hunlles (for so native historians translate 
its Celtic name of Ilally.ath-cliath); the Dblsna of 
Ptolemy ; the Dubli-Iynn, or Black-pool of somewhat 
later times, must remain hidden in the dim mist that 
envelopes all the early history of the land of Erin; and 
even the Four Masters, were they to rctnm to earth, 
would hardly be able to dissipate the obscurity. What 
was its condition in the glorious days of Brian Baroimhe, 
or of hfalachi of the Collar of Gold j or in the gloomier 
days of Slrongbow, and later Saxon conquerors, We 
can scarcely expect or desire to learn j but as we 
descend ibc stream of time clearer pictures become 
visible. Till recently, the very houses spoke of the 
influence of the English spirit which prevailed in the 
reign of queen Elixabeth.f Hints as to its slate in 
the succeeding century arc not wanting. Then come ' 
abundant notices of the Dublin In which Swift lived 
and ruled. How remarkable mas the state of society 

• A drive direct from any part of the city to any other i 
part, witliout alighting on the way, la called a ‘set-downi* 
and the legal fare for it is only sixpence—wbicli, as the car ; 
carriet four pnjiciigcrs, is enough to tempt those who do I 
not like walking. 

t Sec'Vr'hitclaw’s 'History of Dublin,* 


there half a century later, maybe seen in the ‘Sketches 
of Ireland S’ucty Years agoand what tt wa» before 
and after the Union is told in many a grave volume 
and scattered memoir. 'That well-abused event un¬ 
questionably wrought a vast alteration in the Irish 
metropolii. ^Vhen Parliament no longer naaembled 
there, the 'notables’ ceased to make It their rfridence| 
and the tone of manners gradually changed; yet the 
city itself sufTemd no decay, hut has rather gonQ on 
steadily increasing in ilzo and population, and improving 
In appearance; may it continue to increosc also in 
prosperity. 

We will now, if you please, look a little more closely 
at the city. The main streets, we have said, arc of 
striking appearance. The two grand thoroughfares 
arc the Quays, as the roadway by the EifTcy is called, 
which, as was mentioned, runs cast and west, through 
the centre of the city; and Sackville and Grafton 
Streets, which run at right angles to the quays, or 
north and south. There arc several other streets hardly 
inferior in importance to these, and many more that 
arc in nowise remarkable : altogether the city is said to 
contain 800 streets,—but wc should think the number 
ovcrralcd. 

Batkville Street ileservts all’thc admiration which 
the citizens bestow upon it. It is one of tho noblest 
streets in the kingdom. Its unusual width^l20 feet 
throughout—Imparts to it an air of ra.ijesly which the 
style and arrangement of the houses, and also of the 
buildings which terminate the vista in each direction, 
are, on the whole, welt calculated to sustain. But ft is 
not so rich in public edifleet as some other streets, and 
pcihapi its great width is an inconvenience to foot-pas- 
lengcri, while it certainly makes the houses, though 
really lofty, appear to want elevation. Near the centre 
of Sackvdle Street stands the Kelson Column,—one of 
those erections which the perversity of architects and 
committees have to superabundantly inflicted on tho 
memorj' of our great naval hero. On the top of this, 
as on nit these pillars, tho unlucky admiral is perched, 
like another St. Simon, for the edification and con¬ 
templation of rooks and skylarks ; he is beyond the ken 
of human eyes, unless assisted by a good telescope. 
The column is Doric*, the shaft, which is fluted, is, 
with the capital, about eighty feet high; it stands on a 
pedestal about thirty feel high; the podium on which 
the statue is placed fs twelve feet and a half high. 
Nelson himself is ihiitccn feci high, and his height from 
the ground is about 125 feet. Wc can say nothing as to 
the sculpture, for we were unable to make it out, but 
certainly the column (though in itself as little to be com¬ 
mended as that in Trafalgar Square) assists in giving an 
appearance of dignity to the street. It presents an im¬ 
posing central object for the eye to rest upon, and pre¬ 
vents the sort of straggling unconnected look which the 
two sides of an extremely broad street have a tendency 
to exhibit. Standing, too, as it does, at the junction of 
the longlineof Henry and Talbot Streets with Sackville 
Street, it is seen conspicuously from many points. Close 
by the Nelson Pillar is the Post Ofllce, a very handsome 
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building, erected about thirty years ago from the 
designs of Francis Johnston. It has a frontage of 
about 220 feet, is 150 feet in depth, and fifty feet high. 
The chief feature is a fine hexastyle portico, of the 
Ionic order, 'which is eighty feet wide, and projects over 
the footpath. The pediment is surmounted by a statue 
of Hibernia in the centre, with others at the extre¬ 
mities of Mercury and Fidelity, The building itself is 
constructed of mountain granite, the portico of Port¬ 
land stone. Architectural critics may doubtless find 
some imperfections in the style, but to an ordinary 
observer its appearance is at once simple, dignified, and 
substantial. 

One of the most favourite points of view, to which 
the citizens lead a stranger in order to show the interior 
of the city to advantage, is Carlisle Bridge, From it 
you look along the Liffey on one hand, full of ships, 
the quays alive with a busy and noisy multitude, the 
road bordered by goodly buildings, the chief of which, 
the Custom House, serves as a crowning grace to the 
picture. On the other hand, the Liffey, as it winds 
gently between its broad, granite embankments, is seen 
crossed by several bridges : the quays, though little 
used for commerce, present abundant signs of activity ; 
numerous public buildings and churches are visible 
wholly or in part; the classic dome of the Four Courts 
rises high above the meaner structures; and in the 
extreme distance are the wooded heights of Phoenix 
Park, crowned by the Wellington Testimonial. West- 
Avard is Sackville Street, with its column and stately 
buildings, the distance being terminated by the Rotundo. 
Eastwards, Olier Street and Westmoreland Street di¬ 
verge, each affording more than commonly pleasing 
effects of street architecture. But perhaps Grafton 
Street, or College Green, the very centre of the busiest 
part of the city, where the magnificent fronts of Trinity 
College and the Bank are seen in combination, presents 
the most striking appearance to the stranger. We have 
selected College Green for an engraving, (Cut No. 1), 
because, though perhaps less striking than Grafton 
Street, it is more adapted for a wood-cut. The eques¬ 
trian statue in the front is the celebrated statue of 
William III., which was the object of so many party 
contests, both with pen and shillelagh, in the more 
pugnacious days of “ ould Ireland.’* 

The Bank is the building which Swift has celebrated 
in his terrible verses, entitled ‘ The Legion Club.’ 

As I stroll the city oft, I 
See a building large and lofty; 

Not a bow-shot from the collerre— 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge ^ 

By the prudent architect 
Placed against the chinch direct,— 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 

^Ncnr the church ’—yon know the rest.’* 

In other words, it is the old Irish Parliament House, 
where, before the Union, the Irish representatives 
Sat in grand committee 
How to plague and starve the cit}’.” 

The original House of Parliament was erected early 


in the eighteenth century; hut being found too small, 
was subsequently greatly enlarged; it was completed 
in the form in which it now appears in lt94, at 
a cost of £95,000. After the Union, being no longer 
required for legislative purposes, it was sold to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland for 
the sum of £40,000, and an annual rent of £240:— 
and by them it will doubtless be held till that fine 
morning when O’CcnnelFs oft-repeated prediction shall 
be fulfilled, and Erin see her chosen sons once more 
assembled in College Green. On the whole this is the 
finest building in Dublin, and one of the very finest 
in the kingdom. It is far grander than the Bank of 
England—forming, instead of a number of ^ pretty 
bits’ like that much-praised pile, a consistent and 
magnificent whole. In form it is nearly a semicircle. 
The grand front looking on College Green consists of 
a noble colonnade of Ionic pillars raised on a flight 
of steps, and ranged round three sides of a spacious 
quadrangular recess in which is the court-yard. The 
colonnade supports an entablature and cornice of the 
same order, surmounted by an attic. In the centre 
of the recess projects a fine portico of four Ionic 
columns, sustaining a tympanum, in which appear, in 
bas-relief, the royal arms; while the apex is orna¬ 
mented with a colossal statue of Hibernia, supported 
by Fidelity on the western, and Commerce on the 
eastern points. Circular screen walls behind columns, 
surmounted with an entablature and cornice, run from 
each extremity of the central pile, and connect it with 
the eastern and western fronts. The former of these, 
facing College Street, is a beautiful Corinthian portico 
of six pillars, the tympanum of which is surmounted 
by a figure of Fortitude, with Justice on the one side 
and Liberty on the other. The western'portico is 
Ionic.” (M‘Glashan's * Dublin *) The architect 

employed in the enlargement and completion of the 
building was Gandon, to whose genius Dublin owes so 
much of its splendour. Since its conversion into a 
bank the interior has of course undergone an entire 
change—except the House of Lords, which yet retains 
very much of its original appearance. In the recess 
which was occupied by the throne, now stands a statue 
of George the Third. 

Trinity College is also a noble pile; worthy of the 
metropolitan university. To Cantabs and Oxonians, 
who are so accustomed to associate Gothic architecture 
with collegiate edifices, it is perhaps at first sight a 
little disappointing; while in the eyes of pragmatic 
mediaeval ecclesiologists it is an abomination. We con¬ 
fess if it were to do again we should prefer Gothic to 
Grecian for such a building, but we are well content 
to take it as it is—and rejoice that a classic style being 
chosen, so fine a building is the result. 

Trinity College was founded in the 34th year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (1592), under the title of 
the ‘ College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin.* This title it still retains, though it is to all 
purposes a university—and would be better styled, as 
I it often is, Dublin University. The original found* 
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ation consisted of a provost, tliree fellows, and three 
scholars. As increased by various augmentations and 
bencfactiotis, it now consists of the provost, seven 
senior fellows, twenty-three junior fellows, with ten 
fellowshipi recently founded by the college, the 
various professors and teachers, seventy-five scholars, 
and thirty sizars. The number of students generally 
avetdgts about 1,400. If it cannot exhibit a roll of 
scholars rivalling those of Oxford or Cambridge, it has 
a list of srhicli it tnay well he proud. 

The ferand front of Trinity College Is turned towards 
College Green. It is about 300 feet long, and three 
stories la height; the order is Corinthian. The centre 
consists of a pediment supported hy foilr colutnns; 
the wings are terminated by pavilions, which are orna¬ 
mented with coupled pilasters, dnd raised a story higher 
than the test Of the front. Altogether the tfiect is 
rich and stately. The large quadrangle, in which are 
the chapel, the library, the refectory, the theatre, and 
lodgings for the fellows, is of noble proportions, being 
570 feetlonghy 270 feet broad. It is consequently mneh 
larger than the quadrangles of ‘any of the English Col¬ 
leges ; Trinity College, Cambridge, being 334 feet long, 
by 325 feet where widest; and Christ Church, Oxford, 
264 feet by 261 feet. But though the several buildings 
are sufficiently imposing, it, to our thinking, has by 
no tneans the same venerable collegiate ait as either 
of those we hate tnentioned. The next quadrangle. 
Park Square, which is 280 feet by 194 feet, is recent 
and cortjmon-place. The third quadrangle is com¬ 
monly known by a name of unpleasant Sound and as¬ 
sociations—Botany Bay; both these ate chiefly appro¬ 
priated to apartments for the students. Beyond these 
quadrangles there is the College Park, a pleasant piece 
of ground of about twenty acres, planted with trees, 
and containing the observatory and some other college 
building; it is open to tho public. There Ute also 
gardens for the fellows. Several of the buildings 
deserve inspection. The chapel, which is on the 
north side of thej^eat quadrangle, is a neat edifice, 
Corinthian in style, the architect of which was Sir 
Willidm Chambers. The interior Is handsomely fitted 
up !* the choir is celebrated: the choral service is open 
to the public. The library is a very handsome build¬ 
ing, three stories high. The facade, which is 270 feel in 
length, is ballt of mountain granite, and has a very fine 
effect. The principal room, a magnificent apartment, 
extends nearly the whole length of the hail ding, being 
2l0 feet long, forty-one feet broad, and forty feet high. 
In front of the presses which contain the books, is a 
series of busts of eminent men both ancient and modern. 
The books in this room are above 116,000. In a room 
beyond is another very valuable collection called the 
Fagel Library, from having been purchased of a Dutch 
family of that name — it consists of about 18,000 
volumes. The celebrated collection of manuscripts 
is contained in the upper story; admission to It'is 
only granted for ‘a special purpose. Corresponding 
in size and style with the chapel is the theatre, which 
is worth visiting for the portraits it contains of several 


of the more eminent scholars of Trinity College; and 
also fora very elaborate monumental group, in memory 
of Provost Baldwin. It consists of several figures, and 
is much admired: the sculptor was a native artist, Mr. 
Ilewetson. 

OU the south-side of the great quadrangle is the 
refectory; a building which every one familiar with 
the English colleges will he likely to turn to with 
Some interest. But It is disappointing. In collegiate 
edifices, classic dining-rdoms seena but poor substitutes 
for the noble old Gothic halls. This, for exanople, (not 
to speak irreverently,) reminds one but too forcibly of 
an English provincial assembly-room. However, it is 
a fine room, and of ample proportions, being some 
seventy-five feet long, by thirty-five wide, and as 
many high. The portraits form its chief attraction; 
among them the most noteworthy are those of the Fox 
and Pitt of the Irish House of Commons,—Grattan 
and Flood, 

Perhaps, however, the room which will most Interest 
the ordinary visitor is the Museum. The collection is 
a very general one ; there are minerals, fossils, antiqua¬ 
rian relics. South Sea and Indian Idols, weapons, and 
garments, and so forth. But the portion which will 
chiefly attract the stranger is the collection of early 
Irish antiquities, which is varied and tolerably exten¬ 
sive,—too much so for us to touch upon here. 

Supposing the visitor to be interested in these re¬ 
mains, wc strongly advise him not to neglect, while 
In Dublin, to visit the Museum of the Iloyal Irish 
Academy, which is just by the College, i.e., in Grafton 
Street, opposite the Provost’s House. The Irish Aca¬ 
demy was founded towards the close of the last century, 
“ for the study of polite literature, science, and anti¬ 
quities," to quote the terms of the Act of Incorporation. 
The study of Irish archaeology, and the collecting of Irish 
antiquities, have been from the first the most prominent 
features of the Institution. The results are shown in 
the publication of many elaborate memoirs, and in the 
contents of the Museum, This is hy far the largest 
and finest collection of Celtic remains in the world. 
Many of the specimens in gold, silver, and the less 
precious metals are both “ rich and rare.” They con¬ 
sist of torques, and other personal ornaments ; reli¬ 
quaries, crosiers, patens, and other articles connected 
with religious purposes. There is also a goodly store 
of weapons In bronze, and iron, and stone, some curious 
bronze horse-bits, trumpets, and other matters, that 
speak of warlike service. In the library is a choice col¬ 
lection of ancient Irish manuscripts. 

From the Academy the visitor should, in order to 
complete his examination of Irish antiquities, proceed 
to the house of the Royal Dublin Society in Kildare 
Street. The building itself will repay the visit. It is 
n very handsome one ; originally it was the residence 
of the Duke of Leinster, from whom it was pucchased by 
the Society in 1815, for the sum of £20,000. The 
objects of the Dublin Society, as stated in its Act of 
Incorporation, are much mdte various than those of the 
Irish Academy. It was founded in 1731 “for the 
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Improvement of Husbandry, ^Manufactures, and other 
useful Arts and Sciences.” From the Irish Parliament 
the Society received an annual grant of £10,000 ; from 
the Imperial Parliament it onl}* receives half that sum. 
From the variety of subjects to %vhich the Society directs 
its attention, there is a considerable diversity of objects to 
be seen v/itbin its walls. The T^Iuseum occupies several 
rooms. In natural Instorj' it is especially rich ; hut a 
mere mention of it will suffice here: the enormous 
Irish cl!:, whicli is the chief feature of this part of the 
collection, is a remarkably fine specimen; but specimens 
of it arc now to he met with in England : that at the 
Ilritish Museum, or at Cambridge, will perhaps he 
familiar to the reader. Tlie Irish antiquities, whicli 
chiefly led us here at this time, deserve careful inspec¬ 
tion. An examination of these collections of remains, 
found so abundantly in Ireland, will not fail to give rise 
to much curious speculation, and perhaps lead to fur¬ 
ther inquiry into a subject full of interest, though com¬ 
paratively little known to Englishmen. But we must 
hasten on. One object of the Dublin Society was the 
promotion of the Arts, and here may be seen some of 
the productions in painting and sculpture of the pupils 
who have attained eminence. Of living artists, Sir 
Mnilin Archer Shoe, the President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, .and Mr, Behnes, the celebrated sculptor, maybe 
mentioned ns old pupils of the Society. A room is set 
apart for a collection of casts from the Elgin IMarblcs, 
&c. There is also an Agricultural Museum, containing 
models of farmhouses, cottages, and other objects con¬ 
nected with the Fcicnce. Besides these, tlicrc is a good 
library. Altogether, an hour or two vrill be well em¬ 
ployed in examining the rooms. Certain days arc set 
apart fur the admission of the public to the dificrent 
departments; but any part, or the whole, may at any 
lime be seen by strangers visiting Dublin upon pre¬ 
senting their cards. This very considerate and hnnd- 
rome arrangement, wc ought to mention, is also adopted 
at Trinity Coliege, llic Irish Academy, and other insti¬ 
tutions in Dublin. But it is only just to add, that 
cvfrv'alicro in Dublin the stranger meets with the 
fri‘atvht courten* and readiness to afibrd him all proper 


feeling on both sides appears to be losing its intensity, 
it is to be hoped that the hero may be permitted to 
anticipate future Julys, without dread of losing sword, 
or nose, or obtaining a new coat of paint. The position 
of the statue is shown in the woodcut. Dame Street 
has one or two good buildings, and some large and 
handsome shops. 

Cork Hill, on which the Castle stands, is the highest 
ground in the city; but it is so built upon that the 
exterior of the Castle cannot be seen as a whole, which, 
however, need excite no regret. The site was, no doubt, 
chosen with a view at once to defend and command tlic 
old city, which extends westward from it. The crcclion 
of the original castle commenced early in the thirteenth 
century; it was completed in 1220. The present 
casUeis almost wholly modern ; and, as an arclutccUual 
object, as poor and unsatisfactory as can well be con¬ 
ceived. A large gateway, on which is a statue of 
Justice, leads to tlie Upper Castle Yard—a quadrangle, 
280 feet long by 180 feet broad, in which arc the state- 
apartments and official residence of the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, which occupy the whole of the south side and 
part of the east; while the apartments of the Chief 
Secretary', the Dean of the Chapel Royal, and other 
officers of the household occupy the rest of the Court. 
The state-apartments, as will he supposed, arc not 
wanting in splendour. The Presence Chamber, which 
contains the throne, is a handsome room, and fitted up 
in a costly manner: the throne is c.Ktrcmcly rich. The 
Council Chamber contains portraits of nil the Lord 
Lieutenants since the Union. Other public rooms arc 
also more or less noticeable; hut the finest of the statc- 
apnrtmcnts—and, in truth, tlic only one that is par¬ 
ticularly worth going to see—is St. Patrick's Hall, a 
noble room, cighty-two feet long, forty-one feet broad, 
and thirty-eight feet high, with galleries at each end. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments, wliieh arc 
painted with subjects connected with Irish history. 

In the Lower Castle Yard (Cut, No, 2,) arc the 
Bcrmingham or Record Tower, and the Chapel Royal. 
The Bcrmingham Tower is the only part of the Casllc 
v/liich is at all ancient; alone, it is not very picturesque, 
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work, imtead of the ^od old free hand-earving of 
leal Gothic churches. All the windowi arc filletl i* ith 
stained glass. The galleries are distinguished by haring 
crimson-curtained thrones in the midst: that on the 
south side is for the Lord Lieutenant,—the opposite 
one Is for the Archbishop of Dublin. The Ticcroy 
generally attends the set rice on Sunday mornings, and 
the chapel is usnally crowded. 

Tlic Lower Court is a large quadrangle, 280 feet by 
220 feet; but there Is little to he noticed in it. In it 
arc the ordoance-onice, the arsenal, and the armoury, 
in which, among its other contents, are 60,000 muskets. 
In the Castle, too, are the head-quarters of the Metro¬ 
politan Police. A guard of both horse and foot soldiers 
remains constantly on duty at the Castle, which, from 
the number of soldiers and policemen about it, contrasts 
rather curiously with our London palaces. 

On Cork Ililt, near the entrance to the Castle, is a 
building which ought not to be orerlooked—the Royal 
Exchange. It w.as erected in 1769, from a design by 
Thomas Cooley, the celebrated natirc architect; and 
it is universally admitted to be one of the most graceful 
buildings of the kind in existence. It is a square of 
about 100 feet, surmounted with a dome, and has three 
fronts. Tlie principal front consists of a noble portico 
of six Corintiiian columns, which stand on a high 
basement and support an enriched entablature and 
pediment. The interior is even more elegant than the 
outside, and should be seen. In the area are several 
statues. 

There h little in tlic old city besides the cathedrals | 


to attract the visitor. Though older than in the other 
parts, the houses are none ancient; and the oldest of 
them have suffered loo much from decay and reparation 
to be in any wsy noteworthy. And as there is no 
antiquity to attract, neither is there any picturesque- 
ness: but there Is squalid misery almost past concep¬ 
tion. A few of the streets are tolerably wide; but by 
far the greater number arc narrow, and many are 
without thoroughfares: all seem given up to the very 
poor, and those who supply them with provisions and 
other necessaries. That the dirt and odour of these 
streets are endured in these days of sanatory reforraa-. 
lion is quite surprising. The household dirt is perhaps 
too sacred to he interfered ivith; hut the streets, one 
would think, might be kept clean, and the refuse, if 
permitted to he thrown in them, at least occasionally 
bo cleared away. Yet, dirty as the streets arc, the 
stranger must be of resolute nerves who does not 
speedily take to the middle of them, in order to escape 
; from the vicinity of the houses. If the visitor should 
attend the cathedral service on Sunday morning, it 
would (if ho can put up with some few “sights and 
sounds and scents vexatious") be worth while to come 
half an hour before the time for a stroll through this 
locality. There is, of course, no Sabbath quiet here; 
the shops are open, and more than commonly busy,— 
especially the spirit stores and old clothes shops. The 

“Jolly lads of St. Patrick’s, St. Kevin’s, Donotc,’’ 

have done with early mass, and ate now beginning to 
grow a little lively, if not uproarious. Beggars abound 
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(for beggars appear, on Sundays, always to seek alms 
in the poorer localities), and are trying every means to 
obtain a trifle. We, a few Sundays back, heard three 
or four families of them singing emigrant and other 
begging songs along these streets and the wretched 
streets on the north and west sides of the city. Alto¬ 
gether, there is something as striking in the noise and 
activity of the streets of Dublin as in the quiet and 
comparative desertion of those of Edinburgh, 

If the dwelling-houses of the old city are not very 
old-looking, it is otherwise with the churches. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is very old, and looks older. The 
style is early English, atid it is nearly uniform. But it 
is far inferior in beauty of detailj as well as in general 
character and size, to many English cathedrals in which 
the same style prevails. It is cruciform, with a lofty 
but not very elegant tower, and a plain spire. The 
dimensions are: .lengthy 300 feet; breadth, eighty feet. 
On the whole, the exterior is chiefly remarkable for a 
certain rude massiveness of appearance. The interior 
is much finer, though in a sadly dilapidated state. The 
nave especially calls for a tlioroligh reparatioHi—a 
thorough restoration would probably be rather too 
costly an undertaking. It has, even as it is, much 
grandeur of effect, though the stone roof is gone, and | 
the floor is raised above the bases of the columns. 
The choir is in a better state, and though not to he i 
compared with the choirs of most English cathedrals, 
has much to interest the admirers of ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture. The arches of the triforium, some of the 
windows, and the capitals of the columns, are very 
beautiful. In the choir are the archbishop’s throne, 
the stalls of the chapter, and those of the knights of 
St. Patrick, over each of which are suspended the 
helmet, sword, and banner of the knight who occu¬ 
pies it. 

In the nave and choir are several monuments that 
command attention. The largest and showiest is that 
to the Earl of Cork,—one of those strange, huge, 
sculptural combinations of several stories, which were 
fashionable in the 17th century ; it is a rather re¬ 
markable and striking specimen of the class. There 
are also monuments of several archbishops, and some of 
other distinguished persons. The monuments which 
are the chief attraction, however, are three mere mural 
tablets,—hut they hear the name of Swift, and suggest 
many recollections connected with his history. One, a 
plain slab of black marble, afiixed to a pillar on the 
southern side of the nave, marks the spot where the 
remains of Jonathan Swift were deposited, and contains 
the terrible inscription, of liis own writing,—Ubi smva 
indignatio ulterius corlacerare nequit!” On the adjoin¬ 
ing pillar is another tablet, to the memor}^ of “ Mrs, 
Hester Johnson, better known to the world by the name 
of Stella, under which she is celebrated in the writings of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of this cathedral.” The other 
monument to wliich we referred is in the choir, and is 
to the memory of the celebrated Duke Schomberg. It 
was erected by Swift, who wrote the hitter epitaph. 
George I, was so much displeased 'with the reflections 


cast by it on the descendants of Schomberg, that he 
took public‘notice of it, declaring that ‘‘the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s had put up that monument out of malice, 
in order to stir up a quarrel between himself and the 
King of Prussia,” who had married Schomherg’s grand¬ 
daughter. “It caused,” say the biographers of Swift, 
“ an irrecoilcileable breach with the court.” 

Christ Church Cathedral is situated some little dis¬ 
tance north of St. Patrick’s and nearer the Castle. It 
is the older building of the two, but it has been so 
often altered and repaired as to retain little of its 
original character. Nor is it in its present state either 
grand or picturesque,‘externallywhile* the interior 
has little of the venerable solemnity we ate adciistomed 
to expect in a Gothic bathedral. Sbrrie titne hack it 
was thoroughly ‘ repaired and beautifiedit is, there¬ 
fore j in a very much better state than St; Patribk’s, but 
it will not afford thb same kind of gratincation to the 
general visitor, or the student of Gothic architecture. 
It is commonly visited by strangers who admire the 
batliedrai service, on account of its fine brgan and the 
chbit, wliibli is sometimes said to bb the best in Ireland. 
Biit ivB Were very linliicky in the two services we 
attehdecii for the singing was more slovenly and the 
conduct of the bo5^-choristers far more irreverent than 
it was ever our mishap to witness in an}^ other cathedral 
or chapel choir,—and that is saying a good deal. 
There are some ancient monuments of considerable 
interest in Christ Church, and numerous modern ones. 
But we need not make a longer tarryance. 

It will he as well, perhaps, to notice the other eccle¬ 
siastical edifices before turning to another subject. 
Dublin is divided into twenty parishes, and in addition 
to the churches which belong to them, there are also 
several chapels-of-ease. Very few of the churches are 
ancient, and none of those are very remarkable. St. 
Andrew’s, near the Corn-market, though only a frag¬ 
ment of the original church, is one of the most beautiful 
examples of Gothic architecture in Dublin,—and it 
contains some curious old monuments, St. Michan’s, 
on the opposite side of the Liffey, is noteworthy as the 
burial-place of many who have gained a name in the 
recent history of Ireland. But several of the churches, 
which are quite uninteresting in themselves, have me¬ 
morials that will be looked r\pon with more or less 
respect. One of the poorest, for instance, St. Anne’s, 
in Dawson-street, contains monuments in memory of 
that sweet singer, Mrs, Hemans, and of Cmsar Otway, 
whose descriptions of Irish scener}^ have done so much 
to attract attention to the beauties of the country and 
the condition of the peasantry. Most of the modern 
churches are of the Greek or Roman orders of archi¬ 
tecture. Some of them are admirable specimens of the 
adaptation of the classic forms to Christian churches. 
The finest is St, George’s Church; it is situated in 
Hardwick Place, at the northern extremity of the city> 
—a rather out-of-the-way localityi hut it will repay the 
journey. It has in the principal front a very fine 
letrastyle Ionic portico. The steeple, which is about 
200 feet high, displays much originality as well as good 
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mtc, anil comtir.c* with tlic Orrchn temjtlf-arcliJtec* 
lure Tery much I>cUer than It tnual with iucl> Ineon* 
l^oui ohjeclt at itcfplci. The architect vm FrancI* 
Johoiton, and It I* one of hi* hett work*. 

Tlie Uoman CathoHe churchei and chapelt arc rery 
numcrout; they arc, of counc, all modent, and, like the 
churchetof the Kitahlljhcd Church, they arc commonly 
‘cUtsic* in ilylc. Tlif prevalent Gothic fcelb;; it only 
BOW fmdinj vent in the new ci.uiehr* of tolij comnm- 
nioai which arc riiioj; In the luhoth*. One Oolitic 
Catbolcc Chapel, however, mar he pclnled to, SL 
Mivhaa’*, in Anue-ttrtet, ai, tiiough far from pcifcct, n 
very plcaiing and cniamrntal itrueture: U il built 
entirely of mounttin granite. Tiie most important of 
the Iloman Catholic placet of worihip are the Church of 
the ConrepMon and St, Andrew** Chapel. The former, 
often call«l the Metropolitan Chapel, It a tnapniriccnt 
Uructure; ihettyle UOreclan Dcrie; thepiinelpalfront 
1 at a maitire heia»ttle p‘»riico railed on a platfonn; 
the apex and extrrmhiet of titc pedi*reni arc inr* 
mounted with cololttl figure* of the Virgin, Sf. Patrick, 
and St. Lawrence O’ToqIc, The foulh tide alio pre- 
tentt aa elahoratr frontage to the ttrcel. The Interior 
ft divided into a Bate ar.if Bfilel hy a tcriet of eotiimni, 
which support an arehrd to of. The eaitern end ler- 
mln.ilei fn an tpj!», from i»hieh the filWr, B ctjitly 
structure < f white mathlc. itandi detached. Allngether 
the npi>eararre of the interior it very Itnpoiiiijj, eipe- 
cialiy if teen during ll:e perfumsanee of Mgh ruait. 
Till* chapel it laid to have eoit £10,1100, St, Andrew** 
Chapel it tituated in Wcttlard How, close by the tcr- 
riinut of the Kingttown Ilailway. Tl.i*, like the 
Metropolitan Chapel, it a Grecian Doric ttructure. It 
it cTueirotTO, and of ipacloui dtmcniiunt, the nave and 
choir bew)g 100 fect long, the Irantcpf* liO feel; ihe 
breadllr nnd height arc twenty ftet. IJut liic ftontof the 
chapel it prolonged at eacit end by the prlcvt** houics, 
and thut formi a Doric facade, ICO fect long. On the 
IHiliment it a colotnl italuc of St. Andrew. Tlte 
elTect of tbc exterior it by no mean* gooth 'ITe interior 
is lc»* heavy. *' llie wall* arc divided Into cotiipartmcnl* 
with Grecian Doric pilasters. TIic grand altar consist* 
of four luaativc pillar* of Gbllu Antlco, which support 
a pediment similar to the Lantern of Dcmoithencs at 
Athens. The tabernacle and sarcophagus arc of Italian 
marble; over the former Is n fine group of figures, 
representing the Transfiguration ; lliey arc the worli of 
our cilcbrated Irish artist, Hogan.**— {^^^Gtashan.) 
Like the Slctropoliian Chapel, the appearance of the 
interior during the celebration of mass It very splendid, 
and, like it, very theatrical. 

If the stranger spends a Sunday afiernoon in Dublin, 
he might vltil one of the Catholic ccmctciies, in order 
to sec an Irish funeral—or, at least, saunter along the 
road to witness the funeral procession. Here arc l«o 
of them, Tlic first is evidently a 'grand* one. A 
hearse with six horres (not black ones) and white 
feathers leads the way. Next come three or four 
ntourning coaches, each drawn by two horses. Then 
follow Borne fifteen or twenty liackney-coatlics, oil 


filled with * mourner* ;* aAcr which succeeds an almost 
interminable train of outside*eari (wc count above 
fifty), each having its full complement of six passengers 
—men, women, and childfcn—not a bit of black to be 
seen cn the back of any one of ihcmr the men, and 
some of the women, smoking their short pipes,—the 
'boys' making fun wiUi the girls, and all talking and 
Laughing In full concert. 'The next procession is a 
shade less grand, but still a 'dacent* one. Tint comes 
Uie coffin, carried by men in their ordinary' clothes; 
next the chief mourners on foot, but without cloaks 
or bandf, and in many.colourcd garments; and then 
come nil the 'friends’ of Ihe deceased, a ragged band, 
mounted cn some thirty or forty cars, every kind of 
finery and rag* mingled togelher, and, If possible, more 
jovial than those In the other procciiion. Alongside 
of each, and bringing up the rrar, li a motley assemblage 
on foot. To these fuBcratt every one who in any way 
knew the deceased is Invlttd, arid all go, in order, a* 
they piirase it, " to iliow respect." The custom seems 
Itigralnt but recent misfortunes show how urgent dis¬ 
tress will break through erery custom. Wewere struck 
by lie contrait presented by a funeral which wc met, 
a few days later, In one bf the poorer districts of the 
interior of Ireland. A plain deal colfin lay, without any 
covering, on n little il«iiitey*cart, and one old woman 
Walked bnide IL We firtelcd that It was merely a coffin 
Ixirg conrejed lo llic house of the deceased person; 
but, on inquiting, found that il was, in truth, a poor 
fellow bring carried thus unhonoured to his last earthly 
home. 

We will now take a stroll along the Quays, which, 
as yet, wc have only seen from Carliilo IJridgc. Tlic 
LifTcy, at has been said, flaw* in easy windings quite 
through the centre of tJ»e city. Tlie itreara is confined 
within granite wall*, which form n scries of excellent 
quay*, along wliich there is on each side of the river 
a clc.ar footway, from Carlisle Bridge to King’s Bridge. 
Indeed, the Ltfley has railicr the apiwarance of a grand 
artificial canal than a river. Between the quays and 
the houses is, on each side of the river, a wide road¬ 
way. Thus, there Is here a fc.aturc which no other 
city in the kingdom possessca—a broad open thorough¬ 
fare, three miles tong, with n fine river flowing through 
the midst, and many wcll-buUt, and some noble struc¬ 
tures along the sides. Not only should it ba an orna¬ 
ment to the city, but, as it is a tidal stream, it ought 
also to contribute to its salubrity. Very far otherwise 
must it be,—a* every one knows who has spent a 
summer's day in Duhlln. Into tiie LifTcy the sewerage 
of the city Is turned; and as when the tido ebbs the 
led of the river is left exposed, the most unwholesome 
vapours ascend and Impregnate the entire vicinity. 
How the citizens can endure so pestiferous a stench 
Is incoucclvablc. IJvcry one admits and lamcuis the 
evil; but you are told that no system bt flushing the 
river has yet teen suggested which promises id be 
tucccssfui, and therefore—patience. 

The loner part of the river is devoted lo coidmcrce. 
Along tho quays ships of large size are moored, chiefly 
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emigrant and other vessels which trade to America and 
the colonies; colliers and coasting craft. But there is 
also a sprinkling of foreign ships. On both sides of 
the river there are docks; those by the Custom-house 
and those of the Grand Crmal, are extensive, but there 
are very few vessels in them. From neatly all the 
ships lying out, and loading and discharging their 
cargoes in the not very wide river, the quays are very 
crowded, and there appears to he much more commerce 
than there probably is : hut the shippiug trade has the 
appearance of activity. It is, by the tvay, a curious 
sight just now to see the eager swarms that surround 
the emigrant offices on Eden Quay. 

On the north bank, a short distance below Carlisle 
Bridge, is the Custom-ITouse,— an isolated building, 
of far higher architectural rank than its London name¬ 
sake, and probably than any other of the kind in the 
w’orld. It was commenced in 1781, and completed in 
1791, at a cost of above half a million sterling. The 
architect was James Gandon. It is 375 feet in length, 
and 209 feet in depth. All the four fronts are highly 
enriched; but the chief front is, of course, that 'which 
faces the river. (Cut, No. 3.) The river front consists 
of a centre and wings, with an advanced tetrastyle por¬ 
tico of the Doric order. The tympanum contains a bas- 
relief, representing the Union of England and Ireland. 
On the attic arc statues of Neptune, Plenty, Industry, 


and Mercury. A noble cupola rises to the height of 125 
feet, and is surmounted hj^ a colossal figure of Hope. 
The north front is scarcely inferior to the southern, 
though less ornamented : on the attic above the portico 
are statues of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The 
interior is also admirable: the great room, especially, 
is a very handsome apartment. But this magnificent 
building is on far too colossal a scale for the Customs 
of Dublin ; indeed, of late, it has been found to alTord 
ample room for the offices of the Commissioners of 
Excise, of Stamps, and of Records ; of the Board of 
Works, the Poor-Law Commissioners, Arni 3 ’'-Pay, and 
several other Government Boards; and then verge 
enough for Geological and, we believe, other museums 
—in short, it is no^v something like wdiat Somerset 
House w’ould be, if one could fancy that edifice removed 
to Thames Street and incorporated -with the Custom- 
House. 

Towards the other end of the quays, just above 
Richmond Bridge, is another of the buildings which 
add so much to the grandeur of the city—the Four 
Courts. Our engraving (Cut, No. 4,) wdll serve to 
show its general appearance and save the necessity of 
description, for W'hich w^c arc becoming somewhat 
straitened in space. The Four Courts w'erc commenced 
in 1786, from a design by Cooley, the architect of the 
Royal Exchange; hut he dying while the w'orks were 
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Titi rot« CQVfi-*, ni rut. 


io rVe ecstj'^rtSca «»l rBJreitrd Is GwiSon, | 

wlo n»ip t:n*c a’lmtjcn* ft O.e Within thrtt* 1 

few j«n there tire Iwta ccrtltlrrtiVe adilltlont mtitJe j 
ts the eripr.»l file. T!.e ^r.tire {« very larjl^ ' 

—It tiiia;; to iC-rJ artoaictodition fi;r the rsurti of ^ 
law, ltd rlTjeri rouiKrtrJ with throt, Tlie pnad front 
rsterdi ilor- Kbg'a Qaay fur neatly 500 fret. Tie 
crttral Inildiny, whltlt coDlalni the four ronrti of 
ClianeefT, Qaera*a IJcnc!i, Constnon Deaf, and Kr* 
chequeft haa a Tcry Leauttful [tortico of lix Corinthian 
co!tinit:i. aaith atatuet of Motei on the apex, and 
Jriitlfc and Merry on the utrenililc* of the pediment; 
and ahote ateendi the large and graceful dome. Alto* 
ptther ihia ii generally conildertd to he one of the 
very f.neal at well at tnoit Imporunt Lulldlr)gt fn 
Dublin. 

The Interior of ft tnutl not to otcrioohed, ff the 
itranger he lo fortunate at to spend a morning In 
Dublin fn term time. At you enter the circular hall 
(a singularly beautiful one), instead of hearing the sort 
of quiet hum that greets you on entering Westminster or 
Guildhall, you are liaif.stunned by a confusion of volcet 
worthy of llabel, and Jostled to and fro In a crowd 
rlralling that of the Stock Kxehange. In the passages 
men and women and boys are hawking tapes, and 
knieet, and all kinds of small wares that lawyers need; 
and calces, and pics, and fruit, and almost CTcry variety 


of TrfjtsVTr.rnl that Uwyert or lultoii could manage 
to isratlow ami] such a tutnulL Within, there is a 
peifett army of hirriilers, whether briefless or briefed, 
all as merry as prigs, mcking Jokes on the right and 
left wiih learned brothers or unlearned clients, or 
astemlled around some famous wag who it keeping 
them in a constant roar of laughter. The attorneys, and 
; witnesses, and Iookrn>on. all appear bent on mirth, and 
laugh and talk whh heart and voice heartily. Gravity 
leemi by common content banished from the outer court 
of Themli. In the Inner temple, and In the presence 
of *my lord,' there Is of roune tomclhing more of 
quiet and seriousness. If * Counsellor Butt,’ or some 
otVter favourite he addressing the bench and Jury, there 
is silence deep enough; hut If an unlucky witness It 
• tabled,* you are almost sure of some arausement. An 
Irish barrister seems to adopt a much more ^free and 
easy* style In examining a witness than an Ilngllih 
one, and poor Pat, falling into (he tame familiar vein, 
Is certain to be led into tome ludicrous mtstake, or 
contradiction, or strange absurdity. It is quite curious 
to obierre the eagerness with which the audlton^and 
tho courts appear to be a favourite lounglng-place with 
Idlers, of whom there are never wanting plenty in 
Dublin—watch the progress of the questioning, and 
the delight with which they catch at a blunder or a 
hit of humour; there is a roar on the instant. Ccr* 
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tainly, although wit or humour, is wanting, there is no 
want of appreciation of it among the lower classes of 
Irishmen ; and though always ready to make a bull 
or a blunder himself, Pat is ever the first to note it in 
another. 

But we shall never get through Dublin at this rate. 
There is another building connected with law, the King’s 
Inns, which is worth visiting, though it is some distance 
off and rather out of the way. In going to it from the 
Courts you pass through a comer of a locality that 
rivals St. Kevins in poverty and squalor. Some of the 
dismal cellars in which the wretchedest of the popula¬ 
tion are here congregated—and which are let in nightly 
lodgings—are, if possible, worse than those in Liver¬ 
pool, und like them they are the nursing-places of fever 
and of crime. It is terrible to look into some of these 
filthy dens, and startling to see the poor creatures who 
inhabit them. Those who visit Dublin for pleasure 
will not visit these places—it is not desirable or fitting 
that they should; but it is well that their existence 
should be kno^U, if possible, something inay he 
done for fheir eradication. Instead of turning westward 
through this district, we proceed northwards, and soon 
come to the Linen H^]l, a huildjpg which deserves a 
moment’s attenUop* It is an immense pile of six large 
courts, and contains 575 apartpients. It was erected 
at a period when Dublin was the emporium of the Irish 
linen trade: now that trade is almost wholly transferred 
to Belfast, and the Hall is comparatively deserted. The 
King s Inns are just beyond the Linen Hall. Though 
the only inns of law in Dublin, they occupy a situa¬ 
tion almost ‘ out of town,’ and wear a very secluded 
air. The building is a large and veiy pleasing one, 
and if not so striking as some others in the city, it 
exhibits much richness of effect, especially in the chief 
front. The hall is a very handsome room. Close by 
the Inns is the station of the Mullingar Bailway; and 
not far distant is St. Mary’s Church; both interesting 
buildings, and with those we have just described, amply 
sufficient to repay a walk to this end of the city. 
St. Anne’s Church is a modern Gothic structure, rather 
meagre and incorrect in the details, hut of very pleasing 
appearance at a little distance, owing to the picturesque 
way in which the many light pinnacles and the lofty 
slender spire group together. 

Tlie most striking recent additions to the architecture 
of Dublin arc the railway stations—and they are quite 
worthy of the high character of the civic buildings. This 
hlullingnr, or hlidland Great V^estern Railway Station, 
is a very striking structure. The long Ionic arcade 
which lias just been completed, is an exceedingly chaste 
design : it is constructed of a choice.kind of mountain 
granite, wdiich adds much to the effect. From this 
station there is a good view of the city. The terminus 
of the Drogheda Railway, close by the Custom House, 
is in the Italian Palazzo style, with a lofty central 
tower: it is a graceful building, hut hardly so appro¬ 
priate or characteristic as the others. The principal front 
is of Wicklow granite. The terminus of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway has no architectural pretensions. 


But the handsomest railway terminus that we have seen 
in any part of the kingdom is that of the Great Southern 
and W^estem Railway, near King’s Bridge, This is the 
railway that we hope to conduct our readers along, on 
the W’ay to Killarney, in our next Part. The station is 
a very large building, of the Italo-Corinthian order; 
the facade is highly-enriched, and the style is carried 
out in the toiiUensemhle and in the details wuth excellent 
taste. It is constructed entirely of the beautiful Wick¬ 
low mountain granite, exquisitely wrought and dressed; 
a material which, now it is quite fresh and clean, has 
quite a brilliant effect when seen under a bright sun. 

Not far from this station is one of those excellent 
institutions which are so numerous in Dublin. This one 
is the Royal Hospital, which stands on the site of an 
ancient priory of th^ Knights Templars. The Hospital 
is a noble building, erected from a design by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. Another edifice in this neighbourhood, 
though of no great elegance, will be regarded with 
interest v/hen its name is mentioned—it is St. Patrick’s, 
or, as it is more commonly called, Swift’s Hospital, the 
institution which Swift, apparently with a painful fore¬ 
boding of his own fearful malady, founded and endowed 
for the reception of lunatics and idiots :—he gave, as he 
said, with a levity tliat appears to have been put on 
to ponceal the keenness of his feelings on the subject: 

“ He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools or mad, 

And showed, by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so mucli/’ 

Considerable additions have been made to the founda¬ 
tion; and there is now provision for 170 patients, 
about a third of whom are admitted and maintained 
gratuitously. The condition and management of the 
Institution are said to be admirable. If ^ve had space, 
we might mention other charitable institutions ; as it 
is, we can only say that they are very numerous, and 
of almost every kind, in Dublin, and many of them 
are on a large and liberal scale. The charity of the 
inhabitants of Dublin has always been munificent; 
and it is exercised as well privately as through public 
institutions. 

It would be a great oversight to omit to mention the 
squares of Dublin; hut we can only mention them. 
The chief is St. Stephen’s Green—the largest square 
in Europe. It is an English mile in circuit. The 
central area is laid out and planted. Tlie houses 
around are large and lofty: many of them "are noble 
mansions. Among the most noteworthy arc the resi¬ 
dences of the Archbishop of Dublin and of the Lord 
Chancellor; the United Service Club ; and the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons. Next in size to St. Stcplicn’s is 
Merripn Square; which is, liowever, only about half 
as large. The houses here are uniform in appearance, 
spacious, and lofty. On the south side may be ob¬ 
served one of the largest houses in the square, non 
closed, dirty, and forsaken ; an escutcheon is fixed 
against the first floor; a notice that this house is to 
let appears in tlie window. This neglected mansion 
w'as the town residence of Daniel O’Connell: its appear* 
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ance typifies the neglect Into \^hich the memory of its 
old roaster has fallen. It reminfis us of the lath«and- 
plaitcr building on Rurgh Quay, near Carlisle Bridge, 
noticeable for a somenhat tawdry-looking front, Con¬ 
ciliation Hall: which, like the mansion of the Liberator, 
is shut up and unheeded. St. Stephen*! Orecn and 
ileirion Square arc close to each other, and only o 
short distance from College Green. There arc four or 
fiye more squares of considerable sire, but not near 
so large as these, and not requiring any further notice 
from us. 

Indeed, we hate no lime now to notice anything 
else in the city. The bridges, the barracks, and other 
necessary as well as ornamental structures, must all 
pass undcscribcd; so must the Theatres, the Mnsle , 
Halts, the Rotunda, the Gardens, and other places 
desoted to pleasure. It svill be enough to remark, in 
concluding this hasty glance over Dublin, that we have 
merely mentioned a few of the objects to be leen in it, 
and indicated a few of its peculiarities. Hardly another 
city could bo found where three or lour dayi might he 
more profitably or pleasantly employed. There is, as 
even our rough notice will have shown, luflicicnt to 
repay the researches of Any one, whatever may he his 
particular tastes, at least for a day or two} and he will 
be hanl to please if he docs not find sulficicnt amuse¬ 
ment or occupation for his evenings, V'e have lup- 
posed the visitor to be a stranger, and his abode an 
hotel; it cannot bo necessary to add, that if he bas'o 
friends there, or any introductions, any time he can 
spend in the city will pass vighl cheerfullyfor Dublin 
hospitality Is proyerbial.* 

The Environs of Dubuk. 

The environs of Dublin are, in parts, verj' beautiful; 
by means of the dlifercnt railways the more celebrated 
spots within a few miles of the city may be easily 
reached. Our first stroll shall be westward—we can 
return by the train. Phccnix Park adjoins the city; 
and is at once an ornament to it and a most important I 
benefit to the inhabitants. It occupies an area of some 
eighteen hundred acres, and is nearly seven miles in 
circumference,—being one of the largest and finest 
public parks in the kingdom. The surface is in places 
undulated; but there arc no hills. It is p;ctty well 
planted: though an open space is left sufiiciently 
extensive for reviews on the grandest scale. In this 
park is the Lord Lieutenant’s Lodge—a large and 
handsome mansion, with a cooslderahlc domain attached. 
Opposite to it is the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. The 
■Wellington Testimonial, which is so noticeable an 
object from the city and sulnirbs, stands in this park, 
at no great distance from the entrance. It is a plain 

’* TIjc stranger in Dublin will find the )mnd>book pub¬ 
lished by3I'Glajhiin, entitled 'Dublin and its Environs,’ a 
conrenient and sufficient guide. We compared many of Its 
notices on the spot, and found them to be very faithful; and 
we have been a good deal indebted to it in drawing «p this 
sketch. 


but massive granite obelisk, mounted on n pedestal, 
which is raised on an elevated platform s the height of 
the obelisk is 205 feet. On the aides of the obelisk, 
from base to summit, are inscribed the victories of the 
duke; the sides of the pedestal are intended to have 
bassi-relievi of the chief battles. A lofty insulated 
pedestal in front is intended to bear an cqucilrian 
statue. The Duke of Wellington, it wjll be remem¬ 
bered, was born in Dublin j and the citixens, proud 
of their fellow-townsman, erected this testimonial, in 
honour of him, at a cost of £20,000, whicli sum was 
raised by a public lubscription. From the mound on 
which the Testimonial stands a remarkably good view 
of the city is oblalncd. Nearly all the principal build¬ 
ings are visible, and the open country is seen beyond. 
A similar, but rather more extensive, view i* that from 
the eminence just beyond, on which stands the military 
ilagazine known as Wharlon’i Folly, and which Swift 
made tltc subject of one of his latest epigrams; 

" Behold a proof of Iriih icnic I 
Here Inili wit is seen i 
IVliea nothing s left that ’• worth defence, 

We build B magwine,” 

It if the kind of wit of which there has been too much 
in Ireland. While speaking of the general view of 
Ireland we may mcnllon that ibo most exlemive pro- 
ipcct (though more distant than this) is to be seen 
from Duns ink Hill, about three miles north-west of 
Dublin : it embraces not merely the city, but the 
noble bay of Dublin and the heights of Killiney. 
There is a road across the park, which leads by 
Obscn*atory' Gate to Dun sink Hill: the Obscn'atoiy 
is on the bill. Wc must just mention, before leaving, 
that the gardens and menagerie of the Zoological 
Society arc in rhoenii Bark. 

Quilting the Dark by Knockmaroon Gale you come 
upon the Liffcy, where flowing along a narrow but rich 
valley it is quite a picturesque stream. On cither hand 
the banks form lofty uplands; those on tho south arc 
clothed with luxuriant foliage. Forwards are seen the 
heights of Woodland, the beautiful demesne of Colonel 
White. The northern slopes are for above a couple of 
miles entirely covered with plantations of strawberries; 
from them the city is supplied, but all the fruit is not 
sent into the city. Tho Straw berry Beds, as the whole 
tract is called, are one of the notable places of the 
vicinity of Dublin. During the season this is a favourite 
resort of holiday-makers, for whose accommodation 
there Is a number of permanent spirit and refreshment 
huts built along the road-side. But Sunday is the day 
on which the Strawberry Beds arc chiefly visited; and 
j in fact there is a ‘ strawberry fair * held here every 
I Sunday afternoon during the whole of the strawberry 
j season, ami for some time after the fruit has disap. 

I peared—indeed it is continued till Donnyhrook fair, 

I (August 20), which famous festival terminates the sum¬ 
mer holidays in Dublin county, It is worth while for 
one observant of popular habits to come here for opce, 
in order to obtain a notion of Pat’s style of enjoyment. 
Besides the permanent houses, there are erected for the 
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occasion numerous booths, with painted signs, such as 
^ the King of the Brook,^ ‘ the Old Harp,' &c.; flags are 
suspended from some, and the entrances are decorated 
TOth evergreens. From three in the afternoon—when 
the business of the day, confession, and perhaps ‘ a 
burying* or two, have been duly attended to — the 
‘boys* begin to flock hither, and continue to do so 
more and more till the close of day. The/ww does not 
fairly commence till about six or seven o’clock. Then 
every booth is crowded ; and the road is thronged with 
a noisy multitude. The day’s supply of strawberries is 
by this time exhausted, but potheen and porter make 
amends, and are in sufficient demand. At the further 
end of each booth boards are laid down for dancing on, 
and fiddlers or pipers are provided. Dancing begins 
early, and is prosecuted vigorously. On the boards 
Pat is in all his glory—especially if he have a pretty 
partner; and it is quite surprising to see what neat¬ 
looking lasses attend these places; many of them are 
pretty, quiet, modest girls, and neat and trim in their 
dresses, yet they will be dancing along with sottish 
dirty fellows, who have not a sound garment upon 
them ;—but generally the Irish girls are much superior 
to the men of the same rank. The Irish dance is some¬ 
thing national. An Irishman seems by dancing to work 
himself into a state of excitement much as an Indian 
does. As he warms the dance quickens, till Pat grows 
half delirious—of course, that is, if he has had a due 
allowance of wdiiskey. The fiddlers ply their elbows as 
quick as grasshoppers, but are quite unable to keep 
time with the wishes of the dancers, who seek to quicken 
them by some sufficiently odd expressions. “ Arrah 
then move faster wid you, darling,”—“ Go it, my hoy, 
go it, more power to you: Och then get along if you 
love me : Och no^v go it, Dan—go it like blazes, and 
may the Almighty favour you!”—Avere some of the 
exclamations we noted. 

Outside the booths there is a noisy crowd, composed 
of every variety of ‘the finest pisantry.’ Irish joking 
abounds, and the visitor must put up with his share 
of it. At every turn in the road may be seen an eager 
group clustered round a keen-looking rascal, who is 
sitting on the ground wdth a hoard on his knees, upon 
which a leather thong is coiled, while he is challenging 
one and another to try his luck. It is the old English 
game of ‘ pricking the girdle,’ but it holds the 
place at Irish fairs and races of the English pea-and- 
tliimble game : it is just as deceptive and as fraudulent, 
hut the stakes are commonly pence instead of half- 
crowns. The game seems always to find plenty of 
players. But not the least curious part of the spectacle 
is the vast number of beggars who are assembled. As 
very few ‘ respectable * people go to these strawberry 
fairs, it is evident that the ordinary frolicers must give 
alms plentifully to attract so many mendicants: and a 
close look at the peasantry in any part of Ireland *will 
evince that this is one of the causes of the overwhelming 
amount of mendicancy. The poorest will give if lie 
have anything to give—and receive if he have not. 
Jlendicanc}' is not looked on ns degrading: even those 


who would themselves rather suffer than beg, are quite 
ready to bestow on the beggar while they possibly can. 

Of course Pat cannot jig and tipple potheen without 
exhibiting as the result a little superfluous liveliness; 
but on the whole there does hot seem to he very much 
quarrelling at these strawberry fairs, though there is a 
good deal of noise. Of shillelagh-work we saw little, 
and were told that there is seldom much now. Once 
these fairs were somewhat ‘riotous assemblages;’ but 
that section of Young Ireland which attends them has 
grown pacific—^is tired, it may he, of physical-force 
doctrines—or overawed perchance by the number of 
policemen about. Be the cause what it may, the straw¬ 
berry fairs are now pretty orderly ; the police, too, clevir 
out all the booths at half-past nine. But they cannot 
he visited without it being seen that they are a great 
evil: and it is impossible to loiter about at one fora few 
hours, without the feeling being deeply impressed on the 
mind that the reckless improvident habits of the lower 
classes of Irishmen are in truth almost more than a 
‘ second nature,’ and that the task of elevating their 
moral as well as physical condition is a most difficult 
one—a feeling, by the way, which everything that is 
seen of them in country as well as in town,' at home or 
abroad, only serves to intensify. Yet this is the task 
that every Irishman seems emphatically called on now to 
address himself to with heart and soul. An entire social 
regeneration is the thing needed;—a mighty labour, 
and not to he Accomplished by talking or fighting I 

Continuing along the river-side by Woodlands, Lucan 
is soon reached. The whole of this part is extremely 
pleasant, and will afford much to interest those who 
have time sufficient to wander awhile about. The 
beautiful grounds of Woodlands, and those of Lucan 
House, in which are some ruins of a castle, are open to 
the stranger. Leixlip, a couple of miles further, is a 
decayed town, slovenly-looking, but picturesque: around 
it there is much fine scenery, and in the neighbourhood 
are many objects of interest. The chief attraction is 
the waterfall, or rather rapid, known as the Salmon 
Leap. In a fine ravine, the Liffey rushes over a ledge 
of hold black rocks, and then forces its way among 
massive detached fragments, that lie scattered along its 
bed. Leixlip Castle, wdneh stands on the southern 
bank of the Liffey, is an ancient edifice, and forms with 
the foaming river a fine picture. About four’ miles from 
Leixlip is a place familiar by name to every one— 
Maynooth College. We have not seen it, and believe 
that in itself there is not much to he seen, as the build¬ 
ings are quite unornamental. But on the way there is 
some very fine scenery : Carton, the extensive demesne 
of the Duke of Leinster, is especially celebrated. If th*^ 
stranger visit Maynooth, he can return to Dublin by 
the Mullingar Railway: if he direct his steps south¬ 
wards, he can return by the Great Southern and Western 
line. The nearest station from Leixlip on this line is 
at Celbridge, not far from wdiich is Marlcy Abbey—o*** 
as it is now called, Celbridge Abbey—where reside 
the unhappy Miss Vanhomrigh, Swift’s Vanessa. In t le 
grounds are still pointed out some of the laurels nine 
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tlie used to plant njfainst tlic visits of tba Dean. The 
first station from Dublin on this Great South Western 
Railway is at ClontlalUn, a plaee that certainly should 
be visited; it is about five miles from the cltjr. The 
name of the town is derived from that of a chureh, 
Cluain Dolealn, which is said to have been founded 
here by St. Moclma early in the seventh century. Clon- 
dalLin was onre a bishop’s see. Of its monastery only 
a few traces of the walls arc discernible. But there is 
here a very perfect specimen of that curious Irish edifice 
the Round Tower. This one has a rather peculiar base¬ 
ment, and it is crowned with a conical roof. It is about 
ninety feet high, and fifteen feet in diameter; the entrance 
is about ten feet from the ground. The interior may be 
ascended by means of steps, which have been fixed for 
the purpose. We need not stay to puzrle over the 
purposes of these buildings, ns we shall have another 
opportunity of 8pc.al»ing of them. The village of Clon- 
dalktn is a decent Irish village: with a parish church. 
Catholic chapel, monastery, end national school. In 
the neighbourhood arc extensive limestone quarries. 

On the northern side of the city, and only about two 
miles from it, is the secluded, halMecaycd village of 
Glasocvin-^IntcrctUng from its aisociatlons, and worth 
visiting on its own account. The village lies partly 
in the valley of the Tolka, whence it climbs up tJIas- 
ncrin Hill. In the valley on the south side of the 
river is the Botanic Garden of the Dublin Royal Society, 
some thirty acres in extent, varied in surface, and admi¬ 
rably arranged and stocked, Tire conservatory and hot¬ 
houses have n fine display of cxoUci; and on the lake 
there is a good collection of aquatic plants. In this 
garden is the house in which Tickcll the poet dwelt 
during his abode in Ireland. Addison was a frequent 
visitor; and here, as at Oxford and Dton and some other 
placet, hia favourite walk in the grounds it pointed 
out, and is still called * Addison’s Walk.* Tickcll’s 
house is now the residence of the Profcisor of Botany. 
A house on the higher grodnd of Glainevin is that in 
which Dr. Dclany, Swift's friend, dwelt. Swift spent 
a good deal of his time at Delville House; end Addison, 
Sheridan, and Parnell, are among the other celebrated 
persons who were in the number of Dr. Delany’s 
guests. Glainevin House is the residence of the 
Bishop of Kildare. From the heights there arc some 
fine views, especially over Dublin, 

Along the line of the Drogheda Railway, or north- 
cast of Dublin, arc some noticeable localities. On the 
left is hfarino, the handsome mansion of the Earl of 
Cbaricmont. In the grounds is the Casino, a miniature 
Doric temple, designed by Sir Robert Chambers, and 
constructed in a very costly style. In it Ihe Earl used 
to unbend, in company with Grattan, Flood, Curran, 
and other eminent Irishmen of his day. Clontarf 
(where is the first station) is a spot famous in Irish 
history: here it was that Brian Boroirahe, the Alfred 
of Ireland—You remember the glories of Brian 
the Brave?"—fought, on Good Friday, 1014, his last 
and greatest battle with the Danes under Sitria. 
Maelmora, the subordinate king of Xicinstcr, had 
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joined with the enemy; but Brian gained a glorious 
victory over their combined forces, Brian and his son 
Murogh both fell in the battle, and a great number 
of their nobles with them, but llie victory was per¬ 
fect. Clontarf is o modern Gothic castle of mingled 
styles: it stands on the site of an ancient one, and Is 
believed to indicate Uic battlc-fieid. Tlte castle is, 
from Its position, a striking object in the landscape, 

I and commands a wide and beautiful prospect. There 
i is fine scenery here, along the shore, looking over the 
bay; but wo must proceed to another famous place— 
'the big Hill of Ilowlh.’ "Tlie peninsula of Ilowtii, 
or, ns it is generally termed, the Hill of Ilowtb, is 
one of the most remarkable features in the vicinity of 
Dublin, It forms the northern entrance to Dublin 
Bay, is about three miles in length by two in breadth, 
and lifts its rocky summit 303 feet above the level of 
the ocean."—(/roscr.) The surface is greatly diver- 
•ified; and from various parts of it arc many most 
picturesque prospects of the coast and country beyond. 
Especially fine is the view of Dublin, with the splendid 
Bay and the estuary of the Lifiey in front, and the 
Dublin Hills in the distance. From the nortbem 
slopes the little island called Ircland’u Eye is seen to 
great advantage, as well ns the coast towards Malahidc; 
while from the tongue of land on which the Baily 
lighthouse stands are obtained some most striking 
views of the wild and precipitous rocks in which the 
promontory terminates seaward. In the little village 
of Ilowth there arc some vestiges of an old abbey. 
Howth Castle, close by, is the scat of the Earls of 
Howth: only n tower remains of the original castle. 
Howth Harbour was constructed from the designs of 
Rennie : it was commenced in 1S07, and completed in 
1832, at a cost of above £120,000. It was intended 
for a harbour of refuge, and for the mail-packet station; 
but in consequence of its silting-up, and the accumu¬ 
lation of sand ot its mouth, it is not available for cither 
purpose, and is, in fact, nearly useless. As may be 
supposed, from its peculiar and ch.'iracteristic beauty, 
the Hill of Howth is a favourite resort of the citizens. 
Holiday parties arc constantly made to it, and there 
are good hotels, and ordinary tea-gardens, where oil 
may disport themielvcs according as their tastes or 
pockets prompt them. In the summer, a steamer 
makes daily excursions from Dublin; and this is a 
very pleasant UMy of reaching Ilowth, The sail down 
the Lifley and along the Bay is a delightful one. 

If the visitor have time, he might continue along 
the coast by the Strand and Portmarnock to Malahide. 
Or hlalahide may be reached at once by the railivay: 
Malahide station is nine miles from Dublin. The chief 
attraction is the Castle, a large and magnifleent though 
somewhat incongruous pile, the scat of the Talbots, 
to whom the demesne was granted by Edward IV. 
Some portions of the building are ancient; but the 
greater part is modern. The interior is both splendid 
and interesting, and it contains some good pictures: 
it is permitted to be seen on any day but Sunday, 
Close by it is a ruined church; the grounds are very 
u 
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picturesque. Malahide is a straggling fisliing village ; 
and an Irish fishing village is always ‘'a thing to 
admire at.” There \Yill be found a decent inn ; and 
the oysters have a wide-spread celebrity. About two 
or three miles distant is the old town of Swords, 
famous in Irish chronicles, and worth visiting for its 
antiquities. These are; first, extensive remains of the 
archicpiscopal palace : next, the vestiges of the chapel 
of a monastery founded here in 512 by that famous 
saint, holy St. Columb, and of Avhich the scarce less 
famous St. Finian was the first abbot: and, finally, 
there is a round tower—one of the rudest of those 
strange structures: it is seventy-two, feet high, and 
fourteen feet in diameter. The old town of Swords is I 
a, very poor place—to Saxon eyes it seems a wretched 
one ; but then it is none the less picturesque. About 
three miles north of Swords, at the village of Lusk, ‘ 
is another round tower. 

The Dublin and Kingstown Railway will enable 
visitors to see the south-eastern suburbs of Dublin 
with great facility. This line skirts the southern 
coast of Dublin Bay, and as it affords a series of 
beautiful sea-views, it is in much favour for short 
pleasure runs. It is only fair to say that the Company 
do their best to make these excursions agreeable. The 
second-class carriages are comfortably cushioned; and 
a commodious kind of open carriage is provided for 
those who wish to view the scenery; the seats in these 
are cushioned, and there is a covering overhead. It 
is so seldom that Railway Companies do anything to 
render travelling agreeable to any other than first-cLass 
passengers, that it ought to he noticed when it does 
happen. There is another excellent thing on this line : 
the Company have constructed near several of the 
stations very convenient bathing-places; and second- 
class tickets are granted every morning throughout the 
summer, which entitle the holders to ride from Dublin 
to any station they please, have a sea-bath, and return 
for eight-pence. Bathing places are also provided at 
some distance from the others, for the use of ladies, 
at the same charges. The bathing-tickets later in the 
day arc charged a somewhat higher price. 

On the way to Kingstown there are several stations, 
but we cannot stay at either; Kingstown will occupy 
as mucli time as wc have to spare. The town itself is 
nought: it is a new town, a good deal frequented as 
a watering-place by the Dublin citizens; and the 
houses arc what might, in such a place, be expected. 
Kingstown is not the original name of the place. It 
was formerly called Dunleary, from there having been 
here, say the topographers, a dun, or fort, in which 
dwelt Leary, king of Ireland, about the middle of the 
fifth century. Be that as it may, here was a little 
dirty village called Dunleary, with a small harbour, at 
which George IV. landed on his visit to Ireland in 1821. 
The visit half-crazed the good people of Ireland ; and 
among other of the methods of ctcniizing their grati¬ 
tude which they adopted, was that of erecting an 
oheHsl: on the spot M'hcrc he slept ashore, and changing 
the name of the place, which, on account of the con¬ 


struction of the new harbour, was promising to become 
a town of some importance, into Kingstown. The new 
town has left old Dunleary, however, rather on one 
side. Kingstown Harbour is the chief feature here: 
it was commenced in 1817, when the failure of that at 
Howth became palpable. Rennie was employed to 
make the designs and superintend the construction. It 
is formed by two immense piers, which incline towards 
each other so as to leave an opening seaward of 850 
feet. The western pier is 4950 feet long,—the eastern^ 
3500; they enclose an area of 251 acres, being one 
of the largest artificial harbours in the kingdom. Fri¬ 
gates and Indiamen of 800 tons burden can ride in 
the harbour; at the wharfs vessels of heavy tonnage 
can discharge their cargoes at any state of the tide: 
but the harbour is not found to be as useful as was 
anticipated. The entrance is so wide and so ill-placed, 
that during easterly gales vessels within the harbour 
are unable to keep their anchorage: it should he 
observed, however, that it was part of the original plan 
to have the entrance protected by a breakwater. Some 
£700,000 are said to have been expended in the con¬ 
struction of the harbour; hut the expenditure has 
extended over thirty years. The eastern pier forms 
an admirable parade, and affords the residents and 
visitors abundant amusement: the seaward prospect is 
a noble one; the view of the bay is very fine; the 
harbour has generally a goodly number of vessels of 
all sizes, including a great many j’achts, whose evolu¬ 
tions are always attractive ; and it is the place where 
the packets embark and disembark their passengers. 
At the end of the east pier is a lighthouse, W’hicli, at 
night, displays a revolving light. The railway-station, 
a rather stately building, is close against the harbour. 

On summer evenings the hand of one of the regiments 
stationed at Dublin generally adds to the liveliness of 
the scene by performing popular airs on the strand. 
Of the numerous villas and terraces seen bordering the 
strand, or scattered over the heights inland, it is need¬ 
less to speak. The whole distance from Dublin is 
thickly sprinkled with them, and some are of consider¬ 
able pretensions. A ride of a mile and three quarters 
on the Atmospheric Railwa}^ will bring the tourist to 
Dalkey. There is not much to be seen in the village 
itself; but it has some historic celebrity, and the vicinity 
is attractive. In early times this w’as an important 
neighbourhood; and in order to defend it, and afford 
protection to the shipping, there were seven castles 
j built along the coast. Three of these castles (or 
rather forts) are yet in part remaining at Dalkey, one 
; at Bullock, and another at Monkstown. There arc also 
at Dalkey some remains of an old church. Just off 
Dalkey Point is a little island, of about twenty-five acres 
area, which is separated from the mainland by a sound 
about 300 yards wide. Dalkey Island was formerly the 
scene of an annual assemblage of Dublin citis^ens,-^ 
sometimes to the number of 20,000,—whose proceed¬ 
ings were recorded in a ‘ Dalkey Gazette/ issued on 
the occasion, and arc still referred to at due length 
the local histories and guide-books. The object of tl»5 
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rtetin? trti t.i eUti ath! croirn * lotmipt cf llic 
Uhnd, Thf Kifl;r pf PjUty Kmivrr>iT of Oic 
MepHm wa* 4t»U;<-t h t!ic jrrttrmmrr.t of Mi Mar«J 
ly a ytlrrie niiiiVf, »n cf l)ilkc)t an 

ai!m!rtf| ■ jTfrrnfi *1! oll/cr p'tnhirri arn! ofT.fcn 
crclfija'Ocj’, cjcUf anf miji'iry. TI<c rlrtlnn »a* 
eon?uclo>! w)ili i!of ttArmnUy, anJ afirf iJic corunathn 
a •ffpv'n wa* j-rcacl'i! l>r i'jc arvliMtV'ip; ihf wliojp 
atTalr icji farjtnl thn^ajlj wil!i tiafli It a{’f>f»n 

ta III* 1'«n i't**e lacJj an anouil rtvflrf ihst-^lnryi 
cf l>ui!h at vn InJulprJ h lijr iJif rocVnfji of 
la iV *}«:!>«« of ' Mavcr of (Jirrall 
l’<o oMff iliCcrtrfo l>oi''p Out ultt'o lIiO J^Stl ircr* 
*orf rcr.lfr! wiOj arupUjratr, Or D^'VoUm, Iftfiicr 
}n tW'r PfJ'ri. ■oeM hsic a tnnnirrli. IJut tlulf 
ansV'ska »ra» iM’r ruin. Ttc pjirtowrit tf ll.o 
Kfrp of vV otVoT UUni aU5trovl at Oi«f incf-Mo 

cf tttlr rcr-Wr, a-^J »cpprri»r«J t5 e irorlii’p. TJi* 
Kir* cf IWVry »a« crn-i'fJVJ tn aWlTi!o, an i Ojc 
K ir* of I'rpUri'l rflpro^! al~rr. Dtlkrv nai 

iiVrn iminiUn rf tytVc IWlOOi Kiitnt’pn, ari i* 
I’lll cfrcy’rd 1*7 a pinti-n,—1« 0 or iJirtT of 

Ojo OMiJ-jrsirl,—aro lit cnlo in! »ti 

Now lri «t cl.-b tMi (t fnir tii a ylfa»*nt 

prrrtln; ai wo tJTnf om l' f i*a, a-,ti is ircTi ai titnojjH 
it wcaU affstJ ci a t\mful wcV^tc on tijr iqmniu 
Wo «Ifl rrt llrprT ly tlio war. I'n-n l!ic rew IK<V- 
a»<!-c:<?rtJir wnik aVnt l^p lower ilrpoi wo pfj'Hy 
oiMjv*. Tl'f r-aiBC of }«*,Jrr illJ^yr l*»i to Itafun a 
tnard, ri'irt rat’i ittlor* cf i-nft t!tio ikiff, ttnij Arra- 
iin ifonoi, ircalli anf!* pxtic fir.rJr*. that wo tmit 
atoll It, lr«t l!io mlity be tofl «3 I^t fJormta 

W Nor will we roirpo !n lock afirr tl.crjnsnir* 

wtlcb leyyVtOil iJ-e pranito fir ibc tonit:tJctIr>n cf yes 
liibnsf. KtHhry IIill li wwiIIj aietnlirp, W* afr rot 
Crr lsn«Jrei! f-rt aboie ibe rea, bnl we lare a y'Diywct 
tl,4l irlpl.t lead «* to fa'-ey we were a tl ouia-il. flow 
fircTTi tl.f* briplst U tint pinriotii Dublin Hay! 
Howtli ttandi cut mijritJcally In tlie tfrerr oeean, and 
ffon it tl 0 tarylnp ooait iweepi round In a iplcndid 
cuTte to ll.e In* of tlic MU on wMcli tre are ilanJin*. 
StreiT* ef lUirr dub acroi* the dark line water at 
I’ie liplit Irene playi prclly ottr It. WMte salli plitler 
in lie rsniUne; one and anotlier dark hull motet 
itraJdy alonp, Iratin* lehtiid It a itrram of yellotr 
tmokr. And there a ttllmatted cmlprant tht]» it 
worklrj itowly out cf the Hay, learitip with ft low 
many hopei arid fear*—>11 iplted pro*peel*, young fma* 
pioaiiont! Ix't tl* look another way. Here I* a view 
of toft (mliiog talleyt, and wooded ilope*, of rich 
demetr.e*, handioroe tllU*, cultlrated field*, enough to 
charm away gloomy fanciei. And here agthi, If «c 
turn northward*, {* another beauteou* icene oter thli 
fine KUlinry Bay away to Bmy Point j Mhnd acroi* 
a country bounded by the Mountain* of Wicklow—>a 
tract we ought long ere ihli to hate been ramhllng over. 
I.«t u* away, 

Wick low. 

Tlrere are mint other »poH In the Immediate tklnity 


of Dublin whither we might eondoet the readcri bat we 
leatr them attriilled, for we bate ittyed already 10 
long at to Irate but too litile time for a »uineicnt exa- 
miualion of the beatilie* of Wicklow. W*e •hail pan 
through the more celebrated part* of tbit brautlful 
county without moeli regard to the or^ler of the rou’e, 
Uklngthc *c»enl apoti a* we can tueit readily reach 
them In a carclcii ramble nl a little diilance from the 
eeait to Atklow, and thence back by the moanlain* 
which oenipy the middle of the county. A* there {* 
no railway in Wicklow, it may not be ami** l-» *ay a 
few word* a* to the n'can* of contcyanre. Of courie 
the bell way to tee a diitrict tuch a* tht* it to walk 
oref it: much of It cannot be well tern In any other 
way. Along the naiii line* cf road there arc a good 
many r\uchri and tan*, which tun at tery low fare*, 
and are *mIc<aMc cicn to the pcdc*t»wTi, In enabling 
him to gel over »ame cf thoie unlotemting or dreary 
*p»fei wM;h Inter* rne between the inorc Important 
p<i>it». All, cr r.rarly all, the Wicklow and Wexford 
ronirjxnee* go fn>n ore ofitc in DuVun, and it will 
be well to call at thi* cfice, which I* tltuated In Harry 
Stic ft, to learn the line* cf route, and the time*, which 
are frr^uently b'ing allrrc-I. By a little contricance, 
and witlioui much rxpcnir, tbeie xcbiclc* will enable 
any one whoie time ii bmued to two or llwee day*, to 
pai* through much cf the mntt beautiful tcenrry, and 
hi »i*il the molt fan'ouf ipoii. It will only be ncec*- 
* 4 fy bi fix cu two cr three •laiion* where the eoarhci 
pjn, and from thm iIjctc will be lifle dilliculty In 
rraetiittg the place* which are ont of tlie cotch»road, 
iiihff by wa’ling or hiring a car. Car* are kept at 
airrott every inu of any *'je {and there ii anflicirni 
trafile lo luppcrt an Inn in almott all the larger road* 
»:!« tillage*) j they are let at inpence or eightpence 
a mile, and there are few of ro tamptkr*. Indeed the 
unial way of feeing Wicklow ii by hiring cir* from 
place to place; and there i> only the objection to it, 
that B gT»at deal ii of reeeiiity orcrloobed which I* 
molt charactcriatic of the country and the Inhabitants. 

Bbay Axp THE Dincir. 

Bray muit be our *tarting»poinl. It Is iltunted on the 
Bray river, which here divides the counties of Puhlin 
and Wicklow, and, as It stands on both sides of the 
river, it belongs In part to each county; hut Bray 
proper belongs to kVicklow. It i* about thirlceti miles 
from Dublin. Bray, at the centre of a heatiiiful district, 
is a place of great retort; and being but a short dis* 
tmee from th« lea, it Is also much frequented at a 
watering-place. The town iuelf i* a long straggling 
one, eoniitting of a principal street, and icvcra! lesser 
streets and fragment* of street* diverging from it or 
ronnected with It—for It I* not very easy to explaiu 
the arrangement of an Iridi cannlry-lown, «%cnwhcn 
like this it belongs to the more respectable class. The 
town is built on very irregular ground, the houses are 
any tiling but uniform, the church stands on a lofty 
lank, lifting Us tower high aWc the test of the build- 
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ings, hence.its general appearance from a little distance 
is picturesque: as you ascend the river towards it, and 
it is seen backed by the Sugar-loaf Mountains, it is 
eminently so. Bray has little' trade, less manufacture, 
and just the shadow of a fishery: but one way and 
another it is tolerably prosperous. It has a population 
of 3000 souls. In order to keep the visitors in good 
temper, the natives curb their own inclinations and keep 
it comparatively clean; and that there may be no cause 
of complaint left, it possesses one of the best hotels in 
all Ireland, 

Bray is the centre of one of the richest and loveliest 
districts on this side of the island. The natural features 
of the county too are not, as in too many other parts, 
disfigured by the frequent signs of the deep misery of 
those who dwell among them. It is as fair, and in 
appearance nearly as flourishing, as many of the happiest 
spots in England. All around are the mansions and 
demesnes of the nobility and gentry of the county, and 
the villas of the wealthier merchants and professional 
men of the metropolis. Many of these are celebrated 
on account of their owners, and many on their own 
account. Nothing can well be more delightful than 
some of them, and it is a very pleasant way of spending 
a day to ride or stroll from one to another under good 
guidance. Among the more famous of them is Kil- 
ruddery—a noble mansion, belonging to the Earl of 
Meath, standing within a demesne of surpassing beauty. 
Kilruddery is a modern mansion of the Elizabethan 
style : not far off is Hollybrook, a mansion of the 
Elizabethan age. Adjoining Kilruddery is the demesne 
of Bray Head, which is also worth visiting. The fine 
promontory of Bray Head., being some 800 feet above 
the sea, affords a splendid sea view, as well as one of 
much richness inland. On the other side are St. Valerie, 
the seat of Sir Philip Crompton, one of the most charm¬ 
ing places in Great Britain ; Old Connaught, where the 
wisest and wittiest of the present generation have 
delighted to assemble around the hospitable board of 
Lord Plunkett; and very many others which—are they 
not written in the Guide-books of the county ? If the 
stranger have time and inclination, he may visit some 
one or other of them, and he will generally find that 
the more beautiful grounds are freely opened to him. 

The lion of all this district is the Dargle, a spot to wdiich 
almost every one who visits Dublin is carried, whatever 
other spot be left unvisited. Tlie Dargle is only an 
abbreviation of its proper name, which is the Glen of 
the Dargle,—it being really a glen of somewhat over a 
mile in length, through which the river Dargle flows. 
Nature has indeed been lavish of her favours here. 
For the whole w^ay the streamlet winds between lofty 
and precipitous rocks, wdiose sides are clad with the 
most luxuriant foliage. In places, the banks ascend to 
an altitude of above three hundred feet, and with the 
trees that bend forward from them to\vards the opposite 
sides, steep the deep abyss in an intensity of gloom that 
might well have suggested its native name of the 
Dark Glen. But then there are broad open dells, 
wdiere the bright sun sends dowm its rays through the 


leafy screen and lights up the depths of the hollow, 
glancing hither and thither from rock to rock, just by 
a touch gilding one mossy fragment and casting its 
neighbour into a deeper shadow, making the water- 
breaks to glitter as with countless gems,-—and in a 
word producing in that sunny spot a picture such as a 
fairy might have wrought, who, having been looking at 
one of Creswick’s paintings, was tempted to try how 
such another would appear if executed with Nature’s 
own materials. A good foohvay is carried through 
the glen along the summit of the north bank, which 
enables you to see it very conveniently ; and at all the 
places w'here there are scenes of superior beauty or 
grandeur a seat is placed, an opening is cut, or some 
other such silent intimation given. From some of 
these stations the appearance of the glen is of exceed¬ 
ing beauty; from some, too, there is much of a gloomy 
grandeur,—but the general character of the glen is that 
of surpassing loveliness. One of these^ resting-places, 
where the bank is of the greatest height and. steepness, 
is known as Lover’s Leap; a name it is said to have 

received from-; hut we made a sort of promise not 

to be repeating these legends, and dur fair readers will 
readily imagine for themselves the remainder of this 
one ; in which there are, of course, a gentle lady and a 
tender youth, love that does not run smooth, and a 
good deal more that we have forgotten, but which they 
will easily recall or invent. We make no doubt that 
their versions will he quite as veritable as those written 
in the hooks, or told by the guides,—no, not by the 
guides, for there is no guide attached to the place, and 
stranger guides are not permitted to enter the Dargle; 
a very excellent arrangement, by the way, for you are 
thus not merely left to wander about at will, but saved 
from the intrusion of some nonsensical piece of informa¬ 
tion, or silly story, when you would he hearkening only 
to the voice of the woods and the waters,.and the 
song of the birds;—but we are running off from the 
subject with which we commenced, and so we return 
to the Lover’s Leap. And now we are there again, 
just let us beg you to notice what a rich and charming 
view there is along the glen. The other principal 
station is known as Rock View,-and it has the advan¬ 
tage of not only yielding a beautiful prospect of (he 
Dargle, but also of the country above and beyond it. 
(Cut, No. 5.) 

The mansion of Powerscourt, with the beautiful 
demesne of which it is the centre, forms a conspicuous 
object in the mid-distance, while the lofty ridge of 
Kippure closes the prospect. But the Dargle is equally 
fine if viewed from below. There the stream, foaming 
along its stony channel, forms the central feature, and 
with the rocks and trees, with all their sombre shadows 
and rich colouring for their accompaniments, makes 
pictures such as poet or painter would in vain attempt 
to embody. 

The Dargle, as has been hinted, is private property 
and enclosed. The west bank belongs to Lord Powers¬ 
court, the opposite to Mr. Grattan. Admission is 
ahvays granted upon application at the lodges, at cither 
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end. It is best seen by entering at tlie southern end,— 
the upward course of the stream presents bolder and more 
varied features, and the distant prospects are finer. In 
any case it is better to go qbite through the Dargle, 
than, as is often done, to go part of the way and return: 
some choice views are sure to be lost if cither end be 
left unseen. 

Powersconrt is the most important seat in this part 
of the county; it can only be seen upon procuring an 
order from the agent of Viscount Powcrscourt. It is a 
large but rather plain building; the interior has some 
very splendid apartments. The demesne is of great 
extent, of most varied character and extreme beauty. 
The territory of Powcrscourt extends over 20,000 acres. 
That part of it called the Deer Park, lying some miles 
south of the mansion, contains some very grand scenery, 
and is much visited. In it is a very celebrated water¬ 
fall, formed by the Dargle (or, as it is ^lled by the 
natives in its upper course, the Glenisloreahe), which. 


after a course of some two or three miles from its source 
in Crocken Pond, here throws itself over a rocky sleep 
some tliree hundred feet high. After storms, or when 
there is much water in the river, it must form a noble 
cataract; but when wc saw it there was very little 
water, and its grandeur was much diminished. The 
Douce Mountain, which is the highest of the mountains 
in this neighbourhood, being 2384 feet above the sea, 
and which forms so conspicuous and imposing an object 
in the surrounding scenery, is often ascended from this 
waterfall, 

Tinnahinch, Mr. Grattan’s seat, is the mansion which 
was purchased for £50,000 by the Irish Parliament, and 
presented to the celebrated statesman Henry Grattan, 
(the father of the present proprietor), “as a testimony,” 
(0 borrow the words of flie vote, “ of the national gr.'l- 
titude for great national services.” It is a plain sub¬ 
stantial mansion, but delightfully situated, and ll.e 
estate is a very fine one. There are a couple of other 
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demesnes situated on the Dargle that are permitted to 
he seen, and are a good deal visited—Charlville, the 
seat of the Earl of Rathdown, and Bushy Park. 

Glen of the Downs ; Devil^s Glen. 

Again renewing our journey southwards from the 
Dargle, we soon reach the village of Kilinacanoge—a 
collection of poor and slovenly cabins, with a very large 
and showy new Union-house. Thence we pass the base 
of the isolated conical mountain called the Sugar Loaf. 
This mountain, which is 1651 feet above the sea, has 
received the epithet of Great, to distinguish it from the 
Little Sugar Loaf, 1120 feet high, which rises on the 
borders of Kilruddery, some miles to the north of its 
greater namesake. Though neither of the mountains 
is much like a sugar-loaf (as sugar-loaves are made 
now-a-days), they are, as seen from some points, singu¬ 
larly like each other. The Great Sugar Loaf is a con¬ 
spicuous object over a wide range of country, from 
standing, as we said, quite isolated ; and hence, also, 
it commands a wide and splendid prospect from the 
summit. 

A little further and we enter another of the more 
famous of the many beautiful glens which distinguish, 
this county. - The Glen of the Downs is an opening 
between two mountains of a very grand and romantic 
character. The ravine is a mile and a half long,—a 
little streamlet brawls along the midst; the mountain 
sides rise abruptly, sometimes to a height of five or six 
hundred feet, the space between them varjung from one 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet. The long moun¬ 
tain ridge on the right is called the Down Mountain, 
whence the glen has received the name. Beautiful as 
this glen is, it must once have been very much finer. 
A very good hut formal coach-road has been carried 
along the bottom ; and the hill-sides have been in parts 
disfigured by stiff regular plantations. In places, how¬ 
ever, the natural woods, or some that have assumed the 
character of natural woods, prevail, and, climbing about 
the rugged crags and slopes, produce a rich effect. The 
finest views of the Glen of the Downs from the road 
are in a northward direction, when the opening is filled 
hy the peak of the Sugar Loaf Mountain, 

But the glen should also be seen from above. At the 
southern end of the left bank is Belle Vue, the seat of 
P, Latouche, Esq., of whose demesne that side of tlie 
glen and the heights above form a part. Admission is 
readily granted to the grounds. From them there is a 
splendid view along the glen and over the country 
beyond. When the sun is sinking below the hills, and 
all the lower parts of the ravine are in the deepest 
shade, while the slanting rays are gilding the summits, 
and over a rich expanse, broken and boniided by the 
peaks of numerous mountains, the lengthening shadows 
are slowly stretching, and a thin hazy vapour is creep- 
*ing up the hollows, the whole scene puts on an air of 
grandeur and of beauty whose cliarm is irresistible. 

The village that is seen a little way out of the road 
on the left after quitting the glen, is Delgany. It is 


worth stepping aside to -see. ^ The situation is very 
beautiful, apd the views of the village are very pic¬ 
turesque and xfieasiug, as well as those from it. 
Moreover, it \vears an aspect „of comfort that is quite 
refreshing, after becoming inured to the almost total 
'want of it that is so frequently in these Wicklow vil¬ 
lages, Delgany is, we believe, a good deal resorted to 
as a Slimmer abode—'ivhich of course to some extent 
explains its neatness of appearance; but it is more 
satisfactorily explained when you are told that there 
have been some generations of good and considerate 
resident landlords. 

The next village on the road, Newtoivn-Momit- 
Kennedy, is the centre of some much-admired scenery. 
The places which are usually visited, are the demesnes 
of Altadore and Glendaragh on the west, and Mount 
Kennedy and Woodstock on the east. There is no 
doubt much that will amply repay the leisurely Visitor ; 
hut we must not linger among thcrti. Newtown village 
is a long and populous, but by no means attractive, 
place, and there is a sad array of mendicants waiting 
about ready to fasten on the stranger, or to surround 
the doors of the coaches which stop there. 

Ashford Inn, or the Inn at Neivrath Bridge, might 
very well he taken as the centre from ivhich to make 
two or three excursions, and also to enjoy a little fish¬ 
ing. The chief attraction here is the Devirs Glen,— 
the great rival of the Dargle and the Glen of the Downs. 
Like the former, it is a long narrow pass, or rather a 
deep cleft, formed, as it would seem, by the parting 
asunder of the living rock. But the Devirs Glen is 
larger than the Dargle, and more stern and sombre in 
character. This, indeed, is what characterizes it, and 
the preference will be given either to it or to the 
Dargle according as the more strictly beautiful or the 
sterner aspects of Nature are most in unison ivith the 
taste and the feelings. The Glen of the Downs is of 
quite another character, and cannot be properly com¬ 
pared with either. Along the narrow bottom of the 
glen the river Vartry forces its way around and over 
the massy fragments of rock that fill the channel, and 
rushes sparkling and foaming along as if impatient of 
the hindrances to its progress. The sides of the glen 
rise up rugged and precipitous. On the one hand is a 
luxuriant hanging wood; the other is bare, but the 
more pleasing from the contrast of its gray crags to the 
verdure opposite. At the end of the glen is a noble 
waterfall—the Vartry pouring over the black rock in 
one sheet, and falling at once a hundred feet into the 
dark pool below. The Vartry has at all times a 
much larger volume of water than the Dargle, and the 
fall is always a very striking one—none the less so 
from the absence of foliage ; when the river is in flood 
it is said to be exceedingly grand. The glen of the 
Dargle is wanting in this feature : and Powerscourt 
Waterfall, though so much loftier, is certainly not com¬ 
parable with this in grandeur. The views from the 
banks above the DeviPs Glen are very fine,—hut the 
Dargle is finer. 

There is another very pleasing glen in this neigh- 
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bonrhooil, a A’W n lles north of Ashford—GItn Dunran. 
It is two nti!cs long, narrow, and finely wooded. It 
must not be eompircJ with (lie more famous otic we 
hare been aisillng, but it is a lorely spot. 

Close by Ashford is the classic demesne of Hosanna, 
the property of D. Tighe, Hsq. Here it was tlial the 
charming Irish poetess, Mrs. Ughe, wrote the beautiful 
poem of' Psyche,’ The grourds arc especially famous 
for Ihttf tnagniCccnl trees. These impart to it a statc- 
lincsi toch as few of the frlsli par hi possess, and not 
many Kngluh ojcs surpass.’ It Ii said In Curry’s 
MlandbooV for Ireland,' that “this wcll-wooJed de- 
mrsne contains among its senerable trees some of the 
finest old oahs and Spanuh chestnuts in the country." 
Many of (hem would d'gtdfy one of the finest paths in 
Kent. Along the road which passes the demesne they 
form an almost malebless avinur. One noble patriarch 
stands out quite aptrt In tbe road,~>to tlie no small 
danger, as it would appear, of coaches ttiTcIlIng that 
way, but certainly adding much to the picturesque 
beauty of this bit of road. 

Before quilting this locality, let us add that the 
rirtr Vartry, aflrr it leases the DevH’s Glen, and being 
joined by two or three small afllncnts, rapandt into a 
good-stred stream, pastes by Ashford and Newra’h, 
and soon approschri tbe sra. But here a landbanh 
has fi>rmcd and presented its egress: the river, in con¬ 
sequence, bai expanded to tbe right and ten, mahing a 
narrow lagoon, two inilei in length, which is hnown ns 
Broad Lough, at the southern end of which, by the 
town of U'ichlow, a mile and a half below its original 
outlet, it flows into Ujc sea. The sandbank is called, 
the Marragh. 

M'icklost; Ahklow, 

Wichlow, though the county and atslac-town, Is a 
mtserahle-Iooltng p’ace. It iiai a. rather considerable 
corn-trade, and a few small trading vessels; but else 
it appears to have little commerce of any htncl, and 
to be altogether a neglected locality. The town and the 
people seem alihe disheartened: even the fishery is 
not looked after. Tlicrc is not much to be seen in the 
town. Of the old castle there are a few unimportant 
vestiges remaining on a steep roek, which projects into 
the sea by the entrance of Broad Lough. It hears the 
name of the Black Castle. There arc also some re¬ 
mains of the Abbey which was founded here in the 
reign of Henry III. These, with a doorway of the old 
church, are all that remain to attest the former conse¬ 
quence of the town, or to recall the recollections of its 
history. 

Nor is there much of beauty in the town, or its im¬ 
mediate vicinity, to attract the stranger; and It Is, 
therefore, seldom visited. It Is, Indeed, almost only 
noteworthy as an example—unhappily not a rare thing 
to meet with—of an old decayed Irish town. But so 
looked at, it may he regarded with some interest; and 
there is something in the appearance of the people 
and their bouses, and cabins also, noteworthy. The 
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heights about Wicklow nfTord some fine sea views; and 
the bold blulT promontory of Wicklow Head, with tbe 
lighthouses, is a feature that a painter of coast scenery 
would stay to sketch. All along'here, and roiiid to 
Wicklow, the coast is a drifting sandbank; as dreary 
and unhappy-looking ns a coast-line well can be. 

And the country inland between these towns is 
lintdiy better. Much of it is a boggy was e, un- 
drained, and profitless, except where peat is dog. 
And the people are as poor as the land. Miseralle 
clay cabins, with only a hole in the hadly-thatchcd 
roof for a chimney—damp, rotten-looking plac«s—arc 
the ordinary dwellings; and nothing about them gives 
a sign of there being any greater prosperity than the 
cabins themselves would suggest. Kven the pig is 
looked for in vain. There arc some better places here 
and there, hut the district generally appears tlorooghly 
pOTcrty-strickcn. 

Arklow ii now a much more important town tiian 
Wicklow, It is the most populous town tu the county. 
At the census of 1811 there were C,237 inhabitants in 
the parish of Arklow, of whom 3,221 resided in the 
town. It is situated on the estuary of the Avoca, at the 
; southern extremity of the county. Between the town 
and the sea there is n wide strip of coast, a drifting 
sandy waste, only relieved by the ‘'dunes," or hillocks 
of loose shifting sand. The haven is in good part 
filled with sand, and of little uso except for boats and 
Very light vessels. Along the creek is a gathering of 
poor clay cabins, called llic I'ishery. The town itself, 
or at least the business part of it, stretches up a slight 
ascent nearly parallel to the river, hut not close to it. 
Tlic river is crossed by a long rude bridge of eighteen 
arches, and on the Wicklow side of it there are a few 
poor-liouiet. 

Arklowhas fit dtiTercnt times been the scene of some 
: stout contests. The castle, the chief olijcct of the ae- 
' saiiants, was built in the reign of John, and was dis¬ 
mantled by Oliver Cromwell. The last lime Arklow 
was m.ide a battle-field was as late as l/fio. Tho 
** rebel army,” under the guidance and command of 
i Father Murphy, had surprised and taken Wexford, 

I and now, above 20,000 strong, determined to march 
upon Dublin. Flushed with success, they summoned 
I Arklow ta surrender; but (here was in it a stout¬ 
hearted garrison of 1,C00 men, commanded by General 
Needham, who had no thoughts of yielding. The rebels 
succeeded in forcing their way into the lower part of 
tho town, which they set fire to and destroyed. In 
tho upper town the fight was protracted till nightfall, 
when the insurgents were repulsed with fearful loss. 
Father JlurpJjy was among the slain. Had they not 
been checked at Arklow, it is believed the misguided 
men might have reached the capital.. 

There is not much that is characteristic or interesting 
in Arklow. Of the castle there is a mere fragment left: 
it stands at the end of the town, against the barracks. 
The church is a large and substantial modern pile. 
.There are no othet public buildings that call for re- 
I mark. The houses generally, in the principal street, 
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are respectaWe ; there is a good inn; and there must 
be some amount of business. But there is an unhappy 
listlessness hanging about the place, which is very 
uncomfortable. Once, Arklow had an important and 
prosperous fishing-trade; and there is still a large 
number of fishing-boats belonging to the town. But 
the fishing has greatly fallen ofi*. The herrings—the 
fish chiefly taken—are said to have left the coast. The 
night we stayed there, however, there was a very large 
take of them; and that there is a ready market for 
them was proved by the fact that the whole quantity 
was purchased at once by a person from Liverpool, 
who was liere wdth a small vessel, on ‘ the look out.’ 
Indeed, we strongly suspect that if some English spirit 
could be infused into the Arklowites — Liverpool or 
North Country energy, and South Coast skill—the 
fishing would be again as of yore, or better. Improve¬ 
ment is sadly wanting here. The Arklow boats are 
clumsy half-decked things ; and the nets are hardly 
half the size of those used by the Brighton or Hastings 
crews. The boatmen, too, would cut an odd figure 
beside the blulT many-jacketed Deal or Hastings fisher¬ 
men. It would do an Arklo^v man some good to go 
to one of these places, or to Brighton, for a month 
or two. 

The houses in the principal street, we said, are gene¬ 
rally respectable; but then the rest are mostly very 
poor. The Fishery is the ^vorst part. There all the 
houses are mere clay cabins—many of them with one 
•window, and not a bit of garden, or even yard, and all 
that were looked into W’ere dark, miserable, almost with¬ 
out furniture, and very filthy : yet we were assured at 
Arklow that the poor there are comparatively •well 
off.” 

The country west of Arklow is not often visited by 
tbc tourist; nor is there very much to reward him. Yet 
perhaps a journey by Croaghan Kinshlla to Aughrim, 
and thence up the glen toward Lugnaquillia, would 
repay the pedestrian ; tbc roads would hardly do for 
cars. On tbc slopes of Croaghan Kinsclla is pas"sed 
Ibc celebrated Wicklow Gold Mine: “our Lagenian 
Mine,” as Moore lias it— 

** Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine; 

But if in pursuit wc go deeper, 

Allured by the gleam that shone, 

Ah 1 false as the dream of the slccjicr, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone.*' 

This is nearly true now, but there was a time when it 
was regarded in a very difierent light. There had for 
rome years been a vague report current that gold had 
been found in this neighbourhood ; when, “ in the )*car, 
17 OG, a piece of gold, in weight about half an ounce, was 
found by a man grossing the BalHnvalley stream, the 
report of wlucli discovery operated so powcrfall}' upon 
the minds of the peasantry, that every* employment was 
forsaken, the benefits of agriculture abandoned, and 
the fortunes of Aladdin, or AU Baba, were the great 
originals they liojiod to imitate. Such infatuation,” 
continues our author, “called for the interference of 


Government; and accordingly a party of the Kildare 
militia -^vere stationed on the banks of the rivulet, to 
intercept the 'works and break the illusion —which, 
by the way, seems rather an Irish method of employing 
soldiers. They might occupy the “ diggings*’ and 
intercept the works, hut think of a regiment being 
ordered to “break the illusion!** However, the illu¬ 
sion was broken somehow. The same writer says, that 
“during the short space of two months spent by these 
inexperienced miners in examining and washing the 
sands of the Ballinvalley stream, it is supposed that 
2,666 [which is a mighty nice calculation] ounces of 
pure gold were found, which"sold for about £10,000.” 
Having driven off the gold-finders, the Government 
undertook to open mines ;• and the works were carried 
on till 1V9S, when all the machinery was destroyed 
by the insurgents. The works were renewed in 1801; 
hut being found not sufficiently productive to repay 
the expenses, were eventually discontinued. “The 
quantity of gold found while the stream-works were 
under the management of Government, appears to 
have been inferior to that collected by the peasantry, 
amounting to the value of £3,675 7s* 11-arf.** (^Wright: 
‘ Scenes in Ireland*) Evidently the Government 
workers, with all their machinery, were very unlucky, 
or Croaghan’s stock of gold was soon exhausted; 
or perhaps there was some mistake in counting up 
the 2,666 ounces. It is mentioned in Curry’s ‘ Hand- 
Book of Ireland,’ that “ a London Company had been 
engaged in streaming for gold, as it is termed, for 
these two years past . • • . but the results were not 
such as to induce them to proceed.” A few labourers, 
it is added, continued to be employed by them without 
any regular superintendence; “ a fixed sum being paid 
for whatever gold they may find.” Even this casual 
searching is now discontinued; hut there yet prevails 
a lingering belief among the peasantry, that there is 
still gold in Kinsclla, and only the ‘lucky man’ is 
wanting. Many an anxious look, wc doubt not, is 
turned on the brook when it has been ‘roarin’in spate;* 
but we fear, as one of the peasantry of whom wc had 
been asking some questions oddly said, “it will never 
touch California.” 

Croaghan Kinsclla is nearly 2,000 feet above the 
sea, lifting his head high above his neighbours for miles 
around. The summit commands a prospect both wide 
.and magnificent. The little town of Tinahcnly has 
nothing to lead the wayfarer aside. It was destroyed 
by the rebels in 1708, and has been rebuilt in a neater 
style than usually prevails in such sequestered places; 
there is an inn which -will afibrd accommodation, if 
that route he taken. Aughrim, wliicli lies in the 
route wc pointed out, is quite a mountain village, rude 
and poor, hut very picturesque :—a collection of stone 
and clay cabins by the river’s side, and hacked by bare 
mountains. Glen Aughrim, which commences here, 
in its way very fine. There arc no soft cultivated 
slopes, but, instead, a genuine wild mountain glen, a 
swift stream running along the bottom, the vast mfUJS of 
Croaghan Moira rising full in front. The road cou* 
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tinucs Ixsule the A ugh rim rircr to Augharanagh Bar* 
rack. For tome lime the plant of the Wicklow moun* 
Uin», the lofty Lugnaqullllt, hat been illrecily before 
u«, anti here Ui huge form blockt farther progress for* 
ward. The road on the right will lead to DrurngofT 
Bridge, where there is another barrack—anolher of the 
many erected after the insurTcction; the road is a 
portion of what is called the ‘ great mllijary road,’ it 
baTing been conilmcled on the same occasion, In order 
to open a way Into this wild mountain district. At 
Druingoir Bridge the rambler will find something more 
pleasant than a barrack—a very comfortable hotel. TIjc 
ascent of I.ugnaquilIIa (not terj* often made) is best 
made from the road between Augharnnagh Barracks and 
DrurngofT. It is said to be by no means dlfncull—but 
we hare not made trial thereof. A guide can be had, 
if dcilrctl, at DrurngofT inn. Lugnaquillia is 3,039 feet 
ahore Uie sea; and 2,500 fret above the bottom of the 
Talley. On the summit is a sort of cromlech, known 
as Fierce’s Table. Tlic prospect it said to be un¬ 
matched from the mountains of Wcklow—but the 
visitor will be fortnntte who meets with a suitable day 
for it. liven when all Is clear on the summit, it it very 
seldom that the plains and the extreme distance are 
free from mist. 

DrurngofT Bridge crosses the river Avonbeg, which 
rises among the mountains some miles higher, and after 
flowing through Glcnmalure, unites with the Avonmorc 
at the cclebralnl Meeting of the ^Ya^e^t. Tlial part 
of the glen which is above DrurngofT is inconceivably 
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grand. But then the grandeur is that arising from the 
savage majesty of Nature. There is nothing of the 
placid or henutiful here. All is sterile, desolate; forbid¬ 
ding, as it would seem, the prciciico of man. But 
man has been here piercing into the very heart of the 
mountains. The lead-mines are extensive and produc¬ 
tive. Indeed the glen itself is said to owe its name to 
its mineral treasures—Glenmalure signifying the ‘glen 
of much ore.’ High up the Avonbeg precipitates itself 
over a long rocky shelf, and forms the Ess Waterfall. 
Immediately below Dnimgoff the glen is hardly less 
grand, and it assumes gradually, as it descends, a 
gentler character. But the proper way to sec it through 
its whole extent is upwards, and it can be conveniently 
so sisited from Wooden Bridge in the Vale of Avoea. 
From DrurngofT the road to Laragh .and GIcndalongh 
exhibits to great advantage this ]>ortion of (he Wicklow 
Mountain range, j 

Tun Vali: or Avoca. 

Tlie route wc have just indicated has its attractions 
for the lover of the wilder and grander scenery; but 
that we arc now to speak of delights every one. It is 
the Llangollen of Ireland. 

On leaving Arklow, the proper course for tourists lies 
through the demesne of Sheldon Abbey. There is a 
high road, but the Earl of Wicklow very liberally per¬ 
mits the stranger cither to walk or drive through his 
grounds, and accordingly he will do well to avail him- 
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self of the privilege, and save seven miles of dull road. 
Sheldon Abbey is the most celebrated mansion at this 
end of Wicklow. It is a modern gothic -structure of 
very ornate character. The situation is low, but as 
much has been made of its capabilities as possible. 
The grounds are of great extent and of great beauty, 
though not kept in as good condition as in English 
parks where the owner is resident. Some of the roads 
too, on the outskirts of the de/nesne, are bordered by 
lines of beeches, which form rich umbrageous avenues, 
with pleasant peeps between. From the grounds of 
Sheldon, you may pass into those of Ballyarthur, the 

seat of-Bayly, Esq. These are especially worth 

visiting. The house is not large, but plain and sub¬ 
stantial, like a moderate*sized old English manor- 
house. The grounds afford shady walks, with delicious 
prospects : one immediately behind the house is espe¬ 
cially worthy of note, Ballyarthur seems, in short, one 
of the most enjoyable residences in all Wicklow ; just 
the house and grounds one might wish for—if one 
had Fortunatus’ Cap—as a resting-place in these our 
later days. 

From Ballyarthur we pass into the famous Vale. 
Wherever the English language is read, the beauties of 
the Vale of Avoca are known; and so long as music 
married to sweet verse finds admirers, its loveliness 
will be verdant: 

" There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet.” 

The Vale of Avoca is indeed extremely beautiful. It 
is a cheerful open valley, several miles long, nowhere 
closing into a glen, nor expanding so as to leave the 
opposites sides unconnected, but gently widening as 
it descends ; it is everywhere a delightful companion¬ 
able dale. The Avoca flows along the midst with a 
still quick current, but never disturbing the placid 
character of the scenery. The hills on either hand are 
lofty, varied in surface and in outline, and presenting 
new and always pleasing combinations at every turn. 
The valley is now thickly covered with rich dark 
masses of foliage, and presently sprinkled over with 
single trees, or detached groups, of light feathery form. 
Sometimes the trees climb the mountain sides; at 
others the slopes are only covered with bright verdure, 
and again they are bare, rugged, and precipitous. And 
yet with all this beauty the stranger is apt at first to 
question whether it he equal to its fame. The hard of 
Erin has stamped on it the title to such superlative 
loveliness, that the vision which has been formed of it 
can hardly he realized. It is forgotten that he has 
associated with its natural charms a moral claim on his 
admiration: 

Yet it was not that Na(ure had slied o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and briglitost of green; 

was ?iot her soft magic of streamlet or hill,— 

Oh I no—it was something more exquisite still. 

T was that friends, the hclov’d of my bosom, were near, 
VHio made ev’ry dear scene of enchantment more dear; 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve 
When we see them reflected from looks that w’C love.” 


With such associations and feelings to heighten her beau¬ 
ties, we too tnight admit the pre-eminence of Avoca. 

The spot we have now arrived, at is the ^Second 
Meeting of the Waters,’—sometimes said to he that 
Moore has celebrated ; hut this is evidently an error, 
as the poet has liimself in a note to the passage ex¬ 
plained his allusion to he to the confluence of ‘‘ the 
rivers Avon and Avocawhereas this is the meeting 
of the Auglirim and the Avoca. This is a charming 
scene. Not alone have we here the meeting of the 
rivers, hut of the glens also, many and lovely. And 
then the views both up and down the vale are full of 
hcat^L}^ While here, too, the visitor should, if possible, 
ascend the heights of Knocknamokill, for the sake of 
the wider prospect not only down the vale hut over 
Arldow to the sea. (Cut, No. 6.) 

This Second Meeting of the Waters is otherwise called 
Wooden Bridge ; close to the bridge is the chief resting- 
place of tourists. Wooden Bridge Hotel is said to he, 
“ with the exception of Quin’s, at Bray, the most gene¬ 
rally frequented by tourists of all the Wicklow houses 
of entertainment.’' (^Currij^s ' Hand-Book of Ireland/) 
Higher up there is another tourist’s house, the Avoca 
Inn. 

Ascending the vale some way, and having passed 
Newbridge—a very pretty spot—quite a new feature 
opens in the landscape. The mountain sides are for 
some distance literally riddled with the works of the 
copper mines. These are the Ballymurtagh and Cron- 
bane mines, the most extensive and valuable copper- 
mines in Wicklow; the Cronbane mine has juelded 
nearly 2600 tons of copper ore in one year. The quan¬ 
tity raised is not now so great, but there are yet above 
a thousand men employed in the two mines. It cannot 
of course be said that the works add to the beauty or 
even picturesqueness of the scenery, but the strange sca¬ 
rification of the mountain sides, the apparently almost 
inaccessible spots in which some of the working gear is 
placed, and the enormous slow-moving water-wheels, 
certainly give a very peculiar and striking character 
to it. An iron tramroad is carried from these mines to 
Arklow haven. 

The First Meeting of the Waters, (Cut No. 7,) that 
which Moore has sung of, is even more beautiful than 
the other, and the general prospect of the vale more 
impressive. ^Tlie Avonheg has rolled down from Glen- 
damore a rapid mountain stream; the Avonmore* is 
gentle and placid as a lowland river. All around— 
along the valley, in the water, and on the heights—is 

luxuriant foliage. The hills are bold and lofty, their 

/ 

* We asked a countiyman the meaning of these names; 

“ Sure, then,” said he, ^^Amn is a river, and heg (which he 
pronounced htg) is little ;* and —is more little? '^AhI 

no— 7nore is great; and so it is just the great river and the 
little river.” Moore was mistaken in speaking of the meeting 
of '^the rivers Avon and Avoca.” On the maps they arc 
written as vre have said, and we were assured they are 
called there: they take the name of Avoca after their con¬ 
fluence, and retain it, as w'c have seen, to the estuai^" at 
Arklow. 
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tidci well corcrcd with trees { gray engs ptotruillng 
from leafy canopies, Of soft sunny slopes of hrightcit 
Tcnlurc. On clllirr side other galleys open and cxldhit 
fresh Icautie*. In the distance are mountain summits 
clad in aJjfiaJ hues, aid the higher grounds are equally 
delightful. U It as sweet a spot wherein to spend a 
summer with good company oi even a poet could 
desire. 

The castellated mansion seen un the hill is Castle* 
Howard, the scat of Sir Halph Howard—a modern 
structure, more eminent for its noble site than fur its 
beauty. Tlie views from it and from the grounds are, 
at will be readily imagined, of surpassing beauty. Our 
way onward lies along the Vale of Avon ; the tourist 
may pass through the demesne of Avondale, which is 
three miles long, nud very charming, with the Avon- 
more winding through the midst the whole distance. , 
Thence he panes by Bathdnim, and along the road | 
which keeps above the Avnnmore to Laregh, Tlicre is 
another road from the Meetings Bridge to Bathdrum 
along the higher grounds by Cssilc-Howanl, which, 
though perhaps not so besutiful as that through 
Avondale, Is shorter, and affords wider and very fine 
prospects. 

GLtarsLOL'oit. 

Very striking is the first glimpse of Glcndaloiigh. 
You proceed from Larigh up a mountain road, which 
appears to have an outlet only by a narrow pass at the 
further end; but a slight turn brings before you first 
a few rude coitages, then a round tower, which rears its 
tall head beyond, with apparently icreral ruined build¬ 
ings spread around it { and as a back-ground is a dark 
hollowed coomb, fanned by perpendicular rocks of 
great altitude, which then fait back into routirilain 
slopes. It is not till you are nearer that the lakes 
become visihleunless, Indceil, you ascend the hill- 
tide somewhat—a point from which as good a genera] 
conception of the whole glen, and lakes, and antiquities, 
can be obuined at anywhere. (Cut, No. 8.) 

Long before you get near the ruins a crowd of beg- 
gars has beset you, intreating alms by the recital cf 
every kind of distress; others beg you to purchase 
fragments of rock or crystal. Next come some tw’o 
or three wild-looking fellows, who each assures you 
that he if the best possible guide, and no other knows 
anything in comparison with him, and, moreover, he 
won’t dcceise your honour svUli any false lies at nil. 
You will do well to escape from the annoyance by 
selecting one; let him lead you round to all the 
sights, tell you all the legends, induct you into St. 
Kevin's Bed, and persuade you, if he can, that you 
arc one of the knowingest gentlemen and best walkers 
he has been along with in oU the years he h-as 
been there; submit to It all patiently, and you will 
then be left to stroll obout in quiet and at leisuro 
afterwards and sec things for yonrsclt. Some of tJie 
books have recommended particular guides; and tlio 
men themselves boast of the great folks and line writers 
they have conducted. " And it’s myself that was Mrs. 


HaU's guide, Ood bless her! and mure power to her! 
and many a good word she has bestowed upon me 
therefore," says one; while another claims Sir Walter 
Scott, and n third Is contint with Mr. Frasi r. On the 
whole, there is nut much choice between the three, fur 
just so many there are. We tried two, and gossipped 
with the third, and moreover climbed into St. Kevin’s 
Bed, nud therefore arc privileged to speak auihorita- 
tivcly. Wc would just as soon credit one os the other; 
their power in fabling nppearing, as f,r ns we could 
Judge, iicarly balanced—the older one had the larger 
store and moro experience, but llic younger was the 
more vivacious, 

'Tlio name it luggcilive of the character of the place; 
flUn-da-lough, is the glen of the two lakes. The lakes 
lie In a deep hollow between Immcnic mountains, whose 
sides iii« bare and precipitous from the valley to the 
height of some three or four hundred feet. The 
further end seems entirely closed in, hut there is a 
narrow end alrrust impassable ravine, down whose 
roggtd bed the Clcnealo, the chief feeder of the lakes, 
forces its way. Tlie other stream wli’ch supplies the 
lakes has to leap over n lofty wall of rock, forming n 
walcrfdl, railed from It the roolanas. 7’he glen is 
about three miles long; |hc upper lough Is a mile 
long, and nearly a quarter of a mile wide. It is around 
this lough that the wilder features of the glen arc 
combined; and noiliing hardly can he finer or more 
sublime than the scene from its bosom as night is 
setting in, and heavy storm-clouds arc gathering over 
the mountain summits, and thin gray mists are creeping 
along the sides of the clifis which rise in frowning 
blackness at once friun the wrater, and the deep purple 
waves arc curling up and lashing menacingly'against 
the boat, as the wind sweeps along in a hollow pro¬ 
longed sough. 

It is here that tome little height up the rock is (be 
famous Bed of Sr. Kevin. It is a hole piercing into 
the rock far enough and large enough to admit two or 
three persons at a time. Hire it was that the famous 
St. Kevin retreated, in order to escape from the perse¬ 
cutions of love and the allurements of ihe world. *1110 
reader of course knows the legend—all the world 
knows it —as told by Moore, how 

By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er; 

Where the cliff hangs high aud steep, 

Young St. Ketin stole to sKcp: 

‘ Here, at least,' 1 c calmly said, 

* Woman ne’er shall find my bed.’ 

Ah J the good saint little knew 
What that wily sex can dot" 

The rest it is needless to repeat. Since St. Kevin so 
ungallantly hurled the fair Kathleen from his chamber 
into the deep waters below—and it is fourteen hundred 
years ago—every lady who has ventured there has 
home a charmed ViU, for so the good saint in his re¬ 
morse prayed it might he. More than a few fair Jadies 
have tested the charm in our day by scrambling into 
the Bed, and all have returned in safety. But besides 
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the immunity purchased at so costly a price by that 
Kathleen, there is a living Kathleen here, as guardian an¬ 
gel of the rock, whose whole care is to avert all chances 
of a mishap in the adventure. This Kathleen is unhap¬ 
pily not so lovely as her namesake, but she has (what 
is of more importance here) a strong hand and a steady 
foot. She lives in a dog-liole of a cabin up among the 
rocks, and gets a living by helping all hardy adven¬ 
turers into St. Kevin’s bed. She has been here, she 
says, for above thirty years. The scramble into the 
Bed is certainly rather a rough one, and it looks dan¬ 
gerous, as you have to crawl along a narrow ledge of 
rocks which overhangs the water: but the danger is 
merely in appearance ; by the assistance of the guide, 
and the help of Kathleen’s hand at the critical point, 
the least skilful climber might get up without difficulty. 
Inside the cave are numerous names and initials of 
those wdio have accomplished the feat: among others, 
Kate “will point out that of Sir Walter Scott, though it 
is not easy to decipher it. Scott’s ascent into the Bed 
is told by Lockhart, in a letter printed in the ‘Life.* 
The danger, he says, has been exaggerated 5 Yet I 
never was more pained than when, in spite of all re¬ 
monstrances, he would make his way to it, crawling 
along the precipice. He succeeded, and got in ; the 
first lame man that ever tried it. After he was gone, 
^Ir. Plunkett told the female guide he was a poet. 
Kathleen treated this with indignation, as a quiz of 
Mr. Attorney’s. ‘ Poet! ’ said she : * the devil a bit of 
lum ; but an honourable gentleman : he gave me half- 
a-crown.*" 


There is a marvellously fine echo in this glen. One 
of the guides, a man of Stentorian voice and leathern 
lungs, chaunts, in a delectable sort of slow sing-song, 
that might he heard a mile almost, Moore’s legend 
of St. Kevin, and the echo rings it out again to the 
last syllable clear as a bell. Pat then shouts a heap of 
nonsense, adds some Irish, and winds up with an 
Hibernian ' Och, arrah! ’ All this is duly returned, 
and the Irish is done as sharply, and the brogue hit off 
as nicely as though native to it. 

The Seven Churches, as the ruins are called (and 
oftentimes the whole place is so named from them), are 
at the lower end of the glen. They consist chiefly of 
'vvhatis called the cathedral; of the chapel of the Virgin; 
a church, with a turret at the end, 'which is commonly 
called St. Kevin’s Kitchen: these,'with some other 
remains of buildings, and the vestiges of several stone 
crosses, are, with a round tower, contained within an 
enclosure which is still used as a grave-yard. Other 
ruins of churches are to he seen within a short distance. 
Why such buildings, and so many of them, should be 
placed in a spot like this, seems quite unaccountable; 
but there is evidence that there was an ecclesiastical 
establishment here in the fiftli or sixth century, and 
that it was several times plundered and devastated jn 
succeeding years. Glcndalough was early constituted a 
bishopric, and it so continued till it was united with 
the see of Dublin : even now the full title of the Mc' 
tropolitan is Archbishop of Dublin and Glcndnlongh. 

The ruins are remarkable, and have been the subject 
of much inquiry. We cannot afford space to enter 
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into an examinntion <jf tticin.—tind indml to nttenipl 
to do *0 wonM involve on amount of nnliquirion detail 
lliat would be quite cut of jdneo bere, We may juU 
notice In a few words llie Roand Tower, os tlint is a 
kind of structure always regarded willi curiosity, This 
tower is fifteen feet in diameter at tbe base, and tapers 
very gradually to tlie summit} it is 110 fiet higli. 
Ori"inally It was crowned by a conical roof, but that 
is pone. The entrance is by a tnrrow nrclicd doorway, 
the bottom of which Is eleven feet from the ground. 
The upper windows are s cry narrow. It is constructed of 
rubble stones of dilfercnl sizes, but arranged in regti’ar 
courses. The question, tVhat could these towers have 
been intended forT has always been a hard problem for 
antiquaries. Many solutions have been proposed, but 
none is yet admitted as demonstrable. It bas teen 
suggested that they were beacons, dwelling-places for 
anchorites, lepalchrci, and many other things esen 
stranger than these, till some were ready to believe, as 
an Irishman Lintcil, th.tt they were just built " to puzzle 
posterity.” Tlie cpliuon that seemed most to prevail 
among the learned was, tint they were * rire-lowcrs,' 
where the siercd fire was kept alive; and it has been 
Slid that this opinion Is countenanced by vague tradi¬ 
tions still existing among the peasantry. Rut since the 
publication of Mr. Pctric’i Essay on the Round Towers 
of Ireland, that hypotlwsis is less stoutly maintained, 
and there is a growing belief that tliey were erected by 
the Christian ecclesi.attics who were settled in Ireland 
et a very early period. Jfr. Petrie thinks they were 
intended to serve at once for keeps, or places of sccuviiy 
from marauders, and for belfries. That they were meant 
to serve os strongholds we Lave very little doubt. 
Their position, too, ohvayi in connection with an 
ecclesiastical establishment, would seem to indicate 
that they were used as places of refuge by the eccle- 
s’astics. The character and style of construction of 
the buildings prove, ns S'c think, that they arc of a 
later date than the worship of Raal. In a svord, we 
believe that they were certainly the keeps of reVgions 
establishments ; but of their other use or uses we arc 
not so well satisfied. Jfr. Petrie has laboriously and 
with great acumen investigated the matter, and be is 
convinced that they arc belfries; and his opinion is 
entitled to the greatest respect. 

If the visitor is disposed to stay here a day or two 
to eiiminc these various objects at leisure, and to 
explore the neighbourhood (which is very grand), he 
will find decent accommodation at the little inn just by 
the church. It is well to spend a night here. The 
gloomy lake, grand as it appears in the day, becomes 
infinitely more so as the sun is sinking behind the hills, 
just glancing upon their summits, and leaving in deepest 
gloom the glen and the lakes. Having stayed at 
»lght in the glen as long as we could discern an 
0 ject, we rc'olved to see it by tbe earliest dawn in the 
morning. Long before the sww we were tbere, and 
truly the spectacle that greeted us was a glorious one. 

he atmosphere was charged with a heavy mist, which 
settled low and thick in the glen ; but by-and-by the 


sun began to touch with a straggling ray upon the 
loftiest points, and then as the cITect of his beams be¬ 
came felt, the mists seemed to sink into the gloomy 
liollow, a darker ond heavier shadow settled on the 
valley, the mists steamed upwards, just catching as 
they ascended a momentary glance of the sun, and then 
vanishing; the lops of the precipices bcc.amc tenderly 
illuminated—and suddenly the glen was spanned by a 
rainbow that seemed melting into the tinted haze that 
clung about it. All the forms of the hills and cllfTs and 
lakes were there, but oil evanescent. It was one of the 
marvellous pictures of Turner changed into reality. 
The visitor nmy not sec it thus, but be may see it 
under some cqimlly grand effect of sun and shadow. 

l/ough D.in and Lough Tay, two of the largest of 
the Wicklow lakes, are usually visited from the Round- 
wood Inn at Toghcr,—a house much frequented by 
tourists, on account of its serving as a convenient centre 
from which to visit, besides I.uggala and the Loughs, 
the Devil’s Glen and the Seven Churches. But we 
may proceed to the Loughs direct from GIcndalough. 
The way thither is by the rough mountain road which 
at L.vragh turns northward behind the barracks. As 
there is a meeting of ro.ads at Laragh, the pedestrian 
must be c.ircful not to lake the wrong, which it is very 
easy to do, ns the right one hardly looks like a road, 
and one or two of the others seem to lie nearly in the 
required direction. Laragh, we may remark in passing, 
is a rude, poor village, but not unpieturesque; and its 
cabins and their inhabitants would supply some good 
studies to a skctcher. 

At Oldhridge, just at the foot of Lough Dm, will he 
seen a small firm-housc with an uncommon cheerful 
English * well-to-do ’ aspect j here a boat may be hired 
to carry } ou over the Lough : it is only hy means of a 
boat that I.ougb Dan can be pvoperiy seen. Lough 
D.vn is not very’ 1 trge, being only n mile and three 
quarters long, and nowhere half-a-mile across: but it 
is set within a frame of rugged mountains, which im¬ 
part to it a suflieicntly wild character. Slieve Bnkh is 
Its boundary on the eastern side, the Scar Mountain 
on the west, while directly in front rises the broken 
peak of the lofty Knocknacloghole. Erom the com¬ 
parative narrowness of the Lough and its winding 
course, it has somewhat the character of a broad, still 
river. The sides of the mountains, except at the 
Oldhridgc end, are bare, rugged, and steep. Masses 
of blue crag project boldly from among the furze-clad 
wastes and the broken and scattered grassy slopes, 
where a few sheep find scanty pasturage. As you sail 
In the morning over the black water, while the mists 
are slowly breaking away from the mountain sides, all 
seems to wear an air of desolate majesty. 

In order to visit Luggala you land where the Avon- 
more enters the Lough; but you should not land with¬ 
out first towing to the head of the lake, as that is per¬ 
haps, tbe \ cry finest part of it. Let us add, for the sake 
of "Waltonian tourists, that although the trout are not 
large, there are plenty of them in Lough Dan, and 
some good fishing may be bad there. A narrow wind- 
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ing valley, about two miles long, with the Avonmore 
flowing through it, lies between Lough Dan and Lough 
Tay. We will not stay to describe this pleasant vale, 
but we must, in passing, call attention to the spirited 
improvements that are being effected by the owner of 
this tract of country. The whole valley is being 
drained, the river turned into a more direct course, 
and an excellent road has been formed along the pass. 
Were there many such landlords in Ireland, we might 
hope for better days there yet. 

Lough Tay (Cut, No. 9) is much smaller than Lough 
Dan, being less than a mile long, and nowhere half a 
mile across, but it is more compact and lake-like, and 
it is generally regarded as the more beautiful. We 
confess to not sharing in this opinion. But Lough Tay 
is certainly very beautiful. It is encircled by lofty 
mountains, %vhicb in places rise almost precipitously 
from the water. The extensive plantations however 
take off much of the natural grandeur it would other¬ 
wise possess ; and the prevalence of spiry firs not only 
destroys the beauty which foliage might impart, hut 
very materially injures the picturesqueness of the scene. 
Lough Tay lies wholly wuthin the extensive and beauti¬ 
ful demesne of Luggala, of which it is of course the 
chief feature. 

From Luggala, the hlilitary Road will lead, by way 
of Sally Gap, to a couple more of the Loughs that are 
among the notabilities of Wicklow : they are well worth 
visiting. The road will afford some noble mountain 
views. From some of the heights on either hand, wdiich 
may easily be ascended, ^Yill be seen a long range of 


mountain summits, their peaks rising in grand per¬ 
spective beliind each other, and displaying as they 
recede the Vichest aerial effects. These mountains arc 
entirely desolate. In the maps they are marked as the 

uninhabited mountains.” So wild, desolate, and little 
knowm were they, that after the rebellion in 1798 a 
number of the rebels 'were able to maintain themselves 
among them for some years, under the leadership of one 
Dwyer. Ifc 'was not till the Military Road -was con-, 
structed through the district, after the outbreak in 1803, 
that there could be said to be any road over these 
mountains. This wild pass of Sally Gap, wdiere we 
now are, Wicklow Gap, and Glenmalure, were the only 
practicable entrances. 

The Lough Brays (or Breagh) lie both of them liigli 
up among the mountains, the one being 1,423 and the 
other 1,225 feet above the sea. Both lie in deep glens, 
and both are very fine. Upper Lough Bray is the lone¬ 
lier, and perhaps the grander; the Lower Lough is the 
more cheerful. The scenery around both is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. After visiting the Loughs, the pretty 
village of Enniskerry will be the object to he at¬ 
tained ; and Glencree might he seen on the way. Then 
from Enniskerry, by the Scalp, to Dublin. 

There is another route through which we intended to 
lead the tourist. That, namely, from Laragh or Glen- 
dalough up Glendassan, by Wicklow Gap, and along 
the desolate mountain roads to Polaphuca Waterfall, 
and thence to Blessington, returning in another direc¬ 
tion. But we do not recommend it unless our way¬ 
farer have a superabundance of time on hand. 
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THE LAKES OF KILLAKNEY. 


Twomonthiarepiitilnce we law Killamcy; butcvery 
locceeding day and night brfngi it more distinctly to 
our riiion. We loohcd upon thoie lakes and moun¬ 
tain* wiih •light hooV-Vnowltdgc oT them; vrc lost no 
enjoyment In the dreary labour of note-taking; we 
made no passing thoughts (sweet or bitter) prosaic, by 
attempting their registry. But Killamey, in its graceful 
and solemn aspects, In tunihine or in mist, will be to 
us "a joy for crer." 

"Ah! thst inch beinty, nrying in the light 
Of bring nature, cannot be pourtrty'd 
By word!, nor by the penril'i liJent iVlil} 

But if the property of him tJonc 
Who tub btbtid it, notctl it with ew, 

And in hit mind recorded it with lore.'* 

We hare not alluded to" bitter" tlioughlsunadrliedly. 
An eloquent and phllotpoUlcal French writer has de¬ 
scribed the ph^ticat coni rat Is which the neighbourhood 
of Killaroey presents;—" On approaching the Lakes 
of Kfliarney, and halting near the Abbey of Mueruti, 
we look upon two scenes esientlally diflerent. On 
one side, iincultiTatcd Iteldt, sterile bogt, monotonous 
plaint, where feeble tushes and roniumptire pines 
gloomily regetale, wide siretcbet of heath, intersected 
here and there by low rocks,*—this unvarying aspect, 
deiUtnte of all beauty in its wildness, prochimi only 
the poretty of Kalurc. U is impossible to imagine a ! 
more barren and deiolate tract. But on the other | 
lidc, a totally dilTercnt proipcct bursts on tbe view. 
At the foot of a chain of mountains, of gracefully varied 
outline, separated from each other by a succession of 
charming lakei, are spread rich and fertile plains, green 
and smiling meadows, fores(i, gay with ferns nnd 
verdant undergrowth ; here, fool shades, secret grottos, 
rayiterious caverns,—there, wide vittis, bold summits, 
an unbounded horizon; — the margin of the silver 
itrcams covered with luxuriant ilitubs,—everywhere, 
abundance, ricbneii, grace,—everywhere the extraordi¬ 
nary accident of Kalurc at once tnoit beauteous and 
most fruitful, Tliut, at one and the same time, two 
aipecti prcient themselves to the eye which arc abso¬ 
lutely opposed—hero the perfection of abundance, tlierc 
Abe extremity of barrennets.” 

Butthe" bitter" thoughts have tliclr sourccln feelings ' 
kindred to the analogy which M. Oustavo de Beaumont j 
**es in this Ids picture of Killarney.' lie says, " lx 
J* the Ihaoe of iREuann." The phytical contmts 
are here tomewhat overcharged; \>ut the contrast that j 
forces Itself upon our mind, between tho exquisite love- 
Imess of the inanimate creation and the debased con- 
tion of a portion of the noblest of God’s works that we 
tnce here nnd all around, mixes up the people mourn- 
“ lyin all remembrances of the scenery. The great 
question of the condition of Ireland is not to be under¬ 


stood in a rapid transit through a small portion of the 
country; but he that has looked upon any of the more 
afllicted districts of that land with bis own eyes, how- 
evrr imperfectly, h in a better position than before to 
weigh the mass of evidence, embarrassing and contra¬ 
dictory as It is, as to the extent, and causes, and 
possible remedies, of Ireland's great social disease. He 
will have learned one thing at least,—that the word 
' fsminc* is not a metaphorical expression svhieh means 
considerable distress, but the term which alone conveys 
the real state of Iiuman beings who would die for want 
of food, if help were not bestowed upon them. Good 
God I that there should be the bulk of a nation that 
cannot say, in holy trust, ** Give us this day' our daily 
bread!" 

Tilc journey from Dublin to Killarney is accomplished 
in less than lldttccn hours. The Great Southern and 
Western Railway carries you a hundred and forty-five 
miles, from Dublin to Mallow, in seven hours and a 
Iialf, This steady progress of twenty miles an hour 
enables the traveller to sec the country more advan¬ 
tageously than in an Ilnglish express-train. Yet what 
can we see worth recording in the rapid and monotonous 
transit by the iron road ? lYe first roll on through a 
tolerably fertile country, not badly cultivated, but 
presenting few remarkable objects. The Wicklow 
mountains linger in our view, with no rivals to break 
the monotony of tbe level. We pass through tbe 
Curragh of Kildare, and then gaze upon the ruined 
Cathedral and the myitetious Round Tower by its 
side. Now and then we descry a mansion on a hill 
slope, with fair plantations nnd smiling meadows, and 
n hamlet at its feet that we might fancy the abode of 
peace, did we not know what Irish hamlets for the 
most part are. In the distance Is the famous Rock of 
Dunamase, crowned with the ruins of the castle of 
Strowgbosv, the great EngUsK carl, who won the fortress, 
not by the strength of Ins arm, hut by marriage with 
the daughter of Slae Murrough, king of Leinster. It 
is strange that, with these marriages ond Intermarriages, 
in the early times of the conquest, there sliould have 
been six centuries of hatred between the Celt and the 
Saxon. Saxons and Kormans became one race in a 
century or two. But the Rock of Dunamase may solve 
the mystery, The wars of conquest were succeeded 
by the wars of religion; the castle of Strongbow was 
battered into ruin by tlie cannon of Cromwell, W^e 
ride on, Uwough large tracts of peat moss; but the 
distance Is varied by the bold outlines of the Slieve- 
blooin and the DevH’s-Bit mountains. It is a bleak 
country, with occasional patclies of fertility. There 
are towns about the line,—most with small trade, some 
dilapidated, all somnolent. They have to be awakened 
by the inevitable course of agricultural improvement, 
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when thousands of acres shall no longer he untilled, 
while Labour folds her hands and starves. At a 
hundred and seven miles from Dublin we reach the 
Limerick junction. Some twenty miles beyond is 
Kilmallock, the stronghold of the great Desmonds. 
Thirteen miles further, and we are near Buttevant, the 
land in which dwelt Edmund Spenser,—where 

^^Mulla mine whose waves I whilom taught to weep,” 

still flows,—where the Castle of Kilcoleman still exhibits 
a blackened ruin, telling of fire and slaughter rather than 
of the immortal ‘ Faery Queen.’ We have sad thoughts; 
and they are not brightened by the portentous beggary 
that we encounter when the train rests at Mallow. 

We have now forty miles to travel over by coach or 
car. In the immediate neighbourhood of Mallow the 
road is very beautiful, running by ‘‘hedge-rows green,” 
with occasional glimpses of the Blackwater river. 
About eight or ten miles beyond Mallow we enter the 
mountainous district. The only stage between Mallow 
and Killarney is Millstreet; and here the coach stops 
for a quarter of an hour, while the famished passengers 
groan over chops unrivalled in their grease and tough¬ 
ness, and ham that has been metamorphosed into solid 
salt. A dreary quarter of an hour!—disappointment 
within—an army of mendicants without! However 
hungry, we have consolation in the mountains before 
us; and soon the Paps lift their conical heads ; and 
then the Beeks tower over the plain in solemn grandeur; 
and we fancy that the Lakes are at hand. But we 


have still some miles of dreary hog to pass through, 
till at length the road is bounded by branching trees, 
and there are signs of opulence around us. But as yet 
we see no Lakes. At,a turn of the road we are in a 
long street, filled with gaping and importunate crowds: 
—it is Killarney. Here is want, and the simulation 
of want. According to Colonel Clarke, an Inspector 
of Unions in the West of Ireland, the beggars or 
Killarney have the faculty of thriving anyhow: ‘‘There 
is a regular class of professionals at Killarney, who have 
been supported by the public visiting there for many 
years ; they prefer begging to going into the workhouse, 
or receiving out-door relief; their condition has not 
materially deteriorated since the period of the distress; 
they pick up sufficient from a certain number of people 
about the country. A kind of freemasonry has always 
existed among the beggars of Killarney; they do not 
allow interlopers.” In five minutes we are out of the 
hubbub, galloping on a real ricketty Irish car towards 
the Victoria Hotel. The gates of an avenue ily open, 
—the Lake is at our feet. The most charming of inns 
is before us,—and the kindest of hostesses accords us 
a welcome that makes us at home in a moment. And 
now for dinner in right earnest. 

A gray evening. In the constant twilight of June 
we can dimly trace the outlines of the .mountains long 
after sunset. Thin clouds float slowly beneath their 
heads, and seem almost to kiss the lake. The moon is 
climbing the sky, “with how sad steps.” Ever and 
anon the quiet water is bright with one long^ silver 
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ittrak. Hot bow imall the lake lookt} how cloie 
icfri the rootiotaini. lilandi I they eppear no hip^er 
than buoyi! Will the morninp light glrc breadth nnd 
grandeur to the icenc f 

Sleci>“the ileep of fatigue for a few hoari—and 
then rcTcriet and loirowful remembrance». Facot 
auch ai we nerer taw till thii day, array thcmielret 
before ut. Soundt, inch at wc Iiare beard in the 
lolitiry wail of lotne one of the unhappy, but never 
before in the fearful clamour of a multitude, ring in 
oar cart. There If ipeechleii geitleulallon, too, more 
dread to recall than any touhd. Wc uicd to trail of 
Iriih beggary at a compound of mltcry and fun. At 
Mallow, and Millitreet, and Killimcy, there were 
proftijional beggsrt in nbundanee; but r\en with them 
the fun wtt gooe. There were other beggnri—pallid 
girli, boyi premtturrly old, tall tkelclont of men 
bendirg with tnanllion and not with yearr, mothert 
with nntmiling infanti vainly itrrlching lowardi the 
fevered breatt. And yet the worVhottiri, we were 
told, were open to all, and they were not filled. Many 
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of the beings (hat we saw would have been in their 
graves but for the pound of Indian meal a day that a 
humane law was allowing them during the tcniblo 
season of scarcity that precedes the harvest. It is a 
mystery. There is grievous error somewhere—perchance 
puilt, Wc fear that the bulk of happier English are 
not wholly guililess. We have not denied our purses, 
but we have not probed the esil. Wc have shut our 
eyes. We have dozed over the thricc-told tale. It is 
lime wc svere awake, and icarching into the root of 
the matter. 

Ilroad day. Wc look out upon the Lake in its 
beautiful repose beneath the shadows of the mounUins, 
and the diitempcretl dreams arc fled, to suggest serious 
and abiding thoughts. 

At some half mile from the Victoria Inn there is a 
considerable hill, upon which stand the remains of the 
church of Aghadoc. (Cm, No. 1.) It Is the most acccs- 
iiblc eminence from which wc can obtain an adequate 
view of the Uwer Lake. At the comer of the lane which 
leads to the bill, a guide presented himself—a sorrow- 
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stricken man. This was not a man of song and legend, 
of mirth and obsequiousness. He lived in a hovel, at 
the foot of the hill; he clung to his potato-holding— 
his potatoes had failed—and the dole of Indian meal 
was therefore withheld from him, under the clause of 
the Poor-Law Extension Act, which requires that no 
occupier of more than a quarter of an acre shall obtain 
outdoor relief. He was a fitting guide to a deserted 
church and a populous cemetery, where skulls and 
coffin-planks are scattered about in wild confusion,— 
one tenant of “the house appointed for all living** 
evicting another, as if the land-struggle ■were never 
to end. Within that mouldering doorway, the sole 
monument of the elaborate architecture of the old 
abbey, all is now a scene of desecration. The peasant 
kneels in pious agony at the head-stone of his father’s 
grave;—in a few years his father’s hones are bleaching 
in the mountain wind. 

Yes ! Killarncy is magnificent! 

In the distance Heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunned tams.^^ 

On the opposite shore of the lake beneath us, gigantic 
hills, clothed with magnificent timber to the water*s edge^ 
with “ cloud-capp’d ” heads, Toomies and Glena,* rising 
over these, the glowing Purple Mountain and the 
mighty Reeks ; the Lake studded with green islands ; 
every variety of outline—every combination df colour. 
Let us away, and look into the inmost bosom of this 
enchanting region ! A boat! — a boat! 

This is, indeed, a “ trim-built wherry,” and a fitting 
crew—four “ boys,” with frank Irish faces, that will 
light up under a joke. They have had a hard time, poor 
fellows ! Colonel Clarke, in his examination before the 
Lords’ Committee of the present year, on the operation 
of the Irish Poor-Law, told a sad tale:—“ This last 
summer the unfortunate state of the country entirely 
deterred persons from visiting Killarney; and so far 
from benefit being derived there, I was informed that 
the proprietor of the Victoria Hotel was a dead loser 

of £1000 by the season. 1 believe there were 

a great many boatmen thrown out of business. The 
visitors were so few at Killarney last summer, that, in 
fact, there was nothing dding of any sort.” Out of 
their privations, past and present, may they learn the 
rare virtue of prudence. Gerald GriiHn has described 
them, in ‘ The Collegians :*—“ Them boatmen arn’t 
allowed to dhrink anything while they’re upon the 
lake, except at the stations: but then, to make up for 
that, they all meet at night at a hall in town, where 
they stay dancing and dhrinking alt night, till they 
spend whatever the quollity gives ’em in the day. 
Luke Kennedy (that’s this boy) would like to save, if 
he could ; but the rest wouldn’t pull an oar with him, 
if he didn’t do as they do. So that’s the way of it. 
And sometimes afther being up all night a’most, you’ll 
see ’em out again at the first light in the mornin’.” 

At the helm of our boat sits what is here termed 
“a bugle.” John Spillane, one of the sons of a 
famous sire, was our musician and our steersman. He 


quietly told us what we were going to see; and when 
wc saw it had no superfluous raptures to bestow upon 
the genius —an excellent fellow, from the be¬ 

ginning to the end of our four,days* experience. Our 
crew, till we became better acquainted, were silent and 
reserved. We had a very light infliction, throughout 
our stay, of what Gerald Griffin describes as “ the 
teasitig of the guides; and the lies of the boatmen.” 
Innisfallen! Coleridge says, “ Expectation is far 
liighcr than surprise;” and who has not had “expect¬ 
ation” raised by the name of Innisfallen ? We pulled 
through a heavy sw'ell from the west, which gave 
us some faint notion of the occasional dangers of 
the Lower Lake, and soon neared the famous islet. 
There it rests—one mass of brilliant green on the 
bosom of the dark wave. As we come nearer and 
nearer we trace the exquisite forms of its w'oods, in 
all their wondrous variety of foliage, dropping to the 
water*s edge. One gleam of sun to light up the 
brilliant mass,—and then a mist creeps down from the 
mountains, and Innisfallen is in lier tearful mood. 
(Cut No. 2.) Half an hour’s ramble, in spite of mist 
or sljo^ycr, o’ercanopied by elm and ash as wo tread 
the dewy greensw^ard, or looking out frotii some 
liltifc bay, bright with holly and arbutus, over the 
bright lake—and we leave Innisfallen—happily with¬ 
out knowing that some of the trees have been cut 
down since a lady tourist first visited it, and that she 
la^t saw it “ with soreness of spirit 

“ Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well 1 

May calm and sunshine long he thine: 

How fair thou ioert let others tell, 

Wliilc but to feel bow' fair is mine I ” 

And now our little craft is steered across the Lake, 
that w'e may land at O’Sullivan’s Cascade. O’Sulli¬ 
van, and more especially O’Donaghue, will soon be 
** familiar in our mouths,” when our boatmen become 
talkative—but not as yet. We land at a little cove, 
and find ourselves in a thick covert, treading upon soft 
moss, as we ascend a gentle hill. Gradually the path 
grows narrower—the plash of waters fall on the ear— 
a rapid rivulet is beneath, dashing through the under¬ 
wood—and at length we stand before the solitary 
Fall. Here is no basin where the troubled waters 
may rest in their course, as at the Lower Fall of 
Rydal. The torrent rushes on, hiding itself in the 
green banks^ as if glad to escape from noise and light, 
into silence and mystery. This is indeed a charming 
Fall—severe in its beauty—unspoiled by art—especially 
solemn now the mist is on the lull. Here the botanist 
may revel in the sfearch for plants which belong only 
to the West—rinosses and ferns little known in our 
southern woods and water - courses. Bree’s Fern 
{Lastrcea Recnrva\ according to Mr. Newman, is the 
admiration of botanists in the neighbourhood of Kil¬ 
larney ; and at O’Sullivan’s Cascade he observed it in 
the most graceful and beautiful luxuriance. To the 
unscientific eye, the prodigality of growth exhibite 
by these feathery forms—dark pnrple stems, contrasting 
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wllh frcfn «f tlK* ItaTj*—ji »uf- 

firffndy ifriVinp. The follspe arourd u* !i qulrennp 
whh approJcliinp Hept. Jtwk about cxpeclinplr. 
Hat DO 

“ Satm ant! ijJtan are arro, 
rtyplnp from fiJrtli their allryi ptrcn/' 

Two rmicbteJ little pfri*, jiretrrnMurally |ullid, hare 
tratehed the arrlral cf the itnnprr, and arc come to 
offer ihfir gleanlnpi of the wood*—a liarl’i horn—a 
wild nowpay. Poor wretched children—all minli of 
childhood it ranlihcd ftona their faeri. In the tnoun- 
talnd.orel where they crouch, there ha* been prierou* 
want. They hare l<ecome acquainted with the bitter- 
ne*i cf life very early. And we are pleaiiire letVlnp! 
We arc aurrcnileflnp coneltea to all iwect ihonphta 
and Infiocr.ffti ** Tlit aunihlne of the breatf* 1* 
dritinpeut all Temcmlraneei of frar and irooble. Hut 
»ete, when we think of that quiet place In the luxuriant 
wood*, the ficci of thr»e ponr children itlll haunt the 
»pot, and make u* tad. W'e underitand row, when 
we read the eTlJenee of a mldcnt in the county of 
Mayo, the exact meanlrp of hit woidi: 

*• Will you dffcribe the condition of the fnfanti and 
yours thlldrcijl’* 

** They lock xcry bad Indeed t they lecnt almoit like 
anlmah cf a lower clait j ibey are waatc^l and wan." 

There It direct teiliniony that h the Killarney di** 
trict thli Icnihle IndlealJon cf the ratape* of famine It 
too apparent, A competent witneit ipeaki of "the 
wretched cmaeiited appearance of the children.*' Other 
firerittt win »cc theie tcry chltdrrnj and, perhajn, 
will c«re home and Ulk of Iriih beppary, " Tokc 
phyilc, I’ctap," Slay iheie htlrt of mbfortune live 
to tec brighter dayt I Slay they, neaped from pinching i 
want, furround the itranger, at be wai wont to be 
Kirroucded, with imiHrp faeet, unheed fill of raked feet 
crieanty drapery—tueh a proup at Ireland hat often 
thowu to the delighted artbt—Joyout and praeeful In 
the timple Uboun of happy poverty I (Cut No. 3.) 

''e run up the I,j»ke under the thsdow of Olena, 
Md look back linf^rlnply upon Innitfallen. There is 
the little ruined oratory which pave ut shelter from the 
palling ihower—a relic cf the abbey which exlitcil, 
according to the ‘Annals of Innitfallen,* twelve een* 
turie* ago. Tlic material worki of the monks hate 
perithed, but tbeir higher labours tell of ancient learn¬ 
ing and ill holatcil civilisation. The ‘Annals* have 
ea translated and printed ns recently at 181S5 }—one 
« the original copies is In the Ilrltlih.Mnseum, No 
one of the population speaks of the humhle labourers 
n the arts of peace who dwelt here for ages j and 
tecords, combined with those of (heir conn try/ 
come down to the fourteenth century. IJut the memo- 
Jtes of the barbarous chieftains who once ruled over 
ese lakes and mountains In devastating power, linger 
*tul in nsusie and legend. One of the records In the 

AnnaU’i, to thi, effect:-" Anno, 1180} this abbey 

® Inntsfallen being ever esteemed a paradise and a 
^re sanctuary, the treasure and the most valuable 
* ects of the whole country were deposited in the 
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hands of the clergy | notwithstanding which, we find 
the abbey was plundered in (his year by Maoldulri, son 
of Daniel O’Dnnaghue. Many of the clergy were 
slain, and even In their cemetery, by the Mac Carthys,” 
Hut the O'Donaphue, whose legends are associated wllh 
every Island of these lakes, and of whom we arc now 
beginning to hear unceasingly, was (at some dateless 
petiod) the lord of Host—brave and wise, beautiful and 
penerons. Unfortunate, of course, he was, so one of 
j the islands is O'Donaglme’s prison;—a mighty leader 
of chivalry, so another is O'Donaghue’s horselearned, 
and therefore n rock must be O'Donaghue’a library;— 
jovial and hospitable, so a cave is O’Donaghue’a cellar. 
On every May morning he Is seen gliding over the 
lake on a white steed, and he has a palace under the 
waters, whence he iiiucs to gladden the eyes of many 
who have actually beheld him. Philosophy has dis¬ 
covered that the appearance of the O’Donaphue is an 
optical illusion, and (hat the boatmen do not wholly 
palm their stories upon the credulity of the stranger. 
Hueh an illusion, if we may venture to say so, is (he 
ip’nt which is just now attempting to raise up a 
natitnahly out of Celtic remains, and Irish literature. 
Die antiquities of every country are full of instruction, 
and Irish antiquities especially so. They tell of past 
ages of feudal barbarism ; but these arc associated with 
the song of the bard and the learning of the priest. 
On every side there arc ruined c.vsttes, dilapidated 
abbeys, mysterious towers, cairns and cromlechs. Most 
wifely has (he hand of taste and public spirit inter¬ 
fered to prevent the lamentable desecration of all these 
objects which had been going on for many a year. 
Translate the old popular songs, cherish the native 
music, search into the ancient annals of the country— 
hut let not the men of ability and various knowledge 
who are labouring at this good work believe that a true 
nationality is to be foumled upon the memories of the 
times which preceded (be English conquest. Wc may 
he prejudiced ; hut to us it appears little better than 
the weakness of a false enthusiasm to lament over the 
decay of the Irish language; and to stigmatize the 
efforts to disseminate the use of English, as a tyran¬ 
nous and selfish policy. Upon what do we English- 
■ men found our nationality T Not upon the legends of 
Arlhiif, or the vletories of Alhelstan—the learning 
of Eadmer or the verses of Cfcdmon. We read the 
Saxon war-song of the battle of Emnanbiirgh with 
antiquarian delight,—but when we hope to he “free 
or die" we think of " the tongue which Shakspere 
spake." in our view, the true Irish nationality had 
belter le raised upon the great names in literature of 
Swift, and Berkeley, and Burke, and Goldsmith, and 
Edgeworth, and Moore, and a hundred other illustrious, 
than upon the relics of the old bards, pagan or Chris- 
tianand one lesson from ihe real civilizer, " the man 
wild (nakes two blades of cotri grow where one grew 
before,*’ is to our minds more precious than all the 
dreams of the barbaric splendour of the Mac Murrougha 
and O’Neals, and all the glories of the hill of Tara. 

The shower Is of short duration. We have seen 




legions of vater-fowl n’ho seem to be fearless under or West, vnll show her ships and sails through the 
their emerald canopies. Scott, it is said, had no word vistas of the forest, as they seek their retreat hy the 
of praise for these Lakes and fountains, he was shore of the broad lake. They shall dine on the venison 
thinking of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe. But when of the hills, the trout of the lake, and the honey of the 
he was here he exclaimed, “ This is worth coming to hollow oak. Their couch shall he the purple^blos* 
see 1” somed heath, the soft moss of the rock, or the green 

The sun is westering as we enter the Tore Lake, rushes strewn with'creamy agrimony, and the early 
We are in the most profound solitude. Scarcely a call of the heath-cock alone shall break their slumber 
breath of wind creeps over the waters. Wc gaze in of love." We go coasting round the Lake; we see 
silence on the noble mountain from which the lake the distant Tore Waterfall—a pencil of light j we listen 
derives its name ; when the mellow notes of Spillane’s to other songs and other hugle-notes; and, steered 
hugle for the first time soothe and gladden us. Over into one of the caverns of the rock, learn that we are 
the water floats the tender air of * Eileen a Boon'— in O’Donaghue’s wine-cellar,—a fitting place for one 
the gem of Irish music five centuries ago—plagiarized “ cup of kindness " with old and new friends. And 
into * Robin Adair’ in Scotland—naturalized in France, now for a long pull homeward. (Cut No. 4.) 
hy Boieldien. Ever and anon a slight echo returns 

some emphatic note. And then, with a natural cour- ^ brilliant morning 1 Away with the libellers of 
tesy, one of our boatmen sings an Irish air at our Killarney-thc praters about perpetual showers! Could 
request: it was a pastoral song, wild and melancholy. Irish Lover who wrote these vile unpatriotic 

A WnMi. has translnferl tjs Country’s climate ? 


A writer of taste, Jlr. Edward Walsh, has translated 
many of these popular ballads, which appear to have 
been chiefly produced in the last century. Many of 
their favourite images seem to be derived from the 
scenery of these regions: “ The enamoured poet will 
lead his love over the green-topped hills of the South 


s country’s climate ? 

“ The rain comes down 
Tlie leaves to drown, 

Not a gleam of sun to alloy it; 
From my heart I wish 
I was but a fish, 
a glorious place to enjoy it. 
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enter, tte gorge which we have left,—one to retreat, 
the Lake which seems to have no outlet. At the 
top of the Pass we came up with two Englishmen. 
They were millwrights from Kewcastle who had been 
working in the interior, and had come a long distance 
to see Killarney on tbeir.-way homeward. Honoured 
he their nohle curiosity. A great Poet—one we must 
all reverence—has argued that the love of fine scenery 
is an acquired taste, and belongs only to highly 
cultivated minds;—and so Grasmere is no proper 
place for a Vnnehester weaver. Such notions come of 
seclusion from the world. It Is the privilege of the 
times in which we live that the glories of our own 
land are rendered accessible to those of very humble 
means; and the intcichange of thoughts between the 
artisans of one district and another, would do far more 
to destroy prejudices and cultivate good will, than 
the confined observations of the rich pleasure-seekers, 
who seldom come In contact with the people. These 
worthy men went home, we have no doubt, with 
improved hearts and understandings;—better satisfied 
with their o^vn lot, and more ready to make some 
sacrifices for relieving the wants of others^ 

As we approach the Lake the road becomes more 
difilcult; hut the sure-footed potties step briskly 
amongst the atony lumps that lie in the path, and 
instinctively avoid the frequent bogs. We come to 
an iron grating, in a rude wall, which turns on its 
mty hinges, and admits us into a smiling demesne. 
Here the river runs between gentle banks, in flowery 
meadows: 

“ Cultured slopes, 

"Wild tracts of forest ground, and scattered groves. 

And mountains bare, or clothed nith ancient woods, 
Surrounded us; and, as uc held our way 
Along the level of the glassy fiood. 

They ceased not to Surround us; change of place, 

FroTn kindred features diversely combined. 

Producing change of beauty ever new.” 

The Poet of 'The Excursion’ from whom we 
quote, has done so much to make us all love his 
Likes and hlountains, that, for his sake, we might 
wish that the railway whistle should never sound over 
^Wndermere: but for the sake of our fellows we 
heartily rejoice that it does so sound ; and more 
especially glad arc we that Killarney can now be 
reached by common men. There is nothing grander 
m these kingdoms than the Upper Lake, over which 
onr boat is now gliding. The mountains seem to 
have their feet In the deep waters;—they rise sheer 
Up on every side. Gray islands spring abruptly 
from the bosom of the deep. Then, again, there are 
island rocks surmounted with the greenest of trees,—’ 
and on some the arbutus attains a size that [^is 
altogether wondrous. (Cut No. 6.) But we must see 
this Upper Lake again: 

"Too solemn for day, too sweet for night.” 

We are now in The Long Range ”—that beautiful 

channel which terminates at Glena, “We are nearing 


the far-famed ‘ Eagle’s Nest.’ But before we make 
a sudden turn round the point of the channel at its 
base, we must land, while the most marvellous echo of 
Killarney is awakened. The bugle calls. One echo, 
full,—another, faint;—another, fainter;—another, im¬ 
perfect}—another, bothered\ —original echo;—repeat, 
imperfect. This is Mr. Crofton Croker’s catalogue, 
accompanying hts musical notation, of the echoes of 
the Eagle’s Nest. The day was not quite favourable 
to the effect, so we lost some of this wonder. But the 
cannon I Alpine thunder could not be more sublime; 
one crash,—a peal,—another—and another--silence— 
then, far away, n solemn roll,—(lying into low mur- 
murings in the extreme disLancc. Inglis has truly and 
beautifully said of these startling effects, “ our imagi¬ 
nation endues the mountains with life; and to their 
attributes of magnitude, and silence, and solitude, we, 
for a moment, add the power of listening, and a voice.” 

The Eagle’s Nest is a pyrninidal rock, rising without 
a break from its base. At a distance, with the giant 
mountains hanging over If, tlic Eagle’s Nest appears 
of no marvellous elevation. Even when we float 
beneath its shadow, it Is dliflcuU to Imagine that it is 
three times the height of Saint Paul's, We have been 
surrounded with none hut large objects, and the eye 
has lost its accustomed sense of height and distance. 
The pencil cannot m.ake such proportions intelligible. 
(Cut No. 7.) 

Below the Eagle’s Nest is a passage through which 
a laden boat is not very safe to pass, according to the 
boatmen. To shoot the Old Weir Bridge is a feat, and 
it is quite proper to keep tourists out of the way of 
danger. We land, therefore, and let the boat glide 
through " at its own sweet will," bearing only our fait 
companion, who, with all womanly sympathies and 
refinements, has too high a mind to fear imaginary 
dangers. Once more on the lovely Dints River, and 
then into the Lower Lake, and across to Ross island. 

Our space is too limited to allow us to digress much 
into history, or the history of Ross Castle would be 
worth relating. Erected by one of the early Donaghues, 
it was the last stronghold in Munster which defied the 
cannon of the Parliamentary Ironsides. Ludlow laid 
siege to it in 1652; and by some wondrous exertion 
conveyed boats to the Lake with the intention of attack¬ 
ing it on the side where an enemy could scarcely be 
expected. The garrison sui;endeied with little tesist- 
ance—alarmed, it is said, by the remembrance of a 
prophecy, that Ross should fall, when war-ships should 
sail upon the Lake. As Innisfallen is associated with the 
ancient religion of these beautiful regions, Boss is in 
the same way allied to all records and legends of the 
feudal power, which once held undivided sway over 
these waters. Beneath this embattled tower the spirit- 
stirring bagpipe once summoned the mountaineers toge¬ 
ther at the call of * The Eagle’s Whistle,’ and ' The 
Step of the Glens,’—the marches of the O’Donaghnes, 
whicli still may be heard in hall or bower, " stirring 
the heart as w ith a trumpet.” Froissart has a striking 
picture of such chieftains as those who sat five centuries 
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ago in the halls of Ross. It is the narrative of Sir 
Henry Christall, who was taken prisoner by the Irish 
in the time of Richard II.—married the daughter of his 
captor—and. coming back after many years to English 
society, was sent to attend upon the kings who had 
submitted themselves to England, and were detained 
in a sort of honourable captivity in Dublin: 

The king my sovereign lord’s intent was, that in 
manner, countenance, and apparel of clothing, they 
should use according to the manner of England; for 
the king thought to make them all four knights: they 
had a fair house to lodge in in Dublin, and I was 
charged to abide still with them and not to depart; 
and so two or three days I suffered them to do as thej- 
list, and said nothing to them, hut followed their own 
appetites. They would sit at the table and make 
countenance neither good nor fair. Then I thought 
I should cause them to change that manner. They 
would cause their minstrels, their servants, and varlets, 
to sit with them and to cat in their own dish, and to 
drink of their cups; and they showed me that the 
usage of their country was good, for they said, in all 
things (except their beds), they were and lived as 
common. So the fourth day I ordained other tables 
to he covered in the hall, after the usage of England, 
and I niadc these four kings to sit at the high table, and 
their minstrels at another hoard, and their servants 
and varlets at another beneath them, whereof by seem¬ 
ing they were displeased, and beheld each other and 


would not eat, and said how I would take from them 
their good usage, wherein they had been nourished. 
Then I answered them, smiling to appease them, that 
it was not honourable for their estates to do as they did 
before, and that they must leave it and use the custom 
of England, and that it was the king’s pleasure they 
should do so, and how he was charged so to order them. 
When they heard that they suffered it, because they 
had put themselves under the obeisance of the king of 
England, and persevered in the same as long as I was 
with them; yet they had one use which I knew well 
was used in their country, and that was, they did 
wear no breeches; I caused breeches of linen cloth to 
he made for them. While I was with them I caused 
them to leave many rude things, as well in clothing as 
in other causes. Much ado I had at first to cause them 
to wear gowns of silk furred with minever and gray; 
for before these kings thought themselves well ap¬ 
parelled when they had on a mantle. They rode always 
without saddles and stirrups, and \Vitb great pain I 
made them to ride after our usage,” 

It is pleasant to contrast the frank fellowship of the 
native kings towards their minstrels and servants, with 
the formal etiquette of the Anglo-Norman court. There 
were nobler feelings in these despisers of gowns of silk 
furred with minever,” than in the luxurious Richard. 
Two centuries after, Sir John Harrington saw tlic great 
rebel, Hugh Tyrone, and wondered at the love of his 
retainers. If the old brotherhood were kept up, there 
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is no mriteiy in *nnUcr. The young O’Neals, the 
tons of Tyrone *WQW Tclect jerkins and gold lace, and 
the father wade the "witty godson" of Elirahelh read 
him tome cantos of his translation of Ariosto; but the 
followers of tho carl were unspoiled in their fidelity by 
any refinements of luxury or knowledge; 

“The carl," says Sir John Harrington, " began by 
debasing his own manner of hard life, comparing him¬ 
self to wokes, that fill their bellies sometime, and fast 
as long for it. * • ♦ * Other pleasant and idle talcs 
were needless and impertinent, or to describe his fern- 
lable and fero-formt, spread under the stately canopy of 
heaven. His guard, for the roost part, it ere beardless 
boys wUbont shirts 5 who, in the fro it, wade as fami¬ 
liarly through livers as water-ipanicli. WtVi what 
charm such a master makes them lore him I know not, ^ 
but if he bid come, they come; if go, they do go *, if' 
he say do this, they do it," 

Bat we arc Uagering too long amongst live traces of 
old manners, as wc lingered, till the sun was setting. 
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in the exquisite gardens of Ross Island,—looking out 
from paths beauteous with every shrub and fiower that 
art has here acclimated or nature strown, upon the 
mountains on which the mists are gathering, and driv¬ 
ing fast before a gusty wind. Our steersman is impa¬ 
tient,—and ho has cause. " The boys" pull with a 
svill through tho waves, which now heave like a 
troubled sea. Wc have passed In a quarter of an hour 
from serene beauty into stem grandeur. How solemnly 
now sleeps Innisfallcn in her watery bed; Glena 
looks frowning; the Lake is black, beyond all imagin¬ 
able blackness of water—black In its vast depth, and 
beneath the gloom of the gathering clouds. Welcome 
tho friendly shallow of tho point on which our boat at 
last ii stranded. 

Now, that wc have seen these Lakes under very 
fai'ouiablc circumstances, and can judge in some degree 
of their claims to surpassing beauty, let us compare 
our own impressions with those of two very competent 
but essentially dilTcrcnt observers. Inglis, acute, cau- 
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tious, rarely elevated beyond tbe point of calm satis¬ 
faction ; Wilson, the most tasteful and discriminating 
of enthusiasts. It is true that we have been only.two 
days, as yet, amongst these wondrous scenes;—but 
we have had rare opportunities of weather—all appli¬ 
ances at hand—and not an hour lost. We agree to 
the utmost extent of admiration with our two autho- ‘ 
rities. 

And first Inglis :—“ Although the lakes of Killar- 
ncy are three in number, yet they are all contained in 
one mountain hollow; and certainly there is not, within 
the same compass, anything in England presenting 
the same concentration of charms. There is infinitely 
greater variety at Killarney. In form, and in the 
outline of its mountain boundaries, the lower lake of 
Killarney is decidedly superior to Winandermere : and 
though the head of Ulleswater presents a holder out¬ 
line than is anywhere to be found in Killarney, yet 
it is upon this outline alone that the reputation of 
Ulleswater depends. Elsewhere than at Patterdale, 
the lake scenerj^ is tame; and the same may be said of 
Winandermere, which, towards tbe lower extremity, is 
almost devoid of attraction. On the contrary, through¬ 
out the whole chain of lakes, there is a variety at 
Killarney; tameness is nowhere to be found: and I 
cannot tliink that the somewhat nearer approach to 
sublimity, which is found at the head of Ulleswater, 
can weigh in the balance against tlie far greater variety 
in the picturesque and the beautiful, which Killarney 
afibrds. It would be unfair to compare the lakes of 
Killarney, with Winandermere, Keswick, and Ulles- 
waler; for these are spread over a great extent of 
country; whereas, the lakes of Killarney arc all con¬ 
tained within a smaller circumference than Winnncler- 
merc: hut even if such a comparison were to be 
admitted, Killame}" would outvie the English lakes in 
one charm, in which they are essentially deficient, 1 
mean the exuberance and variety of foliage which 
adorns both the banks and the islands of the Killarney 
lakes. Such islands as Honan’s Island, Oak Island, 
Dinis Island, ami Innisfallcn, covered with magnificent 
timber and gigantic cver-greens, are nowhere to be 
found amongst the English lakes, I think it will be 
gathered from what I have said, that I accord the pre¬ 
ference to Killarney.” 

Christopher North, in (he passage which \vc arc .about 
to quote, is more brief than in his previous summing 
up of tlie characteristics of the English and Scotch 
Lnkc'J; but be is not in t!io slightest degree less em¬ 
phatic when he thus hursts out. He U looking from 
Mangerton, wlu'tlier we shall lead our render before we 
pan: ^ 

What a panorama} Our first feeling was one of 
grief that we %vere not an Irishman. We l:nc\v not 
wluTC to fix our gnre. Surrounded by tlie dnzriing 
iK'Wudrrnwnt of all that multitudinous magnificence, 

eye, a' if afraid to gnipjde vrith the near glory— 
f'^r Tilth taiother day never shone from heaven—‘^onght 
in tin' remote di^Sat^cc, and rlid along llic beauti¬ 
ful rivrr Kenmam, in'^unuating itself among tlm rccC'^^cs 


of the mountains, till it rested on the ^reen glimmer of 
the far-off sea. The grandeur avas felt, far off as it 
was, of that iron-bound coast. Coming round with an 
easy sweep, ns the eye ,of an eagle may do, when 
hanging motionless aloft he hut turns his head, oiir 
eyes took in all the mighty range of the Reeks, and 
rested in awe on Carran-Tual. Wild yet gentle was 
the blue aerial haze over the glimpses of the Upper 
Lake, where soft and sweet, in a girdle of rocks, seemed 
to be hanging, now in air and now in water—^for all 
was strangely indistinct in the dim confusion—masses 
of green light, that might be islands with their lovely 
trees. But suddenly lipt with fire shone out the golden 
pinnacles of the Eagle’s Nest; and as again they 'were 
tamed by cloud-shadow, the glow of Purple Mountain 
for a while enchained our vision, and then left it free 
to feast on the forest of Glena, till, w^andering at the 
capricious will of fancy, it floated in delight over the 
woods of Mucruss, and long lost among the trembling 
imagery of the water, found lasting repose in the sted- 
fast beauty of the sylvan isle of Innisfallcn.” 

With this passage in our minds w'e close our second 
day, with hopes of a bright sky for Mangerton to¬ 
morrow. 

For two days we have been sequestered on the bank 
of the Low’er Lake, in the profound quiet of our hotel. 
The Killarney beggars find no admission here. The 
only signs of Killarney life are tbe tw’o patient women 
wiio sit all day at the hotel-door, oflfering their knick- 
knacks of the arbutus and the hog-oak. It is lime we 
saw something of the population; so w*e will walk to 
Mucruss on our w^ay to Mangerton, 

A pretty road of a mile lends to Killarney, Wc pass 
the unfinished cathedral, begun, from the design of 
Pugin, some four or five years ago, and left as it is 
through failing means. At a distance on the hill is a 
noble asylum for pauper lunatics, — and, somewhat 
nearer, the Union Worlcliousc—a large fabric. Within 
tills Workliousc all is order and cleanliness. At the time 
of our visit to Killarney the Guardians had additional 
buildings for in-door relief,—the wliole capable of 
accommodating 2,800 persons. The Union, it appears, 
is admirably managed; the Guardians have had no 
assistance from Government; nut-door relief has been 
administered, not to the able-bodied, but in extreme 
cases of widows and children. And yet, although a 
stern necessity was driving the able-bodied fatU into 
the Workhouse, there v/ere causes in operation which 
kept nut many oven when famine was at their door. 
The children are tlie first victims. The parents will 
not come into the Workhouse with their families? till 
the last moment. Are they l)adly fed ? Are they cruelly 
treated ? Quite the contrary. Discipline, order, regu** 
larity, cleanliness, deter them from seeking thi^j relief. 
A witness before the Lords* Committee fays,** It ti t 
dread of cold water being applied to them, and 
clotbing.*' 

Another witness f.rty5, that they would futnutri) 
prefer privations af food and clolbing, and 
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of focJ, in ft bs(lly*manngc(l worklioute, to abundance 
and rcguhnty in ft woikbousc like that of Kiliarncy. 
Crouclicd uinler a gateway ns ue passed tbrougli the 
atrtct, we saw lucb a being ns poets hare imagined— 
Spenser in his Hag, Sbalcspearo in his Sycorax,—bm 
such a being ns nerer before shocked our eyes—an 
old woman in srhom all lerahlanco of humanity had 
perished. She was there to mutter and beg in her 
horrible filth and rags: she might hare been in the 
workhouse. It is useless seasoning about all this. 
The habits of centuries arc not only second nature but 
nature itself. Gradually, howerer, will the Union 
Workhouse cradteatc these habits. At Killnmcy there 
arc workshops preparing, where labour may be given 
to the able-bodied. Under a recent Act the Guardians 
are empowered to provide agricultural instruction for 
their young inmates ; and in some Unions they have 
many acres under culllration, where farm-servants arc 
being formed who will bring skilled labour to the 
agricultural revolution that must take place In Ireland. 
Again; the ghli in some of the wutkbouses, in Galway 
especially, arc trained for domestic labours, and fitted 
to become the wives of colonists, by learning all iho 
industrial rcioureei of gootl honienifcry. These 
kVorkhoutfs, then, which at first sight strike the 
traveller in Ireland as indications of mitcrj’, arc likely 
to become great instruments of real education. The 
wretched hovel, dark, filthy, damp, and smoky, cannot 
exist for ever by the side of a well-regulated Union 
Workhouse. At the entrance of Kiliarncy, as in 
most Irish (owns, there are such hovels. Some hate 
been pulled down, and the tenants cvictctl; but enough 
remain to show us how the mass of Irish cottiers have 
been living, time onl of mind. Miss Ildgcwortli long 
ago described ihetc dens of wretchedness, in an Irish 


town (village), under an absentee landlord t —“This 
foten consisted of ono tow of miserable huts, sunk 
beneath the side of tho road, (ho mud walls crooked 
in every direction; some of them opening in wide 
cracks, or aigtag fissures, from top to bottom, as if 
there had just been an earthquake—all the roofs sunk 
in various places—thatch olT, or overgrown with grass 
—no chimneys, the smoke making its way through 
a hole in the roof, or rising in clouds from the top of 
the open door—dunghills before the doors, and green 
standing puddles—squalid children, with scarcely rags 
to cover them, gazing at the carriage. ♦ * ♦ * As 
they drove by, some mca and women put their heads 
through the smoke out of the cabins; pale women, mth 
long black or yellow locks—men with countenances and 
figures bereft of hope and cncig)’." (Cuts 11 to 14.) 

Not the slightest change in a quarter of a century. 
The famine has made the matter, as far as external 
appearances go, not a lit the worse. The deserted 
c.ibins that we see in every part of the country tell us 
tliat evictions arc going on. Wc have teen with our 
own eyes what eviction means. There is a padlock on 
the frail door of a mud-cabin ;—the ground about is 
choked with weeds;—the potato-crop has failed;—the 
tenant can pay no rent;—he is lied, or has perished. 
This is a short and sad tale; and wc jump too hastily 
to a conclusion if wc think that the evil is to be 
remedied by banishing the potato, as well as its culti¬ 
vator. Unquestionably tho famine was the result of 
the almost exclusive potato-cultivation, in the small 
holdingsand it is very easy to say that the small 
holdings should he turned into large farms;—corn 
should be grown instead of potatoes; — and the 
wretched cottiers become farm-labourers. The people 
themselves know better than superficialpolitic.alccono- 
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mists,how utterly impracticable this is; and at Killarney, 
this year, the potato-cultivation, was increasing instead 
of diminishing, A practical philanthropist, Mr. Nicholls, 
has made the matter very intelligible to those who will 
think. He is asked: ‘ 

Taking those parts of Ireland ^vhere the population 
is in excess, do you think it 'will be possible to introduce 
such improved agriculture as 'will support the people 
upon com, their numbers having been created by living 
upon potatoes, udthout diminishing their numbers ? 

I think not; I could not hope to effect such im¬ 
provement in cultivation as would enable the same 
number of persons to obtain subsistence from corn crops 
as is obtained from potato culture.” 

Hear, again. Colonel Clarke, the Inspector of Unions 
in the West: 

“ Without contemplating the fearful alternative of 
a decrease of population by death, or tlie extreme suf¬ 
fering of tbe population, which may show itself in the 
diminution of births, and tbe power of rearing children, 
are there not along those shores with which you are 
familiar, districts in which it is difficult to anticipate that 
a population bred upon tbe potato food, can, ^tbin 
their own district, find tbe means of support upon 
cereal food ? 

“ They cannot. 

It is impossible ? - 

Totally impossible, unless a greater quantity of land 
be brought under cultivation.” 

The question of transforming tbe Irish cottier popu¬ 
lation into labourers at wages, by a sudden movement, 
is very quickly disposed of by a few figures:—The 
gross number of holdings, ns shown by agricultural 
returns, in 1847, was 935,939; of these 135,341 were 
under one acre; 50,355, of from one to two acres; 
121,595, of from two to five acres. Here, then, are 
about 500,000 acres maintaining, wretchedly enough, 
about 300,000 families. In England, one labourer 
is employed to about fifteen acres of arable land. If 
the process of converting small lioldings into large 
could bo smltlcnly effected by any supernatural power, 
there would be supported about 35,000 labourers at 
wages, instead of 300,000 cottier tenants, upon these 
500,000 acres. What is to become of the superfluous 
205,000 cottier tenants and their families, amounting 
to a million of people, at the least? This is a grave 
question, which we fear is not speedily to he solved. 

Kut there is one view of the condition of Ireland 
which admits a ray of hope. The Irish are beginning 
to understand ihcir real position; and Englishmen, 
slowly and doggedly, arc looking into causes below the 
surface for that iniBcry and degradation w’hich for ages 
lias been indirectly coming homo to ourselves. It was 
an ojdnion in Spenreris time, that Ireland remamed 
wTctchcd and disturbed, ” for some secret scourge whicli 
rball by Iter eornc unto Englandand some, in their 
ignonuU impatience (ns too many of Us liavc done), 
•‘\sisht'd that all ihnt land were a sca-pool.” Truly 
does Spenser sny of such impious desires, “ this kind 
of :;pccch 35 the manner rather of desperate men, far 


driven to wdsh the utter ruin of that w'hich they cannot 
redress, than of grave counsellors, which ought to think 
nothing so hard but that through wisdom it may be 
mastered and subdued.” More religiously, and there¬ 
fore more wisely, do the Sodiety of Friends in Ireland 
say—It is not for us to attempt to penetrate the 
secret designs of the Most High ; but Ave may Avithout 
presumption regard the mysterious dispensation Avith 
Avhicli w'e have been visited, in the blight ofHlie potato, 
as a means permiiied hy an aJUwise Providence io exhibit 
more strihingly ihennsonnd state of our social condition'^ 
When the history of the Famine shall be Avritten by 
some one Avho Avill look upon Ireland Avithout the pre¬ 
judices of party or sect,—AA'ithout an insane hatred of 
the England of 1849, or a stupid and base depreciation 
of the Irish as a race,—then' Avill it he shown how 
steady has been tbe groAA'tb of that greatest of evils, 
the ahnse of the right of property in land, —Avhich ren¬ 
dered the condition of the Irish peasantry, long before 
this time, inferior to that of any other peasantry in 
Europe. The childish habit of too. many to ascribe 
this inferiority to the character of tbe face, and of some 
to religion, must give place, above all things, to more 
just and charitable views. Hear Avhat an eloquent 
foreigner, Count Strzelecki, avIio lias been resident in 
Ireland for some years, says on this point: 

“ I saw Irishmen in tbe United States, in Canada, 
and in Australia, living as well as the Anglo-Saxons, 
acquiring their grumbling habits, and thus improAnng 
continually their condition. I saw many of tliose people 
Avho never tasted animal food in Ireland, coming to 
Australia, and becoming fastidious about the quality 
of the meat and tea which Avas served to them; so that 
the loAv condition in Avhich they are to be ohscrA’cd in 
Ireland is not to be attributed to the inherent character 
of the race. I do not believe that it is OAving to religion, 
because they are professing the same religion in the 
country Avhere they go to settle. This difference may, 
perhaps, he more successfully traced to the consequences 
of the transplantation from a nnrroAV and confined moral 
and physical sphere of action, to a larger space, with 
more freedom and more cliccrful prospects of life, and 
of Avhich they have none at holne/^— {Lords'Com- 
mitice Report,) 

Hear, further, what one, amongst tlic soundest thinkers 
of our day, says of the great eocial curse of Ireland : 

** With iiuHvidiial exceptions (some of them very 
honourable ones), the owners of Irish estates da 
nothing for the land hut drain it of its produce. What 
has been cpigrammutically said in the discussions on 
‘ peculiar burthens * Is literally true when applied to 
them; that the greatest 'burthen on land' is the 
landlords. Keturniug nottiing to the soil, tliey eon- 
sumc its Avhule produce, mitUis the ))f>talocs strictly 
necessnrA’ to kcej) the inhahitant.s from dying of 
famine ; and avIicU they have any notion of iniprove- 
ment, it usually consists In not leaving evert tht« 
pittance, but turning out tbe people to beggary if 
to starvation. When landed projUTty has [>!aced h/elf 
upon this footing it ceases to be dcfonsible, and d '" 
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Unie ha* come for maVSng aome rttvr manpemcnl of 
the maltef. • • * * Tiie community lias too miicli 
at stake in the proper cultivation of the land, and In 
the conditions antsexed to the occupancy of it, to leave 
these things to the discretion of a class of persons 
called landlords, when they have ehonn themselves 
unfit for the trust. The legislature, which if it pleased 
might coavfit the whole body of Undlortls into fund¬ 
holders or pensioner?, might, d /oriiori, commute the 
average receipts of Irish landowners into a fixed rent- 
charge, and raise the tenants into proprietors; sup¬ 
posing ahvays (without which these acts would he 
nothing better than robbery) that the full market value 
of the land was tendered to the landlords, in case they 
preferred that to accepting the conditions proposed.*’— 
John MiU, Princij)fct d/ /‘nliV/ea//.’ctJaeriy, Vol. ii. 
p. 281—2SC. 

And now, that we have dtibutlhenrd our minds of 
these thoughts and memories, let usiuircnder ourselves 
to the pleasant recollection I of the remainder of our 
sojourn in this land of natural beauty. 

The Mocruss Hotel, which wc pass on •the road 
to the Mangerton Mountain, {i in some respects 
more advantageously* situated than the Viet aria. It 
commands no view of the Lakes, but it is close to the 
charming walks of the Muerutt Peninsula. A glance 
at the map will show all the advantages of this position: 
these walks extend for miles; and the natural beauties 
of this peninsula, dividing the two lakes, and com¬ 
manding the finest views of the scenery of each, have 
been improved by admirable taste. Miicruss Abbey 
is a beautiful min t many parts arc in good preserva- 
tioa. In the cloister Is a most remarkable object—a 
magnificent yew-tree springing tip from the centre, its 
spreading branches forming a graceful roof to the 
arched walls. The trunk of this tree rises up to a 
greater height, without a limb, than we have before 
observed in any of these vegetable memorials of long 
past generations. Its girth is inferior to many of' 
our English yews. The east window, seen through 
the pointed arch of the chapel, Is very perfect. Within 
are some tombs and monuments, ancient and modern. 
The Abbey stands amidst the most luxuriant groves— 
the vivifying power of nature cherishing the perishable 
wotks of man—and clothing decay with ever-springing 
beauty, (Cut, Ko. 0.) Tore NVatctfaU is within a 
walk of Mueiuss, (Cut, No, 10); but wc reserve that 
for the last look of Killarney I 

'i\e mount our ponies. The ascent to the mountain 
)s very gradual—a bare and dreary road. On wc go 
without any striking views for a mile or two, tilt the 
way gets Sleeper and more nigged. Company begin 
to gather about ua. There is tl\e tegular Itisli guide, 
who springs up at every turn of a road which leads to 
*>ghts. Wc toon get rid of him. Hut the mountain- 
gula, will, their goat’s milk and potheen, arc not so 
easily disposed of. ’fhe troop gatliercd tliiek and fast 
St every step of the ascent: no persuasions could 
•n uce them to Jet us proceed in pence. Squalid want 
was not apparent,—or it was hidden under their bright 


shawls, worn as gracefully ns If arranged by the most 
tasteful of tire-women; hut unquestionably these poor 
girls knew the most pinching poverty. Not to give 
was impossible—but no bounty could shake them off. 
Some clung to the stirrups; some laughed and sang; 
and some (old their sorrows with deep pathos. One and 
all of these poor girls had a dream of some distant land, 
where want should not beset them. Some bad rela¬ 
tions in the United States. New Orleans was their 
El Dorado. There, they fancied, they should marry, 
and know something of comfort. Four pounds would 
pay a passage. In the Evidence which wc have repeat¬ 
edly quoted, one witness, speaking on the subject of 
Emigration, sayi, •* It is n very extraordinary thing, the 
quantity of single women that go off by themselves, and 
who seem to face the whole diflicuUy in the quietest way," 
Precisely in this spirit did tiiese poor girls, who came 
out of the cabins on the side of Mangerton, speak, of 
this great venture of life which they were anxious to 
make. Surely it is a terrible thing when the ties which 
bind women to their native soil —the tics of home 
which make ordinary poverty endurable — are thus 
snapped asunder. It is no common misery which can 
thus change the female character. The wanderings of 
men in search of better fortune may fail to move our 
pity ;—but for a solitary* woman to cast herself upon 
(he great w.nvc of fate, unknowing where she may 
drift, is the heroism of desperation. 

For a mile or two in the channclof a torrent, and we 
at length from Mangerton look over the Lower Lake. 
Magnificent was the view—glorious was the day. But 
OUT trusty Spillanc urged us forward, for he saw the 
milt gathering in the distance. M’c have hurriedly 
passed the hollow in which lies the famous tarn, “The 
Devil's Punch Bowl," and are nc.iring the summit. 
Severe is the cold, even in the sun of a July day. 
Now rest. M'e have given "Wilson’s description of the 
scene, and how can we attempt to embody our owm 
impressions. For the first lime we saw the Atlantic r 
there it sparkled, over the shoulder of one of the distant 
cluster of mountains. Why is it, that one glimpse of 
the great highway of the world raises the spirit far 
more than the open prospect of the narrow seas ? 

“ Tlicrc is a mngnet-hke nttraetlou in 
Tlicse waters to the imaginative power 
That links the viewless with the visible. 

And pictures things unseen. To realms be3'ond 
Yon higliwny of the world my fancy ffics.” 

CAStPDEtL. 

But the near mountains—they lie around us. The 
light falls on one, the shadow on another,—they seem 
to heave and swell like the vexed ocean. A mist 
creeps over some summit far below us, and then 
plunges into the glen |—up another craggy steep rises 
the mist from the valley, and hovers about till it 
mingles with the upper clouds. The Lakes seem to 
wash the bases of these giant forms that close us in 
from all the outer world, except where the Kenmare 
river brightens to the south, and the great sea to the 
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west. The monarchi of the solitude lecm to look 
down npon the heauty at Uiclr feet, solemn and sad, 
irlicther in glimmer or in gloom. We heed not their 
names, as they are rci>eated In our ear—Carran-Tual, 
Purple Mountain, Toomics, Glenn, Tore, Drooping 
hiountaln, Cahima, lerc, Sugar-Loaf. "Wo reganl not 
their comparatire derations. Carran-Tual is a thou¬ 
sand feel higher than Toomies, and six hundred feet 
abore where we stand. They all seem to dwell close 
together in glorioai companionship, and the equality 
of brotherhood. And yet Carran-Tual is eight miles 
away} though it icemi as If the eagle could wing his 
flight from one top to another as easily ns the swallow 
skims from Innisfallrn to Itoss. Sut the mist is 
gathering, and we must descend. Wc send our ponies 
down before us;—for we hare a path to tread in 
which our own feel will best serve us. 

We descend not far. Wc hare crossed the sinking 
bog on tbc crest of Mangrrton, and look down a steep 
deelirity into the glen in which lies the Dern't Punch 
Bowl. It is a mdanrholy place, amidst high rocks— 
the tam “which itcrer plummet sounded," dark as 


winter} cold aa ice, they say, though Charles Fox 
swam across it. Wo sit down under the shelter of a 
rude Slone wall. We hare sandwiches and potheen— 
and there are clear springs not far off. One of the 
women that followed us up the mountain suddenly 
appears at our side. She sits down. With a mournful 
cadence she sings one of her native songs. “Her 
voice is sweet, is soft, is low." Another, and another. 
Her store is cxhauslless. She gave us some little 
argument to explain her ditties. They were unques- 
tionably the pastoral ballads of a mountain peasantry. 
One was a dialogue, similar, perhaps, to that which 
Jlr. Walsh has given in his “ Irish Popular Songs 

" Oh! if thou come to I.eitrim, sure nought can us sever, 

A phlur na tn-ban doun dgJ* 

Wild honey and the mend-cop shall feast us for ever, 

A phlur na m-ban doun dgl 
ril show thee ships nnd sails, through the vistas grand. 

As wc seek our green retreat by tbc broad lake’s strand. 

And grief would never reach us irithin that hsppy land, 

A phlur ns m-han doun 6gl 

• Ilowcr of brown-hair'd maidens. 
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nrf»« rf rM Rjilj rf » fl, nr ifT?octli*— nf'r tlie nrlmliti ;“-no eltfTt cJotht*! wJth irjr 

no pn nm**, to i!.p tofxX , Kilrr! <!jwn iijwn u». Wc taw cnl/ a 

rfrtJylts'riJjiJu--4*, jrt iTpilir, tf «J»yl3r»i»l} uf wIj'jk fQtrrnt* vtfe 

iVsl tm »f>ra. Fuj’p.tn' jt'ti lie Il»jr at trrrj »trp,—caurattt tJut hlmd and 

cf illifajr in a iuTiirane, (tv^\ tVc •tnt—enj-j'r'tf yea fijaucil a* titty rrniitJ otrrthe itttp*, wboie tof>% were 
tie tmr.frd «* wbrn iJ^e l<?j>.f»!5»r.t f)f oat a tea of rniiU llili I’m of CaTtneagb w« tlic 

a »Vp wtuid l-t bv.i within lit In^u^h ef iii watrt— I iftnt «f a ttra'^C'* affair In Ut22, when the Ilockitet 
an! fcnw tnj’fvtt tt-M l«y tr-rr Ainif^'Vly fi*t a’1 tJiit wr^f In IntynrrtJtia, At the tolil,'try patted lltroORli tfco 
trifd iwan «*t tnt»5«d h an {si{*»l, ar<5 litre fitrd | drlilf, lit who wrre hidden ainidtl llie rotkr, 

«t a tytrimm cf 0'4'# wtidrn in l^t »!rtp. | i«J Itidy I'>n»rnrt! an rn&fmnit matt wl.icfi they hail 

ten tray i«ppj“tr t’ifT, It aj prart at If the itri- i qtjirily wn !tfr and dawn It eame Into the j^lcn—- 
t'/.**tl-'nt cf the f«V wrte cp l>y tf*ne tnU^' irn ! 11 xVlrc wp ll e litflie. 'fhey were a moment too late. 
iv*fi f»r-n iVe efttrai alyit, and thtre Itf: ta ttand at t 11 * is’Jttry had pone by ; and ibfif plan of oter- 
% t-ertun a*d dif.ntd ai;V, a t'Ut.f.nl tteirt- Ar4 wltitrifj* tic byi\»ttt by tispenst Humbert wat elTce- 
tKiw «3pjr-»»e, l! *5 In etery I’.dfTlurr, I ale, rretS.’r, tatliy fruttratrd by their own art. Tlie n'ck whlcli 
iftd I'frilra ef the*'* fodt, prew a }*« rt h '’!y j ' I t.1 Wien «atan Irpattable barrirf. 
thfrr the jf-w, tiHb itt ydlsw li'pet ard here the At we rmeT|n- mtl of tiie I’ait we tee a itranpe fro* 
ttl-ctttt, w;ib Stt red t!en and Jrtf <f iT^hur pefTtt, eeti'.'-ti Uf n? t»—laien Ctrl*, fdlowrd by erowdt of 
and tu 1 ’^, p\wdi, Hno'-tr !’rd f-rawt)., ad-'erinp, and \ wrseetniiniidrdlfUhrifdtih WuedoaVt from the falimp 
tt the ti'ne iJ—e dluJ'/rp the iv*nantjf tJrpn!»i;iy oft IjTjtnl. The wl-o’e lerr.e wai rmhtnlJr picturrtque. 
the tcoTt, t Ift-rw w'-t that ntt I md rf mtb a I lint lie firtnmjne wat t>m forjotren in lie item 
n wiiJ a*d ft (Ci.1 Jv'o. I*.) ! rrai^iy wtdrh l-ej^rpr^l to ihii tljjbl. Tl.e rarti were 

la that tneenirp ef f»tn we lair rnar f bearirp It;ban nral fiem Iltniry, for iliitnbulion at 

tea’t fn a t-nt'o-J ear. In pT,nye ccr j?urT.ey U)win*» ^ ttrii?uii lUlirnt alonj^ ihii read. IVe toon iracbrd one 
C*-th, by Man-fKrfr, N^t er e fra'erT cf the treeerj ti} rf iJit ic. There, ffl tmatl ibefur, tat a humimi or 
be dtcnifd ri«;t I'^Ptiirr, by the tide cf wlii-Ji t},e j trsrr tf patlmt women, waiting fir the dole that wat 
nai f n f-^-e time list afirr two h«:n* Iratel to atrrl ilartatbri fjr another week. Tboie who bate 

we at Irrptb rc’n# to a wv^firr. wi,5''ii «orb a iJty titmr-jird apaintt Ihc temporary oul-rioor relief that 
at ihU tttMi Irtft ttjl Jirllj. Tl t I'att r f ra*n.ir,ei;ii Irelaed’t p'»‘'T hare requirtri, and were more eipecially 
hat l-ren drirH’-ed ly Ol««y, a* It •j'y>eiitd ta him r.eed.rp whrn we ia» them, thoulJ hare witneiied ihit 
i.fjrr ltli:htfTti!T■^}'*^^tarre^; ledUn meal ptoceirian, and late teen the unhappy 

Tldt drr|> at J rainordittry cKi**n whirlv^’aliire wenrn tityperirp tender ihrir loaded bapi to thecabioi 
I at eYeavattd lhr-~Wfh ihtte t~et:rJtir», and wllib, In the Idlitj and, wc I'ellrre, they would hare come 
whhtjj |,ij | j, takes adranlipe to feel how jait are the woidi which Mr. NicholU 

cf h crJcT to male an rireiletjl re-ad I’etwrcu nitertd—-(Mr. KItholli, who Inlrmloced the Workhouic 
5!atrw?cr and lUntry, I* rtally ore cf the mMl fir* Trit (i>t IrrlaRd, but wit too whe end humane not to 
l3ret<joe ih1r.fi la IrtUnd. It It will wmth a jcsuinry Inawthat a I'amlne made an exception to hit lyrttem)— 
l3 tee ht rucka and ptfij Iret—III *<Uff» clothed with * r'emonlJe wordi,—“Hie pmerrailon of human life it 
Ity, and, hei* and there, fntertpelted ihtrjujh the a paritnauni duty.” 

manrt tf rotkr, old holly and jew»trcet, and occa* And here we rjuU iheie rrmembraneci of a week 
ajonally an aibutB»{ and then Itt itranpe and Hidden which openM to ut new loureet of plcaiurc, and un* 
wirdIny»-~you l^k back, and you eanr/Ot find out how wonted expcriencei. We taw thU portion of Ireland 
you pot In—•befjre you, ard you cannet Imaplne how at n perlol of prrat dcfreiilon. Hciter proipcctt are 
yt-u ate to pel fjrwanJ. You mlyht imagine lliat lie ariiirg In a leamn ef abundance j but let It not be 
bpirit cf tbe hlour.tilc .1 had got you Into hit Itrong. thaupht In England that any amount of abundance will 
hoid, and here you were Impounded by eeerlaitinp cure the toclal mlierica of the land. kVe have our 
cnthanttnetii. Ilieftl the lurpaaiing lonelineit of lie woik to doj and we cannot act oboutltmore efleclually 
plicf,—* than now, when angry patiloni are etill,and the people 

Mnearr ate hopcfuli 

deri.!) fdl the fuire of ioljude. j '* There la a viiion in the heaH of each, 

High wtrr*!ir*d tiie eagle roared terene. 

Ami lie pray heard in the rocka Iwlow 
ItatVcl m U.e run.* ” 

Hut when wc were hemmeel In, for about n mile, by tlie 
laigbty chain), wc taw neither Iho yew, nor the holly, 


Ofjuitlcei merry, wtoionij Icudemcn 

Tl) wrong and |tain, and knowtetige of )U cure— 

.\nd ihcte, rnibo«tied in a woman’a form. 

Tilt belt tniiimilt them, ]iure at first tecctrcd 
rront God aboec her, to mankind below.” 

naow.MNo. 


















CONN A M A 11 A. 



We baTf pTotififtl Ccsninrm KilUmry in l!ip 
M«e »rctivt» v( *Tl* L>r.J «p Lfte* In,* for 
rrwtw.t. In tlic fint f!»«, it •f'pcArt tu m tlial ihtrr 
h prrsi hoi<v {at Irtlv.tl is the of tic tut 

moiart* of iKU dUlrict* CVmniu^lt, In llic lin'rt of 
rtl»;jioni f>m<rullQn* trat kni;^.Rl «i lie pUcr &f 
l-antilmrct fi>T lltr not}-cof.fomiinj; Catlclici-^a jdj« 
%V>tTj WM profjutly kitoclatcd \>y tic Jutolmnct cl 
fninUnttm will tbat more driolitc rrpcn to wlich 
faKstldtni vouM cnnil^n »11 lloie wlo ditfrr In p»In!i 
of WItf, It would acronl well will lie tetter ejilrlt 
of crur cmi time*, If Connauflt were to becotr-p a pl»ee 
in wUcIt capita) iul(;lt find Iti employment, and lalour 
It* refuge from tie wont of lyranniei—tie bud, 
tyranny. To plant Connauglt I* the amlltlon of a 
peat atatcaman; and U will l>« planted,—wlstlltr ty ' 
iodielduali or eorporation*, U litUe matter. Secondly, 
Connamant It full of gloHoui leeneryj and now that 
Ireland It again claiming ter proper tliare of a landatle 
curioilty, Connamara will open Icr nolle bayt, and 
laket, and mountain*, to tie gate of tie itranpr. 

No one, aceut toned to tie aitoclatloni wllcli group 
tleniclfct around commercial and marltlmo afTalri, ran 
look at the Shin non and lie portion of Iceland iptcad 
out beyond it, without a deilre to penetrate the future, 
and tee what rrotidenee hold* In itore for this remark* 
able country. Tlie noble rircr acta ai a lino of lepa- 
ratlon, extending nearly north and loutl, through to 
long a diitance at to form a very tignificant boundary 


l*etwreti Connaught and the ether protiocc*. Tin* haj 
bem regards!, howercr, by the ruler* of Ireland, in pa*t 
tlmrr, at a boundary In a *enie which wc rnay hope 
will now pan away. “It I* lingularly Illuttratlrc,” 
taj* Sir Uobert Kane, in hi* * Induttrtal Ketouirc* of 
Ireland' (a work replete with valuable information), 
**of how little rellrction wai devoted to Iriih luhjccli 
—of bow ibgbtly the true and only mean* of conioll* 
dating a j>copIe by giving them common liahitt of 
induitry, of lociality, and of IraHIc, wai thought about 
In relation to tin* country, (hat the Shannon wa* fur 
*0 many generation* looked upon a* n utcful barrier 
and defence ngainit the unclrllizcd tribe* who dwelt 
beyond It* boundary. The co»t of maintaining in good 
repair the variout furlificationt at what were called the 
; pattci of the Shannon, wa* defrayed with pleaauic; 

! but the Idea of rendering fortifleations usclei*, of erect¬ 
ing the bulwark* of tbo atatc in the bcart* of the 
Inhabltanti by fo*tering their Industry’, hy encouraging 
tlielr commerce and apiculture, and promoting tbeir 
cducallon, did not occur (o the itatesmcn of that 
epoch." 

The counties which arc cut oIT from the rest of 
Ireland by the Shannon—Clare, Galway, Mayo, Koa* 
commou, Sligo, and Leitrim-arc among those whose 
mlicry has most frequently been brought under the 
notice of Lngland and Englishmen during the last few 
year*, A peitton of Galway is that to which wc are 
about to coll the reader’s attention. 
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It is impossible to glance over the wonderful maps 
of the Ordnance Survey of this part of Ireland, without 
a saddened feeling for the present and a hopeful one 
for the future. We say ivonderfiil maps; for seldom 
has there been such another display of mapping ns this 
celebrated Survey presents. Take the county of 
Galway, for instance—the one which contains the 
Connamara district. Here we find no less than 137 
large sheets devoted to this county, on a scale of six 
inches to a mile ; ^yhile the Index Map, in which the 
whole county is represented in one sheet, is quite a 
triumph of minute engraving. Although on a scale of 
only one-third of an inch to a mile, this index-map 
presents the natural and social features with astonishing 
fulness. 

One of the most striking entries on this map, both 
for its frequency and the tale which it tells, is ‘‘ Castle 
in ruins,” This entry is not met with so repeatedly 
in Connamara as in the portions of Galway county 
farther to the east; but it is to be encountered even 
in that region of rugged beauty. Eastward of the 
town of Galway, however, the “ Castle in ruins** meets 
the eye so frequently in the map that the attention is 
forcibly arrested by it. How old are these ruins ? 
What was the state of the people when those castles 
were built? Was English conquest or internal discord 
the cause of the rain ? Such are the queries that 
suggest themselves to the mind. So far as the names 
are concerned, nothing can be more thoroughly Irish 
than these ruined castles—Kilroge, Kilcoritan, Clogh- 
moyle, Cloghballymore, Cloancurreen, Ballynaman- 
tragh: such names tell much more of the Celt than 
of the Anglo-Norman. 

But when, leaving these relics of man’s work, we 
transfer our attention to the natural features of Conna¬ 
mara, it is difficult to imagine that such a country will 
always remain as it is—a social and commercial blank. 
What a chain of lakes! what a coast line ! A short 
line of about seven miles will connect the eastern 
extremity of Killery Harbour with the western extre¬ 
mity of Lough Mask; and thus we have formed a 
northern boundary to Connamara, all but seven miles 
consisting of coast-line. tThen a straight line of two 
miles is all of land that intervenes between the south 
of Lough Mask and the north of Lough Corrib ; and 
this latter noble lake stretches southward till it pours 
its waters into the river Corrib, which itself finds 
an embouchure in Galway Bay: thus is an eastern 
boundary given to Connamara, of which all but two 
miles consists of water. As to the western and 
southern boundaries, they are wholly formed by the 
sea. We may therefore say that this large district— 
mcasiuing, perhaps, forty miles from east to west by 
twenty-five from north to south — differs from an 
island onlj^ by the occurrence of two isthmuses, of 
seven and two miles respectively: as viewed upon 
a map, it is a peninsula, and as a peninsula we 
shall treat of it. Strictly speaking, and in relation 
to the ancient divisions of Ireland,. Connamara 
is comprised within nanower limits than those here 


marked out; for the peninsula contains three ancient 
divisions—Joyce’s Country in the north-east, Jar- 
Connaugfit (or West-Connaught) in the south¬ 
east, and Connamara all that lies westward of those 
two divisions. In this narrower sense, Connamara 
would he pretty accurately bounded on the east hy a 
line drawn from the inner part of Killery Harbour to 
the inner part of Kilkerran Bay ; and the district thus 
marked out would extend from twenty to twenty-four 
miles in each direction. But the physical and indus¬ 
trial features of the peninsula are independent of these 
local divisions ; and we shall continue to give the name 
of Connamara to all that lies westward of the two noble 
lakes. These lakes, containing nearly seventy thousand 
acres of water-surface, and entering into the Atlantic 
by a river which passes through the county town— 
ought to effect great blessings for Ireland some day 
or other. Then there are in addition an almost 
incalculable number of smaller lakes spread over the 
peninsula, but more thinly in the southern than the 
northern half. This, too, is a district where the coast¬ 
line presents such a series of inlets and harbours as is 
not easily to he paralleled elseAvhere. The word 
Connamara is said to mean land of hays.” Beginning 
at Killery Harbour, with its many coves and inlets, we 
pass round a jetting promontoiy and find ourselves in 
Ballynaldll Harbour, which throws out its manifold 
arms into the land in various directions. Then occur 
Claggan Bay, Streamstown Bay, Kingstown Bay, 
Clifden Bay, and Maunin Bay—all of which serrate 
the extreme western margin of the peninsula, and in 
front of which are numberless small islands washed hy 
the Atlantic, Next, bending round south and east, we 
pass in succession the Bays of Bunowen, Ballyconneely, 
Gorteen, Roundstone, (Cut, No. 17), and Cleonile,—a 
series which ends in the deep inlet of Bcrbragh Bay. 
The minor bays of Ard and Mweenish, which next occur,^ 
are followed hy the magnificent harbour of Kilkerran, 
whose deepest inlets have distinctive names of their 
own. From Kilkerran Bay the coast proceeds pretty 
regularly from west to east, ending at the town of 
Galway, and forming the northern side, of Galway 
Bay; this line of coast is marked chiefly hy the inlets 
which form Casheen Bay, Coonawilleen Bay, Kiggaul 
Bay, Greatman’s Bay, and Cashla Bay, and hy the 
island of Gorumna. 

The best information which we possess concerning , 
Connamara, and the source whence most subsequent 
writers have derived their principal details, is con¬ 
tained in the late Mr. Alexander Nimmo’s Report on 
that district. Commissioners were appointed by the 
Crown, early in the present century, and soon after 
the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, to examine 
the hogs of Ireland, with a view to the suggestion of 
such plans as might facilitate their reclamation. The 
labours of the commission lasted several years, and 
did not terminate till 1814. The commissioners 
employed ten eminent engineers, and a large staft of 
surveyors, to examine and survey the hogs; and the 
separate reports of these engineers arc full of valuable 
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tUuHi tcrffir.ic;: lf«rtjpd »nA |ti IHfhl 
Tl.i't latstiU*?’nifa«iff<5 ro 
IrM t^aa *nnri ef bmlj iiM!# llirre 

wrfe K^nrattf fx»Ki:n»ti^>R», rci t-r^ffnln- rnUr 
|n!(i fo r««cS 1'f tJ tT«r>lI mlJitriM* Jn WIcVlaw, 

Htm, Cotinir-ftM t <-pRt»*f|pj; Irtpclfirr 

3*?7,fV>0 tf >nii 353,Oon tar* ef irtf>inti5n 
|Kit ifO. Ml, Mr, l^rjirU rlJi {i},p 

fajhfr tf JUrst Rt»l Mr. OrlJKlIi, vtrr 

ajnorg’ll* nott tr Ir.ft cf iSr trpnmi 
Tl« Ccrr.i'r's’Ti t!;»uUt — t'RijiSnnJ t» Inrlt.tlrj;; 

l^l^ ff *<'srtY vtii«ant rf 

r<»rT;tifen.! Mail—I* cr.t tf l}.f r'fmirrtihii.Tirii {:» 
tJ.« wl-'St tf Thf ef tnV.c Jj-sd 

Ktr't.ftt f ril r'‘t t'> pr e-leifr.fKlh t f l!.e 

vfpV*Trfc; I'tit l^e j'trjim* tf iT.'lt’rAibn w»JI fire • 
«•'<! crorr fatc^iraUr liljo !•> iMi lei pert. M'Jitrf 
I SI ri»!r l5 1 pjeitnt fr'^rriS rn I'le 
i’ f-rt pf l/sa,f5* C*ntPi, ttp araMe tr ilrj Und it 
irtmptrte^j %!t!> rute^'iiir Irati* t.f rsltd litrt^fwrt 


ef t!t« tliitfici more lioprful titan in many olhrr Kaite 
Ittttlt of tti« kinsilom. Tlifte faelllliei prrtcniril llicin- 
srltti t(i Ml minit tiriiler the forma of etimete, tupeet, 
CMif'ftar, and yro/eytVa/ /orinalton. 

Hrit for tlio rlimatp. It [i cJccMetlly mtltl. Know 
(«little Vnosrn rren in the Innlrat wintm. The cattle 
are rcser hotisetl { for t! e mountains in the north, and 
the fjirat ran'ety of lurfaee, nfTord cwnaidemhle shelter. 
The Jratt fatnunhie frattim are vret lumtncrs and 
strofft s»c»i windi. 

SVsl for the aipect. Although Con n am a ra may he 
derrttd In sone srnte mQuniaincit:i, it is not an upland 
coitTitfT like Wicll jw. At leatt llirfr.fourths of Con- 
namara proper is lower than 100 feet nhorc the Jecel 
ef the ira ; itml ihli low IcrrI inuithare an undouhted 
Mfiurr.er en ll < proipeetlrc rrjrctahle fertility of the 
ilittrift. JarXVncaujjbl riita fiom the shore of Gal¬ 
way liij, in a rrnlly alopinp: plain, to about 300 fret, 
St the upjvr nl.tr of which there are some hills of about 
700 fret, and beyond then a low limestone etmntry 


ftxV of a wwit define fcij<ft; avj it appea*s m Iw 
«T**T aAtf irrJ'rlitde li*««*5r, tl it a few pitrhei tf Sion | 
Ine l>trn lem from the f^Rtril wsite. Ncreithe- | 
h»s—II If [n cr,eoui^pe-~fit ard levar.l fc^t wl strife j 
li’v^^r *-,d cjp'ial are Ititeard m thi» region of] 
*n Intil—a%th ll the frTtihty of thew and the j 

nine ef tie paitcre am'irtt the hr-rili'ne, that iMi I 
laid, firn inrlndir^ r’<iV, prodsfiVt at the time of I 
•Mr. Nimme'i nie-ltstjfln a rert of ffiecn ihillinyt j 
ptr arte, and whrfc tolersl-ly cJmrd, wii rretrd s» | 
Mfh M in »ay jtarl ef Ireland. I 

The f tier parts ef the diitriet are ptmripstly bstr j 
m'>ot», coftiIi*a*i(; of Ysriws drjilhi rf l >>»4 upon 
a hottoo tf Jirlrcitirp roeh ailljnlicfl little toll; tut 
serml slrtniji or Wd* of limcttone run lhn>y,-h the 
d.fjict, snJ are lUitirpiUhalle by the rtrdure and 
^Ci,ltiratIon which hare Utm pUro in thrir sitinity, 

Jfr. Kinrco fstimated llie popuUticm at 30,tW0. 
It it now suppoKd that the number muit hare 
rxfecded tlisl limit; lut taking the niimate as he 
gate it, he states that half of the inhabitants are in 
Connsmsra proper, onr-thin! In Jar*Connaught, and 
onr-iistli In Joyce's Country t that tiine-tcRthi of the 
ichahltants ef Conr.amant proper art settled along the 
sta-ihort; that In Jar*Connaiight the inhabitants 
mtJe either on the tea coatt, or on the northern slope 
of the hull next to the limestORe country; and that 
the upland part of Joyce’s Country ii quite unlnlia- 
bited. Hut In these details, and In the statement of 
total rentals, the lapie of nearly forty years has in all 
probability introduced wide JifTcrcncci. 

Before any reclamation of l>og land commenced, 57 
per cent, of the whole area of Connamam consisted of 
mountain and upland pasture, 31 per cent, of bop, 
7 per cent, of arable land, and 2 per cent, of limestone- 
rock. A formidable picture thU, svith only one aero 
In fourteen dcienlng tho name of arable land I Yet 
Ml. Kimmo was imprcued with the eonsictlon that 
there are certain fscilitlei about ami around Connamara 
which might render the improsement luid cultivation 


extends to thf rtlge of I,ougli Comb. Joyce's Country 
it, in csfiT rripfct, more motintainout and wild. 

In iripecl to trs-coait, nothing can well (lire being 
fonldernl) l^e more wagnlfieenl than lids peninsula. 
After resiling Mr. Kfmmo's remarks thereon, a reader 
intiit Ufk hope indeed who cannot look forward to a 
diy of ptniperily fur the diitrict—far-dlitanl. peihapi, 
but not the less certain and cheering. “Tlic district 
is nearly innounded by the tea on the south and 
writ, and by the great Ukei Mask and Corrib on the 
r.'.it—the latter navigable into the town of Galway, 
and could ranly be made so lo the sea. Various 
great inlets penetrate the diitrict, lo that no part of 
it is dUtaot fuur miles from rxiitiog navigation. 
Tliere ate sywardr r/ tierafy la/e end citpaciout 
Asrhores, fit for vessels of any burden ; about tiventy- 
five navigable lakes In the interior, of a mile or more 
in length, beiidei liundreJi smaller. The sea-coast 
and alt these lakes abound in fish. Tho diitrict, with 
iu islands, poiiciics no less than dOO miles of sea¬ 
shore. On I^ugh Corrib it has fifty miles of shore; 
so that with I»ugh Mask, Ac., there are, perhaps, as 
nan’j laf/ei cf share f>/ the tea or nari^cihle tales as 
there are square tsiles ef sur/aet," 

In respect to the geological featiirri, there are exten¬ 
sile bands of calcareous sand round the coast in almost 
every hay; there arc numerous beds of available lime¬ 
stone adjacent to almost all of tho navigable lakes; 
and there is bog-peat which will furnish an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply of fuel, ' 

Taking in conjunction the above four groups of 
circumiiancei or conditions, Jfr. Kimmo remarks:— 
On the whole, it appc.ars to me that the improre- 
menl of this diitrict, so far from being dilllcuU or 
iio|)c!css, is a thing highly feasible; and If vigorously 
but steadily pursued, is likely to meet with fewer 
obst ructions and greater ultimate success than, per¬ 
haps, In any other part of Ireland."^ 

In respeel to the fitness for agricultural purposes. 
Sir. Nimmo arranges the peninsula into four parts— 
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tlie Limestone Field, the Granite Moor, the Middle 
Division, and the Northern Division. The Limestone- 
Field lies principally between the town of Galway and 
Longh Corrib, and along part of the western shore of 
the lough. It is a triangular nook, forming the w’estem 
edge of the great limestone-field of Ireland. Much of 
this limestone-rock is hare; hut on its edges are 
many very fertile spots; the hollows are mostly filled 
with bog. Other patches of limestone are interspersed 
with other rocks in various parts of the peninsula. 
The Granite Moor forms the southern part of the 
peninsula; it contains no limestone, but is partially 
covered with bog of various depths. There is a large 
supply of shell or coral-sand in the hays on the coast, 
which might easily he applied to the manuring of this 
moor; and there is abundance of red sea-weed, equally 
applicable to such a purpose. The Northern Division 
contains no limestone or calcareous matter ; but it is 
so deeply indented by Loughs Corrib and Mask, that 
no part of it is distant more than three miles from 
some spot whither lime may be brought by water-car¬ 
riage, The great drawback to this division, at the time 
of Mr. Niramo’s examination, was, that there was nei¬ 
ther a single road fit for a wheel-carriage, nor a single 
bridge over a stream or inlet, in the whole of this 
portion of the peninsula. The Middle Division, the 
last of the four portions into which Mr. Nimmo divided 
the peninsula in respect to agricultural capabilities, 
contains numerous veins or beds of limestone, so 
situated that almost every farm wdthin that tract has 
either limestone upon it, or within half a mile of it. 
Many of these lime-rocks are also situated on long and 
deep lakes—a circumstance which gives a facility of 
transport that may at some future time become of the 
greatest importance. 

The industrial processes which were carried on in 
Connamara at the date of Mr. Nimmo’s examination, 
are interesting to note, because they mark the early 
stages of a course of labour which may, perhaps, 
lead to prosperous results in future years. One em¬ 
ployment -was that of cutting sea-weed for manure, 
or collecting that wdiich is at every tide cast ashore. 
Two or three boat-loads of sea-weed, of about six 
tons each, were usually applied as manure over an 
acre of potato ground. The weed was usually sold 
at half-a-guinea a ton. The rotation adopted at the 
ftirnis at that period was frequently as follows :—one 
year of potatoes raised on sea-weed ; one year of oats 
or barley ; four or five years of natural meadov/; and 
then potatoes manured with sea-tveed, as before. 

Among those things which have to some extent 
checked the productive labours of Connamara is the 
decline in the use of Icelp, Since the wonderful pro¬ 
gress of chemistry, wdiich has led to the manufacture 
of soda from common salt, the obtaining of the same 
alkali from kelp has been almost discontinued; because 
the lowest price which ^YOuld keep the poor helpers 
from starvation is still higher than that at which soda 
can now he purchased. Kelp used to he made by 
buniing sca-wced, and soda by purifying the kelp. 


Experience, however, has shown that it is more pro¬ 
fitable to employ sea-weed as manure for the improve¬ 
ment of, the wastes, than to manufacture kelp, even at 
remunerating prices. 

The hopeful anticipations of Mr. Nimmo with respect 
to the harbour and water-power of Connamara have 
already been touched upon; and we find that he ^Yas 
not less hopeful with respect to its bogs ;— 

“ I am perfectly convinced,” says he, ‘‘from all 
that I have seen, that any species of bog is by tillage 
and manure capable of being converted into a soil fit 
for the support of plants of every description; and 
with due management, perhaps the most fertile that 
can he submitted to the operations of the farmer. 
Green crops, such as rape, cabbages, and turnips, may 
be raised with the greatest success on firm bog, wdth 
no other manure than the ashes of the same' soil. 
Permanent meadows may he formed on hog, more pro¬ 
ductive than on any other soil. Timber may be raised, 
especially firs, larch, spruce, and all the aquatics, on 
deep hog; and the plantations are fenced at little 
expense. With a due application of manure, every 
description of white crops may he raised upon bog; 
and I know no soil from which they can he extracted 
without it. There is this advantage in the cultivation * 
of bog, that any species of soil will act as a manure 
to it; even the siliceous sand of Eenvill having that 
effect; but this admixture of foreign soil, though 
highly beneficial, is not essential to the improvement 
of bog; fallowing and manure, such as dung or lime, 
will convert the bog-stuff itself into a soil, and extract 
large crops from it; so that there is nothing desperate 
in the cultivation of bog upon a basis of rock.” 

Those travellers—few and far between—who have 
visited Connamara since the date of Mr. Niinmo’s 
examination, are invariably struck either witli the 
latent capabilities not yet developed, or with the fine 
scenery which portions of the peninsula exhibit. Sir 
Robert Kane, in the work before quoted, passes in 
review the sources of power which are presented by 
the rivers and lakes of that country. When he comes 
to speak of that province which contains the district of 
Connamara, he says:—“The province of Connaught 
is that which deserves most attention in relation to its 
navigable lakes. Its soil is not inferior to that of the 
rest of Ireland; some of the sweetest pastures and most 
productive lands are found within its limits. Its 
coasts abound with fish ; its mountains arc rich m 
ores ; its people arc willing to work, and travel 
hundreds of miles seeking for work, even at a rale 
which only allows them to sustain existence, 
that province is the reproach of Ireland and the by¬ 
word of Great Britain. Its population is relieved hy 
charitable subscription from recurrent famines. Little 
more than one-half of its area lias been made available 
for cultivation ; and it is but a few years since its 
interior was first rendered accessible to industry by the 
formation of proper roads.” 

Mr. IngHs, whose ‘Tour through IrclamV about 
fifteen years ago, was a means of bringing inanj 
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miles from some sea-Lay, or lake having communica¬ 
tion with the sea. If there were good roads in all 
directions, this length of land-carrtagc would not be 
great; but even this distance would be much dimi¬ 
nished by improving and connecting the navigation of 
the chains of lakes which extend through every part of 
Connamara." 

Besides the industrial associations connected with 
this district, there ore many scenes of great heauty. 
The Killer)', for instance, is a beautiful and remark¬ 
able boundary to Connamara on the nortli. It is 
a narrow deep inlet of the sea, extending far up 
into the country, and bounded on both sides tbrougli- 
out its whole extent by a range of mountains nearly 
as elevated as any in Ireland, and of very pic¬ 
turesque forms. The inlet is not above a mile 
across. In several spots the mountain boundary rises 
abruptly from the water; but there are many dells 
and hollows which reveal more elevated peaks beyond, 
and show tlic extent of the range. Those who have 
visited both regions say that there is nothing in the 
British Isles which approaches so near to the character 
of the Norwegian Fiords as Killety—a deficiency of 
dark-foliaged timber being the chief drawback from the 
comparison. 

The Rev. Caesar Otway, who published several 
works relating to the topography of the north-west of 
Ireland, speaks of Lough Corrib as “a noble sheet 
of water, here and there studded with islands—some 
large and fertile, others rugged rocks; some embattled 
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beauties of that country before the notice of English: 
readers, shared in the general opinion of the capabi¬ 
lities of the Connamara district. “At Maam,'* he 
says, “one is forcibly struck with the advanbgcs 
which would bo opened up to this district by the 
extension of the navigation of Lough Corrib to (he 
sea. Fine slopes of rcclaimabic land border the deep 
stream that, at the distance of half a mile, flows into 
Lough Corrib} and the same boats that would carry 
to market the produce of the cultivated land, would 
bring from tho bay of Galway sand, sca-wced, and 
lime to be laid upon tho yet unimproved wastes." The 
same thought seems to liave repeatedly occurred to 
the mind of Mr. Inglis, during his journey through 
Connamara. "It was impossible," he lays, while 
progressing on foot from Moam to Clifdcn, “to cast 
the eye over the vast inclined plains of bog-land, 
skirted by fine water levels, which seemed to invite 
draining, without feeling a conviction of the immense 
capabilities of this part of Ireland; and seeing, in 
prospective, these vast tracts bearing abundant pro¬ 
duce, and the chain of loughs carr)’ing that produce— 
on the one side to Lough Corrib and Galway Bay ; 
and On the other to Birterbuy Bay, or one of the other 
bays which lie to the westward." Again, the following 
remarks suggest irresistibly the future which must bo 
destined for this remarkable peninsula. “There is 
perhaps no part of Ireland so well adapted for expe¬ 
rimenting on waste lands and rcclaimahle hogs as 
Conn.amara. No part of Connamara is more than six 
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with the ruins of an old fortress ; some made holy by 
the crumbling remains of a still older clnircli, where 
some Culdee made his desert,—a disciple of Columba, 
or Fursey, or Fechin, his retreat. If such a lake as 
this were in Scotland, or indeed anywhere else in 
Europe, it would be covered udth steam-boats and 
yachts, and there would be hotels and accommodations 
on its shores, and a county as rich if not richer than 
Cumberland, would be opened out, and planted, and 
built on.’’ 

One of the most extraordinary scenes of this extra¬ 
ordinary peninsula is displayed at the isthmus between 
Loughs Mask and Corrib. The waters of the former 
flow into the latter at the town of Cong; but no river or 
stream is to be seen in the maps, and the existence 
of any communication appeals rather to the ear than^ 
to the eye. The flow is in great part subterraneous. 
The rocks have been tunnelled during the lapse of 
ages by the waters which came from Lough Mask 
and some smaller lakes towards Lough Corrib. Well 
may Mr. Otway, after such a description as the follow¬ 
ing, claim for Ireland the attention of those who love 
wild scenes of beauty and grandeur :—Cong is cer¬ 
tainly a rare place—it might be called the Irish Arabia 
Petraea; hut there is this great difference, that our 
place of stones is also a place of rivers of waters. For 
here, amongst hills of stones and valleys of stones, you 
hear the rustling sound of streams through a multitude 
of holes, and gullies, and caverns; where waters are 
now appearing and then disappearing, until all at once 
they burst forth from under the rock, and form a 
rapid river, rushing to Lough Corrib, larger than the 
Liffey. It certainly is a singular sight. To the left 
of the village you see a strong and turbulent stream 
gushing through salmon and eel *weirs, as it flows with 
all its turbulent eddies to the lake; then you look to 
the north, south, east, and no river is seen, nothing 
hut the great gray ridges of limestone; you look 
closer, and you see enormous springs turning at once 
some great mill-wheels with the impetuosity and force 
of their waters as they rise from the earth ; and while 
those springs start up and boil in all directions around 
yon, as you do not know whence they flow, so you do 
not understand whither they are tending.” 

The \Ycstcn\ districts partake less of the beautiful 
than the eastern ; hut even here there are scenes which 
drew forth from IMr. Inglis no small amount of admi¬ 
ration. After speaking of the road from Eonndstone 
to Clifdcn, Avhich seems to he hare and desolate, he 
thus records his opinion of the north-western part of 
the peninsula :—“ I do not hesitate for a moment to 
say, that the scenery in passing from Clifdcn to the 
Ivillcrics niul Lcenane is the finest in Ireland. In 
boldness of character nothing in Killarney comes near 
to it; and although the deficiency of wood excludes 
the possibility of a competition with Killarney in pic¬ 
turesque beauty, I am ccrUiinly of opinion that the 
scenery of this part of Connamara, including especially 
the Killerics, which is in Joyce’s Country, is entitled to 
rank higher than the more praised (because better 


known) sceneiy of Killarney. I would not be under¬ 
stood as saying one word in disparagement of Killarney, 
which, in the combination of forms and colours, is not 
to be surpassed ; but in speaking of Killarney, I think 
I 'ventured to observe that° no approach to sublimity 
was to he found; and as, in the part of Ireland of 
which I am now speaking, there are undoubted 
approaches to the sublime, with all of the picturesque 
besides that depends upon form, I think these ought 
to weigh heavier in the balance than that softened 
beauty which at Killarney is created by abundance 
and variety of wood, and consequent splendour of 
colouring. I know that a far stronger impression 
was made on my mind in this journey than by any¬ 
thing I saw at Killarney. Be it known, too, that 
this is a country of lakes—lakes with as fine mo\m- 
tain boundaries as are to be found in the three 
kingdoms.” 

Chiefly through the exertions of Mr. Nimmo, a road 
has been made entirely round the peninsula, beginning 
at Galway, and winding sufficientlj'' near to the sea and 
the lakes to open up those districts to the tourist and 
(what is better to the capitalist. There is another 
road extending across the district from south-east to 
north-west. The road to Ballinaliinch passes close 
by the southern slope of the remarkable group of 
mountains called the Twelve Pins ; and among these 
mountains is now quarried a green marble so beautiful, 
that it only waits to he better known in order to find 
a ready market. These Twelve Pins form a striking 
nucleus to a striking district. They stand in the very 
centre of Connamara, and occupy an area six or seven 
miles square. It is supposed that the name Pin is 
here a corruption of the Scottish Ben or mountain; 
hut he this as it may, the mountains, about a dozen in 
number, are placed in two opposite rows, inclining 
together at the ends so as to enclose a kind of oval 
valley. The chief among the mountains are Knock- 
annabiggen, Bengower, Benlettery, Derryclarc, Ben 
cullagh, and Benhaun; these vary in height from 
2400 to 2000 feet; the others average about 1800 
feet. (Cut No. 18.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their 'svork on ^ Ireland,’ 
give the details of some information which they re¬ 
ceived concerning the Connamara marbles, from the 
proprietors of one of the marble W'ork& in Galway 
town* The quarries in question ate situated on the 
shores of Lough Corrib ; and they "Nvcrc discovered 
; in the following w^ay‘:— An Englishman wms exploring 
I the countrj’'for minerals, useful rather than ornamental, 
j wlicn he chanced to discover a stone of fine texture, 
wliich, on being polished by a mason, w*ns pronounced 
to be marble of a fine jet colour. He was unable to 
work the quarry for want of mentis ; but two brothers 
of the name of Ireland made an nTrangcment with Sir 
Valentine Blake, tlic proprietor of the estate on which 
the marble w'as found, to export some blocks of it to 
London. This occurred about the limo wlicn Mr. 
Nimmo -was making his examination. The marble- 
merchants soon appreciated the beauty of the material; 
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and erer ifnce that time Uie black tnatlle of Galway 
hai had miroerous ndmlrcra nnd purchasers. The 
entnncv*hall arrd grand ilalrtaia of the Duke of 
Jfamilton's palace near Oliigow, nre formed of this 
beautiful material. Tlie right of quarrying Is at the 
present time leased to certain capitalists, who hare 
extensive atone-wotklng inichirres at Galway, The 
process of obtaining the marhlo li simply as follows 
The men first remove n covering of Umeitone, about 
twenty'fire feel In thickness; it lies in beds or layers 
from one to two fret thick, nnd requires blasting with 
gunpowder to ensure Its removal. The black marble, 
thus exposed to view, lies ns flat as a billiard'tahlc, 
in successive layers varying from six to fifteen inches 
in thickness. Tlierc are joints or fissures In these 
layers, which greatly facilitate the process of quarry¬ 
ing; wedges BTC driven into the fissures, and a few 
blows lufllcc to separate a complete block—for the | 
different layers seem to be easily detached. Some of 
the blocks or slabs procured in this way arc os large 
as twelve feet long by ten wide, Tlic black m.arbic here 
spoken of is a wholly distinct material from the green 
marble of the Twelve Pins. A visit to the minera- 
logical gallery at the Ilritish Museum will enable 
us to sec B specimen of this beautiful green marble, 
in the form of a table prettnlcd by Mr, Martin, of 
Galway, • 

The family of Uie Martini in Conuamara arc said to 
be the owners of a greater number of acres than any 
other family In Ireland. If the resources of the country 
were fully developed, the estate would be of enormous 
value; but the wealth of mountain and bog it of 
a prospective cbaracter. Colonel Martin, the repre¬ 
sentative of the family thirty or forty years ago, is said 
•to hare cndcaroarcd lo put the IVincc Urgent out of 
conceit with the famous "long walk*' of Windsor, by 
saying that the avenue which led to hit ball-door was 
thirty miles in length. The pleasantry was true to 
this extent, that the whole distance of thirty miles 
from Galway to llaltlnahlncli lay within the Martin 
estates, while the road from tlic one to the other stop¬ 
ped short of the mansion, beyond which there was 
little cite Uian rugged paths. Balllnahlnch It the name 
of a barony, a lake, a rivulet, a village, and a demesne j 
and the whole form the head-quarters of a family which 
has possessed almost regal power In this wild region : 
indeed the title of " king of Connemara has been 
given almost as much in seriousness as in joke to tlic 
representative of the family, by tbe native Irish 
around. 

But tills great estate, like many other great estates 
in Ireland, is in such a state of entanglement that 
much will have to be done before its resources c.an be 
developed. Lieutenant Colonel Archer, who was 
recently examined before a Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Irish Poor Law, gave the following 
evidence 

“ You have been, I think, for nearly a year, 
employed ns an Agent by the Law Life Assurance 
Company, who have foreclosed their mortgage upon 


the estates of Mr. Martin, in the county of Gal¬ 
way ?” 

“ I have.” 

“M'ill you state the acreage of that property?" 

" One hundred nnd ninety*six thousand acres." 

'* Tlie property extends with some interruptions over 
a surface of about fifty miles ?" 

“ Over fifty rngllsh miles." 

‘Trom Galway to the westward of Clifdcn ?" 

" Yet." 

" By what description of persons Is this estate gene¬ 
rally tenanted!" 

'•By very small holdcn. Tho grc.nt bulk of the 
citato is in very small Iioldings, the occupiers of which 
arc at nnd under £1." 

Another of the centres of power in this district is 
Clirdeii, the residence of the D'Arcys, one of the small 
number of proprietors of Connamara. Clifden is almost 
at the loulh-wcst comer of the district. In 1815 it 
coniiitcd of one single house : it now contains several 
liuiidred. In the former year its site and a large 
extent of surrounding country yielded no revenues 
wlntcTcr to its proprietor: U now yields several thou¬ 
sands per annum. In 1822 roads were commenced, 
e.istward from Clifilen to Ballinahinch and Ooghterard, 
and northward to AVestport; these were the fore¬ 
runners of the town ; and an excellent quay, built by 
Mr. Nimmo at the inner extremity of Ardbear Harbour, 
gave to the incipient town the means of exporting and 
importing produce. The formation of this town did 
not involve any actual outlay on the part of Mr. 
D’Arcy ; he offered leases of plots of ground on 
adviintagcous terms, to whoever was inclined to build; 
many availed themselves of the opportunity, and the 
result has been fisrourable both to lessor and lessees. 
This town of twenty seven yean* existence now boasts of 
its gothic Parish Church, its Uoman Catholic Chapel, 
its two public schools, its dispensary and workhouse, 
its three streets of tolerable houses, its import trade 
from Liverpool nnd even from America, its trade in 
Curing and exporting herrings, its grain market, its 
breweries, dlitlllcrics, and corn-mills, nnd Its corps of 
fishermen. The hay on whose shore it stands is so 
completely landlocked as to constitute a favourite 
rendezvous for the government cruisers, Sir. D'Arcy 
has built n beauttful castle at Clifdcn, in the midst of 
a scene of natural grandeur—mountain and sea coast 
forming component parts — not easily surpassed in 
Ireland. There was one piece of flat unsightly bog; 
but this has been drained and converted into a lawn 
in front of the c-istle. Clifden is in every sense a 
valuable example, to show what may yet be done in 
the industrial regeneration of Connamara, 

Of Joyce's Country, it is doubtful whether so mucli 
will be made ns of Connamara proper, on account of 
the bareness of its mountains nnd its lesser proportion 
of sea-coast. Its inhabitants are nearly all Joyces— 
who have the reputation of being tbc tallest and largest 
men in Ireland. " Big Jack Joyce" was for many yeass 
a well-known giant among a race of giauts. Mr. Inglis 
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met 'svitli a yomig Joyce, seventeen years of age, wl\o 
measured six feet three inches—not exactly ‘‘in his 
stockings,’’ for ho had none. The Joyces of Joyce’s 
Country, and the Flynns of Connaniara, have for ages 
had a sort of hereditary faction-feud. Will the present 
generation see such feuds die out ? 

The evidence collected by Fishery Commissioners 
and Inspectors at various times, shows.that the coast 
of Connamara is abundantly supplied with fish. The 
whole of Galway Bay, sheltered by the Arran Isles from 
the Atlantic, and having a depth varying from six to 
thirty-five fathoms, is remarkable for the finest descrip¬ 
tion of fish in their respective seasons—turbot, cod, 
ling, haddock, gurnet, hake, glassen, soles, plaice, 
dories, halibut, mackarel, herrings, &c. Off the western 
coast of Connamara there is a great bank, extending 
from the coast of Mayo to the isle of Arran, and sup¬ 


posed by some to stretch out westward to the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. Its nearest edge is about 
thirty miles out from the coast; and it has from thirty to 
sixty fathoms water on it. The bank is much frequented 
by cod, ling, and conger; it is, however, seldom fished 
on, the boats on the coast being too small to venture 
so far out to sea. Great quantities of fish have , been 
taken on this bank by vessels of from tw'enty to forty * 
tons burden. This bank was remarkable until within 
the last few years for the sunfish, many of which were 
taken by the boats of the coast, and produced, on an 
average, from five to eight barrels of the finest oil.. 
The principal fishery near Connamara, and that of most 
value, is for herrings; it commences about Christmas, 
at which period these fish, in immense quantities, 
generally fall into some of the numerous bays on the 
coast. 




NORTH WALES, 


Kortu Waim more fr^nicntly fonipircd witli the 
mountain ilUtnct pf Westmoreland nml Cumberland 
than with any other locality, cither at homo or abroad. 
Compatisons arc proTcrbially odious; and, tu our 
thinking, comparisons of seener)' are almost SnTariably 
unjust. Tlicro are usually more points of distinction 
than of ogreement; and dilTercnt things cannot fairly 
be eompaied witli each other. We have no intention 
to institute invidious comparisons between these beau¬ 
teous rivals, and certainly none of awarding the palm 
to either. Hal there is a difTcrcncc between them, 
wliicti the visitor to eaeb should bear in mind, and 
whicb, therefore. It may bo proper to call attention to. 
Cumbria has few biitorical or romantic recollecUoni, 
and possesses, consequently, hardly an historical me- 
morial. it is a region of Iwsuty, which owes alt its 
charms to Nature: even the poetry that is connected 
with the lakes and ftlli is of recent date, and but a 
reflex of the native lorelincts. With Cambria it is 
olheraise. Kverywhere exist the monuments or the 
traditions of an ancient and entirely different condition 
of society. Tliroughout Wales occur places which arc 
associated with tales of Ilritish prowess, oraro celebrated 
in antique legend. The stories arc often fabulous; 
and where the events they describe arc real, the rela¬ 
tions possess no very powerful attraction for ' Saxon * 
ears and hearts-"at least, as they have been hitherto 
told: Were there a Welsh Walter Scott to vivify his 
' native records, and re-people hli native faitnesscs, they 
might be found to liave for all nations equal interest 
with the history and the romance of Scotland. Stilt, 
as it is, those ancient memories serve at least to invest 
these scenes with that indcilnitc ebami, which ever 
lingers over the spot whoso name has been inscribed 
on the historic or poetic page. And the ruined castle 
and monastery, while they add sometldng of elevation 
to the mind which is most luieeptiblc to the iiibllmity 
and the grace of Nature, seldom fail to receive the 
homage even of those whose hearts (he mountain and 
the cataract alike speak to in vain. 

AVe arc not going, here or hcicafter, to inflict upon ' 
the reader any details of Welsh history, or to plunge 
Into the depths of its legendary lore : all wo desire ts, 
to have it remembered lint our tour lies tlirough an 
historic region; and to suggest to tim tourist that it 
will add to the charm of even Cambrian scenery, if 
it be kept in mind that every lull and every valley 
abounds with recollections and relics; and that the 
Iinmble tradition of myll)lc hero, the incoherent talc 
of national glory and valour, the rude vestiges of faGry 
legends, and the superstitions and observances which 
ore yet lingering on, thouglr in the latest stages of 
decay, all speak of those ancient manners which were i 
created and fostered by the peculiar insulation of the | 
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people during so many centime", and of Uiat national 
pride, whicb, in early times, the example of the chief 
and the exhortations of the priest and the bard, made, 
a part of the popular character and creed. 

There are many ways of approach to Wales; and 
(ho chief features may, of course, ho visited in various 
ortlcr and suceeisinn. The tourist will be guided in 
the selection of his route by convenience. We propose, 
in the first place, to look at so much of North Wales 
as lies along the lino of the Chester and Holyhead 
nsilway, and of Uie old coach-road through thcA’’ale of 
Llangollen—staying by the way as we please, and making 
short cxcunions from the principal stations. In this 
manner we shall see the leading features of the northern 
coast, the district lying between It and the srallcys of the 
Dee and the Conway, and have also a cursory view of 
the Isle of Angleten. AVc shall then be at leisure to 
examine the interior of the Principality and the re¬ 
mainder of the coast; and thus readily visit whatever 
is most worth viiiting in the entire district. Chester 
will consequently be our ilartiog-place; our journey 
will terminate at Shrewsbury. Concerning the charac¬ 
ter of the country and the people, and of the main 
objects of interest that lie in the route, it is not neces¬ 
sary to make any further general remarks now ; it will 
be as well to leave them to speak for themselves when 
we come upon them. 

CircSTXK, 

IJefore giving an account of North Woles itself, we 
must look awldic at Chester; fur the old city, though 
It lies just outside (he boundary of the Principality, 
always forms an essential part and main attraction of 
a Welsh tour. Indeed it thus becomes one of tlio 
many advantages of this tour, that not only is the 
tourist led to investigate a grand mountain tract, with 
a people In many respects so remarkable as arc the 
Welsh, but he also has the opportunity of examining , 
three or four old towns of almost unique character, and 
of singular interest. 

Chester is one of tlio most curious cities in tho king¬ 
dom, as well as one of the most ancient. Nothing can 
be better m its way than Tliomas Fuller's notice of It: 

, ” Cheater is a fairc city on tho north-east side of the 
river Dee, so ancient, that tho first founder thereof is 
forgotten. .... It is built In the form of a quadrant, 
and is almost a just square; the four cardinal streets 
thereof (as I may call them) meeting’in the middle of 
the city, at a place called the Pentisc, which affordeth 
a pleasant prospect at once into all four. Here is a 
properly of building peculiar to the city, called the 
Rows, being galleries, wherein tho passengers go dry, 
without coming into the streets, having shops on both 
z » 
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sides and underneath; the fashion whoxcot is Romcudiat 
liard to conceive* It is therefore *\vortli their pains, 
who have money and leisure, to make tlioir own eyes 
the expounders of the manner thereof; the like heinp; 
said not to he seen in all England; am, nor in nil 
Europe again.*’ {IForthics, Chester.) 

Eullcr is no douht correct in nflinning that first 
founder of the city is forgotten in its antiquity : *’ hut 
the citizens in former days cherished a tradition tlmt 
the first founder was a very fainons personage. Brad¬ 
shaw, the writer of the old metrical ^Life of St. Wer- 
hurgli/ the patron saint of Chester, tells, in melodious 
strains, what was in liis day the received opinion : 

The founder of this city, as saith Polychronicon, 

Was Leon Gaur, a mighty strong giant, 

'Which huihlcd eaves and dungeons many a one, 

Ne goodly huihling, nc proper, nc pleasant.’’ 

But Master Br.adshaw is scandalized at having such 
a parentage affixed on his native place ; and accord¬ 
ingly repudiates the claim of Leon Gaur to he founder 
of the city of Chester, notwithstanding that the original 
name of the city hears an affinity to that of this Pata¬ 
gonian. He is naturally averse to ascribe the title of 
founder of a city to one who merely selected the site, 
in order to excavate vile eaves and dungeons,—not as 
dwellings for a peaceful sodality, but doubtless only 
that he might imprison in them unhappy w-andcrers, 
with a purpose, at liis leisure, to pick their hones;—for 
we may he sure, by his name, that like one of John 
Banyan’s giants, ‘‘ ho was of the nature of flesh-eaters,” 
Such, our poet evidently thinks, was an odd mode of 
founding a city. Rather, he declares, 

King Lear, a Briton stout and valiant, 

Vas founder of the city by pleasant dwellings.” 

And it was in honour of him, he adds, that it was 
called Guar Lear. All that authentic history can 
venture to say of its foundation is, that it may have 
been a British town; hut it was certainly an important 
Roman station. The plan of the city, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the principal streets — answering, in some 
measure, to those of a Roman camp—are thought to 
hear witness to its Roman origin. Its Roman name 
was Deva, or the station of the Dee. The 20th legion 
—the Legto vicesima valens viclrix —had its station, 
according to the • Antonine Itinerary,* on the Dee ; 
and, in all probability, Chester was the place. The 
British (or Welsh) name, Caer Leon. Gawr, the City 
of the Great Legion, appears plainly to bear evidence 
to this ; and it is confirmed by the discovery at Chester 
of a votive altar, bearing an inscription to the effect 
that it was raised by an officer of the 20th legion, 
named the Victorious.^ Of the residence of the 
Romans here many vestiges of all descriptions usually 
classed together as ^ Roman remains,’ have been at 
different times discovered. Among others, is a tolerably 

* It appears from the inscriptions, that the 20th legion 
remained here till the third century, but removed some time 
before the final abandonment of Britain by the Romans in 
the fifth.” 


complete hypocaust, which may he seen by the visitor 
at tlic sign of ‘ The Roman Bath.’ 

On tho departure of the Romans, Chester, then the 
most important place in these parts, appears to have 
fallen into tlic hands of the Britons; but as the Saxon 
power became consolidated in England it was finally 
gained by that people. Tlic render will, doubtless, 
recollect tlic story of the Saxon monarch, Edgar, 
liolding his court there, and of his boat being rowed 
on tlio Dec by six or ciglit tributary kings. Chester 
was, how’CYcr, for n while wrested from the Saxons by 
the Danes: .and Alfred v/asonce compelled to raise the 
siege while it wan licld by the famous sea-king, 
Hasting. Bede, writing early in the cightli century 
(Hist, 33cc., 1). ii., c. 2), styles Chester the city wdiicli 
IB called by the English, Lcga Cacsicr, but by the 
British more correctly, Carlcgion.” We have here m 
early approach to the present name; the lcga was 
dropped in the course of time, but as there were other 
Crtcsters or Chesters, this was called West to distin- 
gnisli it from them, Richard of Cirencester wrote the 
name West Chester in the fourteenth century, and so it 
continued to he written down to the nineteenth by 
those who nficctod extreme precision. 

Under the Normans the importance of Chester was 
greatly increased. William I. created his nephew’ 
Hugh, snrnamed Lupus, Earl of Chester, granting him 
at tl;c same time sovereign jurisdiction over the county 
of Cheshire, which he erected into a county palatine. 
Lupus made Chester liis place of abode, and held there 
his courts and parliaments, to which he called the 
barons and landholders with the superiors of the reli¬ 
gious houses of the county.^ In order to secure the 
city from the attacks of the Welsh, Lupus erected a 
castle, and built, or rebuilt, the city walls. It was now 
made the head-quarters of the army which it was found 
necessary to maintain in order to keep in check the 
Welsh, against whom he was obliged on several 

Tlic story is differently told; in some recent descrip¬ 
tions of Chester w’c see Edwin inconvctly named ns the 
Saxon king. William of Malmesbuiy’’s account is ns follows: 
“ Scarcely does a year pass in the Chronicles in which he 
did not perform something great. ♦ • . Kinad, king of the 
Scots, I\Inlcolm, of the Cumbrians, tlmt prince of pirates, 
jllaccus, nil the Welsh Icings whose names were Dufnal, 
Gifertli, Huval, Jacob, Jiidethil, being summoned to his 
court, were bound to him by one, and that a lasting oath; 
so that, meeting him at Chester, he exhibited them on the 
river ‘Dee m triumphal ccremon}’. For putting them all on 
board the same vessel, he compelled them to roiv him as he 
sat at the prow : thus displaying liis regal magnificence, who 
held so many kings in subjection .^’—Gesta Ilcrinn Jng.* 
c. viii.— Sharpe's Translation.) The "Saxon Chronicle’men¬ 
tions (sub anno 9/2) the meeting of “sLx kings with Edgar, 
at Chester, to plight their troth to him;” but makes no 
reference to their rowing of him. ]\Inlmesbur}' w’roto early 
in the t^Ye\fth century. 

t The title of Earl of Chester, with all its vast privileges, 
remained in the descendants of Lupus for nearly two hundred 
years: it was then annexed to the crown byllenrj^IILl 
and the title bas ever since been held by the eldest son of 
the sovereign. 



NORTH 

occailons to lead a conildcrable force. Indeed, It f* 
Bfllrroed by Camden, ibat "In thoie early Norman 
limei, the tklnniibei between the Wehh and rnglRli 
were to nomerout, the Inroadi and iocunloni, and the 
firing of the tubuibi of Ilanbrid beyond the bridge, lo 
frequent, that the Wclihmen called It Trebocth, that is, 
Burnt Town. They tel! us olio that there was s long 
wall made there of BVfi^wea** Tnily ft 

pleasant dwelling-place mint Chester hare been in 
those djytl 

We need not purxtie Uie history of the city further; 
enough has l^ecn laid to ahow its great antiquity and 
early conie<|aence. It is foreign to the puqiose of this 
iVctch to trace iti commercial prosperity and decay \ or 
to tpcalc of the em’ncnt literary rank of levera! of Iti 
inhabitant* during the period when English. Htcralure 
wa* emerging from the condition of mere monkish 
chronicle*. Nor can we do more than refer to the 
Chester rr.iraele-plajt which the tradei were accus¬ 
tomed to perform on holy days, and which hare In 
tome instance* been preierred along with the itlll more 
famou* Coventry myitcrlei, till the prcienl lime. 

Cheiter 1* the only English city which retain* it* 
walls fa a complete »Ute. They are, of coune, no 
longer of ttte a* military work*, but tJiey afford an 
excellent public walk for the cillteni; and far that 
puTpoic they arc kept In repair. Ormerod, in hts 
elaborate * Hiitory of Clieihtrc,* (vol.!., p. 27S)i ia> i of 
themThe walls enclose an oblong parallelogram, 
and most undoubtedly stand, for ft large portion of 
their extent, on Homan foundationi, m I* indisputably 
proved by the remalni of the ancient east gate dii- 
covered in creeling the pretent arch, and some relic* of 
Roman matoniy near, itlll existing, hut concealed from 
public view by the houte* adjoining . . . Tlic present 
clmitl of tbe wall* It loraewlial more than ft mile a-'d 
three quarter*: the materials are ft red stone; (he 
exterior elevation i* tolerably equal, but the Interior Is 
In lome placei nearly level with the ground, and in 
others with the (ops of the houtei. The entire line Is 
guarded with a wooden rail within, and s stone parapet 
without; and the general line which Is kept in repair 
OS a public walk, commands Interesting prospect* . . . 
At the lidca of the walls are the remain* of several 
ancient towers, which have either been made level with 
the walls, been completely dismantled, or been fitted up 
as alcoves by the citizens. At the north-east angle Is 
a lofty circular tower, erected In 1013, and called the 
Phoenix Tower, observable from iho circumstance of 
Charles I. having witnessed a part of the battle of 
Rowton Heath from it* leads in 1015. Another lower 
of higher antiquity, and the most picturesque of the 
military remains of Chester, projects out at the north¬ 
west ongIe,and is approached by a small turret, called 
Ronwaldesthomc’a Tower, which forms the entrance to 
a flight of steps leading to an open gallery embattled 
on each lide. Below this is a circular arch, under 
which the lide flowed before the embankment of the 
Dee/ At the end of the gallery Is the principal tower, 
a massy circular building of red itono, embattled ; the 
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principal room is an octagonal vaulted chamber, in the 
side* of which were pointed arches for window*. This 
tower, now called the Water Tower, and formerly the 
New Tower, was erected In 1322, for £100, at the city 
expense, hy John Ilelpstonc.” 

Tlie stranger should let the circuit of the walls be 
one of his first strolls. It shows to considerable 
advantage tbe general features of the city, exhihiting it 
in very various aspect, and displaying alike the meaner 
and poorer at well ns the better parts. The views 
too, outwards, are extensive, and some of them very 
fine. Tlio prospect from the vlclnlly of the Water 
Tower may be specially noted; the eye is carried along 
the valley of the Dee over a fertile and diversified 
tract, which It bounded by the nearer Welsh mountains. 
The Water Tower Itself svllt, of course, cUim ntlcnlion. 
In it It now deposited n small collection of antiquities 
and geological specimens—the museum of the Chester 
Mechanics* Institute j it will repay examination, but it 
might be greatly improved by the addition of local 
object*:—a good local museum ought to be found in 
every town In the kingdom. The tower which is 
paired through la order to reach the Water Tower, 
contain* in the upper itory a camera, whose vivid 
pictures will amuie the viiltor. Tlie Phrenlx Tower is 
alto open to Inipectlon, being occupied during the day 
by a retired veteran of the histrionic art, who has a 
tcleicope pointed out of the window, wherefrom, as he 
tells you, the unfortunate Charles watched the defeat of 
hi* army on Rowton Heath,—a spot that now wears very 
little of the appearance of a b.attlc field. 

Wo ought to mention, that with the citizens the walk 
along the walls hy moonlight is in high repute; and 
the ttrangcr who is at Chester about the time of full 
moon will do well to remember this. The appearance 
of tho old city as it is then seen, separated into masses 
of bold light and shadow which bring out with strong 
cirtet the peculiarities of the gable-fronted houses, with 
their dark line of ‘Rows,’ is certainly very striking; 
the cathedral too, (which lies close under the walls, 
and can only be fairly seen from them,) is never else 
seen to so much advantage (Cut, No. 1); and the con- 
tmst which the broad moonlit landscape, bounded by 
the Welsh mountains, presents to the close dark city, is 
as pleasing as it is uncommon. 

But Chester is *0 remarkable a city, that at no time 
can it be looked on wiibout peculiar interest by the 
stranger. No other city, perhaps, in the kingdom, 
carries so singular an air of antiquity. Unlike most of 
the other old towns in which the streets arenarrowand 
irregular, tho main streets arc here broad and straight, 
and set at right angles to each other. The houses 
generally ate of the quaint, old-fashioncd, lialf-liraber 
kind, with roofs of high pitch, and having the orna¬ 
mented gables turned towards the street. Some of 
them display good examples of that kind of enriched 
plaster-work called pargetting, while in many tho main 
beams of the gables are carved, and there is also a 
good deal of carving about the low'er stories. But 
that which‘gives to them the peculiar character which 
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distinguishes the principal streets of Chester from those 
of every other town, is what is called the ‘ Rows,* 
which have already been referred to. These are 
covered galleries of unequal height and width, open 
towards the street, supported in front hy carved wooden 
pillars, and having a low railing or halusters, but instead 
of projecting, like balconies from the houses, they are cut 
out from them: they are, in fact, walks along what in 
ordinary towns would he the first-floors of the houses. 
If the reader will fancy that the ground-floors remain 
untouched, while the front and partition-walls of the 
first-floors have been removed, and the space converted 
into a public walk, he will comprehend, by the help of 
the engraving which we have given of one of the streets 
(Cut, No. 2), the situation and external appearance 
of these Rows. But it will he necessary further to 
understand that there is a line of shops within them, 
at the back of the Rows (and among them are the 
best shops in the city), while towards the street are 
spaces for stalls or open shops (but which are now not 
soused except in the poorer parts); and at the same 
time the ground-floors, on the top of which the pas¬ 
sengers along the Rows walk, are themselves shops, 
having their entrances as in ordinary towns, from the 
street pavement. Wherever the main streets are inter¬ 
sected by other streets, there is a flight of steps to be 
ascended and descended in passing along the Ro^vs, 


and these add to their general singularity of appearance. 
Altogether, the Rows are what mainly contribute to 
render Chester, what it is generally admitted to he, 
one of the most picturesque as well as remarkable 
cities in the kingdom. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the origin 
of the Rows. Pennant and others think them to be 
a sort of relic of the Roman occupation of the city, 
they ** having the form and being derived from the 
ancient vestibules.” Others again have fancied that 
they were a kind of construction adopted in order to 
enable the citizens to attack with advantage the Welsh 
marauders who so frequently made incursions into the 
town; and it is added, that during the encounters 
which took place between the partizans of Charles 1. 
and the Parliament, they were found serviceable to the 
party which had possession of them. It might almost 
as feasibly be suggested, that the old spectacle-loving 
inhabitants constructed them for the sake of being able 
to see to advantage their famous pageants! At any 
rate, we may well imagine that in those gay old times, 
Chester streets must have afforded a notable sight 
when old and young were congregated in the Rows on 
one of the high-days, to see the pageant pass along 

according to ancient custom,” with “ the four giants 
and the unicorn, and the dromedary, the luce, the 
camel, the ass, snap-the-dragon, the four hobby- 
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Iieneii int! lUlwn ualiMl •* CujmJt nnd 

jttTprt!® *nj?r)* lire i&rrrwJiftt Im^frcntlj itylctl by tlif 
»!rjr <'M tlircnlclff, j>frb>pt, Jt»d In bimiflf a iplw 
cf lb* »plHt of that I’uiiUfl mayot vtho, «i be trllt, 
rantrd *‘the ptanU to be bfobrn, tho deril In Mi 
frathera ta b« irnl Into limbo, and the i3r»snn and the 
naVrd boy I to be iiMpprd away.** 

The richpeii cf Chritrr In an arfWiectaral point of 
alfw, ai wfll ai In a pleiarfique, rontUii In the abund> 
anre of hi taampUi of early viban domnilc ballJinpi i 
ft !.*• tity Urr pyblie itructurvi of an) c;>nae<^oenfe. 
The chief, of conitr, it the Cathedral; and It Ji In 
almoil rrery mpeci isfrrior to the grtiter tititnMf cf 

rji;;*iih cathedral I, 

Chfiur in very early tlrrei had aplendld eccleiin* 
Itral etlihliahniftli. 'njcchiff of theae «ai the Prne* 
dtettse Abbey of fit, Wriborph, which wai of preat 
extent, and aery wealthy; at Iheatrpprctilcn of moral. 
Uritt, hi atutnal Irtcome wai frund to exceed £1000. 
CheitfT wai wade lha irai cf one of the ilihop’t icei, 
created by Hrery VIII., at tho dltaoInUtm of rcliplotii 
heniea. Tha Abbey Church I’Ceame lire cathedral, and 
th* Inecs-ei cf the bhl^ap, the dean, and alx picberdarlri 
woe prcTlJed ei:t cf the abbey ptopoty. The church 
wai tnUffrd and aheretl, to adapt It to hi new purpoae t 
but th# ntfoTmatJen which ao apeeddr fd lowed li 
belmcd to hare put a itop to the comphslon of the 
worV*. It wai cThJenily Intended to erect a atone roof 
oter the M»t and choir, Itul an crdiriry wooden one 
waa labiUtutcd, The cathedral (i wholly In the pet* 
peadlrtilar ityle of Oothle architecturr; ard tbcujh 
the wrttetD front ii rather prand, and the Lady Chapel 
clepanl. It {t, on the whole, hy no tneani a farourable 
fpeelmcrr of that ityle. Externally It li plain and 
heary, and the Interior, llrouph more pleailcp. It not at 
all at»nttrp. There Ji little cf the reliplcoi itisjeily 
and impreiilTetieii cf io»e other ef our plonout calhe- 
dralit ytl there ii much that U interfillnp In the Inte¬ 
rior, Cfpecially In the choir, with ill tialli and bHhup'a 
thrtme j and an hour will be wtll ipcnt In examining 
UfBnd the cunrcfttoal fcmirm coanecled with It. The | 
molt noticeable point In the penefal exlernal elcw li 
the urruiual lenytb cf the louth Iraniept, which It! 
nearly at long at the rare—a peculiarity, at far at we | 
itiov, without parallel. The catherlral it built of the 
ordinary red tanditone cf the ntl{;hbourhoo<l, which la 
of a eery friable nature, and the whole body of the 
edifice appeara to be. In contequcnce, fatt crumbling 
away. Parti of it hate been of late carefully and judl- 
clouily rcitored. 

Tire Chapter-houiefi much older than the cathedral, 
Ita builder being add to be Ilandal tie Illundevllle, who 
llttd In the early part of the thirteenth century. It li 
of the early EngUth ityle of arehiteeture-^and It, inter¬ 
nally at leait, the roott beautiful architectoral object In 
Cheiter. The form Ii a plain oblong, but the arrangc- 
inent of the plllari In the entrance-chamber imparta 
something of originality to the general elTfct, while the 
detaili are all excellent. The ancient conventual build* 
Inga cotered a Tcry large apace j and what remalni of 


them will repay the examination of tlioie cutlouf in 
ihii clasi of object*. There arc eight or nine pariih 
churchei In Chetter, and tome have pointi of IntereM; 
we can only mention that tome ruini of Norman date, 
attachr^l to the Church of St. John, without the well*, 
are worth vliitlng. 

Of the caitle built hy Hugh Lupiit, hardly a frag* 
ment it left. Thcpreient Caiile It of the latl centnry. 
It U very large; and from Ha liie rather impoiing, 
but heavy. It ii uied at the Shire Hall, the county 
jail, end miliiBry bartaeVi. To make way for it a 
prlion of the rid wall wni pulled down; but the walk 
It continued, a new wall Ireing carrieil tomenhat 
farther out. The very handiome New Bridge which ia 
carried aeroit the Dee, dote by the cattle, mutt not 
pan unnoticed. It wai erected from a deitgn hy the 
arcMlect of the cattle, Mr. T. Ilarriion, of Cheater; it 
coniitit of but one arch, of 200 feel span, being the 
target; Hotjc arch which had then been ronitructed; 
and it ilili we hiliero rcmstni lo, uolcsa it ha* been 
rirallcd by any of the TUt itroeturca railed by railway 
crglneer*. ThU bridge wai opened in 1832 by her 
prcacni Majrity, Iben I’rinccii Victoria. In paiiing, 
we cufht to mention perhapa the celebrated »pot 
calletl the Koo-dec, or Chriter race*coune, which liet 
juit under the wall, at no very great ditlance from the 
eaitlf. The itrangcr will bo lure to notice it In making 
the circuit of the walli, and be ready to acknowledge 
that the eiticmi ere right in aliening that tliere is not 
fuch another eonrenient raee*eourie to be found by any 
other Knglitb cily. The Hoo-dee la one of the oldett 
KngUih race-couries. Strutt quote* from a native 
author of the time of Henry Vllt., a pattsge to the 
rlTeet, that " a bell of ailvcr, valued at three shilling! 
and lixpence, or more, wat to be annually given by the 
Company of Saddlert, to him who ihall run the beit 
and the farlheit on honibsek." The running was to 
lake place on Shrove-Torsday, In the presence of the 
major, and aome of the city compante*, “ on the 
Iloo-dee.'* This was in 1540; in 1G24 the silver bell 
was ** of a good value, of eight or ten pound* or tliero- 
about a striking initanee of the change in the ralao 
of money in that Inlenal. 

Cheiter, we have mentioned, was once a place of 
great commercial Importance. It was a considerable 
port when Llrerpool was hardly a port at all: but as 
the new one rote, the old one declined; and now 
hardly any iblpping comes to Cheater, Quite remark¬ 
able It the quiet, almost liiUcss, aspect of the city and 
its inhabitants, lo one who has just been observing the 
fcTcriih and almost preternatural activity of Liverpool. 
With iucli n nclgli^ur, it is aurprislng that Chester 
should hare gone on so long in its dull old*f.ishi(>ned 
course. But it cannot be expected to remain much 
longer as it if, now that it has become the centre of 
a coniiderable railway traffic. There arc, indeed, so 
many ijmptomi of what is called improvement already 
noticeable, that we cannot help reeammendiug the 
lovers of antiquity to follow tioncit old Fuller’s advice, 

'* to make their own eyes the expounders'* of its aspect, 
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and not to delay their visit long, lest they lose some 
characteristic feature. 

While at Chester, the stranger wll doubtless visit 
Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster: it lies within a rich park, about three 
miles from the city, on the Shrewsbury road. It has 
long been one of the most celebrated of the mansions 
of the nobility, as well on account of its architectural 
claims as of its internal splendour, and the collection of 
pictures which it contains. For some time past it has 
been undergoing extensive alterations and embellish¬ 
ments ; and, consequently, has not been open to the 
public: when these shall be completed, access to it 
will, we hope, be as liberally granted as it was during 
the life of the late Marquis, 

Flint. 

Crossing the ‘‘Wizard Dee,*' we now enter fahly upon 
the Welsh country. The best plan for the tourist will 
be, not to loiter by the way, looking at the lesser hills 
and meaner streams ; but to proceed directly from Ches¬ 
ter to Holywell or Conway, by the Holyhead Railway, 
or to Llangollen by the Shrewsbury line, according as he 
may intend to pursue his journey, along the coast, or 
through the interior; in either case, he inters at once 
upon a scene of great interest, and will be able to con¬ 
tinue his route through a tract of increasing grandeur. 
For us, however, it seems necessary, lest our sketch 
should appear too imperfect, first to glance at two or 
three spots that perhaps ought not to he omitted in a 
notice of North Wales. 

HaAvarden is the first of these places. The pedes¬ 
trian will find the walk to it by the Dee a very pleasant 
one ; and if he * have a little leisure, the place itself 
will repay the visit. It is usually visited for the sake 
of the ruined Castle, which will be seen, just out of the 
road, within the grounds of Sir S. R, Glyniie, close by 
the modern mansion, called Hawarden Castle. The 
ruins are nov/ carefully preserved ; hut they are slight, 
and, though not uupicturesque, are of little interest in 
comparison with many of the noble castellated remains 
which will hereafter he met with. The castle was first 
erected in Norman times; it was dismantled after its 
capture by the Parliamentarians in 1645. From the 
summit of the keep there is an extensive prospect. 
The richly-wooded park within which it stands also 
affords many pleasing views. Hawarden, or^ as the 
natives call it, Harden, is apparently a thriving little 
town, ^rith verj" little that is Welsh in the npjpearance 
of it or of its inhabitants. But generally, it may be 
remarked that Flintsbire is by far the most English 
county in North Wales. 

About a couple of miles beyond Hawarden arc a few 
i\'>’-covcred fragments of another of those strongholds 
which the Norman and early English conquerors raised 
wlicrcvcr they obtained footing in Wales, Ewloc, or 
Owloc Castle, however, hardly ought to he termed a 
castle; it is rather one of those lesser fortresses, which 
in the north country arc called peels. It stands on the 


edge of a woody glen, in a wild and picturesque spot. 
The glen below the castle is famed as the scene of the 
defeat of a branch of the army of Henry II, by the 
sons of Owen Gwynedd,—a victory the more grateful 
to the Welsh, inasmuch as it led to one of still greater 
I moment; for Henry, incensed at the defeat of his 
soldiers, led the main body of his army against Gwynedd, 
who was encamped a few miles farther on, at a place 
called Coleshill, near Flint: hut the English army was 
again routed, and the king himself escaped with some 
difficulty. 

Mold, which is situated four or five miles to the 
westward, is one of the most important towns in Flint¬ 
shire. Its situation in the midst of a district rich in 
minerals, has caused the accumulation of a considerable 
population:-—some 9000 persons reside within its 
boundaries. Little can be said for the beauty of the 
town, but there is a new county hall, of rather ambi¬ 
tious design, wherein the assizes are held ; and the 
church is larger, and of a superior character to those 
generally seen in Welsh towns. The church was 
erected in the sixteenth century: the st 3 de is perpen¬ 
dicular, and it has a good tower. In the interior arc 
a great many monuments, the most noticeable being a 
marble statue of a Welsh squire, bight Davies of 
Llanerch, who is very appropriately clad in a Roman 
habit. In the neighbourhood of Mold are coal and 
lead mines, iron-works, and the like. Celtic remains, 
including a gold torque, have been found here. At the 
village of Northop, not far from Mold, is another church, 
of a much better class than the ordinary parish churches 
in Wales. 

A mile from Mold is a spot called Maes Garmon, 
whereon the Scots and Piets, who had invaded the land 
of the Britons, sustained a notable defeat: the particu¬ 
lars are told by venerable Bede, in his ‘ Ecclesiasticab 
Histoiy,’ and by other monkish chroniclers, with great 
unction. On the invasion of the Piets, the “ fearful 
Britons ” had assembled here in a valley surrounded 
by mountains : it was the holy season of Lent, which 
inspired in all religious thoughts; aud in their distress 
they listened with devout attention to the teaching of 
the holy St. Germantis and Bishop Lupus, who had 
come amongst them to instruct them in the true doc¬ 
trine, and who were now in the midst of the army. So 
efficacious did their exhortations prove, that the hardy 
warriors thronged in crowds to he baptized. The enemy 
having been duly informed by their spies of this iinraar- 
tial emplojTOent of the army, hastened to the place, 
intending to surprise them while tlius engaged; notliing 
doubting of an easy victory. But Germ anus, aware 
of iheir approach, selected the most active of the 
British , soldiers, and placing himself at their head, 
conducted them to the pass by which the heathen army 
must enter the valley. As the savage multitude drew 
near the spot where Germanus had secreted his follow¬ 
ers, tlic hoi}' man, raising the rood in liis hands, thrice 
shouted aloud Hallelujah ! The Britons, us they had 
been directed, repeated the erj”, which the moiiidalns 
on all sides re-echoed; and the enemy, struck Avith 
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dreatl by tbe »ount], which oppeareil lutlJcnly to peal 
forth, not alone from Uie runrounding roclct, but from 
the TCry ahy luclf, cast down their arm*, and fled In 
fearful tlNorfer. Many of them were drowned In tho 
ncighbourlnj; rlrer, and more alaln by their relentless 
pursuers. Without the loss of a single man did the pious 
Iltitons thus achlcre a i»crfccl Tictor)'. In memory of 
so marrcllons an crent, the field has crer since home 
the name of Maes Garmon,*—the rich! of Oermanus, 
Tills memorahio Tictory was pained in -1291 in 1730, 
an Obelisk was erected by a modem Ilriton, XathanicI 
Grtflilhf, of Ithual, to mark the site; and the particulars 
of the cTcnt are recorded upon it in sounding Latin. Mr, 
Grlfllths, by the way, bas chosen to call the vanquished 
** I’icts and Saxons," which is ccrtiinly not ns written 
in the * Chronicles:' he hat also placeil the date fn 
-120, which is also not according to tho early scribes. 
White s|)caVing of monuments, wc may mention th.al 
the one teen on Moel Famau, the loflicst mountain in 
this riclnity, being IS 10 feet nbote ibe level of tbc 
sea, was erected in commemoration of the jubilee, .as 
it was called, of George III. The monument it « 
pyramid, CO feet broad at the base, and 123 feet high. , 
From its magnitude and lofty life, it it a coniptcnous i 
object for milei around, and even from the walls of 
Chester. Not far from Maes Garmon, a portion of the 
celebrated boundary, ' OfTa's Dyke,' may be readily 
traced. 

From Hint its ancient glory has entirely departed. 
Situated In a convenient nook at the estuary of tho Dee, 
befure the channel of that river filled with lijt, Flint 
l>oa%tcd of great commercial aptitude, Tho strong 
cattle cersed to protect it from any sudden assault; a 
largo and busy population filled Its streets. When the 
navigation of the Dee was direrlrd, and the Mmey 
attracted the vessels which oicd to enter the wizard 
stream, Flint gradually declined. It still boasted itself 
the county town, but even that local eminence was tost 
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when, In the last century, tho assizes were removed from 
it to be held In future in the rising town of Mold. Yet 
Flint lus a strong nttraction for the English visitor. 
In Flint Castle, "which," says old Holt, "n man may 
c.a11 Dolorous Castle, because there king Richard 
declined from his dignity, and lost the type of his glory 
and prc-cmincncy"—in Flint Castle it waa that the 
meeting so often related by our old histori.'ins, and 
immortalized by Shakspere, took place between Richard 
11. and '* the banished Bolingbrokc." 

The castle stands on n low rock which rises hluflly 
from the manhy shore. The banka generally are low 
and bare; when the tide is out, tho broad estuary—it 
is here three miles across—presents the appearance of a 
naked sandy waste. Hall states that Richard, who 
had wandered from Carnarvon (o Conw.ay, and even to 
Ili.*auniaTii, In hope of finding a fortress strong enough 
and luflicicntly provisioned to afford a prospect of a 
lengthened resistance, when apprised that Doling* 
broke " was coming toward the C.astlc of Flint, . . . 
departed out of the castle and took the sands by the 
ritcr Dee, trusting to escape to Chester, and there to 
have refuge and succour; but or he had far jmsed, he 
was forclayed and taken, and brouglil to tlic duke.” Of 
tho meeting itself—- 

“ Kmg Uich»r»l‘» niglil, and Bolinghrokc’s fair il,iy”— 

it behoves us not here to speak. 

Flint Castle srai erected by Henry 11. or bis suc¬ 
cessor, and must hate been, for tlic lime, a place of 
enormous strength ; yet it is said, that it was morcllmi) 
once taken hy the Welsh princes, and retaken by the 
English. During the great civil war, Flint Castle was 
garrisoned for Charles hy Roger Mostyn. It endured 
a Jong siege by lire forces of the Parliament, and only 
snrrcndercd when the garrison was reduced to the 
extremity of famine. Flint Castle svas dismantled, by 
order of the Parliament, at the same time os those of 
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Rhyddlan ^and Hawarden. It was a square castle, 
with large round towers at the angles; one angle 
having a second and larger tower, intended, no doubt, 
to serve as the keep. All that remains of it now are 
portions of several towers, and a part of the walls—all 
in the most ruinous condition. (Cut, No. 3.) One 
of the towers fell, as lately as last winter; those that 
remain, as well as the walls, are full of rents. The 
governor of Flint Castle was also mayor of the 
borough; and the halLcivil half-military officer is still 
duly appointed, though the castle and the borough are 
alike decayed. A part of the site of the castle is 
occupied by the prison, a plain edifice, erected some 
sixty-five years back. 

The town, as we have said^ is now of little conse¬ 
quence and no comeliness : it is a very dirty sample of 
an inferior Welsh town. It has some fishing trade; in 
the neighbourhood are smelting-works; the parish con¬ 
tains above two thousand inhabitants, and it is resorted 
to by a few strangers for the benefit of bathing. A neat 
church has recently been erected, and also a market- 
house. 

Holywell. 

There is little beauty in the scenery around Flint; 
and indeed it may be said, that the tameness extends 
the whole distance of the line of the railway by the 
Dee-side from Chester to Holywell. Between Flint 
and Holywell the pedestrian will find little to arrest 
his attention, unless it be in the dirty-looking smelting 
village of Bagilt. All along here, by the way, occur at 
intervals smoky and ungainly ‘ works* of one kind and 
another—important and interesting enough, of course, 
in their way, but which we gladly hasten by. 

On approaching Holywell, however, the scenery 
improves, and there is a good deal that is observable in 
the vicinity. Not far from the Holywell station (and 
in rather too close proximity to a modern factory) are 
the remains of the once flourishing abbey of Basing- 
werk. They stand in what must once have been a 
very pretty spot, close by where the stream which flows 
from the wonder-working well falls into the estuary of 
the Dee. The foundation of this abbey is ascribed to 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester, who lived in the early part 
of the 12th century : at the dissolution of monasteries, 
the annual revenue was estimated at above £150. 
Close by the abbey stood Basingwerk Castle, of which 
however hardly a fragment is now left. This castle, it 
is said, was erected by Richard, son of Hugh Lupus, 
the first Earl of Chester, According to the tradition, 
or legend, Richard had been on a pilgrimage to St. 
WinefrcTs Well, and on returning from it was attacked 
by a body of Welshmen, too numerous for his small 
hand of retainers to withstand. He happily succeeded 
in reaching Basingwerk Abbey, where he sought 
sanctuary. But the Welsh closely beset the abbey; 
and the soldiers of his father Avere on the opposite side 
of the Dee, separated from him by some miles of deep 
water. In his emergency he supplicated the aid of St. 
Vinefred (or as some say of St, Werburgh, hut Chester 


and Holywell must settle that), when suddenly the 
sands -were raised above the waters, and his father’s 
troops ^marched over them, speedily dispersed his ene¬ 
mies, and released him from his dangerous position :— 
in commemoration whereof the sands have ever since 
been called the ‘ Constable’s Sands,* The reader 
will see that there is a little confusion in the chrono¬ 
logy here. If Basingwerk Abbey were founded in the 
12th century, Richard could not well have taken refuge 
in it in the lltli; but it may have been, as w^as often 
the case, that the monastery was refounded, or rebuilt 
then, at the cost of Earl Ranulph, who, for his libe¬ 
rality, received the title of founder. Be that as it may, 
the story adds that Richard, in grateful recompense to 
the good monks, erected ‘ a castle by their house, in 
order henceforward to afford to them the protection 
which, in his emergency, they had extended to him. 
Not far from the castle the antiquary may discern 
traces of Watt’s Dyke, a portion or continuation of the 
better known Offa’s Dyke. 

About a mile from the ruins of Basingwerk Abbey 
stands the town of Holywell, on the summit of a steep 
hill. On the way to it, where the hill rises abruptly, is 
the Well of St, Winefred, which we must turn aside 
to look at. The stranger is surprised by seeing a sin¬ 
gularly graceful Gothic edifice, the purport of which he 
is at first at a loss to comprehend. On entering he 
sees that it covers a hath of goodly proportions, wherein 
perchance some in suitable garments are very delibe¬ 
rately moving about, while around it are others, halt, 
and lame, and withered, waiting as it should seem for 
some one to lift them into the water. Over head is a 
vaulted stone roof, of elaborate design and richly orna¬ 
mented ; but, among the ornaments, he observes some 
which, in the dim light, appear to him quite inexplic¬ 
able. He looks at them with increasing wonder, til), 
when his eye has become accustomed to the obscurity, 
he discerns that they are crutches fixed in the groinings, 
and on inquiry he is informed that they are votive offer¬ 
ings placed there by those who have experienced the 
efficacy of the waters. Altogether the scene is an 
unusual one:—hut then the well itself is of no ordinary 
kind. We must relate its origin. 

In the seventh century the lord of these parts was 
one Thewith; by his wife, Wenlo, he bad an onl}*' 
daughter, whose name was Winefred. Now the hrotlier 
of Wenlo was a man of saintly character, who had 
devoted his life to the service of religion. Bueno, for 
so he was named, had founded a monastery, and built a 
church at Clynoeg, in Carnarvon, and there he liad 
dwelt as abbot till the work of his hands had become 
firmly established, and the monks were well grounded in 
doctrine and discipline. Then he removed to wlicre his 
sister abode, and begged of his brother-in-law a small 
piece of land, at the foot of the hill on which stood his 
palace, and thereon he erected for himself a cell, resolv¬ 
ing to devote the remainder of liis days to pious medi¬ 
tation, and to the instruction of his niece. The maiden 
was extremely beautiful, and under his teaching slic 
became no less remarkably devout. Attracted by her 
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jurpassiog Jovcllncss, Caradoc, Uitf ton of king Alcn, 
sought her hand} hut AVinefred had nlreajy devoted 
herielf to a life of celibacy. Finding her unmoved by 
all .his entreaties, Caradoc—as Welsh knighti were in 
ancient times hut too apt to do—<lctcrmined on a 
rougher mode of courtship. The maiden, however, 
escaping from his hands, fled for refuge, as was natural, 
towards her uncle’s cell. Caradoc maddened nt the 
frustration of his purpose, drew his sword end pursued 
her; and having overtaken her aJ she svas ahoul to 
descend the hill, slmck ofT her head at n bloiv. Her 
body f<.U where the blow was ilruek, hat the head 
bounded forward till it reached the feel nf the horror- 
stricken Dueno. In those times lalnti were not con- 
foonded at what would overwhelm common folk in our 
unhcliciing days: llueno, thcnforc, caught up the 
severed head, and hastening to the place where the 
body lay, he replaced (t In its proper ])oiit!on. Wlicn 
A taint did such a thing, it may bo supposed it was 
followed by the junction of the divided parts. Winefrtd, 
accordingly, to Uic great edincitlon of the byttanderf, 
arose, bale as cser, having apparently iufl'crcd no Ineon- 
Tcnienco from her decapitation j—It is not said whether 
tho narrow crimson circlet was visible, which was the 
iniignia of llsosi: saintly ones who had undergone this 
species of martyrdom. Caradoc, it may bo believed, 
after to manifest a miracle, did not caro to renew hla 
suit, or to repeat bis violence | and Wlnefrcd lived 
henceforward for fifteen years, In ths bloom of maiden 
purity, and died in the odour cf tanctity, 

Ilut tho violence of the wicked Caradoc was the occa¬ 
sion of lifting good. For from the spot wbm the 
head of the holy Winefred rested, there burst forth a 
spring of tho puttit water: and the valley, which 
hitherto had been arid .and barren, was now irrigated 
and fertilited by a perennial and abundant stream. 
And as though to proclaim wherefore the waters thus 
flowed, the stones which fottned the channel of the 
stream were spotted as with blood, though the water 
itself was clear as crystal; and tho moss which covered 
the tides of the fountain exhaled a grateful odour. 
Kor did the miracle end here, ft was speedily dis¬ 
covered that whoever bathed in that fountain soon lost 
all his ailments, and became every whit whole. Where¬ 
fore, in process of lime, a shrine was erected over tho 
hallowed spring, and dedicated to the now sainted 
maiden to whoss intercession it owed its healing pro¬ 
perties, and a priest was mainlined out of the offerings 
of tho pngrimi who resorted thither. 

So runa the legend; and doubtless it is as worthy of 
credence as such legends usually arc. The building 
which now covers tho well is said to have been erected 
by Margaret countess of Hichmond, tho mother of 
Henry VII. j It is light and elegant in design, and rich 
and tasteful in its ornamentation i altogelhti it is a 
scry pleasing specimen of the early perpendicular style. 
(Cut, Ko. 4.) In tho chapel over the well-room, divine 
service is once a week performed in the English lan¬ 
guage i it is also used as a school-room; 

The water rises in a basin six feet deep, whence it 
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flows into a paved channel, wherein, as well as in the 
basin, the patients bathe^ The water is perfectly pel¬ 
lucid, and flows In such abundance as to be capable of 
working a large mill immediately it leaves the enclo¬ 
sure ; while during its short course of only a mile it 
turns several others. Pennant asserts, ** that by two 
different trials made for his information, it was found 
that twenty-ono tons of water rose from the spring in 
a minute." According to the same naturalist, tho 
blood-ipols on the stones arc produced by' tho Ityssua 
JhUtat, which prodnccs the appearance of blood on 
tho stones iQ which It adheres; while the odoriferous 
moss Is the well-known Junjemamia /ttplenoidcj. 

Recently the shrine of Sl.Wincrrcd has been restored, 
and tho facilities for bathing are increased. A small 
well, which had long been flllcd up, bas been le-opcned; 
it rises near to the principal one, and is apparently con- 
ntcled with it. This is thought to be eflicaejous for 
ophthalmic diseases; tho larger well is chiefly resorted 
to in easel of lameness, or rheumatism. For about a 
couple of hours in the morning and evening the outer 
doors are closed, " that strangers and visitors may 
bathe in private,"—the remainder of the day it is free 
to all comm. 

Among those who have visited St. Winefted'a WeU, 
cither out of devotion or curiosity, is included a long 
array of notable persons, ringing from IVilHsm the 
Conqueror to the late Duchess of St. Albans. Tow.ords 
the close of the last century the well appears to have 
attracted few pilgrims, for 'IVarner, who visited it in 
170S, says, "Much of its celebrity has long since 
vanished, and cither from o decrease of faith in patients, 
or from the waters having lost their sanative powers, 
the saint Is now sinking fast into oblivion, and her vvcll 
into neglect." And again; " tho resort of Roman 
Catholics to the well has ceased." Rut cither the saint 
has recovered her fame, or the waters have regained 
their sanative powers, oi tho fulh of patients has 
revived, or all these things have combined—-but at any 
rate the well is not now neglected. We saw there this 
summer a goodly number of bathers—and in the roof 
a stock of crutehes, amply sufficient to evidence that 
not a few were cured, or fancied they were. And 
certainly the resort of Roman Catholics bas not yet 
ceased: indeed the greater number who resort here we 
were assured are of that faith. 5(any of the patients 
arc poor Irish, who liave come over mainly to visit the 
shrine. We saw them of both sexes and all ages— 
some come to bathe and some to beg. " And have you 
derived any benefit from the waters ?" said we to a 
shrewd-looking ‘ boy* who had volunteered ft long ttory 
of the mystery of the well, " Sure it's myself that 
h.ave," said he, " a mighty dale—considering the time 
I’ve been here, which Is only five days, more's the 
sorrow—or else Fd be well entirely if I’d bin long 
enough. But it would have done yer honour good to 
hav e seen Fin KahU, w ho went home again only last 
Saturday that ever was. IVIien he first came to this, it 
was the world and all of throublc he bad to drag him¬ 
self to the holy wather bo his crutches; but Fin had 
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•J—SI', WINEFBEd’s well, HOLYWELL. 

the faith, yer honoiir; and Father Hale, God bless 
him, the good priest of Fin’s own parish in Connaught, 
wher he came Irom, sent him here, and gave him good 
advice, and the papers that should tell all Christen 
people what he came to the blessed well for—and so 
before he had been here for six weeks. Fin was as 
sound and clane as your honour, saving your presence, 
js at this blessed moment—may the sweet saint he ever 
praised for the same. And now if ye will hut just 
look up there for a minute. I’ll show j^ou the very 
sticks that Fin put up in the roof, as was only right 
and proper he should do, to testify to the same.” 

Among the subscribers to the restoration of the build¬ 
ing we noticed several Irish names—and one or two 
Irom Maynooth College: a circumstance, hj'^ the way, 

at which some Welshmen shake their heads rather 
gravely. 

Close against the well—the tower of it is seen in the 
stands the parish church, a large plain 
building not at all noteworthy on its own account, hut 


I’emarkable for the singular method adopted to summon 
the congregation. Not having ourselves heard the 
church-bell rung, we shall borrow the account we find 
reprinted from- Perry (who took it from 13ingle}', wlio 
took it from Warner, who took it from Pennant, who 
took it from et cetera,) in the circular issued by the 
committee of management for restoring the W'ell: its 
accuracy i^ attested by the circumstance of its being 
now published by the townsmen, and it is repeated 
almost verbatim in all the works we can turn to from 
the newest to the oldest; we may say that the practice 
has ‘‘come down from time immemorial/' “The situa¬ 
tion of the church is so low, that the prayer-hcll 
cannot he heard in the town; the congregation is 
therefore assembled by a walking steeple: a man has a 
leathern strap fastened round his neck, to the end of 
wliich is suspended a hell of tolerable weight, and over 
one of his knees is buckled a cushion; thus accoutred, 
he sets out just before the hour of prayers, and walks 
around the principal parts of the town, jhigh'ng the 
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Ull ctcry tiroo )iii cuililonetl knee comes forward.'’ 
The straage * aeeoutrcrocnt* of the roan, and the 
^rity wlUi which he poes through hU duty Is said, 
by those who hare witnessed it, to he very comicai. 

The town of lloiy well, though it hoasts Itself '* for 
population, wealth, commerce, and manufactures, . . 
at present the principal town In Xorlh ‘Wales," must he 
content with brief notice here. It is a straggling sort 
of place, seated as was said, on the slope and the 
lumrait of a hill. In 1811 it contained nearly 11,000 
inhabitants. Tlie houses arc substanthl; there ore 
excellent hotels, good shops, a couple of banking 
cilabluhments; n second church of recent erection; 
a Itoman Catholic chapel, and several meeting-houses 
belonging to the various sects of dissenters. Altogether 
the place wears a more business-like and flourishing 
appearance than any other town in this part of the 
principaltty. In the town ami its imroedi.ale vicinity 
are numerous uiinet of lead and calamine, works of 
copper, brass, sliot, paper, sine, and lead; and yet it 
is stated that the town it greatly resorted lu by inraliJa 
on account of the salubrity of the air. 

- The Valf or Ctwru. 

We might, keeping to the line of railway, rontinue 
our journey as hitherto along the coast, by Air Point 
and Hhyl to Conway; and in our way visit Moityn 
Hall and Downing, which lie only three or four roilei 
from Hoi} well—the former a baronial lull partly of the 
Tudor period, the latter noted as having been the resi¬ 
dence of the literary veteran Tliomai Pennant. Moit)n 
Hall, die seat of the noble family of the tame name, 
is interesting on account of the collection of Ilritiih 
antiquities which it contains, as well ns fur its archi¬ 
tectural character. It hav, too, some historical asso¬ 
ciations. Downing was described by its owner as 
being "Cowley's wish realised, a small house and a 
large garden,” U was Indeed a ehoice retreat for the 
diligent naturalist and indefatigable student. Pennant 
was not a man of very powerful mind, but ho was a 
careful observer, and not apt to write for Uie sake of 
eflVet. Johnson went little beyond the mark when he 
said, "The man’sa Wlug, sir, a sad dog, but lie's the 
best trarcllcr I ever read; he observes more things 
than any one cho does." His description of his native 
country (‘Tour in Wales,’ 1778) has served ns a 
quarry for all his successors. Poth Mostyn Hall and 
Downing stand in good situations. Mostyn is 
approached hy a noble avenue of " old patrician trees," 
and the park affords tome fine views of mingled sea 
and land; the grounds of Downing yield excellent 
prospects. They are worth visiting, therefore, by those 
who have leisure and feel interested in celebrated 
houses. It is lime, however, that we turned our steps 
a little inland. There is a short detour which will 
carry us through a mote beautiful country than nay we 
have yet seen, and enable us also to visit some localities 
that must not bo overlooked. 

Our course for the prcsentjies south-west, Caenvys 


being the first town we arc to halt at, and the Vale of 
Clwyd our day's Journey. Wc strike right up the hills, 
ascending higher and higher as wc pass from one 
summit to rmothcr till we reach the top of Pen-y-bant 
(or some such name), where we gain a prospect that is 
perfectly refreshing after having been so long confined 
to a comparatively low strip of land. Far away tho 
view extends over hill and valley till it is on Uio ono 
land bounded by a bold and varied mountain-range; 
on the other, reaches over river and strait to tho opposite 
coast; and'again, on turning northwards, to the ocean 
horison. This, as far as wc know, is the finest walk 
out of Holywell, and though there arc many far finer in 
Wales, wc should deem him a sorrj' companion who 
under a favourable sky could gaze upon this without 
delight. 

Cacrw}s is now but a poor place; once it wav a 
town of importance. Happily it has yet a comfortable 
^ inn, wliere tho rambler will bo able to obtain a breakfast 
I such os he will know how to appreciate after his walk 
: over the liiUi from Holywell. While it t$ getting 
' ready he may see oil that is to be seen in the town 
I —as it is called, but ns he would style it, village. 
Cactwys is believed to have been a Homan station, and 
Roin.m coins arc said to liarc been found there; and 
until a comparatively recent lime it was a busy market 
and assize town. The market-place yet remains, and 
to too does Uie jail, but both arc converted into dwell¬ 
ing-houses, SliW though the market he lost and tho 
assizes removed, Cactwys retains its fairs,—which arc 
said to have tlic best display of cattle of any in the 
county of ITint. What roost dignifies Caenvys, how¬ 
ever, in the eyes of the natives, is that it was the 
theatre of the last of the royal Eisteddvodau^and that 
of the first of these revived national festivals. It was 
in tlio ninti) year of the reign of Elizabeth that the last 
royal summons was issued for all those who intended 
to follow the profession of bard, to appear before 
the queen’s commissioner to give proof of their skill. 
Fifty-five of the persons who obeyed the summons, it 
is said, gave satisfactory evidence of their ability, and 
received the official testimonial. Hencefonvard, if the 
harp was not silent, tho minstrel was unhonoured. It 
was not till near the close of the last century that a 
society of Welsh gentlemen determined to endeavour 
to re-establish the ancient bardic meetings. They 
accordingly announced an Eisteddfod to be lioldcn at 
Caerwys, in May, 1798, when prizes were adjudicated 
to tho best poet, the best harper, and the best singer 
in the national tongue and music. Since then, these 
meetings hare been held with tolerable regularity—but 
Welsh bards, like the English philosophers, are now 
ambulatory; the Eistcddv'odau being held successively 
in tlic chief towns of ancient date. The great object 
now of these meetings appears to be to encourage the 
diligent study of tho Welsh language,—and to keep 
alive a national Cambrian spirit.—We shall again 
come upon the trail of these wanderers, when we may 
perhaps find space for a word or two further on their 
doings. 
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The neighbourhood of Caerwys affords some plea¬ 
sant strolls: the wooded dell, called Maes-mynan Wort, 
is a local celebrity: at the cud of it the last native 
prince, Lle\Yellyn ap Gruffydd, is said to have had a 
palace—the site is marked by Pandy Mill. 

When the Vale of Clwyd first opens upon the eye 
from the heights by this its lower end, it is almost 
sure to extort an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
Exquisitely beautiful docs it appear as it stretches far 
away rejoicing under the beams of the soft morning 
sun: yet travellers often declare that they arc dis¬ 
appointed when they visit it, and many of the books 
assert that it scarcely deserves its fame. The com- 
plainers are in error. Clwyd is not less beautiful than 
it is pronounced to he by those who know it best, hut 
they are estimating it by a standard 'which is inappli¬ 
cable. Travellers must learn to distinguish rightly 
all fine scenery is not savage—or Claude ^Yas hut a 
poor judge of a landscape. Clwyd is an open valley, 
some six or seven miles across, bordered by hills that 
are not to be ranked as mountains, and watered by a 
stream wdiich only swells into a river as it arrives 
tov/ards the end of its course. But this broad valley 
is gently undulated in surface; fertile and Yvell culti¬ 
vated ; clad in part wdth rich foliage; spotted over 
with barn and byre, humble cottage and noble man¬ 
sion, rude village, castle-crowned rock, cathedral town ; 
hare hills border it, and low craggy mountains rise like 
a barrier at the further end. It is possible that all 
this may appear tame to one "who has been wandering 
among the majestic mountain passes farther in the prin¬ 
cipality, or is familiar with Alpine grandeur or Italian 
splendour. It may appear also far from striking to 
one who views it in dull weather, or in expectation of 
something * wonderful’ of peaked mountain-summits, 
foaming cataracts, and rushing streams : hut let it be 
only looked on with a heart alive to the milder graces of 
Nature, and its loveliness will be felt like that of some 
sweet passage of poetry, into which is breathed the 
living spirit of humanity and civilization. 

The broad open vale is above twenty miles long; 
the narrow part above Ruthin is some five or six 
miles more. It may he well seen by entering it, as 
we have done, at the lower end, and then proceeding 
upwards on the north side as far as Ruthin (or farther, 
if there be time) ; descending on the southern side,— 
not keeping servilely by road or river, hut deviating as 
either stream or fell promises a fairer prospect, a kind¬ 
lier shade, or more grateful change. 

Ruthin is a good object to set before you as the 
goal of a day’s ramble. In front, the vale seems to 
terminate in a bay of mountains, which serves as a 
hack-ground to the town with its lofty castle, which 

Rests on a mount and looks o’er wood and plain.” 

The town is said to owe its name to the colour of the 
rock on which the castle was built—Rhudd-din being 
the Welsh for the Red-fort. Ruthin is a very respect¬ 
able town, and has some excellent buildings, among 
which the Shire-hall is prominent. The church, too, 


will repay the time spent in its examination. The 
to^m contains about 4000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
supported by agriculture. Ruthin Castle was erected 
by Reginald dc Grey, in the reign of Edward I. In 
the struggle between Chtlrlcs I. <and the Parliament it 
was garrisoned for the king; but it wus forced to yield, 
in 1040, to Cromu'clVs army, though not till it had 
withstood a siege of two months* duration. It was 
soon after dismantled. Originally it must have been 
a place of great strength, as well ns extent; but now 
only a few fragments remain. Churchyard, who saw 
it before its demolition, speaks with much admiration 
of its design, wdiich, he says, as here set forth full 
fine by heart and hand,” shows 

A deep dcncc did first erect the same 5 
It makes our world to think on elder da}^ 

Because one work was form’d in such n frame,” 

If it \vere to be built again, he thinks 

" The work itself would shake a subject’s bag.” 

Within the walls of the old fortress, but not occupy¬ 
ing nearly the whole of the area, a modern castle has 
been erected, wdnch, at a distance, has a picturesque 
if not a very formidable appearance. An old mill, with 
a cross on its gable, is thought by some to have been 
the chapel belonging to the White Friars, who are said 
by Leland to have had a cell at Ruthin. The river 
Clwyd is here quite a trivial stream, scarcely sufficing 
to turn the two or three mills wdiicli are scattered along 
its banks. 

The head of the valley above Rutbin is entirely 
different in character to the open part below : it is 
greatly narrow’ed, and closed in by rougher hills, hut 
is no less picturesque—or even more, according as the 
word be understood. The little streamlet would be 
found a pleasant guide to the Bronbanog Hills, by one 
who had leisure to wander among the lesser-known 
localities,—often the most enjoyable,—and from the 
source a path might be struck over the hills to Valle 
Crucis and Llangollen. 

But we must return. As we descend the valley it 
gradually expands, ever presenting some new feature. 
Many a picturesque homestead or village, or rich pro¬ 
spect, tempts the wayfarer to linger. Generally, the 
louver ground is enclosed for the purposes of cultivation, 
and the views are limited; but the uplands afford suffi¬ 
cient recomj)ense. The time to 'wander down the valley, 
so as to see it to most advantage, is as the evening is 
drawing on. Then, when the sun is sinking before 
you in the west, and some tall old tree rears its black 
head proudly against the sky, while Denbigh Castle 
on its roeky height imparts an air of grandeur to the 
wide vale and golden stream, the Vale of Clwyd might 
tempt even the pencil of a Turner or a Claude. There, 
too, as from some eminence the eye wanders from 
castle to castle, which, in the uncertain light, present 
no image of desolation, will the imagination strive to 
realize the Clwyd Valley of the fierce conqueror of 
France and “Wales. 

The town of Denbigh climbs up the rugged sides of 
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A tlfep Iniohted Wll, the rommlt of wWeli !s crowned 
by Ibe vast nilni of tbe eaitle. In Itself the town Ii 
Dlmost naugbt—at least In tbe eyet of the tourist. Tlie 
castle atone will engage bis attention. It it related 
that tbe builder of tbe caillo wai Ilenr)' Tney, Karl 
of Llncolo, to wbom the lordsbip of Denblgb seat 
granted by Kdward f. Ilf, bosvcTcr, left It unfinisbed. 
lUf ton, it If taiJ, Ml into tbe castle well and was 
drowned 1 and the unhappy father could not aflerwardt 
endure the tight of the butldlrg sThich reminded him 
of hit bereavement. Denbigh Cattle hai had tome 
tojal tenant* in Ut time. r.dw*nl IV. was here be- 
fieged by the army of Henry VI, "Had he been tahen 
tbere,'* laji old Inland, rather quaintly, ^tMlotun 
fuhstii" fortunately, he managed to miVe hit eseape 
before the castle lurrendefed. Charles I. came here 
on hit flight from Chester, after the battle of Rowlon 
Heath. Tbe governor, though a royallit, must have 
made, at the phrase It, a clean breast of It, if the tra- 
slition may be trusted that the onforttinale monarch 
exclaimed, at the close of their InlertiBw, " Never did 
king hear *o much troth et cnee /” rollcn klngt, of 
all kinds, do doubtless hear a quite tnrprislng amount 
of iWi unpleasant tort of truth : the pity It, that these 
troth-ipeakm late their commodity for tuth leasoni; 
to their own great discomfort, at It must be, (their 
coniciencei the sthlle bending under lucb a burden,) 
ard to ro ote’i proGt, even when they sllseharge them* 
■elm of it. 

Denbigh Castle coven an area of great extent, and 
must In {it perfect itate have been a place of Immense 
•trength. It witbstoed the Parliamentarlint for above 
two months, and then only tutrendered by order of the 
king. Tor the demolition of thit fortreit Cromwell it 
not rrsponilble. It was dismantled after the Restora¬ 
tion ; and iWt wat pretty mneh the order of things In 
Wales. Cromwell dismantled snoit of the castles which 
Ml into hit hands, hut ipartd and garrisoned a few of 
the ttrongfit—and those, when hcnicended the throne, 
Charlet II. destroyed. Owing to the cxeeisive thick- 
ness of the srallt of Denbigh Castle, they were blasted 
by gunpowder, and hence the thattcred fragmentary 
condition In which It now appears. Trom the grandeur 
of Itt appearance, as teCn from the valley helow, tome 
disappointment It felt when, close at hand. It Is found 
to be to utterly ruinous. Still It Is a noble ruin, and 
perhaps stone the less impressive for hating been to 
mutilated, Tlie grand gate-house, with its snaitire 
towers, and the statue of the founder over the gateway, 
is the most perfect part—and the most pictureaque. 
From it a toiciabia estimate may ho formed of the 
original magnificence of tlie entire structure. The walls 
of the citadel encompassed the old town, but the modern 
street has extended beyond the pale. Within the walls 
is a carious old chapel, dedicated to St. llilarj’, which, 
till within the last three or four years, served at the 
parish church s the proper parish church—now ruinous— 
is at Wiilchurch, a mile from the town. There will be 
noticed, close by the entrance to the castle, the shell 
of an ecclesiastical building of rather large size. It 
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is a church, tbe erection of which was commenced by 
Ellrabeth’s Earl of Leicester, to whom the queen had 
made a grant of Denbigh. TTie earl dying before the 
church was completed, the townsmen, for whose use it 
was intended, raised a sum of money sufilclentto carry 
on the work 5 but the Earl of Essex called at Denbigh 
on hli way to Ireland, and ‘borrowed ’ the money— 
and the church was sufTcred to remain unfinished. 

From the castle there is an edmirable prospect of 
tlie Vale of Clwyd, and the mountain range of which 
Mod Famau Is tlie chief. About twenty years ago 
the F.lstcddfod was held In the extensive area of the 
castle I and the townsmen yet dwell with some pride 
on the memory of that day, when the whole beauty 
and dignity of the principality sverc assembled here on 
the summit of their own Caled-Vryn. The attraction 
was Increased to an unusual degree by the presence of 
the Duke of Sussex and many other eminent persons; 
and we hare heard the spectacle described as most 
brilliant. 

The city of St. Asaph—less In sire and population 
than many a village in England—consists of one 
itrecl, and contains somewhat under 800 inhabitants. 
Especially to be admired, however, is the beauty of its 
situation. It Hands near the lower end of the vale, 
on an eminence, the base of which is washed on the 
one side by the river Clwyd, and on the other by the 
niwy. The houses are built for the most part on that 
side of the hill which inclines to the Elwy ; obundant 
foliage waves at the base and on the slopes of the hill, 
iho roofs of the houses rise picturesquely one above 
the other, while over all, on the brow of the hill, stands 
the cathedral. 

The foundation of the sec dates from a very early 
period. One of the most famous saints of the Rritish 
Kalendar was St. Kcntlgern, the patron saint of Glasgow. 
Wioso lists to read the legend of his marvellous birth, 
and equally marvellous life and death, will find it told 
by Southey, in his own inimitable style, in the second 
volume of his ‘ Colloquies.' Here it must suffice to 
say that Kcntigern, who was hlsbop of Glasgow and 
all Cumberland, being driven from his sec by n bar¬ 
barous priuee, sought shelter in Wales. At first he 
dwelt with tho great saint of Wales, the renowned 
David; but King Cadwnllon, moved by the advice of 
St. David, gave him a piece of ground at Elwy, that 
he might erect a monastery thereon, nnd establish an 
episcopal ICC. The reputation which tho northern 
saint had already gained, soon attracted around him 
a community worthy of their chief. The establish¬ 
ment numbered nine-hundred nnd lixly-fivo bretliTen. 
"Three hundred of these were uneducated men, whose 
office it was to till tho lands and tend the cattle belong¬ 
ing to the convent; three hundred more, of the same 
description, were employed within the building in 
preparing food nnd other domestio concerns | tho 
remaining three hundred and sixty-five were literates, 
whose business !t was to perform divine service. They 
were divided into companies or watches { when one 
set had finished their service, another was ready Imroe- 
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diately to begin, so that an everlasting course of prayer 
and thanksgiving ^vas kept up without intermission 
night and day.” (Southey,) 

Kentigcrn, during a sojourn of several years on this 
pleasant hill, brought the community into a state of the 
most edifying devotion, while his own fame extended 
far and wide. He went also seven times from hence 
to Rome, in order to obtain the Pope’s assent to the 
establishment of the diocese, and confirmation of his 
o\yn consecration as bishop. Among the monks of 
Elwy was a young man named Asaph, who was the 
especial disciple and favourite of Kentigern, and under 
liis guidance was graduating with every j^rospect of 
success for the degree of saint. It happened on one 
occasion that, from remaining too long in the bath, the 
bishop became chilled, and requested Asaph to bring 
him some fire. Having no utensil near him, Asaph 
placed the live coals on his hand, and carried them, 
without suffering any injury, to his master. Kentigern 
was at length summoned back to Glasgow, in order, if 
possible, to reclaim the inhabitants who had relapsed 
into paganism, and to avert the calamities that were 
impending over the land on account of their wicked¬ 
ness. He carried with him six hundred and sixty of 
the monks, leaving his scholar to succeed him in his 
offices here. Accordingly Asaph became bishop of 
Ehvy, and he governed the see wuth so much wdsdora 
till his death, which occurred near the close of the sixth 
century, that both city and diocese received the name of 
their canonized bishop. The cathedral is dedicated (like 
that of Glasgow) to St. Kentigern, while the parish 
clmrch is dedicated to master and pupil. The history 
of the early cathedrals is a histor}" of alternate buildings 
and burnings, and is too long to repeat here. 

This present cathedral is in part of the early Englisli, 
and partly of the decorated style and period. It is 
cruciform, with a heavy central tow’cr; small in size, 
plain (having no more whigmalccrics and curliwmr- 
lies, and open-stcek hems about it,” than its namesake 
and kinsman at Glasgow’), and w’hilc it has a nave, 
choir, and transept, is without any superfluous addi¬ 
tions. It has neither ciypt, cloisters, chapter-house, 
nor Lady Chapel; yet there is somctliing pleasing in 
its simplicity and regularity, and also in its neatness. 
J'arls of it, too, as the eastern window^ arc really fine. 
Of tlic interior not much must be said. Restorations 
in plaster, are bardly w*hat w'c look for in a cathedral, 
yet it is proper to recollect that quite recently, enriched 
roofing has been ” restored ” in a wealthy English 
cathedral in paper. The choir, with its handsome 
window filled* with coloured gins?, and rich canopied 
certainly has a pleasing look. 

The fate of the cathedral during the Commonwealth 
nfihrds a curious instance of the tyninny of fanatici^un. 
It vns rented by a person who must Imvc pludie'd hard 
to cotiYcy his hatred of ** superstitious uses.” The 
Itc ccitwerled into a cnlf-pcn, the nave served for 
one transept ]\e made a stable, the other 
employed for n po5t-o!fice; tlic font he carried to 
hif ov/n yard, and used forahogdrough. 


Within these few' years the episcopal palace and 
the deanery have been rebuilt at the cost of the bishop 
and dean, and now add considerably to the beauty of 
the place. Several new’ dw’elling-honses have also 
been erected of a better class than are usually erected 
in the smaller Welsh towns. 

We ought, perhaps, to have spoken of the pleasant¬ 
ness of the walk from Denbigh to St. Asaph; hut it 
was hardly needful, for the wdiole neighbourhood affords 
agreeable walks. The upper valley of the Ehvy is 
particularly pleasing. And there are objects of curiosity 
as w’ell as of beauty. There are, for instance, the 
caverns of Cefn Jleriadog, with their contents, which 
the geologist and palaeontologist find very interesting, 
and the proprietor has found very profitable for the 
fossil bones in some of these caverns are so plentiful, and 
so fertilizing, that the gain would hardly have been 
greater had a bed of guano been discovered there. There 
are also some slight remains of small religious edifices 
to he found by searching for. All around here, too, 
are the mansions and parks of the wealthy and noble. 
Here, as may he remembered, W’as Mrs. Piozzi’s house; 
and the neighbourhood, consequently, is associated 
with the memory of Johnson, who spent a w’cek or 
tw’O there, and wliose visit is commemorated at one 
place by the preservation of the chair in wliich he sat, 
at another by a monument, and again by an inscription. 
Of the scats in the vicinity, among the most celebrated 
are Pengw’ern and Bodehvyddan—the lattei’, a modern 
castellated structure, having perhaps the finest grounds 
in this part of Wales. 

Three miles helow’ St. Asaph is seen on the right 
bank of the Chvyd another castle — and one which 
appears hardly less striking tlian those w’c liavc already 
visited. Rhyddlan Castle (pronounced Ruthlan) w’ns 
an important fortress, and has a history—too long to 
tell, A castle or fortress of some kind appears to have 
existed here at a very early period. IJy^^ the Welsh, 
Rhyddlan w’as regarded as one of the most important 
of their military stations, and its possession, therefore, 
w’as disputed with more energy than perhaps any otlicr 
place in North Wales. The present castle w’as erected 
by Edw’ard 1., and formed a main link in the great 
chain of fortresses commenced by the first Norman 
invaders of Wales, and perfected by the skill and caution 
of Edw’ard—the several members being so disposed as 
in\ilually to sustain and strengthen each other. 

It was at Rhyddlan that Edward I., in 1283, con¬ 
solidated by his policy the success of his able but mer¬ 
ciless and remorseless campaign, by llic promulgation 
of the celebrated * Statute of Rhyddlan,’ wliich while 
it engaged to secure the judicial rights and privih'ges 
of the principality, served effectually to subjugate it to 
English rule. At this parliament of Rliyddlan it wai 
that Edward is said to have outwitted the ‘\\ehh 
notables by the sorncwliat apocryplial artifice of pro* 
posing tbut ^Valc 3 should he govented by n native’" 
prince, wliosc character no one should be able to gain* 
say. The Welsh accepted the offer with rxclnmatioai 
of unbounded joy and gratitude, Avhen the king p**-* 
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there, probably, in England. Edward himself held 
his court here; and here, on one occasion, kept his 
Christmas festivities: and once, cut off from the main 
body of his army, was shut up in it, and had to endure 
a short but sharp siege, the Welsh having unexpectedly 
descended from the mountains in large numbers, in 
the hope of surprising and seizing the king. In the 
great civil war, Conway Castle was garrisoned for 
Charles; but in May, 1645, the town of Conway was 
stormed by a Parliamentary force, commanded by 
Colonel Mytton ; and a few days after the castle was 
compelled to surrender. The Irish who were among 
the garrison were tied back to back and flung into the 
river : an instance of the furious national and religious, 
as well as political, animosity, which became engen¬ 
dered in the course of that terrible struggle. Charles 
II. granted the castle to the Earl of Conway. The 
castle was dismantled; all the timber, iron, and lead, 
being removed and shipped to Ireland. 

The castle is in form a simple parallelogram : the 
walls, which are of immense thickness, are flanked by 
eight circixlar towers, some forty feet each in diameter, 
and carrying light turrets—of which, however, only four 
remain: they are machicolated, and greatly relieve the 
heaviness of the towers. Tlie lowers at the grand 
entrance, called respectively the King’s and Queen’s, 
were of richer character than the others. The great 
strength of the masonry is rather remarkably exunced 
by one of the towers. About a century ago a large 
portion of the lower part of the tower, which rises from 
a steep rock, fell down, owing to the incautious quarry¬ 
ing of the rock on which it rested; and yet though 
only supported by the adhesion of the inner wall to the 
main building, the upper part of the tower has remained 
ever since suspended far aloft unmoved. The bar¬ 
bicans, the outworks which were carried into the river, 
and the drawbridge, are gone. Although on entering 
it the castle is found to be very ruinous, it yet is very 
imposing. The remains of the grand hall attest its 
ancient splendour: it is a noble apartment, 130 feet 
long and 30 wide; some of the arches remain—but 
time and the negligence (or worse) of its keepers have 
despoiled this and the other parts of all semblance of 
grandeur, and hardly enough is left to enable even the 
antiquary to restore to the imagination the inner castle 
of Edward’s time. From the terrace which overlooks 
the river, and from the towers, there are fine views of 
the town and vicinity. The singular figure of the town 
is well seen from these castle towers; and with its 
walls and old houses appears as remarkable seen thus 
under the eye (fs any way. When looking down from 
the castle upon the river, Gray’s lines will be sure to 
recur to the memory: 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conwa3^’s foaming flood.” 

They describe well enough the site of the castle, which 
we may suppose occupies the place from which the 
Bard poured forth his maledictions and his prophecies; 
hut the epithet applied to the river is so far unfortunate 


that it has given the small critics occasion to point out 
that old Conxvay is here a quiet stream; in fact, it would 
be about as characteristic to talk of ‘‘ the foaming flood 
of Father Thames.” 

The houses in the town, as we mentioned, are only 
individually noticeable as examples of the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the olden time: but there is one 
exception. Near the middle of the High Street is 
one that cannot fail to arrest attention. It is known 
as the Plas Mawr, or Great Mansion, and was erected 
in 1576 by Robert Wynne, Esq., of Carnarvon. It is 
of the quaintest fashion of that time, hut is handsome 
as well as quaint in appearance. Both externally and 
internally it is elaborately ornamented with figures, 
coats of arms, scrolls, etc. Over the chief entrance is 
a Greek inscription ; while the initials of Elizabeth and 
those of the Earl of Leicester are frequently repeated. 
From the turret there is a capital view over the city. 
Plas Mawr is now the property of the Hon. —Mostyn : 
it is let out in humble tenements, and is in a sad con¬ 
dition—crumbling, in fact, to pieces. There is little 
observable in the church, though old, besides a monu¬ 
ment to a worthy native, who was the forty-first child 
of his father; and himself the parent of twenty-seven 
children: 

Of a notable race was Sheukin!” 

The suspension-bridge, which connects Conway with 
the opposite bank, is a very graceful structure. Objec¬ 
tions have been raised against it as being too light and 
frail in appearance to accord with tlie massive form of 
the castle; but this is refining: in truth, there is mitcli 
propriety in this characteristic. It seems as though it 
were just the bridge (one being requisite in such a 
position) which the builder of the castle might have 
chosen, on account of the ease with which (as would 
seem) it might be destroyed before an approaching foe. 

But no such apology can be made for the railway- 
bridge which has been xvithin the last year or two 
placed alongside of it. This—in itself a mass of 
unmitigated deformity—has at once effectually destroyed 
the beauty of the suspension-bridge, and also the 
grandest view of the castle. It is placed parallel 
to and in the closest proximity with the former, 
and runs directly in front of and under the latter. 
Even here the mischief perpetrated by Ihe railway 
vandals does not end. The line is continued just 
under the broken tower, which, in consequence, is left, 
unsupported^ to bear the constant vibrations caused 
by the passing trains; with what ultimate (and jiro- 
bably not very distant) result may be imagined. 
However we may, perhaps, be thankful that the rail¬ 
way lords contented themselves with these things, and 
with merely making an ugly gaping arch in the town 
walls. The railway was commenced while the mania 
! "was in its hottest fit, and whatever had been asked, 

the houses” would doubtless have granted. Seeing 
that the chief aim of engineers just at that time 
appeared to be the doing of some strange thing, one 
may be glad it did not occur to the projector of this 
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line to plougli right through the old eastlo. Rut in 
all seriousness, and sadness too, for every week almost 
some irreparable mischief is being done, how strange 
does it seem that there is nowhere in the Government 
an ofilcial conservtitor of our national monuments! 
Jlonuments, in the preservation of which every one 
has an interest, for they arc an open book, a living 
picture, for every one’s delight and instruction. Were 
there such an ofliccr (or were it the duty of any par¬ 
ticular official) the sense of individual responsibility 
would intervene to preserve from preventable injury 
what even a nation's wcaltli cannot replace. 

As examples of engineering skill, both of these works 
deserve attention; and both arc on a s’cry important 
scale. The suspeniion-hridgc was constructed in 1820, 
by Telford, and forms a portion of the great Irish lino 
of road constructed by order of the Government. 
Refure the erection of this bridge, tbe passage across 
here was cfrccted by means of a ferry,—from the nature 
of the place always an inconvenient and often a dan¬ 
gerous passage. The ris-er is here, at high-water, three 
quarters of a mile over; but svhen the tide is out, the 
stream is confined within a narrow channel. On the 
eastern side of this channel is an insulated rock, on 
svhich the farther pier of the bridge is built. The 
length of the bridge between tlic supporting piers is 
327 feet: an embankment of clay, faced with atone, 
is carried along the sands on the eastern side for 2013 
feel. The tubular railway-bridge is precisely similar 
in character (though, of course, of much smaller mag¬ 
nitude) to that which is now being carried across the 
Menai Straits: we may therefore defer for the pre¬ 
sent any remarks on its peculiarities. The length of 
the tube of the Conway Bridge is 400 feet. Trains 
have passed regularly through it for above a year, 
without producing any sensible eiTcct: it is only by 
means of instruments that a slight deflection can be 
detected during tbe passage of a train. Roth the 
tubular and suspension bridges arc 18 feet above bigb- 
svatcr mark. 

IVbilc at Conway the visitor may svalfc over to tlie 
famous promontory of Great Orme’s Head—a rock 
which lifts its grim black mass to a vast height from 
the waves. When a fierce sea is running and dashing 
Into spray against the base, its appearance is sufficiently 
impressive, even from the shore; but its stem majesty 
is only properly understood in sailing around it when 
the sea is not too smooth. The riven face of the rock 
is tbe chosen home of the sea-birds, whose wild cry 
and ceaseless evolutions add not a little to the cha¬ 
racter of the scene. From the summit there is a fine 
sea-view. On the western side is a copper-mine, which 
employs two hundred men, and on the eastern side is the 
village of Llandudno, whose church serves as a valuable 
beacon. Orme’s Head appears to have been the theatre 
of Druidic rites, as there are still some of the rude 
circles of stones usually considered to have been em¬ 
ployed for the purpose, A rocking-stone is called 
Cryd Tudno—the Cradle of St, Tudno.a famous Welsh 
saint, who, as we might expect from such a cradling on 


this bleak height, when he became a saint, proved one 
of no common kind. The village hears his name, 
Llandudno, the church of Tudno. 

TuE VaIE op LtANOOtLEK. 

Wc shall now conduct the tourist to Conway by 
another route; and one which, though possessing few 
reverend castles or other objects of antiquity, is very 
far superior to the former in landscape beauty. 

The road lies by way of the Chester and Shrewsbury" 
Railway to the Llangollcn-road station, whence there 
is a beautiful walk of four miles to tbe village; which 
latter may of course bo saved by means of omnibus or 
fly. Tlie ride by railway is very much more pleasant 
than such rides usually are. Every mile till Llangollen 
is within ken the scenery improves ; and probably there 
is hardly another view obtainable from a railway equal 
to that of the Vale of Llangollen, when the train is 
halting on the Dec viaduct, in order to stop at the 
Cefn station. Ihe beautiful vale is seen from a quite 
new point of view,—the spectator being placed on an 
elevation of ISO feet above the level of the river, wtlh 
the CysylUan aqueduct carried boldly across the valley 
at a short distance in front, and serving by its rigid 
outline to impart vigour to the foreground, and a more 
aerial grace to the distant mountains. 

Several places that arc passed in the ride to Llan¬ 
gollen station wear a tempting look to the tourist; 
and in particular the town of Wrexham will seem to 
deserve a visit, as the really noble tower of its church 
is caught sight of. But the church is almost the only 
thing there that is worth seeing; and it is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the very finest in Wales. It is of the 
perpendicular style, and was erected at the close of 
the fifteenth and commencement of the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. The exterior, which is least injured, is quite 
florid in its ornamentation; but from a distance, suflicient 
to sec it as a whole has an effect of exceeding richness. 
In the interior are very interesting monuments : among 
the rest is the celebrated one, by Roubiliac, of Mrs. 
iryddlcfon, in which she is represented rising from the 
tomb. The town is a place of considerable business, 
and has a rather large population. 

The Vale of Llangollen is one of those places which 
suffer from the excessive praise which has been lavished 
upon them. Something morels anticipated than almost 
any spot will supply. Tourists who just come, take 
a glance, and are away again, are often, as they pretty 
loudly exclaim, ’‘disappointed.” So, too, are those 
who have been rambling among the wilder scenery of 
the Principality: ” Llangollen,” say these, “ docs not 
do after Snowdonia." But to such as come hither 
without expectations too highly raised, and before they 
have seen the wilder country, Llangollen affords a 
satisfying pleasure at the first, and grows more and 
more delightful as it is more thoroughly known. She 
is a fair one, fitted for dally familiar intercourse, ever 
pleasing to one willing to be pleased, but whose many 
charms unfold fully only to him who is content patiently 
to watch and woo. 
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NOUTH 

lV.eCft«nth cftitury, up timbMi iKninJ it liai] only 
A ilnjjie tow of ilrinpt, t)«l the perfinner wat «hV to 
prwinee a flit or iliarp ly a prtuliir Arraufjemmi of 
tl}ofin»tr Ai'.d thunibt on ortifieo, It It iKllcrcd, no longer 
known. Ttie harp rsow In common tun, It the triple 
liarji. It extendi In compaii to flrn oetafci nnd one 
note. Tlie t»o OBtilde rowi i f iltlnge ore the 
dutonicf, which are K^lh timril In tinUon, otid In any 
key that the pcrfomifr mrani to play In. The treble 
row rampijiri twcntyHcrtn itrir^r, «nd rxlendt from 
A in olt down la C In th<* hsia j and the nppaille row 
cr tmlfona tomprlie* thitty^reien atrinpt, and rxlenJi 
from A H *lt down m low ai danbic O In the ]>a<*. 
Tlie midd’n-row, which i« fjr flati and ihar^M, com* 
prliei ihlity.fsur itrlngi.** 

Po moth for the harp. Of the mm!e we wilt cnly 
farther rtmark, that the oJr* to familiar In Knj'lanil, 
loeli e» ‘ or a noble rare wji Shcnkln/ * Jenny Jonni,* 
{Vr Owdlif, and Cider Idri»), and the like, arc eery 
didVrent In the \Vel»h tcrilon: and It la tnnch In be 
rtfretud that tome Wrlih Moore doet not aiiir to 
many the row tic of hit rational Wclodira to vcnc 
wUth ahall echo (he original aentJment, Initrad of 
dcgTidinj; H by ladicrona or purrlle aiioclatiom. 

IJangollcn, It wti aald, afTnrdi an abundant aariety 
of tioae ihoTt lohftinj; itrollt, which are fo pVaiani 
to take In a hilly country. Tlittc the touiht will brat 
ditcorer far himitlf—he can reldern wronp, if he 
direct hla way to the upland*, or, with pencil or tod In 
band, betake hltr.ielf to the Cthmncn'i pathi bcilde 
the Dee. Hut two or three of the mote noted ipota 
mutt be mentioned. The few fragmenta of a building, 
which are teen fretting the brow of ibe lofty hill on 
the north of I.Ungollfn, are the rrmaini of a fortrcri; 
but when built or at wbai time diitnanlled are alike 
unVrown. They ate loo much decayed to be ple> 
lurrtque, or eten to atTurd much clue to their age; 
and they are of little Intereat, for, at old Iceland laid 
In the lime of Henry VHI„ *'1118 caitle trai never big 
thing." Flill Caitell Dinai IJran ihnuld be \iilled. 
Tlie hill atanda neatly Iniulatcd, nnd the aummit being 
more than DOO feet above the Deo at Idangullcn bridge, 
there It from it a remarkably fine tJew of the t alh y ; 
moreover, ibe climb will be an excellent fillip to tbe 
oppetitc againit the hour of breakfait—for, at the hill, 
top la only a mile or lo from the Inn, and the proapeet 
l» much the flneit aa the miat* are tliipcrihig’, the early 
morning It aiiuredly the proper time for tiie aacent. 
Ai far aa the proapect It concerned, fine at It certainly 
li, it it by no meant to fine at that obtained from the 
brow of the noglea’ Crag (Oreiglau Jlglwyicgle), a$ 
the retnarkablo bare acarp is called, which a little 
farther north loweri far’ahovo Dinas IJran, Tlilj crag 
conaisti of a vail liraettono clHT, which rises In a range 
of Irregular ledges to a great height. It is very didi- 
cult to climb directly from Dinas IJran—and to find an 
easy ascent will require a rather long walk ; but the 
prospect will repay the labour. The view of liio valley 
downwards with the stream winding through the centre, 
and crossed by aqueduct and viaduct, nnd cxteiuliiig 
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into the open plain beyond, h very fine s while upwards, 
reaching far away to the lofty mountains, it Is really 
grand. The view of tlie village and upper Vale of 
I,langollen, which we have given In the steel engraving, 
was sketched from the hill that rises immediately behind 
Llangollen Church. 

A day vsill be well spent In a ramble to Chirk and 
Wynnstav, returning by the aqueduct and Ihcncc along 
the Vale. 

Chirk Is a neat little tillage, and the village church, 
with the solemn old yews that stand in the church¬ 
yard, has A venerable air. lint it Is Chirk Cattle, with 
its mvgidficent park, which the stranger comes lo see. 
The house Is a mf>dern mansion of great sire and 
splendour, which hss been formed in part out of the 
old castle that was dlrmanllcd by tbe I*nrliamcnlarian5, 
after they had well batlcrcd It with their cannon. The 
la ter inf of the home is permitted lo be seen by the 
stranger; but as we hare not seen It, sse shall merely 
lay that It Is highly spoken of by those who have; 
and that It ronialni tome very good pictures. One 
landscape—a view of the famous Montgomery kVatcrfall, 
Tilly 1 nhaider—isuniveriilly popular; noton account 
of ill faith fulness. It was painted by one of the many 
Dnlchmcn wlio practised their craft In England prior 
to the rile of the English school of landscape painters, 
.'lytihccr was eommiiiioned to paint the cataract by 
one of the Middleton family, who, when the picture 
was brought home, sought to display his connoisseur- 
ship by proposing *n slight alteration.* "It is very 
pretty Indeed—but don't you think It would give It 
more animation If a few sheep were added f" “ A 
few sheeps!” exclaimed the astonished artist; “a 
few sheeps by the walcifall ’—ah well, you shall have 
a few •hfcpt if you wish for llicm." Accordingly the 
picture when sent home again, had the old rocky fore¬ 
ground painted out, and replaced by the sea, on which 
** a few ifiijtt" nre sailing, and into which the cataract 
Is made In fall. 

Tlicre is something finer to be seen at Chirk Castle 
thin ilic Interior of llic mansion, however splendid that 
tray be. Trom the terrace there Is a prospect of sur¬ 
passing beauty and of extraordinary extent; on a cleat 
day seventeen counlles, it Is said, may be seen from It. 
The park itself Is well wooded, has a handsome lake, 
and alTurds pleasing views. The valley of the Ceiriog, 
(the little river which flons bejou, and is here the 
boundary between England and ‘Wales), is a secne 
famous in Welsh annals s the army of Henry II. having 
been there defeated by tlic renowned Welsh prince 
Owen Owjiicdd—to the estate of whoso descendant tre 
nre now to direct our steps. 

From Chirk a walk of two or three miles leads to 
New Bridge, near which is a lodge by which Wynnstay 
Park may be entered. Tiic path leads along the 
beautiful glen through which the Dec here makes its 
way. Nant-y-Belan, or the Glen of the Marten, as It 
is called, Is one of the loveliest In this part of the 
country. The steep banks are richly clad with light 
foliage, white the river runs along the bottom, now 
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IflcIadcA In thf mljolninjr fartndiouic; l>ut (liey are of 
llulc hitemt compirtd willi H>« churcli aril ronnKtcd 
pjrfi—let 111 #«1J, «ri* nuwcatrfuUy prr»erTCil. 

Tlic mini of Valle Cruel* Abbey arc row merely 
llmoglit of at a ideating additiou to tbe bcintirt of 
Llangollen: but tlicy mutt once lure been rcpartlctl 
with very ililferent feclln}^ by the (olitaiy wanJertr. 
Here on the one baml be law a iccloJeil dwelling, 
whole Inmate! were a band of men who had ]iroreiicdiy 
derotrd their tlaji to the lettlcc of their MaLrr, and 
aiho Hied here In the (]ulet iterfonnaRee of their rcti> 
I'iout dutlet, the Ini (ruction of thnir who lotighl their 
aid, the contemplation of Nature, and the pursuit of 
literature and of art—ai ihoie things were then under¬ 
stood and itudied-~and whale doort were cTcr open 
to alTurd ihelter and refreshment to the traveller, and 
succour and refuge to the diiireiied and the opprcticd. 
On the other hand he saw, perched on on almost inae- 
ccsilble rock, a hulldlng whose approaches were 
guarded by every military contrivance, and whose 
whole appearance, ns well as Us Ms lory, spoke aloud of 
strife, and tyranny, and rapine. Liery castle would not 
then wear so forbidding an ospcct at Castell Dinas 
Bran, nor every monastery appear as grateful as Valle 


Cnicis; hut with alt the faults and all tho sliorU 
comlnpt of these religious houses—and even at the 
best their faults and shortcomings were necessarily 
very many—it must hare been a consolalor)’ thought 
to the ref! cell VO mind, that, as the world then was, 
there were scattered nil over the land places which gave 
a home to the homeless, and while they proITcrcd 
to the man of fervid religious spirit a better and 
more humanising retreat than the solitary hermitage, 
nlTutded also to the studious man a place where, undis- 
tiirWd by anidous forchodings, he might prosecute his 
researches for the general good. Well is it that the 
monastic system Is with us for ever gone; hut let us 
acknowledge that in Its better day it has done our 
country gooil service. 

A little beyond the ruins of the abbey is a stone 
cross, which is by some antitluarics thought to have 
given its name to the valley, and by odiers to the lofty 
crags which skirt the vale. It Is now known as the 
Pillar of Kliseg; it js said to have been erected above 
a thousand years ago, in memory of a British hero, 
liliseg, father of Brochwcl Ysytliroe, Prince of Fowls, by 
his grandson Congen: hut wo do not, of course, vouch 
for the truth of tho saying. The cross, which had 
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been ilefaccd and thrown down ns a popish relic, was 
replaced on its pedestal towards the close of the last 
century. It stands in a lonely spot, surrounded by a 
network of hare mountains; and was, in all proha- 
hility, erected in commemoration of some deed of 
blood—either of battle fongbt or of prince wbo fell 
here. 

When at Valle Crucis, the visitor will find it a plea¬ 
sant short extension of his walk to continue along llic 
Dee, past the Chnin-hridge, to the place where the 
canal unites with the river. "J'he channel of the river 
is filled with massive blocks of stone and slate ; and 
indeed, the rock and river scenery is unusually iiold: 
while the spot where the canal joins the Dec is a broad 
smooth semicircular bay, witli a wide weir on one side 
of it. 

Couwnx. 

The ten miles between Llangollen and Corwen are 
very pleasant and very varied. For the entire distance 
the Dee runs beside, and generally somewliat below 
the road, which is carried along the base of the Jloel 
Ferna Mountains. Where the Yale of Llangollen 
ends—by the huge Rhisgog—the tourist will instinc¬ 
tively halt.to take his parting glance of the famous 
vale. It is a view well adapted to leave on the 
memory a favourable impression—especially if the 
hill he ascended. The valley is then seen in one of 
its grandest as well as fairest aspects, Dinas Bran 
stands out majestically from the Engle Crags ;—which 
in their turn exhibit to perfection their hold shattered 
cliffs. The river glitters under the bright morning 
sun. The light blue smoke curls up unbroken from 
one homestead and another, and hangs like a vapour 
over the half-concealed village. 

Onwards is the Valley of the Dee, Gljm Dyfrdwy. 
The road now keeps at some height above the stream ; 
but it affords no very extensive prospects; for the 
valley makes many sharp curvatures, and on the left 
the hill-side rise abruptly from the road. On the 
right, however, owing to the many tributary dales, 
there are more open prospects and distant peeps. 
Still there is a continuous variety of scenery forwards, 
and no feeling of weariness is likely to creep on. The 
river lies in a sort of glen on the right; and, as it 
emerges now and then into view, or sends up a cheer¬ 
ful sound as it leaps along its rocky bed, it is sadly 
tempting to one who prefers a river side to the main 
road; and heartily will he repent if he he an angler 
that he has not brought his rod with him, that he 
might whip the stream to Corwen, and at the same 
time enjoy its delicious succession of close, quiet 
scenery. 

This Valley of the Dee was the patrimony of the 
redoubted Owen Glyndwr—Shakspere’s Glendower— 
and with many a mountain side and summit do the 
natives delight to associate his name. Just beyond 
the seventh mile stone will be seen a kind of tumulus 
crested with a clump of firs ; this is Glyndwr’s Mount, 
and is, we believe, fixed on as the site of his palace, 


which his bard described as ‘‘a fair timber structure 
on ibc summit of a green bill.’* On tbc brow of the 
Berwyn hlountain, behind Corwen, is Owen Glyndwr s 
Scat, and the fine prospect from the stone chair might 
lead one to fancy liirn^ a lover of beautiful scenery, as 
well as a hardy warrior, but tbc prosaic guide assures 
you that lie delighted most in the prospect, because it 
sliowcd him forty square miles of his own land. On one 
of tlic walls of Corwen church they show' a hole made by 
the fiery chief’s dagger, w'hich he flung from this chair 
on some occasion w’bcn the townsmen had offended 
him. 

Before reaching Corwen the valley opens; the hills 
recede further apart, arc less abrupt, and though not 
less rock}', the rocks arc plumed with w'ood; and Dee 
is smooth and dull—you w’ould hardly fancy he could 
he so buoyant and sprightly a mile or two lower. Just 
a momentary larriance will be made at the picturesque 
village of Llansantffraid, and then nothing will occur 
to arrest the attention till Corw’cn be reached. 

Corwen is not at all a place to interest the stranger 
on its own account. But it has an hotel (named after 
the miglity Owen) \vhose fame is wddely spread; it is 
n convenient centre from wliich to explore some very 
good (though not remarkable) scenery; and it is a 
favourite fishing station. The town is one of the quiet¬ 
est of its size in Wales—at least of those which lie in 
a gi'ent line of road. It has no manufactures, and only 
the trade of an agricultural district, with that pro¬ 
duced by a wealthy resident gentr}", and the summer 
visitors. 

A short distance beyond Corwen, the Dee bends 
sharply to the left, and the tourist might ascend it to 
Bala along the Vale of Eideyrnion—one of the love¬ 
liest in the principality. Our course however lies right 
forward : we must diverge little either to the right hand 
or to the left till we arrive at Conw'ay. 

Hardly have we parted company w’ith the Dee when 
its affluent, the Ahven, comes to the road-side and gives 
us for some miles its pleasant company. It breaks 
away to the right just by its confluence wdth n smaller 
stream, the Geirw'—wdneh in its turn runs alongside 
the road for half a dozen miles. But Geirw provides 
a spectacle which the larger rivers did not offer. Close 
by the sixty-first milestone from Holyhead, the little 
stream rushes over a series of rocky slopes into a deep 
glen. The sides of the glen are thickly clothed rvitli 
trees—too thickly perhaps, for in consequence of the 
narrowness of the glen and the quantity of foliage, it 
is difficult to see more at once than a small portion of 
the waterfall. High above the stream the glen is 
spanned by a bridge, 'which is named Avith the happy 
descriptiveness so often observed in Welsh nomencla¬ 
ture, Pont-y-Glyn, the Bridge of the Glen. 

Three or four miles farther is Cerig-y-Druidon, 
now only noticeable as a tolerably fair example of a 
thoroughly Welsh village ; but which in Camden’s 
time contained two Kist-vaens, as they were called; 
Camden seemed to think they were ‘‘ solitary prisons.* 
These, and the name of the parish,** he says, ‘‘ are all 
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the memorial* left of llic resltlerce of those ancient 
phiJosophers the Druids here.” These arc gone now; 
but the tradition 1* preserf cd. There ft a tiimnlns called 
Pen.y-Caer, nhoul a mile louth-enst of the village, and 
near it Is another spot hearing the same name, tvhlch 
ne fancy to be the places Camden ipe.alf of. Some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood, too, U a hill of unmanage¬ 
able title, •ffhereon is nid lo hare stood the castle at 
which, according lo the Welsh version, Caraetaciis was 
dclivcTcd into iho hands of the Ilomniu by a Cymric 
Delilah. 

The road liero li In dull weather lulhclcnlly dreary, 
The mountains lie somewhat away, and arc lumpish In 
form. No sparhllng rlvnlct meanders on either side { 
instead is a level pcat*bop, unvaried by house or tree. 
But there is one scene which would repay Ihtleo the 
extent of drearincii. You come almoit suddenly, where 
the left-hand mountains open, upon a view of the entire 
rangeoflhefinowdon Mountains. (Cul,No,P,) Under 
almost any aspect it must be a grand sight, for nowhere 
else is the entire range so fairly seen t hut It was truly 
a thing to remember a* we hebcld It at the close of a 
day of remarkable tieauty. The sun had just descended 
behind the moil northern of the Mill, sshen suddenly 
the summits in that direction became as it were incan¬ 
descent, while those at the opposite extremity, and the 
giant Snowdon himself, rapidly changed in hue from 
a blneish purple into tlie deepest gloom,—their bases 
meanwhile being concealed by a pinky vapour, out of 
which the mighty hills rose like Islands from a foaming 
sea,—and over-head the fleecy clouds gathered fnlo a 
canopy of crimson and gold : it was a glorious vision; i 
but it retained only for a moment its full splendour, 
and then fled swiftly Into the darkness. I 

Titr. VAi-r-nT or the Cosw'av. i 

At Pentre Voclas—where, as well as at Cemtoge, 
which has just been passed, there 1$ a good tourist's inn 
—the river Conway comes down from the mountains, 
and will be our guide and companion for the day's 
ramble. It has its source only a few miles higher, a 
little above I.lyn Conwaj', and is in Its early course a 
beautiful stream: hut it is in the few miles from Pentre ; 
Voelas to Betlws-y-Cocd that it appears to feel its 
strength, and there It exhibits best its daring and 
frolicsome spirit. As it advances it grows soberer, 
and at length settles down into a dignified gravity. 
Gray should not have written '* Old Conway’s foaming 
flood t” it would have been applicable enough to its i 
youthful career. | 

Tlie scenery ns well ns the river is full of beauty for 
all this distance: but in one part it !s eminently fine. 
About seven miles from Capcl Curlg, there opens a 
view of an uncommon kind even in this region of splen¬ 
did view's. (Cut, No. 7.) The valley is bounded by 
lofty hills, wlilch send their projecting roots far into the 
vale, where they terminate In rugged cltifst a narrow 
stream phys along the bottom; groups of handsome trees 
are in the foreground; while the enormous form of Moel 


Siabod is seen in all its vaslness filling the distance. 
We have given an engraving of the view, hot it « 
Impossible to represent the fitful play of light and 
shadow along the slopes, the gloom of the hollows, and 
the creeping mists on which so much of the effect of 
such a scene depends. (Cut, No. 8.) 

Immediatelj beyond this occurs another famous 
scene,— the Falls of the Conway. They will be found 
just out of the main road, where that to Ffestiniog is 
can led by a lofty arch across a chasmbut the ear 
will be a sufiicicnt guide to the spot. The Conway, 
a stream of considerable volume, is here pent within a 
narrow ravine, through which it rushes with tremendous 
impetuosity, and after making a short sharp turn— 
teeming indeed as thougli it hurst through the rock— 
flings Itself over a long slope of riven rocks Into a deep 
pool below. The rocky hanks, as well as the fullcn 
fragments which check the progress of the stream, are 
of Iho grandest foimi. Tlic cataract altogether is of 
the finest kind \ but there are two things which detract 
a good deal from Its grandeur, the thick plantation of 
trees which has a formal air, and the proximity of the 
road, together hanlihing effectually what most befits 
such an object—the feeling of solitude, ,of standing 
alone In the pretence of the untouched handiwork of 
Nature, 

Not far from this cataract is another formed by the 
Machno rher, a short distance before its junction with 
the Conway. The Falls of the JIachno are not com- 
parahle with those of the Conway, cither for magnitude 
or grandeur; but tliry are eminently picturesque and 
beautiful. The mass of water foams and dashes from 
rock to rock in every v.vricty of form and curve, before 
It takes its grand plunge, and then quickly recovering 
from the shock starts forward again, making in its rapid 
way a multitude of wild watetbreaks. From every cHft 
spring self-planted trees and shrubs. On one side is 
seen a pandy (or fulling) mill, Bufiiciently rude and 
informal to add to the effect as a picture. 

From the Falls to Bettws-y-Coed, tbe Conway 
continues to maintain the wild beauty of its character. 
Now passing along a close wooded glen, again, through 
a more open but still wild valley, and occasionally 
crossed by bridges noticeable both for their fine forms 
and often striking positions. This part of the stream 
is the delight of the skilful angler, with whom the Oak 
at Beltws-y-Cocd is a favourite little hostel. The 
sketch (Cut, No. 10) viill show better than words the 
kind of scenery which the fisherman meets with in 
here pursuing his gentle craft along the margin of 
Conw’ay. The spot represented is a wild rocky passage, 
about a mile above IJettwi-y-Coed,—well known to 
artists and anglers, but from the difllculty of access 
not often seen by tbe tourist; though, ns the engraving 
shows, well worth scrambling down to. 

Bettws-y-Coed—or, as cockney tourists resolutely 
pronounce it, ‘Betsy Code,’—is a quiet, thoroughly 
Welsh village (with something of Dnglisli neatness 
BUperadded), seated in a beautiful neighbourhood, just 
by the confluence of the Llugwy with the Conway 
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The only thing in the village ^vhich aspires to a place 
in tourists* hooks, is the inulilated statue of Griiffydd 
ap Davydd Goch, a nephew of the last of the ‘Welsh 


princes: it is set in a niche in the church wall. But 
the village itself will find a place in the tourist’s 
memory : it is one of the spots which is not likely to 
he quickly forgotten. The bridge which crosses the 
Llugwy just before it falls into the Conway, is one of 
the V clsh notabilities : it is somewhat rude in form, 
and consists of five arches, the piers of which rest on 
separate rocks, v.ducli stand in the bed of the river. 
The river lierc forms a cascade, of no great height, hut 
one that appears eminently picturesque, as seen in 
connection with tlic singular bridge and the detached 
masses of rock which strew the channel. When the 


river is in flood, and pours at once through all the 
arclics, the cflcct must be very striking: ordinarily one 
or two arches sufllcc for the passage of the waters. 

1 he road through the village soon brings tlic wan¬ 
derer to Capol Ciirig, and into the heart of the mountain 
districta tempting route, hut one that we must leave 
for a while. Our way is still beside our river. There 
n road on each ride of the Conway to Llanrwst; 
that on the riglit is the main road, hut the other, which 

t*lopL‘s and steep 
U the quieter and (he [dcasantcr. Just before 
U reached, h Gwydyr, the patrimony of an 
yi.w-i.i branch of the Wynne fluidly, now extinct. 
Ciwjdyr Ifouie. now the property of Lord Vulloughby 
< ni:xuh in heauliful graund<, and h pennitted 

If f cu-ti. * 


The steep bridge by which wc cross the river to 
Llanrwst, erected by Inigo Jones, is said to have the 
peculiar property that ^*if a person thrusts himself 
against the large stone over the centre of the middle 
arch, the whole fabric will vibrate but we neglected 
to test its vibratory capabilities. The Gwyd 3 'r Chapel 
attached to Llanrwst Church, is also the work of Inigo, 
and tempts one to say of him, ns did crabbed Ben 
Jonson, “lie had a monstrous medley w*it of his own.” 
In iho chapel arc some interesting monuments; and 
both it and the old church, to which it is joined, merit 
attention. 

Llanrwst is a town of some importance in the loca¬ 
lity'. It has considerable trade, and contains some 
4000 inhabitants. The houses arc small and plain; 
hut the situation of the town renders it an important 
object in the landscape; and it is not an unpicturesque 
one. The Vale of Llanrwst, as this part of the valley 
of llie Conway is called, is often said to he the flnciit 
in W\nlcs—uniting in itself the beauties of the Vales 
of Clwyd and Llangollen; and tourists fortify the 
assertion by'quoting from the guide-books, that** Burke 
declared it to be the most charming spot in Wale?;* 
and that Windham said somctlung to the same dIVet, 
Bat here is a very pretty blunder. Tlicsc arc not 
Burke and 'Windham, hut a couple of nnbodic^ 
wrote accounts of W'alcs that have been forgotten long 
ago, and whose names would never he mentioned^ 
that, having once got into tlie guide-lu'ok^, th^'y 
as a matter of courre, repeated in all 
*Wc fancy that, if tourh.tr> knew tins, lUuke 
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Wmllism" woulil not Ve nin;; cut to flutlioriMlively. 
He It tindef*loo<l, howctcf, thsl we tiy not a «onl l« 
<leprcclatIon of the Volley: It (« not equal to cither 
Clfryil or I.Unp)llen \ but it 1* «i clurnimf? a »i»ol at 
a man rouM wUl> t» liplit npon far a few iliy*' tarriiner, 
or to apend the ewning of l.ii day* In. The tnounloln* 
wbieli border the valley arc omnnp the loflicvt In Wale* 
— the comranlonr, CaroedJ I.lencllyn nnd Carnedd 
Davyd, ftltalclng an altitude, the one of .HC*), nnd the 
othtrof 3l27fettnl>OTcthe tea. The ilopct arc varied j 
the vale It cultivated and llonthhinp, and llu'chly 
tfilnVIed over with lonlly and IohIv dnellinpi J nnd 
the river which flowv Ihrouph the inidtt It broad and 
ihallotr, and rendered more lively by the nu in cron* 
coraclei* that arc moving nimbly to and fro. 

The Conway it navigable, forvetreU of CO or 00 ton* 
burden, as high at Trefriew,—village, n mile or to 
below LharwiU They bring hither coal, lime, nnd 
timber; nnd carry back the produce of the farm, and 
of the mines aud quarries in the nelghlionihoCHl. Trc* ; 
frievr It as unpretending village, but a very pretty one. 
The ctfghlKJUthood, too, It rich In the Lind of ohjecti 
which titually find a place In the iVeteh»book. There 
it a mill close by, which It Unrivalletl in Walei: it 
ttandi in a meit ptclnrTtquc tpot; and the water fall* 
in tueceiiion over two whccli, placed one immediately 
above the other; while the tiirjdut ttipply finds its 
w-ay over a number of huge mots.covered blocks of 
tlor.e. The tingnlardooking lutU and the watetfill, 
together v»ilh the wild scenery around, form a notice* 
able scene, which Jmt been often painted. In thii 
vicinity arc tevcnl waterfalls ; the thief it the Ilhaldr 
PortMwyd, or Ilhaldr Mawr (the Great Waterfall), at 
it it commonly called by the peawnlry. It it iltusted 
far op in the mountain* t the path to it must Im taken 
tome where near Porthliryd II ridge, about levcn mile* 
from Conway. The fall is one of the largest clan of 
Welth cataract*, nnd the aecompanImrnU arc on a 
grand teale. Many tourist* and witters pronounce it 
to bo the linett waterfall in the principality; but it is 
tcldotn that there {s n sulHdent body of water to give 
it due importance. Another fall, about a mile from 
thli, is formcti by the Dolgarrog, a lively but not very 
ample itream, Tliit, which It known as IlhaiJr Dub 
partog,ii on a smaller scale than the last, but It exceed¬ 
ingly pretty. On the mountains may be found two or 
three Llyns which, If there be lime, Tfitl repay the labour 
of ascending to them,—if only by the views that will 
be bad on the road. I.ljn Gcirionydd is the most 
celebrated, Taliesin,' Princo of Hard*,’ having dwelt on 
its margin—as is often repeated in the Welsh bardic 
verse. Lord Willoughby d'Lrcvby has erected n column 
there, In memory of the famous minstrel. 

About five miles from Conway is the viUago of Caer 
Ithun,—a place which Is by most antiquaries fixed on 

• ‘nicic arc light boat*, formed of skin or tarred canvas, 

» retched over a wicker frame in the manner described in our 
notice of 'The Wye,* vol. i„ p. 21?, Thc> rarry only one 
pertou, arc moved and guided bv imnns of a paddle, nnd ore 
chttfly used by fnhcniicn. 


ni the site of the Roman station, Conovium; though 
sonic think Conway tho more probable locality. 
Certain it it, that Cacr lUiun wa» a Roman seUJemcnt 
of lotno kind; for at various limes numerous Roman 
remains—some of (hem of much interest nnd value— 
hare l>ecti diieovcml there. Now it is merely n phiin 
Welsh vilbge, charmingly sltimtcd, indeed, by the 
river side, and " celebrated for containing three of the 
most magnificent yews that are now to be found in 
the principality." 

TIjc vale maintains its character for richness ond for 
beauty quite up to Conwny j and wlicn, at length, the 
old town comes fairly into sight, it ufibrds a noble 
termination to the pronKCt; while from the heights 
the backward view, extending over the valley, now 
changril in character by the frequent passage of boats 
and tmall craft to and fro on the smooth stream, and 
closed by magnificcnl mnuiitalns, is scarcely lest intc- 
rrsling and more impressive. A more delightful day’* 
ramble could hardly be found, of its kind, than this of 
the Vale of Conway, or a more fitting rcsting-placc, at 
the close of such a day, than the fine old town. 

H VNOOK. 

In the good old (imri, the fifteen miles from Conway 
to Itangor were thought rather n serious journey i one 
at any rate not to be undertaken without due consider* 

; ation. The road lay along the brow of the precipitous 
Penmaen Mawr; and to Iravcrje it was often really 
dangerous, Tlic'only means of avoiding thi* road by 
a land passage was to proceed along the sands, which 
could only be ventured upon when the tide was out. 
Kven as late at 177*1, after a better road had been 
constructnl, It appears to have been regarded as luiTi- 
cicnily formidable. Dr. Johnson was here with the 
Huales in tliat year, and he has this entry in his 
Diary: "Aug. Ifl.—We would hare stayedat Conway, 
if we could have found entertainment; £it was race-day, 
and the inns were full;} for wo were afraid of passing 
Penmaen Mawr, over which lay our way to Hangor, 
but by bright daylight. . . . There was no stay, how¬ 
ever, on any other terms than of sitting up all night. . . 
Our coach was at last brought, and wc set out with 
some anxiety, but we came to Penmaen Mawr by day¬ 
light 5 and wc found a way lately made, very easy and 
very safe." This road vv.i5 afterwards improved, and 
in 1827 was re-constructed by Telford, and tendered 
; one of the finest in the kingdom—a remark applicable, 
by-lhe-way, to the great Holyhead lines of road which 
that eminent engineer formed hy order of the Oovern- 
mciit throughout the principality, on a 8e.alc of greatness 
and cxecllcnec till then unseen in this country. Even 
now, some portions of the road along Penmaen Mawr 
wear, In stormy weather, a rather startling appearance; 
especially where it is In part cut out of the face of the 
beetling cliff, with tho sea at a considerable distanec 
below, nnd the grim precipice towering high over head. 
Never for n moment, however, docs a feeling of inse¬ 
curity obtain; tiie substantial character of every part 
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impresses on the mind too much confidence in the skill 
of the engineer for that. Tliere would, indeed, he little 
heed given to the sign-board advice,—did it exist now 
—which is said to liave once been put forth at the two 
public-houses which then stood at either end of this 
formidable pass. The verses arc affiliated by the 
guide-books on Dean Swift, who often had occasion 
to experience the terrors of the road in his journeys 
to and from Dublin. On the side of cither sign-hoard 
which greeted you as you approached the dreaded road, 
the lines ran thus : 

Before you venture hence to pass, 

Take a good refreshing glass.^’ 

As you escaped from it, you saw— 

‘^Now you’re over, take another. 

Your frighten’d spirits to recover.” 

And the advice was no doubt often taken on both sides. 
Now the railway-train whisks you by Penniaeii Mawr 
so swiftly, that you hardly arc aware of his existence. 

Bangor is a more busy-looking town than Welsh 
towns usually are. The streets are filled with an active 
population ; new houses are being erected and old ones 
altered and smartened ; and, generally, there are tlie 
signs of a considerable and increasing traffic. The 
main street is above a mile long, and as it lies just 
under a steep rock, the town seems capable of little 
lateral extension, If the business and the population 
continue to increase as they are said to have done of 
late, the town must expand into some rather curious 
form ; though that will be a matter of small moment 
if it continue to prosper. W^iihin the town, the only 
building of any importance is the Cathedral. The 
handsomest of the public establishments is the Bank, 
a substantial stone building, in the Elizabethan style, 
as yet unfinished. 

Bangor Cathedral is comparatively small in size, and 
of no great architectural merit. It stands, too, in a 
low site, and is itself so low, and altogether so unim¬ 
portant in appearance, that it might almost pass unno¬ 
ticed were not the attention directed to it. A cathedral 
existed here at an early period ; hut the present build¬ 
ing is only of the sixteenth centurj\ TJie clioir was 
erected about 1500 by Bishop Dean, at his own cost: 
the nave and tower were added in 1532 by Bishop 
Thomas Skevington—as is recorded by an inscription 
on the tower. The entire length of the cathedral is 
214 feet; the nave is 34 feet, the tower 60 feet high. 
If, externally, the cathedral presents no very splendid 
appearance, the interior will not make amends : it is 
bald and mean to a degree that will surprise the English 
visitor. The only thing to be said in its favour is, that 
it appear^ to be kept in a state of substantial repair. 
In the nave the English service is performed : a Welsh 
church occupies the chief remaining part of tlie cathe¬ 
dral ; and both look pretty much as Welsh churches 
usually look. | 

Bangor is in some repute as a bathing-place, and as 
a summer residence; and for the latter purpose it has 
many advantages. The surrounding country is very 


beautiful; the heiglits afford splendid views; there are 
considerable facilities for reaching almost any point; 
and, though last not least, there is good society. The 
heiglits around appear to be becoming sprinkled over 
witli neat villas, wherever practicable. Bangor is a 
place at whicli tourists almost always make some stay; 
and it is accordingly well supplied with suitable accom¬ 
modation for them. The * Penrhyn Arms’ is one of 
the largest hotels in the principality, making up, it is 
said, a hundred beds; and there are others of good 
size in the town and by the bridge. 

Tlie lion of Bangor is Penrhyn Castle, the seat of 
the Pennant family. It occupies the site of an old 
castle, but the present building is almost entirely of 
recent date: it stands in a commanding position, and 
has a striking appearance from many points of view; 
and there are almost matchless prospects from it. In 
size and splendour it is one of the chief mansions in 
Wales, and the interior fittings are on a magnificent 
scale. The owneriderives a large part of his wealth from 
the famous slate quarries of Cac Braich-y-Cefn, four 
or five miles from Bangor, on the road to Nant-Francon. 
These quarries are generally among the things wliicli 
tourists ‘ do* in their Welsh journey :—they are well 
worth a visit by those who feci (as every one ought) 
an interest in such matters. They are of great extent, 
as will be supposed, when it is said that 2,000 persons 
are employed at them. The quarrying is conducted in 
ledges up the the whole front of the mountain—whicli 
is carved oufin an amazing manner. The scarified face 
of the mountain, with the multitude of men backing. 
away at every part of it—the many ‘ shoots’ of riiattered 
slates which seem in constant motion as fresh loads are 
being poured down—the enormous heaps of debris— 
the regular piles of trimmed slates—the incessant acti¬ 
vity visible over the entire area—the noise of the mul¬ 
tifarious jirocessesj^and that also of the loud talking aiuf 
sliouting of the workmen, which like that of all Welsh 
men —and here all the workmen are Welsh—has to a 
Saxon ear a sound very like that of quarrelling; all 
tliese tilings combined have a quite remarkable effect 
when the works are entered. The works are main¬ 
tained in the highest state of efficiency. Every mecha¬ 
nical and scientific contrivance which is available is 
said to be employed, as well as every means of light¬ 
ening the labour and lessening the danger of the 
workmen. From the quarries a railway lias been con¬ 
structed, at an expense of £170,000 for conveying the 
slate at once to the sea-side, where a convenient harbour 
and wharf have been formed. This spot, called Port 
Penrhyn, lies a little to the east of Bangor, just under 
Penrhyn Castle. Two hundred and fifty tons of sjates 
are said to be shipped there daily. Altogether, the 
quarries, railway, port, and castle, to, say nothing of 
houses and land, form a very pretty property. We are 
glad we can conclude by adding, that the owner of it 
all has the reputation of using his wealth noblyin 
the promotion of industry, the diffusion of refinement, 
and the encouragement of skill and art, and the 
improvement in all ways of his numerous dependents. 
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Tiie lUttHir. 

tbngor Mr* umard* tlip iiottlirni rn'l of l)i« .Nfcnil 
Strait. Until 11123, tl.e comnmnJcailon wa« camnl 
«ti l>y tn^anl of fcrry-l>oaii, ai.tl in Horntr' wcatlirr 
waa Ijo\H wnMJVab nud Ilo’.ylvc'ad bclnj; 

riio iicamt I'oini of the HfitUb foul lu DuMin, ftml 
ili<‘ nf*l Ifa*t nrcfftaln mcani of rratlilnp 

Dal’lin, I’clnp an Inifortanl objrcl, a IrM,;? ncimt 
the Mcnal .‘'‘trait wa* !«'« i bat ll»f tlifiU 

tyUy *r.d coalUofn of trcflirp foc I« fSp'xrJ n 
tiioalt'in, aoU nt a briglil auniritrll.v prr^t not t» 
Jntfifrrf •It!i ll.e n»»juration, |>mrnt«l Iti rrrfllon, 
■Ubocjjli many plan* lut\ at ililTcrml iJtiirt l/ttn 
Wlirii, lionr*tr, ibc top»lniction of it f 
Unri of road frpn Sltrfwibury and Cliftlcr to 
ilotyl.faiJ «crt ftitmitr<l to Trlfunl, a bin!^ acnni 
SttxT «3* roo»5dff«ol a nfcrtiaiy jwt of tie 
pUnr—aad bs» rir-jf<l of a »u»j>r!i»iya bni!|:r w?* 
3] pTOttd of. 

lljf ttJc be irlrftfd wat al>o«l C*ro toilr* arnl a lnH 
wfU of Iliinso*, at a plicc I man fn'tn a tticVy p<jint 
cn the Ao^jleira tWc *t Ynj »*y*Moc!i, “whrrr itir 
ooi>o%Uc tb nr* are Ixj'.d and iocV,y, a*, d allow the 
p> 3 daay of the bndpe to l»c 100 fort abarc htjrU watrr* 
injtli,” The frit ilooe ol lltf brMye »a« Hid In 
A«ru>t. I *’19; It **a»ojwKd In Januafy, IhCO. ITp ^ 
pVr* which *'j}»j<'jttt e loipended portton fd tlic brid/ie i 
aoe 500 f<rt apaiti anl ihrn: ate teren itaiie atchei, i 
each of CO frtt ipw; fjur on the An^rlrwa to.nl, and ; 
Ihrrc on that of C4nnnc<n»bIfT, Tl.e entire len,;t!i of j 
ihe bild^ It 9<10 fret I the height al^-itc lilph wale/-, 
nwV i* lO'i fret. At the titnc of it* etTction tbit wai i 
in e'tiy way the mi/it itnpitanl trld/e that hvl Ixeti i 
cpnitnirtnl on the lUipcnloti ptinoplc, and it wai 
joitly itfranJeil #» one of ihr pnratrit tttumph* of^ 
nodfrn rnpltitttlrp. Sy>pemn*a-htidf^« of grratef 
ms^iiude h»Te ttnre teen tuSll, tot, all ihln*^ con- 
•tdffrtj, it may be douhltd whether iht* doc* not 
maintain It* frat rank. It I* un<]tjritir>nsbly one of 
the chief inonun.rnt* of the {^rnlu* of Trlfonl, and I*. 
Indeed, fn e\eiy way n mlde wuiV. NottcenUc it U. 
tnoteover, at an oinamertUl a* well a* a titeful tttnc* 
tore. It luny* iherr, In It* lafly poiltlon, |l|;hl and 
pracefnl almoat a* a Ihing l)iln;.% So tymnietncal arc 
ilk I'rojKiniont, that it* ma;;nitttdo it one of the latl 
tiling ihoufjit of in Io«kIn,« at it: you need to tail 
under it to ohterre the (rale of ihe lurroundln;; object*, 
or to walk orer it and *ec a jjoodly ihtp wlUt It* matt* 
unttiuck tailing Irntilh your feet, before fully tecirg* 
altlng iu great deration and ratt tire. 

r»om the canilguratlon of tho Innk* and other 
cheumiUneet, the action of the wind during palci it 
here extremely great, Soon after it* oi>enIng the 
Idenai lUIdga tuirmd contlderaWy from a atonn; 
and aubrequently It wai again a good «!eal {njund. 
Kut experience i.ai tuggested lornc methods of in a 
measure obviating the peculiar e\ili nltadicd to this 
kind of bridgc->eii>eei3lly that of making joints in 
the lov.fr part of the rods, thereby lessening the | 


tigidity—and it appears to be now capable of with¬ 
standing any onlinary storm. 

Oreat as Ihe Mem! llridgo was as an engineering 
nelilcrement, it tntist *irt that respect yield to the 
Rrliannla llridge, which is In process of erection about 
a tnUo tvesrer Catnatcon. The yrobtem to be solvctl 
In this case was to carry the Chester and llolyhesd 
Ralhray across tlic Strait, at inch n height as to allow 
of a clear way for shipping of nt least 100 feet; and of 
coiirie without pheing piers so ns to interfere with 
the tiiannd. A tuipenilon bridge wiU not snstsln the 
motion and weight of a railway train: and an arch of 
arcliei wouh! rerjuire the niadway to be 150 feet aborc 
high-wnler mark, in onicr to tstitry the rrrjutrcments 
of the Admiralty Comnutiioncr*. The plan adopted 
by Mr. Stephenluii wa* rtotcl and simple. It was 
merely that of living nerois the clniine! a eoreretl 
trough or Imllow beam, through which (he trains 
ihonVI pan, letting the end* of the beam rest on pier* 
of nde<{nale height, and lupporting it In the middle, 
ITere was a convenient *itc, which teemed fiihioned 
' by Nature fer such a ! ridge,—ihc oppoiite thutes 
Iwing bold steep rocks, and llirrc being just obaut 
j mblwhanr.tl n rockyf Ulaud wbich would nlfotd a 
j perfect foundation fur llie central jiier. 

I 6a far sit was well. lJul now even Ihe rudimentary 
j (hf^cullies attending the creetioa of a bridge, «o mucli 
I grralrr b<)th in spin and bulk than any rigid bridge 
of i(«n which liad vet been erected, bvl to be pec- 
detemiincd and provnIeJ ogainit. Tlie mechanical 
diiTfuIUei ariving from the nature of the materials— 
didIruUiet that appeaml to l>e almoit lniuj>erable—the 
nccc*«Iiy of providing not merely fur the support of 
I iti own immente weight, and the additional weight of 
I a train in motion, but alfo of tnere.iting the strength 
lUtTicicnily to wlihvtand the action of the fiercest gales 
uj)on to vail a reiiillng tmfacp; and finally floating 
the gigantic tnhi-*, winch were to be cunttnicud by 
the ihorc, ard lifting tbein, thui Completed into llieir 
putittun, a hundred fi-ei above the water these things 
have calleil into excrri*e a union of the highest 
twethanieol and matheinalieal skill, which lias not only 
lufiiccd fur the initnedivtc pur{Hi5e, but will serve to 
facilitate convidenhly the labours of future engineers. 
An account of the elaborate rxiicriments and inicxlU 
gvtiont, which were deemed necessary in order to 
deterndne tiie exact funn of Ihe tubes, with a 
narrative of the progress of the works, ha* been 
published by Mr. ralrhairn, — to whom, with Mr. 
1 lodgklnton, nn rtnineiit mathematician, the preliminary 
experiments were iniruslci? t and it will be read with 
intcreat and ndmintion by tliosc conversant with such 
pursuits. A full history of the bridge, with working 
plate*, is announced by Mr. Kdwin Clark, the acting 
cngincec; hut of course it will not be published till 
the bridge is completed. 

Tho few particul.vra wc annex arc taken from tlic 
fcmi.oniunl ' Oeiieral Desctiptioii of the Britannia and 
Conway Tubular Ilrldgcs, by a Resident Assistant'— 
(.Mr. iMVtimcr Clark.) They will sufliee to give some 
II n 2 
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notion of the structure; for fuller particulars the reader 
will do well to refer to the work itself, which is clear 
and brief in its exidanations, and moderate in price. 
And first for the general form of the bridge ; 

‘MVhen the -whole structure is completed, it will 
consist of two immense WTought-iron tunnels or tubes, 
each considerably upwards of a quarter of a mile in 
length, placed side by side, through which the up and 
down trains respectively will pass. The ends of these 
tubes rest on abutments, the intermediate portions 
being supported across the Straits by three massive and 
lofty stone towers. The centre tower stands on a rock, 
which is covered by the tide at high water. The side 
towers stand on the opposite shores, each at a clear 
distance of four hundred and sixty feet from the centre 
tower. The abutments are situated inland, at a dis¬ 
tance of t-wo hundred and thirty feet from the side 
towers.” 

The following dimensions of the piers, or towers, as 
they are called, will give a tolerable idea of the amazing 
scale on which the whole is constructed: — The 
Britannia (or central) Tower is 62 feet by 52 feet at 
the base ; it has a gentle taper, so that where the tubes 
enter it is 55 feet by 45 feet. Its total height from 
the bottom of the foundations will be, when completed, 
nearly 230 feet; it contains 148,625 cubic feet of lime¬ 
stone, and 144,625 of sandstone, weighing very nearly 
20,000 tons, and there are 387 tons of cast-iron built 
into it in the shape of beams and girders. The land 
towers are each 62 feet by 52 feet at the base, tapering 
to 55 feet by 32 feet at the level of the bottom of the 
tubes; their height is 190 feet from high water; they 
contain 210 tons of cast-iron in beams and girders.” 
In other words, each of the land towers is nearly as 
high as the London Monument, and much larger; 
while the central tower is higher as well as larger.'^ 

We may now let Mr. Clark describe the tubes 
which these vast piles of masonry are intended to 
support: 

‘‘ The bridge, as we have seen, is divided into four 
spans—viz., the two small spans at each end, which 
are over the land, and are each 230 feet wide ; and the 
two principal spans which are over the water, and are 
each 460 feet wide. The small tubes, as they are 
termed, or those which cross the land, being constructed 
on the platforms, at their ultimate leVel, do not require 
any removal. Although called the ‘ small tubes,’ their 
span is vastly greater than that of any other railway 
bridge in existence, the Conway tubes alone excepted. 
But the large lubes, which are to cross the water, are 
constructed on timber platforms along the beach, on 
the Carnarvon shore, just above the level of high water. 
These have consequently to be removed, and elevated 
to their final position on the towers; and to these the 
principal interest attaches. 

** The length of one of these tubes, as constructed 
on the platform, is 472 feet; this additional length is 

* The height of the monument is 202 feet; the pedestal 
is 20 feet square; the diameter of the column is 15 feet at 
the base. 


intended to afford a temporary bearing of* six feet at 
each end, after they are raised into their places, until 
there is time to form the connection between them 
across the towers. Our London readers will better 
appreciate the great length of these tubes by remem¬ 
bering that if one of them were placed on end in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, it would reach 107 feet higher 
than the top of the cross !” 

Plain tubes of this size could not sustain the pres¬ 
sure of their own weight: an extremely ingenious 
modification of the form, and distribution of the mate¬ 
rials was therefore ultimately adopted, which, strange 
as it may appear to those.unacquainted with mechanics, 
necessitated a great increase of both size and weight— 
the additional weight being accumulated at top and 
bottom, but most on the top. For the full particulars 
and explanation of this we must refer the reader to 
the work from which we have quoted, or to the lively 
description of the bridge in the recent number (170) 
of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’—no doubt by the skilful 
hand of the author of ' Stokers and Pokers ’—here it 
must suffice to say, that the tube is strengthened by 
having six smaller tubes constructed along the bottom 
of the main tube, and eight along the top. Another 
important point consists in making the height of the 
tubes increase towards the centre. “It is greatest at 
the centre, in the Britannia ToAver, Avhere it is 30 feet 
outside, and diminishes gradually toAvards the ends, at 
Avliich, in the abutments, the external height is only 
22 feet 9 inches ; the top forms a regular arch (a true 
parabolic curve), and the bottom is quite straight and 
horizontal. The clear internal height is, on account of 
the double top and bottom, less by four feet than the 

external.The internal width from side to side 

is 14 feet. 

“ The general method of the construction of the 
tubes is readily seen. They consist of sides, top, and 
bottom; all formed of long narroAV Avrought-iron plates, 
varying in length from tAvelve feet doAvnAvards, and in 
Avidth from two feet four inches to one foot nine 
inches. The direction in which these plates are laid 
is not, as may at first sight be supposed, arbitrary or 
immaterial, hut is governed by the directions of the 
strains in the different parts of the tube.” The iron 
plates are fastened together by iron rivets, each ratlier 
more than an inch in diameter; about 2,000,000 of 
them Avill be employed in the bridge. 

“The plates are joined together (at the sides), and 
greatly strengthened and stiffened at the joints by T 
shaped irons both inside and out, reaching' from top 
to bottom, and forming a complete pillar at every 
two feet.” Of this T iron and of angle iron there arc 
about sixt3^-fiYe miles in the Avhole bridge. “ The 
Aveight of the wrought-iroii in’one of the large tubes 
is estimated at about 1,600 tons;’of Avhich 500 are 
in the bottom, 600 in the sides, and 500 in the top.” 
(Clark.) 

But amazing as the separate portions of the tubes 
seem, it is only Avhen they are regarded in their united 
form that the stupendous mass Avhich the piers huA^e to 
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luttain I* pTOi>ff!y eoniprtlicndctl. “When all the 
tube* hate teen raised, and the rmoll ones completed, 
their end* will he joined • » . Tl»e exact length of 
each of the two tubes will then he one thnuiand fire 
hundred and thirteen feel, and the weight yirr thetnanJ 
«»*,—In tire far surpaiiing any piece of wrought Iron* 
work etcr hefore put together, and In weight nearly 
douhlc that of a hundred and twenty gun ship ready 
for sex." And these two prodigious Muhri,' be it 
Ttrocmhcted, arc to \>« lusptndnl aloft a hundred and 
two fret ahoTc high water. Protislon Is mnde for the 
expansion and rontnetion of these enormous matsci 
of metal from changes cf temperature by fxhy the 
middle of caeh tube In the llritannia Tower, and 
leaving the ends free to travel to and fro upon rollers 
IntcTlrd In the land tovrrs. The variation in length 
of cae of the tubes between summer and winter Is 
nearly twelve Inches. 

It it almost necdlcn to mention, what every one Is 
familiar with from the ample areounts which have been 
pabliihed In the newipipen, that the first of the great 
tubes was. In June last, safely fioateil on pontoons to 
|U position at the foot of the towers, whence It was to 
be raised by means of hydraulic presses. The tempo¬ 
rary iQtpeniion of tlie * lifting,* owing to the breaking 
of the cate of the large hydraulic press. Is alto well 
known; as well ns the reiumpllon of the proceedings. 
The press (In Itself a wonder) lifts six feet at each 
stroke, when the masonry Is built stp under the tube, 
tlic end of which lies within a groove m llie tower. 
The tube It thus raised tlx feet in the morning, and 
the remsiniler of the day Is occupied In building up to 
it. Tlse first tube Is now raised to Its proper plaee, 
and ships are probably tailing beneath It. 

While the works connected with the bridge were in I 
their greatest activity—that Is while llio construction 
cf the lubes and of the towers was adraneing simulu- ; 
ncoasly—the Carnarvon shore preienlerl a remarkable 
scere. Alo^g the bank stretched a strong wooden 
plalfom half a mile in length, upon which the tubes 
were conitructed, A large area was covered with long 
lines of workshops, for the maiont and the workers in 
iron ; those belonging to the latter cxhildting, In 
constant and noisy action, some of the most ponderous 
and tome most com plicated machinery, riftcen hun¬ 
dred workmen were employed while the works were In 
full operation. Tlie quartering of such an army In tlie 
ntighbouring towns and villages, If even they had been 
sufllclently near, would have been impracticable, A 
temporary tillage was therefore built, conilitlng of 
tows of wooden cottages, Suttlers follosved the camp, 
and shops of coune were opened, at which provisions 
might be purchased; and it Is said that all kinds of 
provisions rose considerably In price In this part of 
Carnarvon subsequently to the Irruption of this army 
of artizans. A medical man was resident, to alTord 
immediate assistance in case of accidents — sslilch 
happily have been far from numemiis considering 
the mngnUude and nature of the undestaking, A 
chaplain was found to minister to the religious svants 


of the community,* A rchool was established for the 
children. Occasionally, at least, the mental culture 
of the adults was sought to be advanced by an 
itinerant lecturer: their amusement by the visit of 
a travelling show. Altogether the village, regarded In 
Itself, and surrounded as it was by the aymptoma of 
IS recent clearance, In the midst of n wild mountain 
tract, nnd beside a bold rapid river—for such the Strait 
appears to be—appeared to ns to wear some such 
strange aspect, as one might expect to witness in the 
incipient town of an American settlement. 

" ItTiat will the bridge look like when complete?” 
Is a question commonly asked: the answer, though 
untatUfactory, Is not difilcult. The'tube itself Is quite 
unornamenlcd. It will appear exactly like a gigantic 
iTclanguIar-covered trough made of iron plates, fastened 
together by rivtli in the manner of steam-engine boilers, 
and supported on piers or towers; which themselves are 
nearly plain masses of masonry carrictl to a consider¬ 
able height above the trougb. The land towers are 
lurmotinted each by two couehant lions, of colossal 
sire, and " In Uie Ilgyptian stylethat is, with big 
can, and a cloic-cropped judge's nig. The central 
lower was intended, originally, to have been sur¬ 
mounted with a statue of llritannia some sixty feet 
high; but that if abandoned. In alt this it will be 
seen that there It very little of what can be called ‘ nrt’ 
In the design; and, in truth, not much beauty. We 
have seen and hcanl it gravely spoken of as “light 
and graceful in appearance,” and its ** clcganee” even 
has been eulogised, h Is really too bad. To praise 
loo highly the engineering skill displayed on the bridge 
is |>erhspi impossille, but in tlie name of all the Muses 
let us hear nothing of Its bcaut>. In sad verity, wc 
nmst confess It to lie our conviction that, when 
finished, the llritannia ilridge will be certainly the 
most wonderful bridge in the world, and probably the 
ugliest. 

AKOLtlCA. 

Tlie Isle of Anglesen need not detain us long. For 
! one who can make a leisurely survey of it, there is o 
good deal that will be found of interest:—the antiqui¬ 
ties, the mines, the scenery of the coast, well deserve 
Investigation, For' one who is willing to connect the 
present with the past, the Sacred Isle of the Druids,-— 
the Mona of the Homans,—the residence and the scat 
of government of tho native Princes of Wales,—the 
battle-field of the Britons with Homans, Piets, nnd 
Saxons,—could not bo a barren ground. Where, 
however, only a general glance over the entire district 
of Cambria can bo taken, it is a dlfierent matter. Few 
tourists spend more than an exceedingly brief lime in 
Anglesea; nnd certainly, if they have come to Wales 
for the enjoyment of mountain scenery, they do well 
* It deserves mention, tlint the masons have erected a 
imall stone ohcHsk on the Anglesea coast, "to the memory 
of tiinse of their coirnianions who have been killed dwriirg 
the progress of the undertaking.'* 
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to devote tlieiv time almost or altogether to the really 
mountainous region. Anglesea is not by any means a 
level country, especially nortlwards; but its hills— 
though some of them are called mountains—are com¬ 
paratively low, and characterized neither by majesty 
nor beauty; while the general face of the country is 
seldom interesting. 

A journey is almost always made from Bangor to 
Beaumaris, The sail thither along the Strait is a 
delightful one. The Carnarvon coast, with Penmaen 
Mawr, and the lofty mountains of Snowdonia—though 
the giant liimself is hardly seen, if seen at all—form 
a grateful addition to the delight which the sail along 
a bold river or arm of the sea is sure in itself to excite. 
The enjoyment derivable from the sail will be much 
increased, if it be continued to Great Ormo’s Head, 
and around the rough wild rock. Priesthohne, or 
Puffin’s Island—the little island situated at the eastern^ 
extremity of Anglesea, should also, if possible, be thus 
visited. It abounds, during the summer, with the bird 
from which it has received its local name, and with vast 
numbers of other aquatic birds, which give to its bluff 
black cliffs a singularly wild appearance. But the 
distance between Bangor and Beaumaris should also 
be gone over by land. The road lies along the top 
of a high bank, from which there is a noble prospect 
across the Strait; and the mountains beyond, from 
Penmaen and Llewellyn to Snowdon, are seen to great 
advantage. Indeed it may be said, generally, that the 
finest views in Anglesea are views/rom it. 

Beaumaris is a fashionable and thriving watering- 
place, with an excellent pier, terraces of large and 
handsome houses, hotels of more than common size and 
style, good shops, and all the appliances of a well- 
frequented bathing-town. The streets, too, are more 
regular, and neater and better kept, than those in most 
Welsh towns. The town itself is pleasantly situated 
in the hollow of Beaumaris Bay; and there are beau¬ 
tiful rides and w^alks in the vicinity. The steamer 
which plies between the Menai Bridge and Liverpool 
calls at Beaumaris, so that a constant and easy inter¬ 
course is kept up with the great northern port; from 
which a large proportion of its summer residents come. 

The town appears to owe its origin to the Castle, 
which was erected by Edward I., in 1295. From its 
dilapidated condition, and the lowness of the site—it 
having been built on a marsh, partly, no doubt, for the 
convenience of surrounding it with, a moat—Beaumaris 
Castle by no means presents so imposing an appearance 
as either Carnarvon or Conway Castle. It is of con¬ 
siderable size: when it was in a perfect state it 
consisted of an outer ballium, or envelope, surrounded 
by a moat, and flanked wdth ten circular bastion-towers, 
of which those at the angles are the largest; and it 
had on the east side an advanced work, called the 
‘Gunner’s Walk,’ Within this fortified enclosure was 
the body of the castle, which was nearly square, with 
a round tower at eacb angle, and another in the centre 
of each face. This inner castle rose much above the 
ballium, and must, before the building was dismantled, 


have had a grand effect from a distance, appearing, as 
it did, to rise from so broad a base. Now Beaumaris 
Castle is chiefly interesting to examine in detail. The 
grand entrance, which is still in tolerable preservation, 
is between two massive round towers ; and forms 
perhaps the most ‘‘picturesque bit” remaining of the 
entire building. But the grandest portion is the Great 
Hall—a spacious apartment, 70 feet long by 23 feet 
wide. The front, which is turned towards the inner 
area of the castle, has five handsome window's; and 
the hall must pnee have been a splendid structure. 
The most curious remaining portion of the castle is 
the chapel; and it is also the most perfect. It is very 
small in size, with a handsome groined roof, supported 
by attached pillars : at the eastern end are three lancet- 
windows, so narrow and oilet-like, as to give to the 
gloomy little edifice quite a militaiy character.. Around 
the entire area are carried narrow galleries, cut out, as 
it were, from the walls of the ballium, 

Beaumaris Castle has not a very important history. 
In the great civil war, it Avas taken, after a short siege, 
by Colonel Mytton, the Parliamentary general, and 
Avas not long after dismantled. The castle is the 
property of the croAvn ; and some use is found for a 
part of it: opposite the Great Hall is a tennis-court, 
for the recreation of the lord of Baron Hill. This 
abomination has been permitted for many years, in 
spite of the continued remonstrances of the books; and 
it is likely to be continued much longer: for when Ave 
Avere there, two or three months back, it Avas being 
carefully repaired and strengthened. One might haA'c 
hoped that a little more respect Avould be shown in the 
present day for the grand old pile. 

On the eminence behind Beaumaris is Baron Hill, 
the seat of Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley : the mansion is of 
no mark; but it commands an almost unrivalled view 
over the Strait and the Snow’don mountain chain beyond. 
It has also a noble sea-view. 

Plas NcAvydd is another mansion, Avhich is frequently 
visited from Bangor. It lies in the opposite direction 
to Beaumaris, being situated a mile or so beyond the 
foot of Britannia Bridge. The chief objects of interest 
here are two cromlechs, Avhich stand just behind the 
house. The top stone of the larger one is a block, 
12 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 4 feet thick: it w'as 
supported by seven upright stones; hut two of them 
haA’e fallen. The smaller cromlech adjoins the larger. 
Of these strange objects tliere still remain tw'enty-eight 
in Anglesea: there Avere once many more. Four or 
five hundred yards from the cromlechs, at Plas Newydd, 
is a carnedd, or tumulus, covered Avith loose irregular 
stones : it Avas opened in the last century ; but “ being 
found to contain human bones, the w'orkmeh w'cre 
ordered to desist.” In the present day, the greatest 
inducement to open it w'ould he the hope of finding 
human hones. Of this kind of tumulus there arc a 
great many in North Wales ; and generally, Ave believe, 
they are found on the heights. 

On an eminence just above the Britannia Bridge 
stands the Anglesea Column, a pillar erected in com- 
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memoratlon of the tnnitary rxplolti of ihe Jfarquls 
of Aogletca: th« (Int itone tra» laid on tlic fint annU 
Tfriary of tlic bitUe of Waterloo. Tlie pllhr l» 100 
frtt Ijlgb { Ihe bill on irbieh it itandi Ik 2G0 f«t alorc 
the iM —10 that It ir a fon*p!«ioo» object for a eon- 
fldrrahle dtitanre. 

Iloljhrad It a tmall iiland, dirldcd by n narrow 
*tnit from the writcm cxlrrmltj of Anglcira. It It 
pcncrally bclicm! ibtt Argleira once formetl a portion 
of the iralnland; and Holyhead wot donbllcit In llie 
tame way unlte<l wjjli Angleira t and at the larger 
iihnd, tbongh rut olTliy Nature from the parent land, 
bat Iwen again united with It by the band of man, to 
bat IIolybeadlHren joined to Angle ica| Ifelngeonnccted 
with It by ibe fRjbanVmtnti and bridpet of the great 
Ittib coseh-road and of lb« Cheitcr and Holy bead 
Hallway. 

Tl'C chief interetl attatblng to Ilolybrad orliet from 
Ij» being ibc tiailon far the Dublin mail pscVcii. Tor 
Uie ute cbsrfly of ibe parbeti, tlens bare been con- 
Jtrartnl a baTlK!or-p!rr and prarirg-eloeV, «ltli til 
tuitiblr Bppllarteet, at a mtef upwardt <jf £110,00(1. 
T1 ey were tletignefl by the late Mr. Ilennie. Tlie pier 
U nearly a tbootand feel In length; at the eatrrmity 
of It It a llgblbouie I at ll.e rommenettnent it on artb 
of * Mona marble,* crerted to rommemorate the Tiiit 
of Geergo IV, In Ifiai, Tbo l.arbattr, ihcugb aufll- 
dcRt for the parpoie of a paebrl-itatinn, and though 
It bat been of nmeh leirlrc to ildpping, It fsr from 
antwerinj; the end of a bailwur of refuge. One morr 
tbrltcrrd atsd of prater area wai needed for Ibis 
darjeroni coail, Into wbleb It would be comparatirrly 
catyfor a ship of the Iirjeit aire to run In any weather, 
and to ride at anchor In any state ef tie tide. A site 
edapUtl for such a harbour was found a omen bat to the 
writward of the present one ( and the conilnjctlon of 
It wai ccinrornced tome time back. lJut the progrcis 
of tbejrorki has l)cen Very itregulsr. 

The town of Holyhead Is a itraggllnR collection 
of streets, rows, and single boutes. It bat not miirb 
trade, and ordinarily bat little to Inteml the stranger, 
lint one who It there on a fiatunliy morning may find 
some aronirmcnt In strolling through the princtpil 
street It is the marlct-day, and Holyhead is the 
market-town which supplies nil this part of Anglesea. 
Krcry saricty of article for domeitle uie it displayed 
on the atalU, at well at all the ordinary nrticles of 
food t and stalls wltli gill gingerlirca<l and toys nre 
there n!*o. To wan! s r^oon, the open space where the 
markct-rrois stands begins to he thronged with fanners 
and farmers’ wires nnd daughters, and the wires nnd 
danglitcri of the peasantry, who bring for sale tlicir 
hatkets of butter nnd eggs, nnd so fortli, or come to 
purchase their stores for tlic ensuing week. Then the 
markct-plaee presents n curious sight. On the steps 
of the cross arc seated n dozen rcry old and (according 
to Prico’i reading of the phrase) very picturesque 
women, dressed in the quaintest of Welsh costumes, 
with their screr.al stores at tlicir feet. Of the fair ones 
who crowd the market-place, many nre very young, 
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and, as Welsh maidens often are, very pretty. These 
all talk Welsh—and Welsh nercr sounds so well as- 
from feminine lips—but do not by any means all dress 
Welsh; nnd the mingling of costume Increases the 
Hvcliness of the scene. It is, like almost every Welsh 
market, worth seeing; nnd, to our fancy*, Holyhead 
appears quite another and moro likeable place on 
Saturday than any other day. 

It will riot l>c expected that n little out-of-the-way 
town like Holyhead will have any buildings of much 
imporlance, The church, however, is not uninterest¬ 
ing, It Is of the perpendicular style, and has been 
a good deal enriched with carvings on the exterior; 
but iheic l>eing executed In soft stone, and exposed to 
the lea, nre almost mouldered away; under the porch, 
however, where shtUcreil from the sveather, they arc 
much more perfect. They arc nide, but curious; and 
the church nhogether will repay the time spent In its 
examination. 

Tl.e same, Indeed, may be said of the whole island 
of Holyhead. There are yet remaining In it a crom¬ 
lech, and some other vestiges of Ilritish antiquities; 
Homan remains have at dilfcrent times been found 
here; and there arc fragnjents still existing of a * capel' 
or two of media?ra1 date; the rocky shores will fumitli 
employment for the naturalist: while, as far as wc 
bare seen, the most striking scenery of Anglesea may 
bo found In this Its latellitc. Holyhead Mountain, 
a bare, craggy lull, two or three miles from the town, 
ofTordi tome glorious tea views. Far and wide in 
every direction stretches away the bright blue ocean; 
mingling near at band irith the broken coast of 
Anglesea, nnd bounded by the mountains of Snow¬ 
donia; wliile in the dim diitance may be discerned 
Ireland, and sometimes even Scotland. We saw from 
It, on a clear morning of June, the Wicklow Moun¬ 
tains quite distinctly. From the mountain you may 
descend to the shore, or to the South Stack Light¬ 
house, which stands on a detached fragment of rock, 
or islet, and is reached by a suspension-bridge that has 
been thrown ocrots the dark narrow chasm. When the 
light-house was first erected, the only means of access 
to it from the land was by a basket nnd rope; afier- 
wards a rope-bridge ssas made; but this, though less 
hseardnus than the former rude contrivance, was found 
to be unsafe, and about tstenty years ago the present 
neat chain-hridge was constructed. As it is, the 
approach is not very tempting; you have to descend 
nearly four hundred steps before reacliing the foot 
of the bridge: it is said that this step-road is three- 
quarters of a mile long; but the wearisomeness of the 
way is relieved by the fine rock scenery that opens to 
you in winding down it. A strange svlld spot is this 
South Stack. Tho sea beats heavily against it, and 
against the clilTs which tower up behind it grim, hlack, 
and nil over deeply riven. On every ledge, and in 
every rent, are numerous auks nnd gulls and divers, 
nnd other aquatic birds» wliile the entire surface of the 
Stack Hock is literally whitened svith them. The hlack 
rocks rite grandly from the sea, which, incessantly 
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beating against them, has hollowed out their bases into 
deep caverns, and appears to be eating away the whole 
coast. Hardly elsewhere will a more impressive or 
romantic piece of rocky coast scenery be found, than 
this deeply-indented and shattered promontory, with 
its lonely lighthouse, fairy-like bridge, and the count¬ 
less multitudes of sea-fowl which are mocking the eye 
with their rapid and ceaseless evolutions, and mingling 
their plaintive wild cry with the regular sullen beat 
of the waves upon tlie rocky cliffs. 

The entire coast of Anglesea is studded with islets. 
The most important, after Holyhead, are those to the 
north-east, called the Skerries. Upon the largest of 
these there is a lighthouse, which, with that of the 
South Slack, guides the packets to Holyhead Harbour, 
and warns the mariner of the dangers of the coast. 
But, notwithstanding the light, the Skerries are often 
fatal to the seaman. 

To one desirous of witnessing mining operations, the 
neighbourhood of Amlwch may be attractive. The 
town of Amlwch is situated on the north-eastern coast: 
it is of modern growth, having been almost entirely 
built since llie opening of the mines in 1708. The 
only noticeable tlnng about it is the harbour, which 
was cut entirely out of the solid rock: it is of ample 
size, and capable of containing vessels of 200 tons 
burden, Parvs Mountain, in which are the famous 
coppcr-inincs, is situated about two miles south of the 
town. The Parys mine Avas opened, as was said, in 
170S; and with the Mona mine, which was opened 
two or three years later, in the same mountain, at one 
time produced annually from 00,000 to 80,000 tons of 
copper ore^a quantity greater than was at any time 
obtained ehcwhcrc, and equal, it is believed, to the 
amount raided from all the Cornisli mines at the same 
period. But this extraordinary prouuctiveucss has 


long ceased, and for some years the Parys Mountain 
has yielded but a small amount of mineral wealth, 

A pedestrian, who had sufficient time, might find it 
a not uninteresting, though somewhat rough walk, to 
proceed from Holyhead by the west coast of Anglesea 
to the Carnarvon ferry. The coast along this j)art of 
the great Carnarvon Bay is indented with numerous 
lesser hays, some of which, with the distant Carnarvon 
mountains, are singularly beautiful. The engraving 
(Cut, No, 11) will serve to impart a notion of the 
character of the scenery of these lesser bays. The 
small lonely farm-houses and scattered cottages are 
rude and humble, but frequently picturesque—though 
the common habit of lime-washing the exterior (often 
roofs and all) is somewhat annoying to an artistic eye. 

Aberffraw, three or four miles from Carnarvon, is 
the only place on the way that calls for particular 
notice—and that onl)^ for wdiat it was. In the daj^s 
of Welsh independence, it was there that the princes 
of Wales had their palace and held their court. Of 
course, upon the conquest of Wales by the first 
Edward, its importance passed away, and now nothing 
remains hut the memory of its ancient glory. This 
present year, however, it received the greatest dignity 
which the Welsh notables could confer, it having been 
selected as the theatre for holding the Eisteddvod of 
1849, which was celebrated there with all the honours. 

Caunauvok. 

The site of the old town of Carnarvon, a sort of 
peninsula just by the confluence of the river Sciont 
and the Cadnant brook with the I^Icnai Strait, might 
seem to have been chosen as well for its commercial ns 
its military convenience. Yet tlie original town, the 
Segontium of the Romans, the Caer Segont of the 
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Rritons, wai *eatc«l nt leait liilf ft tnile bland. The 
present Camanron nrai founded by the conqueror of 
'^Vales, sfho, in 1280, caused uatU to to conslrucbd 
around the tosrn that nas ptonjng into existence smder 
the shadow of the castJc which he had htilli o year or 
two before. Carnarvon was the first town in M’ales to 
which Edward I. grantctl a charter of incorporation; it 
bean dale, September, 1250. It is ihcreforo an old 
town; and yet in iticlf—apart, that is, from the walls 
and the caslie—it has preserved little of its antique 
character. Straight streets and plain houies are all it 
can show, and these arc rot particularly interfiling to 
a ilrangcr. In iu way, however, it is on Important 
phee, Wing the second if not the fits’, town for extent 
rmd population in Korth tValei. At the census of 
1$IV, the inhahltanli of Carnarvon numhtitd 7,tl5G: 
hut that number must be taken with some nllosvance; 
for that Is the ccniui of the parish, aihieh, as is usual 
la Wales, is much more extensive than the town | 
a cimimslancc that somewhat "cxlrnuatfi the popu* 
lootncjs," as Oilibon said of ancient Rome, Carrarvon 
has coiiihlmbJe trade. The shipping of »!alcf is 
largely carried on; the slatc-wl orfi under the castle, 
ta tshich tic sistfs are hroughl by ralhsay direct from 
the quarries, are per.trolly an nttlvc scene, and atford 
a lively rcntrail to the old castle, which frowns primly 
above. 

It was in 1253 that Edward I. commenced the 
erection of the ensile of Carnarvon, the largest and 
faireil of all his Welsh r.ailI(St hut, though it was 
soon, perhaps, completed for all military purpoiri. 
It was many years before the more oma*ncntil parts 
were finished. Only the year afler the commencement 
of the sscrlti, the wife ol Edward gave birth, ssithin 
the walls of Carnarvon Castle, To the son who suc¬ 
ceeded hin~ihe first printc of Walts—-the mlstrablc 
I.dwan! n. In 12!ll, the Welsh, tinder Madoe, 
sciied arid burnt the town; and 1 asing forced the 
castle to surrender, put the whole of llie g-virison to 
death. Twice (in H02 and 1-101) did the "renowned 
OIcndower'* beiiegc Caniarron; but both times without 
success, though on the last occasion he had the aid of 
some rrench nuxiliarici. It it not worth whiio to 
iioiice how pfim jt changed mas ten during the war 
of the TOJta; in the war between Charles I. nnd the 
Parliament, it was three or four times assaulted by the 
two parties, and thrice lahtn. It v.av dUmauUed In 
ICCO, by order of Cliatles II. 

I alien as it Carnarvon CasUo from iU high estate, 
rt is jet magnificent in its decay. Among the ruined 
castles of our land it holtls a high rank. Whether for 
lixc or grandeur, few- c.vn compare with it. "I did 
Hot think there li.vd been aueli buildings,’* wrote John¬ 
son,in Ini * Diary,’ on the day of his visit to C.irnarvon t 
U surpassed my ideasend few who survey it for 
the first lime will wonder nl the unusually warm terms 
n wJiich be speaks of " the stupendous magnitude and 
*trengthof this edifice." One is half inclined to fancy, 
J’ the vsay, that this visit of Johnson to it is not 
'c least pleasing association connected with the grand 
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old pile. It is a picture worth recalling to the imagina¬ 
tion—that of the sturdy momlist, attended by Paoli 
and the Thralc, exploring with unchecked nmazeinent 
the "mighty ruin," as he itjles it,—mounting the 
Eagle Tower, and carefully numbering, as he mounts, 
the "one hundred and sixty-nine steps, each of ten 
inches," by which It is ascended,—listening, too, all 
the while with respectful heed to the explanations of 
"one Troughton, an intelligent and loquacious wan¬ 
derer," who, though on half-pay, has donned Jus 
uniform ns lieutenant of the navy, that he may the 
more filly do the honours to such a visitor.* 

The external walls of the castle form an irregular 
oblong, and enclose an area of three acres. Originally 
jl was surrounded by a moat, hut th.vt Ins been long 
filled in, and is now not even traceable. The walls 
arc nine or ten feet thick ; and within their thickness, 
ns at neatimaris, runs a gallery or covered-way, which 
is at intervals pierced with loop-holes for the disclmrge 
of arrows. TJic casilc w.v]ls were connected wiili those 
of ilie town ; and strong onlworks were thrown forward 
to ilrenglhcii the fortifications. The appro.ichcs to 
the caillc were by two grand cntrances; there was 
also a small postern, vihich led from the Engle Tower 
by Cl flight of (tain to the ttiaud. Along the walls 
arc many stout and lofty towers—hcxagon.vl, octagonal, 
and pentagonal^ with (all light turrets rising above 
them. Many of these towers, with their turrets, appear 
to l« tolerably perfect, till you see them close at liand. 
Altogether the old min looks host at a distance. I'rom 
the Strait, where you c.vn take in the whole building 
at a glance, it has yet a tolerably complete ond very 
noble aspect. The recent repairs add somewhat, no 
doubt, to the perfectness of its appearance. The red 
bands which relieve the gray stone, of which it is 
mainly built, add somewhat more. Prom the opposite 
side of theSciont, the grand Eagle Tower rising boldly 
from the water appears very striking. (Cut, No. 12.) 
Enter tlic gates, liotvcvcr, end the desolation is at once 
perceived." Only the walls and the towers remain. Both 
the buildings of slate and tho .vpartments for ordinary 
use arc destroyed, or only exist as a few crumbling 
ruins. Tlie lowers jird the grand entrances alone are 
left to attest the magnificence, as tho walls declare the 
extent of the edifice. Some of the towers aro mere 
shells 5 tho (tairs have long been destroyed, but the 
case has, in consequence, generally escaped with less 
mutilation. In the Eagle Tower, however, the stairs 
remain, and the summit may bo ascended. There is a 
splendid prospect from it of the country around: more¬ 
over, tho general plan of tho castle, and the tosvn walls, 
may thence be readily comprehended. This is called 
the E.vglc Tower, from a carved figure of an eagle 
that once was fixed upon it,—if Pcimant may he 
believed, 0 real Roman eagle, brought from the ancient 
Segontium; but the fact maybe doubted. There were 
also other eagles on the battlements, TJic fragments 
arc now quite indistinguishable. Tradition asserts 


See ‘ Bosn ell’s Johnson/ v., p. 208, cd. 1835. 
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that in this tower Edward IL was born; and a small 
rude room is pointed out as his birth-place: but it is 
certain that this tower was erected several years after 
his birtlu A room in another tower is shown as that 
in which the stout-hearted William Prynne—the perse¬ 
cuted alike of churchman and independent, of Land 
and of Cromwcll—’was imprisoned till the number of 
sympathizers who resorted to Caniarvon in order to 
catch sight of him caused his removal to a less accessible 
spot. The grand entrances arc the most perfect por¬ 
tions of the castle. The King’s Gate, on the northern 
side, with its barbicans and portcullises, must once 
have been of great strength : over the doorway is a 
seated figure of the mighty founder—too much defaced 
now, however, to he at nil decypherablc. The (Queen’s 
Gate, on the eastern side, is chiefly remarkable for its 
extraordinary height and apparently inaccessible situa¬ 
tion. It is not easy to see where the roadway could 
have gone, even when the moat was undrnined and the 
drawbridge was standing. Probably tlierc were con¬ 
siderable outworks, a long inclined road, and a steep 
flight of steps. I 

As was said, it is the interior that proclaims the work ' 
of the destroyer. Gloomy, desolate, and solitary, arc the 
broken walls and mouldering fragments; harsh-voiced 
ravens are the only occupants; ruin, in its‘sternest 
form, broods over all. Strangelj^ irksome and depress¬ 
ing is it to wander alone about the crumbling pile: 
you hasten to the mountains for relief from the crowd 
of sombre phantasies that seize hold upon you. 

The stranger who is of an antiquarian turn will, 
however, hardly leave the neighbourhood of Carnarvon 
u’ilhoxit visiting the site of Segontium,—according to 
local imagination, or tradition, tlie birthplace of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, and the burial-place of his father, 
and also the theatre of other memorable circumstances. 
These are wild fancies, but Segontium was unquestion¬ 
ably a rather important Roman station. The road to 
Llanbeblig traverses the site. Some fragments of a 
wall, and rather extensive remains of a fort, are the 
visible relics of the Roman station ; hut underground, 
the relics are more numerous. At the depth of a few 
feet occur foundations of buildings, broken pottery, 
ashes, and so forth ; while numerous coins, personal 
ornaments (some of them of gold), and other Roman 
remains, have, at various times, been exhumed. An 
account of the more important discoveries may he seen 
in the ‘ Archseologia Cambrensis,* the repository of mucb 
valuable information concerning the antiquities of the 
principality. The name of the old town is preserved 
in that of the river which flows at the base of the hill 
—the Seiont. 

Snowdonia. 

There are excellent mountain rambles within easy 
reach from Carnarvon; hut it is better to quit the 
town, and go at once to some quiet mountain home for 
a few days,—or weeks, if practicable,—and thence 
explore at leisure the heights and the fastnesses of 
Snowdonia. Llanberris is almost always made a rest¬ 


ing-place and a, centre of exploration by tourists, for 
whom a couple of good Imtels—one of large and another 
of smaller size—arc provided. Thither let us turn our 
steps. 

The road from Carnarvon to Llanberris is of in¬ 
creasing grandeur; and when the lower lake is reached, 
a inngnificciit prospect hursts on the eye. Lofty lulls 
are on either luuul; a broad sheet of water, black %vith 
the shadows of the neighbouring crags and fells, 
stretches at your feet, and a grand array of huge 
mountains rise up and encompass the head of tlie lake. 
These arc the Snowdon mountains; hut the patriarch 
liimscif is not seen from the road. A good view of 
liim, as well ns of the juniors that surround him, is 
obtained from the bridge at the foot of tlie lake; but 
a far finer prospect, embracing, pcrliaps, the finest view 
of Snowdon, with the Llanberris lakes and Dolbadcrn 
Castle, can bo had from the slopes beyond, on the north 
side of the lake. I'honcc wms taken the sketch from 
W’hich the steel engraving w’ns made. In continuing 
along the road to Llanberris, the tourist wdll not fail 
to lialt on the eminence called Cwm-y-clo, from which 
another of the more celebrated of the views of the lakes 
and mountains is obtained. On Cwm-y-clo W’as a 
British fortress; and in the days when roads w*cre not 
it must have been a commanding one. 

The Vale of Llanberris is of some,half-dozen miles 
length, and nowhere of very great breadth. Tlie Seiont 
flows through it—a wild streamlet, gliding quickly but 
quietly in its channel, or foaming over the rocks wliich 
impede its way; till wliero the valley opens the little 
river expands into a couple of lakes, which, at some 
distant day, have doubtless formed but one: they are 
now divided from each other by a narrow neck of land. 
The upper lake, Llyn Peris, is less than a mile in 
length; the lower, Llyn Padern, is nearly a mile and 
a half long; neither is, in any part, half a mile wide. 
On the northern side are steep slate rocks, 'which are 
the roots of the Glydyr Fawr mountains, while on the 
south are the lower slopes of the Snowdon giants. 
The village of Llanberris—a rude rustic gathering of 
I cottages—is at the upper end of the valley; nestled 
there, in a most romantic (but rather uncomfortable) 
situation, near the mouth of the Cwm-Glas, 4he famous 
Pass of Llanberris. The tourists’ resting-place is a 
mile or so lower, by Dolbadern Castle, 

And a thoroughly enjoyable resting-place it is. 
Commend us, after all, to a good inn, on the evening 
(or even morning) of a stiff mountain ramble. A rough 
hostel and rude fare are what a hardy tourist ought to 
be able not merely to endure, but to enjoy ; but wdien 
he can have a snug home, an ample repast, and perhaps 
meet a pleasant and social stranger or two—and we 
have met such assembled here at the same time from 
Kent and Cornwall, from Warwick and Wexford, from 
Germany and from America, — if he is not ready 
then to make the most of the passing hour, take his 
ease in his inn, and felicitate himself on his good 
fortune, he is' a very poor traveller, if not a very 
dull fellow. 
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tlian once already* i* a round tower, or peel, whicU 
stands cn a rock between the tw'o lakes: its date is 
not known; it has no history; nnd not eTcn a tradition 
that IS worth repeating, or that may not be easily sur¬ 
passed by the invention of any tourist wbo likes the 
occupation of tradition making* However, it is a s’ery 
picturesque object standing just where it does; and 
there m, moreover, a capital view from it of the two 
lakes and the surrounding mountains. It therefore 
deserves the place it insaibbly finds in the sketch¬ 
books of lady skctchers. 

About three-quarters of a mile from the hotel, in 
a deliciously cool and secluded spot, is n waterfall, that 
it is quite a pleasvirc to stroll to on a sonny afternoon. 
Caunant Mawr is the name of it, which is, being inter¬ 
preted, “the cataract of the great chasm:” the name 
pretty well expresses the character of it; but it is 
hardly So grand an afTiir.ns it is sometimes described 
to be. 'i'hc water breaks through the rocks, and then 
rushes down a longdiigonal ledge into the deep chasm; 
it has .1 somewhat peculisr .and certainly a very beau¬ 
tiful effect, svhen there is n good deal of water, and the 
havcieenonly a Mittic* norm here, and can only imagine i slanting rays of llic sun arc glancing upon it. The 
what r.mt be the rlfect of a pveat one; hut for it wc ' rocks are lofty and wild; abundant foliage starts from 
con’d be content to rndutt agryoddral. It is harrily * the crevices, and nscibangs the noisy cunent. This 
necessary to say that the lakes and the valley will be | is one of the pleasant short strolls; others may be 
but imperfectly teen, if not seen from the lake at well found nhcrctcr there is an opening in the mountains; 
as from the shore; cr that the mountain slojwt should land cspcciilly wherever there is a streamlet, though 
also be aietndcd, or some of the choicest scenes will of the smallest size. From some of the narrow open- 
Ic iniijcd. On the tlTccl of moonlight, too, we will ings on the north side of the upper part of the valley 
le silent. [ Uicre are glorious slews of Snowdon, But the grandest 

feature of this ncighhourhood, apart of course from 
Snowdon, is the Pass of Lianberris. It is an ex¬ 
tremely narrow pass, above three miles long, between 
lofty and pTceipvtous mountains. Huge masses of rock, 
have fallen, and others arc threatening to fall. The 
rocks are black, bare, and deeply shattered. A narrow 
Seioar, to tbe wharf under Carnarvon Castle. Onlj j brook forces its way along the gloomy bottom. Not 
at interrals is an) tiling seen of this rail wav, unless ' very many years ago I licrc was only a rough horse-road 
von arc close to It; but it t* not a little curious, through the Pass; and travellers described it as *‘a 
while you are gazing over the seemingly solitary land* . tremendous hollow,” and with one voice pronounced 
scape, to hear the pulling of a locomotive engine, and it “suhlimc.'’ Now that an excellent carriage-road ii 
then to behold it, with its train of heavily-laden } carried through it, it has lost somewhat of its terrors 
wagons, emerge from behind some huge crag, and | and of its sublimitj : it needs to be traversed at night- 
Wme panting along the edge of the hkc. On the fall to realize its former grandeur; jet is it at all times 
oppotite tide of the lake is another hut less extensive ! a most impressive scene; more impressive, perhaps, 
tlatc-quirry; Ihevc are also two or three copper-mints j than any similar spot in this region of grandeur. Ihe 
‘a the valley. These works together give employment look-out from the Pass upon Dolbadern Castle and the 
lo tome two thousand workmen. A large proportion lakes—a peep singularly beautiful in itself is quite 
of them live at a distance; and it is amusing to watch a relief when first beheld. It will remind the tourist 
ihtm, after work is done, reluming to their homes in (though a far grander scene) of the Winnats of the 
evening. Many, to save the labour of walking, Derbyshire Peak. Here, up tl.c openings on either 
*kim rapidly along Hie railway by means of machines hand, may be found walks impossible to enumerate, 
’’liicb rtm on the rails, and are propelled by the action but many of them far finer than those along which 
of the f«t upon treadles; wliile others descend the ordinary tourists follow cadi other, sheep-like. 

»Vc in loalv, forming quite a little procession. Tlie Snowdon—the chief mountain of dVales, the highest 
Jargeholcl, by the way, was built by the owner of the mountain south of the Forth—will of course be 
chief slatc-quarry, and, somewhat characteristically, U ascended. There are several points from which the 
built of slafp, oscent maybe made; and cither may he choseir, as 

I>olbndenv Castle, which has been mentioned mom best suits the convenience of the visitor: neither of 


The itfcp high crags on the northern side of the 
Isle arc peopled during the day with n busy army of 
qujtryrren, whose works add to the wild look, though 
lut liille to the beauty, nf the place. Tlitrv arc here 
very extcwvivft sUtr-quarries, and a nil-road windv 
along the side of the lake, and down the valley of the 


TliU Lianberris itself is a place not soon to tire of. 
There arc short walks for ihoivery days, and long ones 
for fine i the lakes, as well a* the mountains, change 
their hue with ever)' change of weather as well as hour 
of the day. Light, gay, and cheerful arc they, as the 
noontide sun pli)S over them, and the green slopes, 
and the grav tower ore refiecteJ in the If emulous 
water, while the mountains stand out with a firm out¬ 
line against the deep azure of the sky. Illumined by 
the riving or touched by the sinking sun, they rise into 
exceeding beauty. In the evening, when while miits 
are creeping along the valley, and tl.c summits of the 
mighty mountains arc emted with clouds, while the sides 
are of adeep browniiti purple hue, except where gilded 
by the lait rays of the tun, and the water lies slill and 
gloomy, or turls in sullen blsvk waves,—then it wtars 
an aspect of sombre grandeur that might almost be 
called luhline. Hat if the loiirift hriitate to apply 
that rpithcl then, he will no longer doubt of its appro- 
priatenris, if he Iw fortumte enough to be at the lower 
end of the Vale as night is drawing on, and a storm is 
gathering and ready to bunt over the mountains. M'c 
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them is very difficult; that from Dolbadern is the 
casicf:t. The tourist must not reckon on a perfectly 
clear day; for Snov/don might, in Homeric phrase, 
be styled the cloud-fonncr: but if one does occur 
vrhilc anywhere in the neighbourhood, the tourist 
should on no account neglect to avail himself of it; 
another may not offer. Yet a dull day need not deter 
any one. If a guide be employed—and, unless accus¬ 
tomed to the mountains, it is scarcely prudent to go 
v.‘ilhout one—his judgment as to the fitness of the day 
may be trusted: a vret or cloudy morning often clears off, 
so as to afford the most brilliant prospects. The road 
commences near the hotel by Dolbadern Castle, and 
is, for the better part of the way, a well-beaten one. 
Horses ascend to witliin three-quarters of a mile of the 
summit: and they will of course be used by ladies and 
(fandics; hut men, who can climb a mountain, will not 
require tlicir assistance. There is a perennial spring 
some distance sliort of the summit, where the thirsty 
climber may refresh himself. 

The prospects on this side of Snowdon arc not con¬ 
sidered equal to tliosc met with in ascending from 
Bcddgelcrt; but there arc some glorious views not- 
vritbstanding. Exquisite prospects are occasionally 
obtained of the lalccs and valley of Llaubcrris; and, 
presently, noble ones of Glydyr Fawr, and the vales 
beyond. Snowdon himself, with his enormous but- 
(rehscs, is often a magnificent object: and as one and 
auollier of the shadov/y ewins opens with an inky tarn 
lying in its bosom, and a far-reaching glimpse of 
distant country is caught sight of, you arc tempted to 
wonder what the finer prospects on the other side can 
possibly be. 


or a gleam of sunshine touches it, and causes it to start 
forth from the neighbouring gloom! Ami then the 
soft, almost invisible distance—the glittering sea—the 
placid llyns—no, w^c do not envy those who have only 
been here on a clear day. 

It is sajd to be a noble spectacle to behold the sun¬ 
rise from Snowdon: and so doubtless it is. But w'c 
never saw Snowdon clear of clouds in the morning, 
and arc a little sceptical w’hether it ever has been seen, 
though wc once met one person wdio vowed he sa^v 
a glorious sunrise from the summit. The tourist may 
try his fortune. There are a couple of huts on the 
summit, erected especially for the accommodation of 
Avandcrers, Avherein all plain provision is made for 
their comfort. And there may he compensation found, 
if the sunrise he not Avitnessed; for it is affirmed that 
the Driutls prociaimed that the man Avho stayed alf 
night on Yr Wycldfa ayouUI certainly become, for tlic 
nonce, inspired. These huts are really pleasant things 
to find in this bleak spot, even in the day-time. A 
snug fire-side, Avilb a cigar and a noggin of Avliisky, 
if that Avay inclined ; or a cxip of coffee, if it be pre¬ 
ferred, is a real luxur}’’, Avliile the mountain-top is 
wrapped in a dense damp cloud, Wc Avill Avbispcr to 
the traveller, liOAvcvcr, that lie bad better carry bis 
oAvii cigars ; for the liost’s arc of detestable flavour, ami 
—sixpence a piece. 

The descent from SnoAvdon may be very Avell made 
to Beddgelcrt, if it be desired to visit that place. The 
view’s in that direction are very different from those on 
the side by Avbicb avc ascended, ami exceedingly fine. 
You have to pass over on one side of Avbat ^Ir. Binglcy 
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Mawr on tlie noitli to Mod Hebog on tbo sonvb,—or 
from wa to wa. In llvU range ntc tbc Iitgbcsl anil Ibe 
roost roagntficent mountains of Wales: it is n tract of 
Sfild rocky ptisc* and rarJnes, of lofty precipices, deep 
chasms, roaming rlcen, bolt! sraterfalls, numerous 
Ilyns, gloomy nml gay valHes. Now It is traversed 
In every direction by good roads, though between them 
lie yet many secluded nnd seldom •visited spots. Once 
ft Vast ttftd thick forest iptead over a considerable 
jyortlon of the district, nnd the svltoic was n savoge nnd 
unrrclainicd region. Snosvdonia was the last strong¬ 
hold of the Hritons. To its fastnesses, Inaccesilhlc to 
tlic foe, the prioecs end the warriors of Wales rctrcate<l, 
and there held out, long after the open country was 
wrested from them. Kvriy pass was foiiificdt trod it 
was a didlcuU undertaking to heard the native lion in 
such a den: hut I*d(r.ard united caution and perse* 
Tcranre with military skill. TIjc itronghold of the 
ItHlons was rather blockaded than forced, and the last 
rrince of Wales was at length compelled to lubinlt. 
When Snowdonia was gained, lldwaid fell that his 
conquest was assured. He celebrated Ids \icioty by 
gathering here the chiralr)* of Europe to a titagnlfiecnl 
tournament. 

It was only in comparatively recent times that 
strangers penclntcd into the district—if they could 
Veep out of it. Old Speed shows pretty plainly in 
wbst light it was tepanlcd In I Is day : “ Uut fwt the 
heart of Cornarronshire," he ssyi, "it is altogether 
znountainouf, as if Nature had a puq>ose here, by 
rearing up these craggy hitli so thick togrtlier, strongly 
to compart the joints of this our island, and to frame 
the Inland part ihcrrof for a fit place of refuge to the 
Ilvitoni, agaiust those tiroes of odvtnity which after* 
wards did fall upon them t foe no oxtny, though never 
so strongly, or scarce any travelters, though never 
so lightly appointed, ran find passage among these so 
many rough and hard rocks, so many vales and pools 
here and there crosiiiig all the ways, as ready obsLscle* 
to repel any inroads of foreign assailants," Again, 
after speaklrig of some of the marvellous talcs told by 
Giraldut Canihrensis, of this part of Wales, lie adds: 
"Touching lliose two other miracles, famouied by 
Oiralduf and Gervatius, Uist on those high Snowdon 
hills there are two pools, called the Mears, the one of 
which ptoduetlb great atore of fish, but all having only 
one eye; and In the other there Is tv moveablo Island, 
which as toon as a man (readeth thereon, it forthwith 
doatclh a great way olT, whereby the Welsh are said 
to have often 'scaped and deluded their enemies assail* 
ingthcm; these matters arc out of tny creed," writes 
ilaiter Speed, intending to wind up w ilh a smart hit: 

and yet, I think, the reader had rather bcUcvo them 
than go to see whether it be so or no."* Times arc 

OinkMvu has some oilier man tls quite equal to that of 
^ ^ nioRoeulous hclonping to this district; hut it 
“ le tnountoiijj of }lcrioQi.thili!re wliieh lie nflirms arc 10 
® ty. and jet so jireeijiitons, that two etiohric shepherds 
^ -ucighbou^ng siiminiti juaj, from their jiroxlmity, 
fry easily fall at odds la the morning, ami ebailenge each 
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changed since then i " I teally can’t mnko out what 
feo many ladies nnd gettUenten come into this rough 
wild pi ICC to sec," said a Snowdon fanner to us one 
day: "If ail the mountains were polished silver, I 
douht if more fine folks would come to stare at them ; 
and if all the crevices were full of gold, I don't think 
some of them could pore closer into them . . . there 
tliey go, climbing, nnd toiling, nnd chipping at the 
crags, as if they were paid for it; Instead of paying, 
as they do, pretty smartly at our hotels into the bargain, 
.... Prospects I Beauty I well, I was once in Lin- 
eolnsliire, and there trat a prospect, if you like! My 
heart 1 it was all as fiat and smooth ns your hand ns 
far ns you could sec In every direction: and such 
crops! I call that beauty." As Grabhc sings: 

*'U if the loiil that am; ihc outward eye# 

1‘rcscnt the olqcct, hut the mind drsnici*— 

And tlicflcc delight, dit^uit, of cool inihncrcncc rise." 

ITie forest spoken of nhove was chiefly around 
Snowdon. U was so dense, in tiie tenth century, that 
I lowcU Dha is reported to have offered to any one who 
would clear a:iy portion of it, the freehold of the land 
so cleared t notwithstanding, it is said by native autho¬ 
rities, llial it might already be the property of any 
other individual. This was a part of " the good old 
plan," As laic ns the llmo of Henry VIII., n keeper 
of Snowdon Forest was duly appointed; and it con¬ 
tinued to be ft doer forest some time later. Now all 
that remains of Snowdon Forest is (he name: its 
existence is matter of history and tradition. 

Every one comes to Wales mainly for the sake of 
the mountains nnd the mountain scenery; ond what* 
evtt is grandest and most characteristic in Welsh 
cauuntiviiv tcctvcty Is htougUt togcUvev and coftccutccd 
ill Snowdonia. A month devoted to this district alone 
would provide food fur the intellect ond the imagination 
for years to come. Few tourists arc able or willing to 
give more lime than this to the whole of North Wales, 
and that time is expended in visiting in succession 
every object that, for tiny reason, is celebrated; and 
the arrangements arc so made, ns to devote to every 
place anu object as little time ns it can possibly be 
examined in. Not so can a mountainous country be 
fitly explored or understood. It is not merely bare 

otiicr to fight, and }cl llic day would be spent before they 
could meet to settle the quarrel i a happy thing, Speed 
thinkf, «« thereby many a broken head is spared. By the 
vrflj, it would tccro that GvraUlus's marvels tempted some 
to visit Snoudoii hi search of them, long before touring was 
fashioiiabte. Thomas Fuller, mentioning the floating island, 
remnrksi " But it sccnicth that U cither always snimmeth 
away from such who cndcavovit to discover it, or cUe that 
this vagrant, winncd with long wandering, hath at last fisetl 
Itself to (he continent." He adds, moreover, that "the 
Diic-cycd fishes ere too nimble for any meuvvith two eyes 
to behold them." Tlie rising of a buoy out island to the 
surface of o lake is by no means nu uncommon phenomenon; 
(hero may Imvc been one here: its floating away, so os to 
enable the Welsh to escape from on enemy, may stand out 
of our creed, os it did out of honest Sjiccd’s. 
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hills and white waterfalls that are of interest and value. 
The poetry of the mountains lies more in the ever- 
changeful phenomena that are their inseparable attend¬ 
ants. A mountain is in itself the same to-day that it 
was yesterday; hut the appearance it presents to an 
observant eye is very different: it has become another, 
though the same. Many of the circumstances which 
are most annoying to the mere sight-seer are really 
what afford the richest enjoyment to one %vatchful of 
the varying phases of Nature. The grandeur and the 
gloom of the mountains and the lakes, the most glorious 
phenomena of which the mind, in such localities, is 
cognizant, are transitory, evanescent, fitful. If you 
would enjoy them, you must w^ait for them in patience ; 
be abroad at all seasons to observ^’e; and then, often 
when least anticipated, and in places seemingly the 
least likely, they reveal themselves to the willing eye 
and heart. Day and night, summer and autumn, fair 
weather and foul, every hour and every season has its 
own charms and utters its own voice. Stormy weather, 
against 'svhich, not unreasonably, tourists generally 
declaim, is, in truth, a thing to be especially coveted. 
Never do the mountains and the shadowy valleys so 
emphatically speak home to the heart as then. Whether 
it be as the gathering clouds herald the coming storm ; 
or when half the landscape is wrapped in darkness and 
in tempest; as the lightning is breaking upon the 
sharp peaks and the thunder echoing along the hollows ; 
when the struggle between sunshine and gloom pro¬ 
claims that the storm is passing away; or later, when 
a soft rainbow is spanning the valley—alike is there in 
the sublimit}' or the loveliness a power which is never 
felt amid the quiet beauty attendant on an unclouded 
sky. And though the mists are hardly to be admired 
when they envelope both hill and vale in a garment 
of uniform gray; yet he knows little of mountain 
scenery, who does not recognize in them perhaps the 
most valuable of poetic and picturesque auxiliaries. 
Let but a gleam of sunlight into the landscape, and 
how beautiful do the mists appear, whether congregating 
about the summits or rolling along the slopes of the 
mountains, hanging over the watercourses, or filling 
the hollow ravines. What knows he of the niountains, 
\vlio has not wandered alone in some solitary nook, 

When underneath the young gray dawn 

A multi tilde of dense white fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick flocks among the mountains. 

Shepherded by the slow unuilling wind.?” 

SlIELLUY. 

But wc repeat, thoroughly t6 enjoy and appreciate 
this district, it is not enough to keep merely to the 
beaten roads. Let the tourist wander at will wherever 
he can find a way, and everywhere he will discover 
unamicipated wealth. Scenes, whether of grandeur or 
beauty, or solitary desolation, will be alike recognized 
as of distinct individuality, complete and perfect in 
themselves, yet linked by imperceptible gradations into 
harmony with surrounding scenes. 

Capcl Curig is another of the chief centres for 
exploring Snowdonia from. Tlic road to it from the 


last station lies through the Pass of Llanberris, and 
then by the valley of Nant-y-iGrwryd, and consequentlv 
along much splendid scenery. But the Pass we may 
suppose to have been already sufficiently seen, and 
Nant-y-Gwryd Vale will be traversed on the way to 
Beddgelert. It will be better, therefore, for the pedes¬ 
trian to make his way from Llanberris over the shoulder 
or summit of GlydyrFawr, and thence by Llynidwall, 
or along somewhat more to the right. He will obtain 
some new and very grand views i those from the summit 
of Glydyr Fawr are among the very finest in the dis¬ 
trict ; but it is a rough route, and hardly to he hazarded, 
perhaps, by a timid traveller, or one unused to wander 
alone about the mountains. 

Capel Curig, so called from its little chapel, dedi¬ 
cated to the Welsh saint, Curig, is a wild, lonely spot— 
a tiny village of half a dozen houses, about half a mile 
from the Holyhead-road, hut having a capacious hotel, 
where is good accommodation, good fare, and an inde¬ 
fatigable harper. From it, as a centre, an almost 
endless variety of mountain strolls may he made: 
moreover, in the rivers and llyns close at hand or 
within easy distance, there is as good trout-fishing as, 
perhaps, anywhere in Wales. From the garden of the 
hotel, or still better from the,picturesque old bridge, 
a little farther on, there is a splendid view of Snowdon, 
with the double lake—the Llyniau Mymbyr—in front. 
(Cut, No. 7, ante, p. 346.) The Avalks beside these 
llyns, in themselves an exquisite picture, and on the 
hills which border them, are singularly beautiful. 

Moel Siabod, which lies just on the south, may he 
ascended from Capel Curig: the summit is 2,878 feet 
above the sea: it is reckoned to he nearly four miles 
from the inn—a rough climb, hut the view on a fair 
day will repay the labour. On the summit is a tarn; 
and in a hollow just under the summit on the east, is 
a curious little llyn, with three islets in it. Either 
over or round Moel Siahod a way may be found to 
Dolwyddelan; by the direct road, the distance is about 
five miles. Dolwyddelan itself is a rude and quite 
sequestered village. Tourists come into the vale 
merely to visit the remains of Dolwyddelan Castle,— 
a picturesque ruined tower, standing on a bluff rock, 
and encompassed by bold moxintains. The castle was 
in the 12tli century the residence of lorwerth Drwndwn 
—Edward Brokennose. The disfigurement of his 
prominent feature was a double misfortune to him ; for 
not only was he thereby rendered less amiable in the 
eyes of the ladies—no small evil in the days of Welsh 
chivalry—hut he was pronounced to be, in consequence, 
disqualified to wear the Welsh coronet; to which, else, 
he would have been entitled, as eldest son of Owen 
Gwynedd. He retired to Dolwyddelan, to conceal at 
once his chagrin and the cause of it. His son, famous 
in Welsh history ns Llewellyn the Great, was born^ at 
Dolwyddelan Castle. Through the long winding 
valley the Afon Lledr flows from its source on Mod 
Lledr,—the huge mountain mass which blocks up the 
bead of the valley. This is not exactly a drawing¬ 
room district, but there is much chnrncloristic scenery to 



be found by Uioie trlio ulll icnreh a(\cr it. Ilunning 
directly *onlIi from the village of Dolwyddelan, tlicrc 
if a Roman road distinctly traceable for lome miles. 
The are nlio oUier objects of nrchtcological interest in 
the immediate vicinity. Hereabout, loo, are several 
copper-mines. 

On entering the Holyhead road from Capcl Curig, 
and turning to the right -with the little river which 
iiiBei from the LlynUn Jlymbyr, you have before you 
the valley of the Llugwy, a STiIc well known to the 
artist and the angler: It leads to Retsvyi-y.Coed. 
The LIugwy Is, throughout Its short course, a lively, 
changeful, rapid streamlet} Bl one moment careering 
gaily along in broad daylight, presently Idding itself in 
a narrow glen, or beneatJi a rich canopy of trees, and 
again leaping over rocky barriers in sparkling water* 
bpcali or bolder caicadci. So it goes on, gathering 
strength in its way, till it reaches a ijwt where it flings 
itself fearlessly down a deep ravine; and thither the 
tourist must not fail to bend bis itepi to witness the 
spectacle. I 

Rhabdr-y.^Ve^nol, the Cataract of the Swallow, is 
not only one of the largest, but, to our thinking, the j 
finest of the waterfalls in Wales; but so much depends . 
on the circumstances under which such pincca arc seen, I 
that we would not hare cur meaning extended beyond j 
the literal expression; other of the Welsh waterfalls 
way he even grander j this Is our favourite. Ilxcept { 
when in flood, the river breaks over the highest ledge 


of rocks in three or four distinct stream,, which-rc 
unite befom plunging into the pool below; then In one 
wide foaming mass it rushes over the next rocky ledge, 
«na ,l 0 TO a Ions «"'! brood .lopo .holterins i„w 
a, it descends against the black projecting crags. Its 
base IS veiled by a al.ifting doud of mist, over which, 
as a straggling sunbeam glances upon it, plays the 
tremulous iris. Fragments of black rock, gemmed 
with many-coloured mosses, contrast with the trans* 
lucent water and snowy spray. The side, of the 
ravine arc steep, and grandly formed. Rich foliage 
impends from them above the chasm, and climbs alonr* 
the ledges of purple slate. Nought is seen that inter! 
feres with the impression of solitary grandeur and 
majesty; nought is heard but the roar of the falling- 
waters. ° 

Tills waterfall may be readily compared with one 
of very dilTcrent character, but of equal height and 
extent, though not of equal quantity of water. Let 
us visit it. You return past Capel Curig by way of 
I the Vale of LIugwy. The valley appeared very beau- 
I tiful in descending it, but it is much finer in ascending. 
Lofty mountains are on cither hand: on the left is the 
vast form of Mod Stabod; on the right are the Cam* 
eddiau David, and Llewellyn; hut at every turn, one 
or the other of them seems to march out directly before 
you. On passing from the LIugwy, you enter upon 
a more open and somewhat boggy tract, lying at the 
base of the bare, precipitous, and broken Trevaen 
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Mountain; from ^vhich, and from the opposite moun¬ 
tain, huge blocks of stone have fallen, and lie scattered 
over the valley ; a stern and desolate scene, rendered, 
if possible, more so, from the presence of two or three 
wretched cottages which, far apart, spot the boggy 
level. This leads to Llyn Ogwen—which, as we shall 
return to it presently, we may pass unnoticed now. 

The Ogwen river, which issues from Llyn Ogwen, 
flows through a short but close and savage gorge, called 
the Pass of Benglog, and then precipitates itself over 
a lofty wall of broken rocks, forming the famous Falls 
of Benglog—the object of our journey. The entire 
height is said to be, and no doubt is, above a hundred 
feet; but it is broken up into a number of separate 
falls. Nothing hardly can exceed the severe rugged 
character of the scene. On either hand are the grim 
black slate rocks, and along the bed of the stream are 
huge detached fragments of a similar kind: in front 
tower the lofty sides of the Pass, while the shattered 
Trevaen fills up the opening, lifting its dark bare peaks 
to the clouds. Not a tree, hardly a shrub, is within 
ken: all is barren, naked, shattered rock. Were there 
a sufficient body of ^vater to unite the separate falls 
into one mighty cataract, Benglog might most fearlessly 
compare with any waterfall in the kingdom fora savage 
grandeur approaching to sublimity. As it is, the Fall 
appears almost insignificant from the magnitude of its 
accompaniments. A waterfall around which plays rich 
and graceful foliage, while the bright wild flowers start 
from every crevice of the rocky sides, and cluster on 
the margin of the channel below, may he lovelier and 
more pleasing when only a comparatively small stream 
is leaping lightly from ledge to ledge, and all the sur¬ 
rounding beauty is reflected in the deep and lustrous 
pool, into which the pellucid 'svater gently falls, than 
w^hen, swollen by storms, the broader bed is filled by a 
discoloured and almost unbroken flood : but one where 
all around is naked rock, and all the permanent forms 
are on a scale of vastness and grandeur, requires that 
the water shall be of correspondent greatness and force, 
or a feeling of incompleteness is inevitably experienced. 
Hence it is, that while Benglog never fails to produce 
a powerful impression, it is yet unsatisfactory and 
disappointing—at least in ordinary seasons: we can 
easily imagine that, during or immediately after a great 
storm, or on the melting of the snows, it must be, with 
the surrounding objects, a magnificent scene. 

The valley into which the Ogwen flows from Benglog 
is the celebrated Nant-Francon—the Hollow of Beavers. 
The scenery along it is very striking. On both sides 
rise to a great height bare and precipitous crags; in 
the hollow lies a strip of marshy meadow of brightest 
verdure, with the stream winding quietly through the 
midst. As you ‘descend towards Bangor the vale 
becomes gradually tamer; but upwards it increases in 
boldness and majesty at every step, as the Pass of 
Benglog, with the Glydyr and Trevaen Mountains 
beyond, rise into importance, and at length seem to 
close in the head of the valley. When Pennant wrote, 
the road through Nant-Francon was scarcely practi¬ 


cable, while the Pass of Benglog w'as the most dread 
ful horse-patlr in Wales now the great Holyhead 
road runs through it, and the way is as level as along 
almost any of the roads out of London : to the loss, 
imqucstionably, of much of the ancient grandeur. 

Llyn Ogwen, though not one of the largest, is one 
of the very finest lakes in Wales. It is encompassed 
with mountains of hold form and noble proportions, 
which rise abruptly from its shadowy surface. Like 
the scenes we have just left, all is barren, desolate, 
savage grandeur. Not a tree waves on either hank: 
only here and there a scanty herbage obtains lodgment 
on the sides of the mountains. The occasional move¬ 
ment of a boat, in which a busy angler is plying his craft, 
almost alone breaks the perfect quiet, without, however, 
disturbing the repose of the scene. (Cut, No. 13.) 

This Llyn Ogwen we ought, perhaps, to mention in 
passing, is famous for a trout of small size, hut delicious 
flavour, which is taken in it in large quantities. The 
tourist may partake of some of them (or of others as 
good) at Capel Curig; and we suppose it is hardly 
needful to remind him that it is ‘‘matter of breviary,” 
as Friar John des Entommeures would say, to order a 
dish of lake trout when they can he transferred direct 
from the lake to the pan—that is, of course, if he 
esteem such a dish a dainty. 

But to come hack to the lakes. A mile or so from 
Llyn Ogwen, up the Glydyr mountains, there is a 
smaller lake, Llyn Idwal, which, except in magnitude, 
is of even nobler character. Of its size, Llyn Idwal 
is probably without a rival. It lies in a deep^ gloomy 
hollow; hare rocks rise precipitously from it, and 
darken by their heavy shadows and sombre reflections 
its calm and quiet surface into intensest blackness. 
On one side the vast rock is split, as though cleft by 
a giant’s blow: it bears the name of the ‘ Black Chasm’ 
—Twll ddu. There is something almost awful in the 
stillness, the solitude, and the gloom. The native 
tradition that the lake received its name from a youthful 
j)rince of Wales, who was murdered here by his foster- 
father, seems but appropriate to the place. 

These lesser mountain lakes are an important and 
characteristic feature of Snowdonia, which the tourist 
who can wander at leisure over the district ought not 
to neglect. To notice all of them, if desirable, which 
it is not, would he quite impossible; for there are in 
the district some fifty, of various sizes. But a few 
general remarks may not be out of place. In Wales 
all the lakes and pools, of whatever size, or wherever 
situated, are called llyns; hut it would he as well if, 
as in Cumberland, the small mountain lakes bore a 
different title: there they are called tarns. They are 
too much neglected by the mountain rambler, these 
mountain llyns. Happy would it be if the young 
tourist would learn to draw from such objects the 
enjoyment and the poetry they are capable of inspiringi 
In Wordsworth’s ‘Scenery of the Lakes,’there is a 
passage descriptive of the Cumberland tarns, so beau¬ 
tiful in itself, and with the change of that one word so 
exactly applicable to the Welsh mountain llyns, that we 
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»re tttnjstfd if\ txlmt U, ftC tnUry^Aj; on ll>e 

inVj«t In ««r om f«Wf p>ir9‘«>lfl;ry: edmimbly will 
It Inilnift the tflorift wlio fc»» isol Vtrn «i«l U» rrfrsnl 
tUtdlljr and thmijhlfiilly, llipraHou* claiifi of njJursl 
fcaw jrnfh of l^faoty am! poetry there !♦ In 
•wy fleee of KatHre** kindlwork. If contemplateil In 
the |Ij;M of a trattfiil Irra^Inallon. He layi:—*' The 
ntutisfn larr.i can opjy be ncomtnended to the nntlee 
of the Ifi^tjUIiire tniTfller who hat lime to ipare. , 
Theyaro dlfllruU of aereet am! ralen! t yd lOTre of 
them are. In their yermir.eTil forme, rtry prand ; and 
there ere arcidenti of ihlnpi which would make the 
tr.eancet of them Intereellep. At all CTenU, one of 
the»e pool* U an eeeej'tahle fiftht to the mounlAfn 
wanderer; net merely a* an Incident that dUrnifei 
the prorpect, Lnl ai forrrlnp In Mi miml a centre or 
coniplreeui point to which cljecte, oiherwiie dircon- 
recird or Inia!>ordInHe, may he rcfenc^h Pome few 
taro a Taried oatllne, wllh hold heath*clad promon- 
tone*; *rd, aa they inoitly Ue at the Fori of a airtp 
prrciplfe. the wafer, where the lun I* not ahlninp open 
if, appear* Mack ard mllen; *nJ, ronnd the marpin, 
hnpe itnsfi and mat*ei of rock arc- leallernl; lomt 
dffyirp tonjcctort a« to the meatsi by which they came 
thhherj and other* cbTlomly fallen from on }it;;h— 
the fcnlril'ation of apet 1 A rot cnplraiinj; aadnett 
It laittced by thli perplexity and there Imapet of decay; 
while the prorpfct of a l>ody of pure water, on at tended 
with protrt and other cheerM rural Imaprt by which 
fmh wa'er ft nraally arrompattied, and unable to f*Iee 
funheraace to the mrspre Tepetatlon around It, rxrltei 
a aertie of *o*r.e repuMre power ttmeply pot forth, 
and ihea derpeca the metancholy natural In auch tcenea. 
Kcr la the feellnp of aolltade often mere forcibly or 
mere iftlemnly Imprrnci! than by the alJe of one of 
there tntmnuln ^>oola: tbnopUdetnUie and fotblddtnp. 
It tfcw* a dlttinet place to repair lot )el where the 
ariiltama muittw* rare, and there can !>en(> dUturbance. 
Waterfowl flock bhher; and itie lonely anpler may 
here be iccn ; but the Imagination, not content with 
thi* *canty allowance of loclety, la tempted to attrihiite 
a volontaiy power to crery ehanpc which tiVca place 
In aueli a ipot, whether It be the breeze that wander* 
orer the larface of the water, or the cplecdld lighla 
of erenlng rciUnjj upon It in the mlJat of awful 
precipice*. 

There, aometlme* doe* a leapioj fidi 
FVnd through the Urn a lonely cheer j 
The enpt repeat the raeen'a eroak 
!n lymphony amtere t 
Thither the ralnlmw cornea, the cloud, 

And mitti that ipread the flying ihroud, 

Aud tnnheami, and the lounding hlait.'* 

We now turn toward* Tleddgelcrt, the next and la it 
of the Snowdonlan centre* of exploration. Tliero we 
•ball not need to aojoum longi Indeed, having already 
examined with lufllclent tediousnesa examples of the 
chief claasca of ohjects which nro chnraeteriatie of the 
Wclah tour, we may haiten over the remaining ground 
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without ataylng to Iwstow on any thing ot pTacc more 
than ft passing and curaory glance. 

On leaving Capel Curlgjou proceed nlong Vanby- 
Owryd, andhy the Llynlu hlymhyr—a vale of whole 
beautle* we have already apoken. When Oorfwyafa 
li reached, the touriit will not do amisi to make It, 
for a few moment*, hia ‘ rcitlng^placefor that It the 
meaning of the name of the eminence. From It there 
It a fine peep Into the Pas* of Llanberrh. Onward* 
It the Nant*y.Owjmant,—a rale that lie* quiet and 
peaeerully under the ahadow of the mighty Snowdon: 
a pleasant vale a* a man might desire to wander about 
at lelture, and penetrate «t will Into It* receate*. Up 
high on thli aide it li that the grim black Cwm Dyll 
Ilea—one of the deepest cwma on old Snowdon— 
nnnlng In lit ample bosom Llyn I.lydaw, tbe largest 
and flrest of the giant'* tarn*. The huge mountain, 
wllli itt dark red precipice*, li a noble object a* aeen 
from many pstn of ihii vale. The ilream Uni comes 
slnwn from I.lyn I.lydaw fotm* a talaracl In it* descent, 
then flowi along the botlom of Nant-y-Gwynant, and 
presently expands Into ore of the very loveliest little 
lakes in Wales. IJyn Gwvnant I* not above a mile 
In length, and about a quarter of a mile broad, but is 
of the richest chararter. The mountains nround are of 
fine and plfsiing form ; the banka of the Ilyn are gently 
tsrlnl ard clad In many place* with luxuriant foliage; 
tbe water It clear and lilvcry; the whole aspect i* one 
of lofi, graceful, and placid beauty. Just belosv the 
line woods of PJa* Owsnanl is another lahr, L1yn*y, 
Dinas, also very beautiful, but not equal to Gwsnant. 
Ily ihe'rivrMldr, along litre, there are many admirable 
psssagrs of river scenery, with tlic vast mass of Snow- 
lion riling up ns a noble backgroumh 

On the right, a short distance below I.lyn Dinas, 
will be seen a rocky eminence: thU la Dins* Cmrys, 
and is aflirmed to be the spot whereon Vortigem 
attempted to erect a tower, and met with auch atrangc 
hindrances, ami where he was silting when the two 
dragons, white and red, came out of the lake and fought 
before the British king till the red dragon was beaten 
and forced to take to flight. Then the king, being 
troubled at wlnt he saw, c.alled unto Merlin, son of 
the Devil, and commanded him to declare what these 
things portended ; and Merlin, seeing in this combat 
foreshadowed the mlsfortunei that were about to bcrdll 
Ilia country—-for thongh his father was a demon, Ms 
mother was a very worthy IVclsli princess—lifted up lus 
voice and wept, and mado haste to tell the ting all 
those things which are written in the book of the pro* 
phecies of Merlin, as contained in the Chronicle of 
Oeoflrey of Monmouth, 

The first view of Pcddgelert, ns you approach the 
village on this aide, fs certainly' very picturesque. 
Before you is the clear ihallow river, spanned by the 
rude old ivy-clad bridge, with a tall clump of dusky 
tree* beyond, and the bulky form of Mod Ilebog rising 
high above all, its summit partaking of an aerial hue, 
while the lower slopes are black and strongly defined 
against the bright aouth-westeni sky. By the bridge are 
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tlie irregular unpretending houses of the villagers ; and 
if it he morning or evening, most likely there will he 
seen down hy the water-side a group of old village 
wives and young children, come there to fetch water, 
ox to dahhle their clothes in the cleat stream, and to 
exchange some village scandal. (Cut, No. 14.) But 
Beddgelert hardly maintains its promise; in itself it 
is neither picturesque nor beautiful: yet as it has an 
hotel of general popularity among Welsh tourists, and 
there is a great deal hotli of picturesque and heautiful 
scenery in the vicinity, it is not at all surprising that 
it is a general halting-place. 

Here was once a residence of the famous Llewellyn 
the Great; and it received its name—^if song and story 
may he trusted—from the circumstance in his history 
which painters, and poets, and story-tellers, have so 
much delighted to commemorate. The reader will 
doubtless recollect the tale. The prince, returning one 
day from hunting, was met at the door of his house 
hy Gelert, his favourite hound, smeared over with 
hlood. On entering, he saw his child*s cradle over¬ 
turned and empty, with hlood upon it and about the 
room. Supposing the dog had destroyed his son, he 
drew his sword and slew him. Hardly had he done 
so, w’hen he heard the child’s voice, and then discovered 
that the faithful hound had really killed a wolf which 
had attempted to seize the child. The prince erected 
a church upon the spot where he killed his dog, and 
raised a tomb over the creature’s remains. The village 
which grew up around the church in time received the 
name of Bcdd-Gelert—the grave of Gelert; and so 
perpetuated the memory of the faithfulness -of the 
animal and of the rashness and remorse of the prince. 
In a field behind the village the grave is still pointed 
out: a couple of stones mark the spot, which a few 
trees overshadow; a path leads to it from the ‘Goat’ 
Inn. In the village itself, it has been said, there is 
little to be found. Once there was a considerable 
inonastcrj*^ there ; hut no vestiges of it are left. Near 
the inn is a small waterfall, 

A day may he agreeably spent in a ramble to Nantle 
Pools and Carnarvon Bay* You take the Carnarvon 
road, along which arc some good views, though the 
scenery generally is not remarkably interesting. About 
three miles up this road, near the rock which is called 
Pitt’s Profile, from a fancied resemblance it bears to 
that great statestuan, is the place whence the ascent 
of Snowdon from Beddgelert is generally made: we 
should prefer that on the otljcr side of the village, near 
Llyn Gwynant. Somewhat farther, on the left of the 
road, will he noticed a small circular lake, Llyn-y- 
Gndcr. and soon afterwards the hyc-road whicli leads 
over to Nantle Pools. But it is certainly worth while 
to proceed a mile farther toldyn Llewellyn, a fine lake, 
somewhat above a mile in length, and encompassed 
with wild craggy mountains. Some way farther is 
Kant Mill, whm is a singularly ])icturcsquc waterfall; 
and still farther, about four tuilcs from Carnarvon, is 
Ikttus Garmon, whence may be found a road over to 
the or hy the low mmmt:\ins to the Pools. The 


more picturesque route, however, is unquestionably 
that before-mentioned. 

Here; on the western side of Drws-y-Coed Moun¬ 
tain, will he observed a small tarn, called Llyn-y- 
Dywarchen, in which we have been told there is a 
buoyant mossy islet, that occasionally rises to the 
surface: this has been thought to he the floating island 
Giraldus speaks of; which is quite possible, as there 
is frequently some foundation for popular stories; and 
the stories of . Giraldus were mostly gathered from the 
natives. The Nantle Pools are three or four miles 
further, hy a mountain road. The Nantle Vallej" is 
close and narrow, yet a good deal varied in character, 
and in places affords some remarkably fine views. It 
is comparatively little visited; hut, to the pedestrian 
at any rate, it affords much more interesting and cha¬ 
racteristic scenery than many of the more popular and 
beaten tracks. The swelling mountain sides are hold, 
and often grand. Nantle Pools, as they are usually 
tenned hy Englishmen, but which tlie Welsh call the 
Llyniau Nant-y-llef, are only separated hy a narrow 
slip of land, through whicli the connecting streamlet 
flows. Seen together, and in connection with the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, they are very heautiful. The finest 
view of them is from the lower end, where Snow’don is 
seen rising in all his majesty in the distance. In some 
respects this is without an equal among the Welsh 
llyn scenery. Wilson is always said to have painted 
his view of Snowdon from this spot; hut if the painting 
belonging to Sir R. W. Vaughan he meant, we confess 
to having fancied, when looking at it, that it must have 
been from the other side of the mountain—from the 
Llyniau Mymhyr, at the back of Capel Curig. Be 
that as it may, this is a very fine view, and the whole 
neighbourhood abounds in fine views. Here, loo, are 
extensive slate-quarries; and the blasting of the rocks 
causes some fine reverberations among the mountains 
and over the lakes. About the mountains are two or 
three copper-mines. There is a considerable popula¬ 
tion in this wild, sequestered valley, consisting almost 
entirely of miners and quarrymen, and those connected 
with them. 

This, and the return hy a somewhat different route, 
will perhaps he quite enough for a day’s stroll, espe¬ 
cially if the road he occasionally quitted, as it will be, 
of course, hy any one used to mountain walks. This 
side of Carnarvon Bay may he very well visited from 
Carnarvon. But it should be visited. It is best seen 
from the water. Delightful is the sail in Carnarvon Bay 
and some distance out to sea. Tlic semicircular bay 
would be considered, in itself, very heautiful; hut with 
the magnificent amphitheatre of mountains, including 
the Bivals (Yr-Eifl) and the Snowdon range, it is 
without rival in this country for picluresquencss. 
During the summer, excursions are occasionally made 
from Carnarvon in .stcam-vcsscls to tlic end of the pro¬ 
montory: allowing the passengers to land, and remain 
fur awhile ashore on Bardscy Island—the island famous 
for its ancient monastery and fabulous population of 
saints. Ten, or, as some say, twenty thousand saints 
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^vere l)uried in it. The coast-scenery is, in parts, very 
striking. The same might be said of the coast of the 
noble Cardigan Bay, on the other side of the promon¬ 
tory, but it must remain unnoticed here. 

Ffestiniog. 

It is hardly needful ,to point out other walks around 
Beddgelert: we will renew our journey. About a mile 
from the village commences the famous Pass of Aber- 
glaslyn; It is a narrow gorge between lofty preci¬ 
pitous rocks. The clilFs of bare purple rock rise to an 
immense height—some five or six hundred feet—on 
either hand ; a rapid stream runs along .the bottom in 
a channel full of scattered blocks of stone which have 
fallen from the heights above. The winding of the 
Pass precludes a distant prospect, and adds to the 
savage character of the scene. As. the evening draws 
on, and the deep hollow lies in the heavy shadow, 
while the highest portions of the rocky wall are illu¬ 
mined by the declining sun, the appearance is exceed¬ 
ingly grand. But it is still, more grand—in truth, 
magnificent—if seen by the light of a full autumnal 
moon. In the broad daylight one is apt to feel a little 
disappointment after having heard so much of the 
sublimity of the Pass; The excellent level mail-coach 
road that is carried through it, has, in truth, taken off 
a good deal of that appearance of the terrible which 
the earlier tourists used to emphaticize. 

At the end of the Pass is Pont Aberglaslyn, a bridge 
which spans the stream where it breaks finely down the 
sloping rocky channel. The banks are high rocks, 
of most picturesque character, and richly varied with 
trees and shrubs which find lodgment iti the crevices. 
It is a charming scene: the more so frorh its contrast 
with the grim bare Pass just quitted, whose rugged 
crags, indeed, form a Striking feature in this picture. 
The lover of river scenery will do well to scramble 
down the bank, and make his way for a little distance 
along the bed of the river. (Cut, No. 15.) The 
appearance of the scene varies a good deal according to 
the quantity of water in the river; when roaring in 
spate” it is a furious torrent; hut commonly it is a 
gladsome, changeful, transparent streamlet. With 
anglers it is a favourite for both trout and salmon. 

The mail-coach road leads to Tremadoc, a modern 
town, built by W. A, Madocks, Esq,, whence its name, 
which is equivalent to Madocks* Town. Mr. Madocks 
carried the great embankment across Traetli-Mawr, and 
recovered about seven thousand acres of land from the 
sea : the embankment was only partially successful, as 
the sea soon found a way through it, and the land 
remains marshy, but a good part of it is cultivated. 
Before the embankment, wlien the sea covered Traeth 
Mawr, it is said that the view up it was of surpassing 
splendour. Traeth Mawr at full tide presented the 
appearance of a great lake, some five or six miles long 
and a mile across ; on each side were precipitous moun¬ 
tains, and the head of the lake was encompassed by a 
Tnagnificent array of mountains, rising tier above tier, 


and crowned by the lofty Snowdon. If in the kingdom 
it had a rival, it must have been sought for in Scotland. 
The mountains of course remain; but in place of the 
blue water is a sickly-looking marsh, and an air of 
formality has been imparted to the whole scene ; hut 
the unquestionable utility of the undertaking must 
overweigh any regret that may be felt for the change. 
Tremadoc, Port Madoc, and the W'orks around have 
a busy appearance. 

The nearer and pleasanter road from . Pont Aher- 
glaslyn to Maentwrog is to leave the river bn the right 
and to keep the road, which winds under the moun¬ 
tains ; hut this way Tremadoc will -not of course be 
seen. There is a good deal of rich.arid-varied mountain 
scenery along this road, hut it is needless to particu¬ 
larize. A hardy walker would prefer to make his way 
over the mountains, • taking either. the summit or 
shoulder of Modwyn: the views are grand, but the 
•way is rough, Just before reachingMaentwrog, is 
Tan-y-Bwlch, a spot celebrated for its beauty. The 
mansion is the residence of the'Ockleys, who permit 
access to the grounds under certain restrictions. 

The Vale of! Ffestiniog is very beautiful. It varies 
greatly in breadth and character; hardly anywhere, 
perhaps, grand, ' hut beautiful in every part. The 
mountains rise high on both sides, but slope gently 
away; the vale is soft, verdant, cultivated, and fertile. 
All along are scattered - villas with their cheerful 
grounds, farm-houses, which seem to be inhabited by 
prosperous tenants,. and cottages, either clustered in 
little hamlets, or standing .singly and apart. The 
stream which flows through the midst, at first but small 
in size> in the course of a few miles opens into a broad 
river, and from that passes rapidly into an arm of the 
sea. A good deal of nonsense has been talked, about 
Ffestiniog heihg quite Italian in character—a Frascati, 
a Tivoli, another Tempe, nay, even a St. Helena! 
and one hardly knows what besides. The plain truth 
is, that it is a thoroughly Welsh valley, and a very 
lovely one too. It is about as much like an Italian 
or a Greek scene as a Welsh peasant is like one of 
the Abruzzi or an Albanian. 

The village of Ffestiniog is seated on the summit of 
a high hill, at the head and a little on one side of the 
vale. It is quite a little place, with a neat church and 
school-house, which have been recently erected on the 
highest piece of ground; a couple of inns, and a few 
poor houses. The scenery all around is full of interest. 
Besides the vale and the divergent valleys there is in 
every direction a good wild mountain tract to ramble 
over, and one that may he traversed without danger 
by the most inexperienced mountain traveller. Not 
far from the village are the famous Falls of Cynfael. 
The stream is one of the wildest and most romantic 
of Welsh mountain streams. It comes rattling down 
the mountain side in right joyous mood, till it enters 
the long close dingle, where it has to surmount many a 
bold bariier, and force its way through or over many 
a shattered mass of stone. There are a couple of falls, 
both of great beauty and wildness; neither rocky bank, 
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xnotsy *l«np, nor fratlifry Irtc li uanlln-i and tlicrc {< 
n fuRlrifnt tolntrc of walfr to pire a character to the 
f»U worthy of tJie accompanlmenu. The itranpcr wlH 
find ftfieo wandcrinp iaroIonUrily down to the 

niuladr Cj nfael. I n one part of the pVn will be noticed 
a pT^at tnluKipen block of Hone, lUndinp high out of 
the centre of the itrcim: ]t It Hugh Uoyd’a I'ulpit, 
to oiled bccaute when that fatnoui Welih worthy wai 
about to tun)n;on a ctruln penonage, who, though 
lufTeiently ready to come when oiled, U jather a 
fUrgrrout rne to hare dealingt with, he uted f rtt to 
rnieoncc hlmielf tiMy on thl* teat, where, lunoundcd 
by tbe ttrram, ho wat itturc from the clutchei of the 
ar.rlcnt. If he ihould happen to proroke him orermuch. 
From tbit teat Hugh would dlieourte to him fi^r a 
wholo «ummfT*t dty at a time, Thertt are other tra- 
dltjoat connected with the itrraro, which the tourbt 
will be able to collect and pUce»op for hlmielf, "We 
are tired of ulllsg them. 

From the weunuln* bey end IlhiUdr Cynfael there 
are rcry citcsilre tnd noble proipecti. From Y«F«>el 
Fawr th* tncur.talu preipect It ptnlcularly fine. The 
wlic*rargtnp rugged chain on the oppoilic tide of 
Ffniicjog, of which the triple |'cak of Motlwjn U the 
rulrr.lnaljng point, {i tern in alHti grandeur, itretching 
away to the tea, while ll)C giant Fuondon chain rile* 
•urpe.hVc beyond and orer it. More la the left, Car¬ 
digan Iliy, with the low tnountaini bordering It, II a 
glorioui object, at It lie* glitterirg under the cloudlett 
iky. On the other tide (« another roountaln-tracl which 
It crowned by tbe lofiy Cader Idri*. About iheie 
tnoonUint are a good many imall Hynt. Juit on the 
oUicf tide, lowatdt the Dylgellry toad, may be Ittn 
tCTcral oljeet* of artlxedogical Islrrot. Tl.ere are 
three or fjur tarrowi; the lltitiih forlrci*, Caitrll* 
Tomen-y-Mur, whole lite if cattJy traceable: and the 
itstlon, neririmut, a little to the louih-wett of it, 
which ii not quite lo apparent. MoeUyn, the huge 
tnountain>ina»i on (he writ of FfetUniog, may be 
atcended without much (linieulty: the lummlt alTordi 
proipccti better known and more celebrated than lliote 
from the Foel Fawr chain, of which we hare apoken. 
Kortliof Freitlnlog there are alto hold and lofty muun- 
talnt, and about them are a good many Ilynt. In 
the vicinity are rxlcnitre ilate-quarriei; a railway for 
the conreyanee of the ilatei to the ihipi, rum through 
the Vale of Ffeitiniog. 

Ilala Lake will of course he viilted : and ai we did 
not turn aiiJe to it when at Corwen, perhaps ITcitiniog 
Ii the best place to risit it from. It |i a capital walk 
of about lixtcen milei by a good mnuntam road; but 
the tourist may very well lengthen it a few miles by 
turning occasionally to the mountain aide, Tlie best 
way is to go down to Uhaiadr-Cynracl. and then pro¬ 
ceed beside the stream to Font Newydd (New IJrldge), 
tVe need not repeat what we have just said of the 
beauty of this part of the Cynfael; but wo may recom¬ 
mend the tourist not to miss that portion of it which is 
near Font Newydd} for though it is not often visited, 
there are along here some av choice passages of the 
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scenery characteristic of Welsh mountain streams as 
Crcswick ever palntctl. From the bridge, keep by (he 
river (on the left of It) to Cwm Cjnfael, and then look 
ahead fur another waterfall—not like Ilhaiadr Cynfael, 
for here tiie little stream comes right down the sleep 
mountaln-ilde for a considerable distance, leaping from 
rock to rock in a narrow dark cleft or gulley. It is a 
bare wild spot, but, under favourable circumilanccs, 
both striking and romantic: no one will regret having 
followed the guldanco of Cynfael thus far. This fall 
bears the name of Ilhaiadr Cwm, By the road it is 
about three miles; by the way we have pointed out it 
may be a mile further from Ffestiniog; hut no one 
who hai the least feeling for rlrer-ieenery will hesitate 
a moment which route to chooie, or he likely to 
rnrature the distance. Somewhat less than a mile to 
the north of llhaUdr Cwm is a lonely lake, called 
Ll)n-y-MorwynIon, the Lake of the Maidens, from the 
maidens who attended that naughty dame, Blodewcdd, 
the trcschcroas wife of Llaw OyiTcs, having been 
drowned In lU Blodewcdd henelf escaped drowning, 
Wng changed Into an owl; whence that bird of ill 
omen i>a* ercr since borne her name. The curious 
wsndfTTT may even now see Handing down by Cynfael 
side, the slate-rock through which Llaw OyfTcs thrust 
hti linre in order to reach her paramour. And so there 
is a fragment of another traditiun about Cj nfacl, though 
we have jail declared we would repeat no more : how- 
ever it is only a fragment: if tlie reader wish to read 
the whoie story, he will find it tnld at length in the 
* 3IablnDgton,' that old Welsh story-book, which Lady 
Guetl hai translated into sueh graceful Lnglish, and 
illuitratcd with so choice and rich a collection of 
note*. 

We need not dcseribc the road further; it is moun¬ 
tainous all the way; and towards the latter part it runs 
between the mountains Arenig and Carnedd-y-Fihast; 
the former S,S09, ond the latter 2,12? feet above the 
sea. If the pedestrian choose to keep the right-hand 
road when near the eighth milestone from Bala, and 
then bear up the mountain tide, lie may visit Llyn- 
.Arcnlg, a circular mountain set in a frame of rough 
crags. Me may olio gain some wide views by the way. 

The road leads into the town of Bala, which lies at 
the tower end of (he lake. Bala is a good-sized and 
populous Welsh town, hut ti not a place in itself 
to interest the visitor. BaU Lake—in Welsh, Llyn 
Tcgid—is the largest in Wulcs. As its dimensions are 
sometimes over-stated, it may be ns well to give them 
accurately. The lake is nearly straight: a line through 
the centre measures rather more than three miles and 
a half: the broadest part is nearly five-eighths of a 
mile across. In size, therefore, it will not take rank 
alongside of the larger of the lakes of Cumberland ond 
Westmorland—to say nothing of Scotland. And it 
will hardly hear to he compared with them for gran¬ 
deur. Yet it will certainly remind the traveller of the 
secondary lakes of Cumberland, nnd not unpleasantly. 
Bala, especially from the lower end, is assuredly very 
beautiful. The broad dark lake, ond the soft; graceful 
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frame of mountains, with the verdant slopes, the woods, 
a church or two, and a few villas and humbler houses, 
all repeated in the depths of the serene water, clear and 
perfect as they appear above, save where lines of silver 
stream across the blue expanse, form a picture which 
cannot be looked on without delight, or remembered 
without pleasure. A road is carried quite round the 
lake, and the circuit should be made: it will yield 
a grand diversit}'’ of prospects. Some of the very finest 
views of Bala are those obtained from the east side, 
looking towards Arenig. If it be perambulated, and 
afterwards a boat be taken upon the lake for an hour 
or two—and especially towards evening or by moon¬ 
light—Bala will not only be thoroughly seen, but 
certainly remembered. Seen from the heights at a 
little distance, the lake, lying nestled in the bosom of 
the mountains, has quite a new and most beautiful 
appearance, 

I Several streamlets flow down from the mountains, 
and enter the head of Bala Lake ; the largest of them 
is known as Dwfrdwy, and is generally considered to 
be the head stream of the Dee; but it is difiicult to 
imagine how that can be, unless, as old writers (and 


Camden among others) affirmed, the waters of the Dee 
passed through Pimble Mere (for so English writers 
used to call Llyn Tegid), without mingling with it. 
The river, which flows out of Bala Lake, is the Dee ; 
and the vale along which it flows is known as the Vale 
of Edeirnion—by many considered to be one of the 
most lovely of the Welsh valleys. Bala Lake and the 
Dee here are both well known to anglers. In Bala 
great numbers of a fish called the gwyniaid, so named, 
it is said, from the whiteness of its scales, are taken; 
they are much esteemed for their delicate flavour. 
Bala is a good fishing station. Besides the lake, there 
are numerous xnountain-llyns in the vicinity, which 
yield fair sport to a skilful artist. 

We must not quit the banks of Bala without remind¬ 
ing the reader that they are classic ground. Llywarch 
Hen, one of the most famous of Welsh bards—the 
author of the ‘ Triads,’ translated by Mr. William' Owen 
—spent the last years of his life here, seeking to solace 
himself under his misfortunes; and perhaps finding 
comfort in repeating them. Llywarch had been a 
soldier before he became a bard: he took up his pen 
only when he laid aside his lance. When he wrote, 
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Irf ««**cn N w*»»UrfTJ>ctf h fmtjblfljT 
la l^l* fUittarM cf fcU firWs 
•• r»»». l!!>^ f>>S’*j*n‘>iJ r4 lar U>Jjr J 

ny mm* cf »!»t 1*^7 »«^r *Iiaf t 

iutdr re»sw it ts) fswf^lcJK'u 

U |J»« Uu lUt »>i f*J<4 

r<^ m iSf i-ifU >»* *•»* 

Ijn^ t*vi? iiJrtTTr*! tU 

IIU »tJTV)«» «iyi pet 4»J-» nytti» If ll»<* 

IS*)’ W iil.Uij tMVt* lAn in Kste 

15t*4 t* rf » »r4 f.Ay jMru It b 

«ijJ iKit a h l}.b ».»5xU»rsil/n^l b iiill iVswn 
M ti**" kp *^4 it4l it leiJi it! t,Ar<. 

If iTV'^ft fcjTf t>r>l f?rrr.M m *r<{«»lnUerc wstJi 
fcsfWti WfliS iibJt, 0 I» iri*-ibjlfrn rf 
llrsi l« lif t*r«t Ip m tatn la; it it ef ml 
forttj. 

Wf'f% i« tip ln»l fltr-p in »S«!l tS-o ntirwl 

rbljtl JtiiWr f;<s*a it hi-t Pity la <»y: fr-ra ro \Ui'f 

it it trry >rr*t»JlV. IV"~t Ib5* b * «»y l<» It 

rtrrlj P IVifaiJOirrt.*;!*.^* t Kt l!<» ti »Im» p 

fpetUrts : Cf« ef & r-j'^arljla rwd. If V*!f 

fi lU’nrtsf^ l-p |V*p ml ff'ost 

fttrr tld- CittsMtiftt, t5»y I'* uVra; ite illtUntt it 
»nr>r pKp tsllrt. TKp cn li/P 

♦l-ltT IkSp ii IJ»."ijV»‘»'!r, tplWJj I« nily nVtptil f^r 
ri^M fit^n l!>p bIJ. r*»tjiJ nhUi-lf, iIjp f'j’S'Sl cf li.p 
C»Uf»fi, l» f-trsf4 Vy tVp little Htrr niaU<!r, wlitcU 
Wt» «rtfr • fcjp'jtiuln »IJe kt ihe rrJ ef » «JR»e Vitllry. 
It l» a «n4 «n4 Iptifly i;«i, **i4 tl.e irjtptf*ll tti « 
escut Tf.e »*1 <t I* to Wl 

llip cf 210 ff<l- TV* itttVy *r»rp iJava wMtH 

it lariVlrt If VtTt, I4kflt«abit pafitniti 

wtU iniiii lie *iwxJy Vftllotrj bat iVm ii * «tr.l *>f 
»»UT, «a*.pn •.Art itomy •iT»i!>rrt nej alt&i^tbrr it 
It L»i!!y *0 Cne *r eljert k», frota lt« btf^ll, 
be rtj"fftfO. Tbrrr (t a litiJc jea «low by t atMl tbe 
rirlirbl-oaibpotJ, arc itr-s^r.p, arttiU be woitli Jctcllnj: 
a day or lo to. 

1)at/icti>T. 

Tire toarl from lUU to I)o!;r<l!ey it voolil be trdiotii 
to<!r«ci)be{ ae«), indrtti, irs bcllere the totiHit vroulJ 
Csd it belt 14 avaU blmielf of the roach which ruRf 
duties the lumraer tr.onihi between iheie |rUecf. Trom 
rfcillnloj; there Ii a rery Intrmtinjj road by the coait, 
IlalselJcy 1*1 lAce moil tVrlih lowni, nooshl la Iticlf. 
The borne* arc mtni Irrefular, and hardly plelumriuc j 
the ttrcrl* are narrow and dirty: It ha* a roniidcrabte 
]vr|>uIatIon, and aoma trade. Hie manafartum of 
flannel, once carried on to tome extent, ha* declined ] 
hot of late the wearing of finer woollen cloth* has been 
tried with aucteii. 

The Intemtof the flaco to loinitti, howerer, conilati 
altogether in it* admirable illnallon a* a centre,from 
which lo examine the hcautic* of ihl* part of Merioneth* 
iihire. Old Camden wai morctl to declare that Merl* 
oneth wai matchleii alike for the Jorclinets of it* 


women and the beanty of the coentry i and what wa* 
indliputahly true in the day a of r.Iitabetli I* no let* 
certainly tnie ln-iho»c of Vietoris. So every native 
etietli; and the •tranger, though hi* mean* of judging 
are utduppily but Umlteil, teldotn Leiitatca to adroit 
and corroborate the ancrtlon. Great ii the pity, there- 
f )fr, that we can make but brief tarrUnce In ihU land 
of love linen t but ai we have Indicated what it to be 
looked for, the virltof will not complain. We liBgerrd 
tco long at rfcttlRl''g ar»d Ilala to ilay long here. 

In wha'cver dirretlon the stranger turn*, he will End 
Wsuty on every hand: and the little town iUelf, though 
anjthing Irot Wautifal when In li, it really a beautiful 
olject when aeen from a diitanre. More tlun In moit 
pirt* of the tnftURtjinou* diitrlrti, the ancient wood* 
teem |4 h*TP been pmerre^l around Dolgrllry : bence 
iWre it what t« alway* w beautiful and cheerful,—*0 
lofcriiiftn of rich proiperli, formed by the rornbinalion 
of grand old Ifer* with tncrtmtain* and running atrtarnr. 
Thii maybe wltnriml to perfection hy turning toward* 
Nanr.an, the teat cf 5ir lU W. Vaughan ; a »pot fimou* 
fsJT i:» almcnt rnatehlfii tcTRery, anciml hoipitalitr, 
old Itadltl'mi, and almoit crjuxlly far it* tnotlem tpJen- 
do‘ir, Tl.e park l» cxtmiirc, broken Into lilJl and 
dingle, well ttorrd with veniion, litcly ttrtam* run 
U.fcugb li| and it abouedt in those 

"OM patririaa trrci 
,tml I Icbevin wailcTFood'* 

that M dliUrguiih Ilngliih parka ; whai kind of •cenery 
it rn»y fxhihll, ihrreforr. when the diitant and Cnely- 
f^rrsed mountain lursmlti—and old Cadrr U among 
the number--are added, will readily be conceived, 
ratiirg through S'aarau. er taking the road, the next 
* bit will be made to the walrifAlU. Tl.e firit of them, 
llhaUdr t)Ju, the lllark Cataract, ii about four tnilet 
from DfJgelley, on the road to Maeritwrog: it itandi 
within private grmicdf, but acecii {* granted to itt a 
path ha* been formed to the hettom, whence it can be 
i>e<l letn. The fall ii said to be alxiy feet; there is 
a tolerable iheet of water; the ruck* around and above 
are crested with luxuriant wooil; and the iccne alto- 
grllitr it linking and beiutiful. Two or three tnilra 
farther I* another fall, I’iitylUy-Cain, the Spout of the 
Cain, Here the water I* ptreipllated from a height 
of 120 feel; but iba ttream is comparalirely amall, 
the rocks arc flat and regularly stratified; and though 
there it wood, it, too, letm* to partake of the prevalent 
formality. However, !t might not always appear to, 
and Piityll.y.Caln it at any rate aufllclcntly remarkable 

10 deierre a visit Not far from it is another but less 
importarit fall, the Ilhaladr.y-Mawddach, so railed 
from the river hy which it is formed. The neighbourhood 

11 very plcturestiue. 

Till* road to XIaentwrog J* not, at will he seen, lae]iiog 
in interest: j ct the road by the sea is the preferable 
one, as Barmouth and Harlech may be thus visited. We 
must run rapidly over (he ground to Harlech. The road 
lie* along the north hank of the ^^aw river, or Afon 
Mnwddoch. A mile below Dolgclley a hotit may bo 
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had, and the passage to Barmouth he made by u-aten 
It is a pleasant sail at full tide, hut the scenery from 
the bank of the river is so fine that the tourist should 
go one ^ay on foot. At Llanelltyd, tvro miles from 
Dolgellcy, a little to the right of the long bridge, are 
the tuins of Kymmer Abbey: they are very slight, 
little more than a battered gable; but with the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, especially if made to form a fore¬ 
ground object to Cader Idris, abundantly picturesque 
—at least a clever painter would see how to make a 
good picture of them. 

We have noticed in the book of a lady-tourist the 
remark, that in the journey between Barmouth and 
Dolgclley it is difficult to decide as to which hank is 
to he preferred, both offering so much to he admired/^ 
In a coach it may he difficult (though, by the way, 
there is no coach-road on the south hank, and any road 
on that side to or from Barmouth will be found rather 
roundabout), hut on foot the difficulty would quickly 
vanish. The scenery along the south bank cannot but 
he pleasing, but it cannot he more—along the north 
it is of almost indescribable beauty, and of the richest 
variety. After awhile (wc arc supposing that the tourist 
has chosen the time of full tide, else there is a muddy 
swamp) the stream expands rapidly into a broad and 
noble river; the hanks arc richly wooded; and looking 
across the river, southwards, you have the glorious 
range of mountains, of w’hich Cader Idris is the chief, 
and which is of course invisible from the opposite bank; 
whence you see a comparatively tame tract. About 
Glyn-dwr, eight miles from Dolgclley, the river makes 
a bold bend, and appears like an inland lake, of above 
a mile and a quarter broad, and several miles long. 
From the licights just by, you have n w^ell-woodcd 
foreground, then this fine sheet of water, and beyond, 
towering high above the lesser mountains, the magni¬ 
ficent form of Cader Tdris. There arc several other 
views hnnlly inferior. The views, loo, up the river are 
very beautiful; while downwards, the estuary of the 
Mawddoch, with llic sea beyond and the high banks on 
either hntul, is extremely fine, 

BarmoutU \% a \vatcring-placc: whether as flourishing 
ns it used to bo \ve really do not know. It is a strange 
little town. 'J’he houses are oddly dotted about, licrc 
and there, in rd! sorts of queer and awkward situations; 
rorne by the beach, ro:ne on the hill-side almost on the 
top of each otlier, some in every out-of-the-way nook 
nm! corner. And tlicy arc as odd-looking ns odd- 
p’aced. Tiie town stands at the confluence of the river; 
in front hircicht^ a long waste of Khifting snnd. The 
filh the roruhvay, fills the houses, 2 )forniH^s to fill 
up tli'- imxn* It 5^ a jika'^ant {dace, after 

kind. Tiute arc boatding-lmu 
bitls-t r*ril a bc.wh ; a 

wii^rcin is a strenuous harper, 
k-k.'M t' >.S Li'lks of 11 crri-'dii 
thf- birr! who c-u’ 


t z 

ke. t 


topic of conversation. What more can the watering- 
place lounger desire ? 

Yery dull is the road between Barmouth and Harlech: 
every body says so, and every body is doubtless right. 
Yet there is the sea on one hand, and on the other is 
many an opening in the too monotonous mountain- 
slopes, which might 'well tempt aside a leisurely w’an- 
derer: and there are moreover many villages, Llan 
somethings or other (there are at least half a dozen of 
these Llans between Barmouth and Harlech), wdth their 
humble churches and churchyards, wdth the curiously 
inscribed grave-stones, calling you aside to rest or to 
moralize. There is, in truth, a good deal of quiet rustic 
character about some of these villages, and %yc cannot 
help thinking that he must be a somewhat fastidious 
person who finds this road quite intolerable. A little 
way past Lord Mostyn’s house tliere are a couple of 
cromlechs at a short distance from the road. 

Harlech Castle w’as built by Edw’ard I*,—as native 
historians assert, on the site of an old British fortress. 
The situation is a strong one—and, what is more im¬ 
portant at present, a picturesque one. The Castle 
stands on a lofty cliff, whose base was at one time 
washed by the sea, though now a marshy tract inter¬ 
venes, The building is nearly a square, of tw’o hundred 
feet each way, wdth round towers at the angles, and on 
each side of the chief entrance. On some of the towers 
slight fragments of the light turrets which rose from 
them yet remain. The castle is quite ruinous. Seen 
from the marsh below, its appearance, raised aloft on 
tlie edge of the steep rock, is very striking. But it 
appears even finer from the summit of the rocks just 
outside the road W’all, a hundred yards or two before 
you reach tlie castle : there the building and the cliff 
on wliich it stands are botli seen to perfection, while 
beyond is the broad Trncth Maivr, backed by a low 
dark range of mountains, above w’hich arc the cloud- 
capt peaks of Snow’don. (Cut, No. IG.) 

Harlech Castle must unquestionably Imvc been a 
very formidable place to assault when first erected, and 
before villainous gunpowder was used in a siege. From 
the sea, with such a rock to scale, it was almost im¬ 
pregnable; while on the land-side there was a huge 
fosse cut out of the rock to get over. The walls were 
stout; the round towers w'ith their turrets so con¬ 
structed ns to cover ever}" approach. It was taken on 
several occasions, but it stood out long enough to sus¬ 
tain the creditor the arcliitect no less than the garrison* 
It v/ns besieged and taken by Owen Glyndwr: and it 
was maintained by him for four years. During the 
War of the Boses it v/ns lield by a sturdy AVekh enfUain, 


di 


Davydd np Jtfan ap Kinion, for Henry VI., and was 
only surrendered vhen the garrison were nearly starved 
Tin-re is a cajiUal | Queen Margaret fur awhile found refuge here. In the 
'rherc are yuuiig | great civil war, Ilurlech Castle mninlmned old loyal 
rmd there are gentle- I reputation : it was the last cantle in North Waks to 
tifily dawdle about nt | yield to the Parliament* It was dkmanlkd mi Jong 
f'Vtr laudably watching j 


trandal, or new | The ruins of Harlech Castk are wort!^ going 
* thtrn new occup:jtHn or I though net interceding those of of 
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c4UVt Vf hi^e tliitfil. Tlifro i« ft Tnapilflccnt ticw 
from Uiftn on a f»W «l»y. tntcrrening 

nounUlitt tilt! the Pnflwilon duln; snd lometlrof*, 
wlifn ihc yiWtx It filW witli a Jl^Vt vapour and the 
l)ji« li IftThibl’e, the WacV; jx-aV* itand out nt though 
telf.aupportftl in ftont of the p»!e ihjr. IIul ftKiyt, 
cnlfi* obtcured hy eioad or tniit, that mounlain view 
U ft Ijohjo one. The town of lUtlefh !i a »mall poor 
pUeej hut the o!d-1oohlP!: if rambling hnuici about 
the ottt*kfrti, with aft ooftiJonal gh'wpie of ere of the 
cattle>ta«rn. night tenpt an atUit, liVc our old 
favourite I*rout» to draw forth hit iltcUh*booV, Thrrc 
it a good intr here for any one who nay chooic to rnaVc 
thii a haiiifl-.plifc; and there are lome tblngi worth 
itaving to lee* if there be abundant leiiurr. Thttc it 
a rarrow talley and pate, callnl Cwm liyehan, and 
Drwa Atdudwy, lome f)ur or fire nSiei dUtaat, which 
are Mid to be rrauVvbiy fine. But we hare not leen 
them; nor a waterfall there I» aamewbere within two 
CT three rnilea of ilarieth, whlfh we have lieard highly 
ipoben of, Tire anliriuary will find ft prral many 
tumuli, crrmltchf, a atone cirtie, and ether BritHh or 
CeUle irmaint, within the cotnpaii of a few niilei from 
Harirth, The road from liarlcth to Maentwrog ta cer- 
taiflly nurh fintr than from Barmouth to Harlech. On 
arriving at Trarth Bach, the evtoary of the Dwjrjd, it 
Lfcomr* really f.ne. and incrtitei in beauty more or 
leia lip to Maentwrog. 

MatLWTp. 

Should the viiitor determine to aicend Cader Idtii, 
he may obtain a guide (and it ia a leirrd of mountain 
t}:at prrhipi needa one ai much si moit) at Uolgeilcj*, 
from which place the aicent will be be»t made. \Vc 
have not been on the aurnmlt, only over the ahoulder, 
of Cadcf, the weather having been pervenc each time 
we hare been In the vicinity. The bate of Cader Idiia 
la leaa extended than moit of the greater of the Welih 
mountain!, and the climb ii therefore probably ft rather 
laborioot one; ai indeed It !« generally laid to be. 
But the view from it it generally praiied; nnd it It no 
doubt worth aicendlng. It Is nonicnte to lay, at many 
do, that it it cnougii to fttcend one mountain !n a dii- 
trict to Undentand the character of the acenery, li 
may be na much perliapi as it it conrenlent to do; for 
mountaIn>ciiinhing takes up a great deal of time, and 
can only be done (by the stranger) to any good purpose 
in fair weather. But notiiing Ii more certain than 
that every great mountain hat fcaturea all its own; that 
each is quite unlike every other; end that the labour 
will be abundantly recompensed to him wlio has time 
to make the oscenU The height above the aea ]s 
2,914 feet, 

Cader Idris algniflcs the Seat of Idris i according to 
the IradilioM it was the favourite observatory (for Ire 
was an astronomer) of that very great personage, IIow 
great a person he was, any ooe may ace who passes 
along the Mnehynlletli road wldch winds round the 
base of Cader Idris. A laVe will be noticed, by which 


are three large blocki of atone (ai one might In these 
degenerate days term them), the largest being about 
twenty feel long, nearly Mwide, and a dozen feet high. 
The like it called I,lyn Ttigrainwyn—the Lake of the 
Tiirre Pebbles. The alonea were shaken by Idris out 
of one of his ihoea; they had got into it one day as 
he wai walking over this pebbly country, and he found 
them ft little Inconvenient. 

TaUy-I.lyn is tire name of a little village at the foot 
of the lake, which ii generally called Tal*y-Llyn, but 
whose real name is I.Iyn Mwyngil, The village ii, 
from its situation, singuiatiy picturesque By the bridge 
there la a imall chapel t together they make n pretty 
little picture, fts seen aeroia « corner of the lake. Tal* 
y,Llyn Lake is barely a mile and a quarter in length, 
and nowhere half a mile broad; yet la it, beyond dis¬ 
pute, one of the most beautiful In kVales. Looking 
downwards, it ft toft, placid, and exquisitely beautiful. 
From the foot It is no Icii grand. Tire banks arc 
gently winding end varied; there is aufllcicnt foliage 
about to rellere the barrenness of the craggy moun¬ 
tains; and in the distance It Iheinajeslte form of Cader 
Idris, here exhibiting moit efTeclirely hit walls of bare 
rock, black rwmv, and lofty peaki. It is a splendid 
scene, equally delightful and Imprctiive, whether beheld 
before the Snowdon district be visited, or aiter It hat 
been thoroughly explored. The lake is greatly resorted 
to by anglen, it being famous for yielding abundance 
of A very delicate trout; and Colonel Vaughan, the 
proprietor of it, aiTordlng every facdiiy to the gentle 
brethren. Cader Idris ii a r.oble-Iooking mountain, 
from whichever aide he Ii beheld. The ikctch from 
wMeh the woodcut wai engraved (Cut, Xo. 17) wa* 
taken from Brafeh Coch, an cminerice at the end of the 
valley through which tiie Machynlleth road is carried 
from the head ofTal-y^Llyn. 

The road from this spot to Machynlleth—a very 
pieaiant one—“is carried alongside hut generally at 
tome height above the Afon Dulas, a stream that is in 
parti an admirable example of a Welsh itrcam which 
has fairly escaped from the mountains. AVc found 
some delictotit acenery along its bed. It falls into tho 
Afon Djfj just before Maclrynlleth is reached. Ma¬ 
chynlleth is a moderatC'sized Welsh town, with Some 
respectable ahops, o couple of good-sized inns, and 
a conaiderable trade. But it lies too much on one side 
for the tourist of North Wales, and there is nothing in 
it to make it worth his while to go out of the way to 
visit It. His best plan will be to go to Mallwyd, if he 
wish to look at this part of the principality. 

Mallwyd is n very quiet little village, not much 
visited by tourists, but a favourite station for artists 
and anglers. It is indeed an excellent centre from 
which to visit some deliglitrul scenery, or to enjoy 
some good fishing; and the inn is quite the pleasant 
comfortable hostel which both skctchera and fishermen 
know so well iiow to oppreciate. The village is 
seated on tho Afon Dyfi, just in the lot eliest°part 
Of its course; and, though in tlerionethshire, just on 
the borders of Montgomeryshire, Tire rivcr-sccnery 
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here is especially beautiful; there are waterfalls and 
there are rapids. More than a few of the sweetest 
pictures of Welsh scenery which find their way to the 
exhibitions, entitled, ‘ A Welsh Stream/ * A Quiet 
Spot,’ * Scene in Wales/ and such-like titles, which 
English landscape-painters delight in, have been painted 
from sketches made here, and in many instances have 
been painted here. The mountains around are not so 
grand, nor so fine in form, as those we have left, but 
they are pleasing and characteristic. Several places 
within a few miles are worth visiting. Dinas Mowddwy, 
a couple of miles on the Dolgelley road, is a decayed 
borough-town of mud cottages, not unpicturesque in 
itself, and seated in a very picturesque spot. There is 
capital river-scenery here too. If the Afon Dyfi be 
ascended for a few miles farther, it will guide the 
tourist to some remarkable scenery. Such is that of 
the rocks and craggy heights, and deep hollows, at 
Llan-y-Mowddwy, and forwards towards the Arran 
Mowddwy Mountain. Down the Afon Dyfi the tourist 
might extend his walk to the poor hut picturesque 
village of Cemmaes—where, by the way, is a curious 
old farm-house; and close by it a noticeable half-timber 
edifice. The waterfalls about Mallwyd we need not 
direct attention to, because any one “who stays there is 
sure to stroll over to them. 

But we must hasten on. We have left ourselves no 
time to conduct the tourist through Montgomeryshire; 
indeed we fancy he will find it the best way to make 
Mallwyd his last resting-place, and from thence pro¬ 
ceed direct by coach to Shrewsbury, This he can 


very well do, for the mail from Aberystwith and Ma- 
cbynlletb passes through Mallwyd daily, and during the 
summer there is a ^ tourist’s coach’ besides. The 
country between Mallwyd and Shrewsbury is very 
bearitiful, hut it is of a tamer kind of beauty than that 
which we have lately been conversant with, and conse¬ 
quently does not do to loiter over. Many of the 
villages look very tempting as you whisk through 
them; many a vallej^ looks right pleasant as you gaze 
down it from some gentle eminence. But on the whole 
there will he little cause to regret that the ramble did 
not include this district. The only town which is 
passed through on the way is Welshpool—a rather 
large and evidently flourishing place, with wide clean 
streets, and a completely English aspect: the Severn 
is navigable as high as Welshpool, Near this town is 
Powis Castle—a pile which has a striking appearance 
at a distance, much more so than close at hand. It 
stands in a noble park, in the midst of a fine country, 
and commands very extensive prospects. We are 
reminded by the title of this mansion, that this part 
of Wales was anciently called Powis, and afterwards 
•West Wales, in contradistinction to North and South 
Wales. The old town of Montgomery lies too much 
out of the ordinary route of tourists; and though an 
interesting little place in many respects, and though 
seated in a beautiful locality, it has hardly attractions 
sufficient to induce any one to diverge so far from the 
main road at the end of a long journey. 

We had intended to look round Shrewsbury, but it 
is now impossible to do so. A pleasanter old town 
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that it is impossible to avoid taking some note of the 
Welsh people. The language is what first and chiefly 
excites notice. In the guide-books it is commonly 
said that the English tourist will experience little or no 
inconvenience from his ignorance of the Welsh tongue. 
And if he confine himself to the main roads, and 
address himself almost wholly to inn-keepers and 
waiters, this is quite true; and many tourists, from 
doing so, rather hastily conclude that English is pretty 
generally understood. But let him depart ever so 
little from the beaten track, and ho will at once dis¬ 
cover that this is a delusion; only a small proportion 
of either old or young will he find able to' answer him 
if he address them. The capability of the children to 
speak English is the real test of the progress of the 
language. It will he well to notice what a thoroughly 
well-informed native of the principality, who has 
devoted considerable attention to the subject, says. 
In his recent elaborate work, entitled ‘ Wales, the 
Language, Social Condition, &c., of the People,’ Sir 
Thomas Phillips observes :— 

“ Nearly six centuries have elapsed since the first 
Edward crossed the lofty mountains of North Wales, 
which, before him, no king of England had trodden, 
and in the citadel of Carnarvon received the submis¬ 
sion of the Welsh people; and more than three centu¬ 
ries have passed away since the country was incor¬ 
porated wdth and made part of the realm of England; 
and although for so long a period English laws have 
been enforced, and the use of the Welsh language 
discouraged, yet, when the question is now asked, 
what progress has been made in introducing the English 
language ? the answer may he given from Part II. of 
the * Reports of the Education Commissioners,’ page 68. 
In Cardiganshire, 3000 people out of 68,766 speak 
English. The result may be yet more strikingly shown 
by saying that double the number of persons now 
speak Welsh who spoke in that language in the reign 
of Elizabeth.” 

This is a great fact: and to our thinking a very 
sad one. No people can ever be thoroughly one in 
interest and feeling while they are separated by a dif¬ 
ference of language: and no man of thoughtful habit 
will, we imagine, venture to say that it is not in every 


way desirable that the people of Great Britain *shall be ' 
so united. ^ At what a disadvantage every Welshman • 
is placed who can only speak his own tongue is i 
at once apparent whenever any one attempts to raise ; 
himself above the condition of his birth; and assuredly, 
Welshmen do not desire to be for ever confined to their, 
native homes and original condition. In the Welsh lan¬ 
guage there is no living literature. The early Welsh 
writings did probably, as has been said by continental 
as well as British authors, exert a great influence on 
the literature of Europe. But those works are now only 
preserved for the antiquary. Antique romances can 
have no active interest with the people of the nineteenth 
century. There are some translations into Welsh, but 
they are of course naught. There are numerous'Jiving 
writers in the language, hut their productions are almost 
wholly religious or political—when not antiquarian. 
And the religious and political writings are sectarian and 
partisan. There is no living standard literature: and 
what it is to he without that, an Englishman can imagine 
when he reflects on wdiat his language would be worth 
if Shakspere and all succeeding writers of eminence in 
every class of letters were erased from the national 
memory, and their deep soherizing influence lost from 
the national mind. Is it no misfortune that a large 
portion of our fellow-countrymen should be, by differ¬ 
ence of tongue, prevented from having access to those 
treasures of knowledge and wisdom ? And a similar 
remark applies to every kind of knowledge as well as 
literature. What information in science, or the arts, 
in agriculture, or indeed in anything, can be obtained 
in Welsh ?—and what cannot he obtained in English? 
Unless he learns English the Welshman cannot elevate 
himself—^nay, cannot maintain himself on a level with 
Englishmen of the same grade in society—it is impos¬ 
sible he should do so. He may, indeed, if he have 
sufficient energy, learn the language when he has come 
to perceive the need of it; but what a monstrous thing 
it is that an English subject, living in this island, should 
have to acquire in after-life the English language as 
he would a foreign one, and consequently only half 
acquire it at last. Those who have influence in Wales 
should consider these things. 
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TittRt aw Jo»t row many dffonHanwi cfimtjinip;; to j 
direct the Engltili louriilto IrtNnd ratlrr than fo thow ] 
localitif* whither he ha* httttc^He tnort roromonty i 
turred. The wntlaent ii r.n the flnnnt land | 
it hwly wait Hotne, Vertee, Hadm, and liVr flier* ! 
—^almott the ichjnd fcotnr* of Knyliih faihionahita— i 
«T< ejgtexl thm; and cirrywlitw, neatly, i* ! 

heard the hirth toJw of war cr tumult wamlns away ^ 
clepinw and paltly. Touriep. it way he capretrd, 
witJ he fer * Iritf white on r.atlTe i'll); and Ireland 
witl late ill full ilare ct jwj-ulatity. Tlie louttiti 
who arc Inreri ftf natural leenrry wjtl prohahly W 
tempted hy the iptendid mounulni and lain nf 
Wiclljw and Knhrr*ey, hy OlmpaHlT and lie Ci»nt»* 
Cauifwsy; hat r-any heilJei the ntdinary touniitwl!) 
weed ihttherward aUa. Tdie Tint of ief Majeity, and 
the unuiual fanthiri cITeiril hy the Jlailway Cor'fantei, 
willdoaltlti* sttrart t.utr.enou» iltargcti to Ireland i 
white the hopeful calm which hat fUweeded the lor.p 
dreary lempeituoui leaaon thetr, will Indore not * few 
to *f<juaist ihemiclrtf, hy fwnonal ohtereatlon, with 
the letnei end rircnmUancti which h«c enpiped K> 
long and so anxionily the puhlle attention. Well wilt 
it be if it happen so. Aiiured'y the moit imlceahle 
and InitrurtlTf, if not altoptthcr the noil pleasant. 
Icur that Knpliih men and wotren can maVe juit cow, 
it tirt tour of Ireland. It Ii, Indeed, almoit q duty, 
for Ihote who hare any weight or inilurnee In the 
country, to go thew: and it it rnoil deiitahle that 
CTcry one who can go ihould do lo. Kotnithilanding 
all that he rosy have rrad and heard al)oul Ireland, it 
i* only when he hat seen it far himifrlf tlsal an Enpllih> 
roan coraei to comprehend dIttincUy Its condition and 
its character. A short tour may not teach him much, 
hut it will teach him lomcthlng—and louielhing of 
Talue, too, if he guard epainit haity impreiiioni and 
mere impuUct. Ireland ofTeri (o one who viiiti it for 
the lint time a Held of ohiervation at new and cur,out 
at almott any European country, and infinitely more 
interetting and lupgeiUve, He niutt indeed travel lo 
amall purpoie who gaini nought hy a journey there. 

And there are no llont in the path. Often, even 
now, do you hear a journey in Ireland ijjohen of at a 
hazardous thing: It i* certainly othcrwitc. Travelling, 
there, it ns eaty and eafe, and almott at pleaiant, at 
in England or Scotland—wlille it it very much cheaper. 
dVe say almost at pleatant, hecauic there is the draw- 
hack of beholding the poverty, the wrctchedncsi, and 
the mendicancy of the peasantry—the ilgns, In short, 
of general social dhorganizstion: hut the very siiitlng 
may do something, and ouglit to do much, towards 
alleviating this state of tlungt. Kindlier feelings must 
grow with increasing intercourse; and with mutual 
knowledge somcthUig will he done towarda removing 
XXV.— VOL, XU. 


or lofienif.p the lotpiclon and dtitruil with which the 
ifihahliants of the two countriM unhappily regard each 
other. Only good can atlie from more familiar ac* 
r^uslnlanre. Happy shall we he If we are ahl** In tome 
mraiurr to promote to desirable an end—if wc can 
ioduee more of our summer and autumn ramhlcr* to 
visit the lister IsLsnd, or, still heltcr, if we can lead 
some thill erwi.o Hard with other and nobler purpote* 
than the mere prat if cation of curiosity, or the srarch 
oflrr fhan-e cf leere and p<rs'’na! enjoymrnt. 

0.if Inlriitbn in the present psft of the wr 

l.iTt t*»* Is, to notice Irirjly the Irish metropolis, snd 
then to guide the reader to the morn plcturcirjur or 
rclehrated parts of Wicklow: in a following part we 
s’lall continue th? (our to Killamry and the south. 
We t’tall, of course,— as we hare always done — 
cart fully abstain from political and religious, or, at 
least, from party aod seetirlan, allusions; hut before 
concludirsg we shall glanee freely at the condition 
of UiC iwople and of the country: a sketch mad; at 
the present moment of any pjtt of Ireland would 
l>e imperfect indeed In which that were omitted. The 
reader must not expect from ns specimens cf Irish 
wll cr Irish brogue. Of the wii, we met with hut 
Ttry little i It seems, In truth, If a stranger may ren* 
ture to say so, pretty well exhausted—starvctl out, it 
maybe, at some lalireapologists alllrtn; or smothered 
by political passions, as others inggcil. As far the 
I brogue, that, (hough writ enough to Hstrn to from 
Talriek himself—eipcdally when expressing some of 
these r^ualnlneitcs which only ratriek ran utter—is 
hard to endure in print even from an Irish writer, and 
Is utterly unbearable from an Kngtiih or Scotch one. 
We therefore shall not make any assaults !n this ssay* 
on the reader’s patience, and we shall leave Irish 
legends to Irish pens. In a word, not to bestow too 
much of our tcdiousncis at the outset, all are propose 
is, to endeavour, in a few rough sketches, to convey 
the general impression derived from visits, unhappily 
far too hurried, to the spots we are to illustrate. 

DuBLirr. 

The first glimpse of tljc Green Island is well cal¬ 
culated to put the visitor into good humour with it. 
He will tail from t!ie fine harbour of Holjhead in ono 
of the admirable p.vcket steamers. At first, the rugged 
South Stack rock and lighthouse, with the amazing 
flocks of gulls and divers that are in constant motion 
about them, engage his attention. Then the noble 
range of the Snowdon mountains comes into view. * 
These presently disappear; hut long before the eye 
becomes tired of tlio unbroken expanse of ocean, the 
mountains of 'NYicklow rise on the westward horizon. 
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More and more grandly they continue to rise as the 
steamer cleaves its swift way through the waters, until 
the heights of Ilowth and Killiney, which form the 
opposite boundaries of Dublin Bay, are plainly dis¬ 
tinguished : w’hen the distant mountain summits are 
hardly noticed, even as a part of the general view, 
Dublin Bay never fails to impress the stranger with 
unexpected delight. It is one of the most beautiful, 
if not the most beautiful, bay in the kiiigdom. The 
points of the semicircle, nearly seven miles apart, form 
bold headlands, enclosing a splendid bay, six or seven 
miles deep, %vhich is pretty thickly besprinkled with 
ships of various sizes, with yachts, and steamers, and 
fishing-boats; the fine sweep of coast being bordered 
with neat villages, terraces of handsome houses, and 
scattered villas •, in the centre the estuary of the Liffey 
guides the eye towards the city; w’hile beyond are the 
pointed summits of graceful mountains. It is a scene 
which every Irishman is, as he well may be, heartily 
proud of, and of which every one who has beheld it 
cherishes the memory. 

Kingstown, wdiere the steamer disembarks its pas¬ 
sengers, is nearly seven miles from Dublin. Here the 
stranger, as he makes his way to the railway-station, 
catches his earliest hit of Irish experience from the 
clamorous crowd which beset him, all proflfering 
service, or exposing their %vants, abusing each other 
and bothering him, in a quite ne^v dialect. By the 
help of a few stray coppers (and of the policemen, who 
seem in a perfect fever of anxiety to keep a clear road,) 
lie soon* gains the railway that as quickly forwards 
him to the city, and an outside-car speedily deposits 
him at his hotel. 

These outside-cars, by the way, are excellent things ; 
and wc must give them a passing w’ord of commenda¬ 
tion. A stranger cannot desire a better means of 
making a rapid general survey of the city before he 
proceeds to examine it in detail, than that of driving 
on one of these conveyances through the principal 
streets. Sonic travellers recommend ascending to an 
elevated spot which commands a good view' of a towm, 
ns the best means of getting the coup-cVceil; and, 
doubtless, it is a plan which has its advantages. You 
come to understand readily the topography of a place 
which is thus spread, as it were, in ground-plan, nt 
your feet: but you get an unfair and unfavourable 
notion of it: the buildings appear distorted, the nearer 


parts assume an undue prominency. In driving at a 
moderate pace through the main streets of a city, the 
n-lativo importance of its parts is tolerably well under¬ 
stood, and iho chief objects are fixed in the memory 
an landmarks which cfihctually direct you in future 
cxp1oraiit)n«. For such a ride a solitary stranger will 
fiiul the Iri*!}! car a capital contrivance, and the carman, 
who sits with liim 50 comfortably dos-n^doSf a very 
useful and amusing commentator and gpidc, if he only 
be tnat'xd with a little mcialily. Of caur^^c some care 



V cx‘'‘?ciud in crediting wdint he says. Carmen 
nde>^ all over Ireland are, as tliey say of each 
‘‘r,ire boyn for romancingand tlic Dublin 


boys beat all the rest. The traveller does not need 
to he reminded that he must exercise, too, some dis¬ 
cretion about admitting the fares wdiich carmen charge: 
he has, no doubt, had sufficient experience already on 
that subject, London cabmen contrive now and then 
to make mistakes about distance: Liverpool cabmen 
have the reputation of being (as they doubtless are) 
the greatest cheats of the fraternity in England : but 
both these are mere novices and bunglers compared 
with their Dublin brethren. Pat does it with such a 
grace—so coolly and civilly, as well as broadly! It 
is hard if he does not, either by barefaced assertion 
or blarney, get something more than his due. One 
we hired the other day from one of the rail;Yay-stations, 
may serve as an example. After our ride, we put into 
his hand the exact fare, “ Sure nowV* said he, looking 
from the coin to the giyer mth a comic stare, as if 
unable to contain his astonishment, “ sure now, your 
honour *d never he for offering this to a poor man ?— 
look at the long ride yez been having now: by dad! 
it *s above four hours and a half you have been driving 
about!” Thinking we had him tight enough for once, 
we said, with all the mildness we could muster, 
Haven’t you made some mistake in reckoning the 
time ?—the train came in at eleven, and see, it is not 
quite twelve yet !” But Mike, without the least dis¬ 
composure, answered, “Why then, it’s some sort of 
mistake I must he making; hut this is a rare nate 
horse for going,—and, anyhow, it’s a mighty long way 
yez have bin and then he proceeded to enumerate 
the distances, which, according to his reckoning, came 
to almost his four hours’ -work ; 'winding up, as he put 
on his most persuasive face, w’ith—“ Yer honour’s a 
better scholar than I am : just put them together, and 
—give me ^Yhatever you plaze ; for had luck to me 
for ever if it shall be said Mike Casey took a dirty 
advantage of sich a free-spoken honourable gentleman, 
anyhow—poor as he is!” 

The result of an Englishman’s rapid examination 
of Dublin 'will probably be that it is larger, grander, 
more modern, and less English in appearance, than he 
anticipated. At least, that'^vas our impression of it, 
Dublin has, in form, a decided “ tendency to circu¬ 
larity.” The diameter is about three miles; the 
* Circular Hoad’ by which it is nearly surrounded is 
somewhat under eight miles in extent. The population 
of the city is above a quarter of a million. The river 
Liffey runs due east and west through the city, dividing 
it into t\vD nearly equal portions. Old Dublin, %vhich 
contains the castle and the two cathedrals (and whicli 
Mitchell described ns the stronghold of Y’oung Ireland), 
occupies the wxstern portion of the sonlliern half: the 
remainder of the city is comparatively modern. In 
the old part the streets are narrow, the liouses mean ; 
but in the modern part—that is, in the chief part*— 
the streets arc broad and straight, the houses of fair 
size and well built, and the public buildings, which arc 
numerous, generally of commanding appearance, both 
from their extent and architectural character. All the 
streets arc thronged with passengers ; and if there h 
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n imsIW ef »nd cf «rti «Kin In 

Loadon, tbew *rr»" ^ rrf»;v,tHon 

of car* I wMfh »«• rtimrron*, an! In »«ch 

ccr.rra! rfoucti annng aU tla**<■*» that orsr li Icil 
bflictc that in HuWin rrrry>*^ijr rr.alsf* » jy>lot of 
ndinj; wbo li*» F-eVifl to py Sot a 

*iet*doinj.’* 

ReiWr* Uie hroaJ, ircTI.tnnt, and ihrorfttl itfcit*. 
tho-o art? iCTcrtl Tcry Urpr inrrjnrdtd ly 

^snt!i^m^ roani^sr*. TJ.e ri* ft, in U* iV-roupii 
thfOty.i* rccgncd wh! in ihlcl pranltf and ii 
cToiicd byr.hf IriJgf*, Wow ihc fn! rf which It i» 
crowded wiih ihlpi and iSrsTam, tnoend alfin;? ll,« 
qnajf, Tl:< whole fonttj-i the iryrrnlon cf » roWr, 
a wrilthy, and a baiy dty. So lonj; ai be krrp lo 
llic faiia tirfSTOn^hfarri, the ililter i< foil of adtatratifn 
of UoMin; fcnt a* he txlmi* Kit icrr^rtinilfna*, Ke 
loon becomt* aware tt»i {t it mrirrlrii with an nedne 
frspoTthn cf wrcliK^h porfTtyMtricXcn, ard tjnwlif'V 
♦o-ne itrrtli ard alltyi, which d irdffd, not irmly 
iBTttnod ihc rlty, Knt, at rrrry t«rr, fmr thtir way 
cp icio the rtiy hr act cf it. 

Vke cannot pirc cTcn « enranry aiew rf lie Khtery 
cf Dctli"., ai we Kate done in nniicirg cll rr rltlrt and 
(oirct. Tte Kitiory cf Daiiln Ii tM intimitciy llrndni 
with iKc Kiitnry t.f IrrUnd to allow cf itt Ixln;? told 
without rjEtda- to grralrr Icrjth than c*^Jr *y»f# 
pmltf, and lirntVIn^j ea nailm we wlih tc arof J. 
Ill rpocK*, ita fhanf^i, and iti fjrtcnri, are inaolTri! 
with ail the great and irrall cter.ta pf the c: alien at 
itoiy. Yet the KUtnry ef DjIHo would he an inlcftit* 
log thftre la the bandi of cnc who, while iraMrr cf 
Ml aahjeci and able to treat it without prty iflrit, 
could alto ifanlmate the part, and rcitcre to pmcal 
timei the Dublin of cld. Strange lure been iti fhjngfi, 
tad curlom would be lu domtllic Klitory, Tlie Town 
cf the Ford of Hurdlri (ferio native hhtorUna trantlair 
iti Celtic name cf l)ally-9th-cHaih)| the Kldina of 
Ptolemy ; the Dobh-Iypn, or IltacV'ponl of lotncwhat 
later timci, tntiit remain hidden in the dim mlit that 
cnvelopcf all the early hivtory of the land of Tlrin j and 
even the Four Maitcri, were they to return to earth, 
would hardly be able In tliiiipate the obicurily. tVIut 
wai itt condition in the glorioui tlayi of Hrlan IJorolmhc, 
or of Malaehi of the Collar of Oold ( or in the gloomier 
daji of Btrongbovr, and later Saxon tonquerori, we 
can icarcely expect or dtiirc to learnt but a* we 
deiccnd the itream of time clearer pieturei bceotno 
tiiible. Till recently, the very houiei ipoVe of the 
influence of the Fngliih ipirit which prevailed in the 
reign of queen Fllaabeth.f' IIinti as to iti state in 
the lucceeding century arc not wanting. Then come 
abundant notices of tlio Dublin in which Swift lived 
and ruled. How remarkable wui the itate of loclcty 

• A drive direct from any part of the city to any other 
part, vtithout alighting on the «ny, i« called a * set-down t’ 
and the legal fare for it i» ojily ilxpence—which, oi the car 
earrici four paiicugert, ii ecougli to tempt those who do 
not like walking. 

t See Whitclaw'i ‘ Ilutorj" of Dublin.' 


thrre half • fcrtlnry latrr, msylic leen in the 'SkcteliM 
cf Iteland Slxly Yean apand what It srai before 
and after the Union I* toH in many « Krave xolume 
and irattetfd memoir. That welhabuiri! event wn- 
qupvlionsbly trmught a vast alterallon in the Iriih 
mtlTOix>lt*. When ratiUmtr,t r.o longer aviemUed 
there, the * noublei * ceaicd to rcikc It their mfdence { 
and the tone of mar.nen gndually changed: yet the 
etty itielf luCVmd no dtoay, but kai rather gone on 
ileadily increailngin liae and popniatian,ar.d Improving 
in apjiearanrc; may it pontlnne to Inereaie alto in 
fiotperiiy. 

Wf will tow. If you please, loot a little more elotcly 
at the rity. The main itrreli, we hare laid, are of 
linkirg appeiranre. The two grand ihoroughfarei 
are the Quay*, a* the roadway by the MfTey Ii called, 
which, as Wav irmtloncil, run* rail and wtif, through 
the fvr.tre of the rltyt and SarksUle and Grafton 
Slrfcir, which run at right arglei to the qnayi, or 
rerth asd i^uth. There are tevetil other »trreti hardly 
Inferior in Importance to there, and many more that 
arc la now lie Ttmarkahle ; aliogrther the cllyli laid to 
rnutaln fcfKt litre! but we iKould think the numlter 

ciTernted. 

Sirktille Street determ airihe admiration which 
the cit*xrni bnlow iipn It. It li one of the nobleit 
itreeli In the klngdam. lit nnurnal width—120 fect 
ihTPUghout—lmparti to it an air of majeity which the 
Hjlc and arrangfiurni cf the houter, end aha of the 
building* which terminate the vitta In carh direction, 
are, rn the whole, well ralrulaled to luttain. Hut It la 
rot to rich in public rvlifert at lome other ilreeti, and 
periapt itt great width it an ineonTrnlenet to fuot->pai* 
lengeri, while It certainly makes the houiei, though 
really lofty, appear to want elevation. Near the centre 
of Saekville Street lUndt t! e Nrlion Column,—one of 
thoto erectloni which the i>crvcnlty of architecit and 
commitlrei have lo luprrabundantly Inflicted oo the 
rremory* of our great naval hero. On the top of thli, 
a* on all iheie pillan, the unlocky admiral It perched, 
like another St. Simon, fer the ciUfieation and con- 
tcmphition of rooki and ikylark* ; he Is beyond the ken 
of human eyes, unlcii aiiiited hy a good teleieope. 
Tlic column It Doric; the ihaft, which li ilnted, it, 
with the capital, about eighty feel high; It itands on a 
pedestal ahoiit thirty feet high ; the podium on which 
the ilatue ii placed is twelve feet and a half high. 
Xclion hlmielf if thirteen feet high, and hi» height from 
the ground Is about 125 feet. kVe can say nothing at to 
the sculpture, for we w’cre unable to make it out, but 
certainly the column (though In itself as little to be com¬ 
mended as that In Trafalgar Square) assists In giving an 
appearance of dignity to the ilrcet. It presents an im¬ 
posing central object for the eye to rest upon, end pre¬ 
vents the sort of straggling unconnected look which the 
two sides of an extremely broad street have a tendency 
lo exhibit. Standing, too, ns It docs, at the junction of 
the long line of Henry and Talbot Streets with Sackville 
Street, it is seen conspicuously from many points. Close 
by the Nelson Pillar is the Post Olllce, a very handsome 
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building, erected about thirty years ago from the 
designs of Francis Johnston. It has a frontage of 
about 220 feet, is 150 feet in depth, and fifty feet high. 
The chief feature is a fine hexastyle portico, of the 
Ionic order, \Thich is eighty feet M*ide, and projects over 
the footpath. The pediment is surmounted by a statue 
of Hibernia in the centre, TOth others at the extre¬ 
mities of Mercury and Fidelity, The building itself is 
constructed of mountain granite, the portico of Port¬ 
land stone. Architectural critics may doubtless find 
some imperfections in the style, but to an ordinary 
observer its appearance is at once simple, dignified, and 
substantial. 

One of the most favourite points of view, to which 
the citizens lead a stranger in order to show the interior 
of the city to advantage, is Carlisle Bridge. From it 
you look along the Lifley on one hand, full of ships, 
the quays alive with a busy and noisy multitude, the 
road bordered by goodly buildings, the chief of which, 
tlic Custom House, serves ns a crowning grace to the 
picture. On the other hand, the LifTey, as it winds 
gently between its broad, granite embankments, is seen 
crossed by several bridges: the quays, though little 
used for commerce, present abundant signs of activity ; 
numerous public buildings and churches are visible 
wholly or in part; the classic dome of the Four Courts 
rises high above the meaner structures; and in the 
extreme distance arc the wooded heights of Phoenix 
Park, crowned by the ’Wellington Testimonial. "West- 
v.%ard is Sackvillc Street, with its column and stately 
Imildings, the distance being terminated by the Rotundo. 
Eastwards, Olicr Street and Westmoreland Street di¬ 
verge, each afibrding more than commonly pleasing 
cfiVcls of street architecture. But perhaps Grafton 
Street, or College Green, the very centre of the busiest 
part of the city, where the magnificent fronts of Trinity 
College and the Bank arc seen in combination, presents 
the most striking appearance to the stranger. Wc have 
selected College Green for an engraving, (Cut No. l), 
because, though perhaps less striking than Grafton 
Street, it is more adapted for a wood-cut. The eques¬ 
trian Ftntnc in the front is the celebrated statue of 
William III., which was the object of so many party 
cotucit^, both with pen and shillelagh, in the more 
pugnacious days of *‘ould Ireland/' 

The Bank is the building which Swift has celebrated 
in his terrible vcnu\s, entitled ‘ The Legion Club/ 

At I Mroll the city oft, I 
See a building large htuI lofty ; 

Not n Ijou -shot from the college— 

Hnlf the globe from Kcuve and knowledge; 

By tbc prudent nrebitcct 
rinced against the cliurch direct,— 

Making g^Kxl my grandin/s jest, 

' Near the chttrch *—yon know the rest/’ 


In other words, it h the old Irish Parliament House, 
where, bcfjre the Unim, the Irish repre.sentativcs 

** S^t in gr.in 1 rommittce 

%,y jdiri;: nrul ?tan'e the city/' 


Th- original Hontc of Ihwliameiit was erected carlv 


in the eighteenth century; but being found too small, 
was subsequently greatly enlarged ; it was completed 
in the form in wdrich it now appears in 1794, at 
a cost of £95,000. After the Union, being no longer 
required for legislative purposes, it was sold to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland for 
the sum of £40,000, and an annual rent of £240:— 
and by them it will doubtless he held till that fine 
morning when O'ConneH’s oft-repeated prediction shall 
be fulfilled, and Erin see her chosen sons once more 
assembled in College Green. On the whole this is the 
finest building in Dublin, and one of the very finest 
in the kingdom. It is far grander than the Bank of 
England—forming, instead of a number of ‘ pretty 
hits* like that much-praised pile, a consistent and 
magnificent whole. In form it is nearly a semicircle. 
The grand front looking on College Green consists of 
“ a noble colonnade of Ionic pillars raised on a flight 
of steps, and ranged round three sides of a spacious 
quadrangular recess in which is the court-yard. The 
colonnade supports an entablature and cornice of the 
same order, surmounted by an attic. In the centre 
of the recess projects a fine portico of four Ionic 
columns, sustaining a tympanum, in wliich appear, in 
bas-relief, the royal arms; \vhile the apex is orna¬ 
mented with a colossal statue of Hibernia, supported 
by Fidelity on the western, and Commerce on the 
eastern points. Circular screen walls behind columns, 
surmounted with an entablature and cornice, run from 
each extremity of the central pile, and connect it with 
the eastern and western fronts. The former of these, 
facing College Street, is a beautiful Corinthian portico 
of six pillars, the tympanum of which is surmounted 
by a figure of Fortitude, with Justice on the one side 
and Liberty on the other. The 'western'portico is 
Ionic.’* (]\PGIashan's * Dublin *) The architect 
employed in the enlargement and completion of the 
building was Gandon, to Avhosc genius Dublin owes so 
much of its splendour. Since its conversion into a 
bank the interior has of course undergone an entire 
change—except the House of Lords, which yet retains 
very niucli of its original appearance. In the recess 
which was occupied by the throne, now stands a statue 
of George the Third. 

Trinity College is also a noble pile; worllij’ of the 
metropolitan univcrsitj% To Cantabs and Oxonians, 
who arc so accustomed to associate Gothic architecture 
; with collegiate edifices, it is perhaps at first sight a 
' little disappointing; while in the eyes of pragmatic 
I medineval ecclcsiologists it is an abomination. We con¬ 
fess if it were to do again wc should prefer Gothic to 
Grecian for such a building, but wc arc well content 
to take it as it is—and rejoice that a classic style being 
chosen, so fine a building is the result. 

Trinity College v.*as founded in the 34th year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (1592), under the title of 
the ‘College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin/ This title it still retains, though it h to all 
purposes a university—and would be better jjtylcd, 
it often i'*'; Dublin University. The original found- 
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aUon consisted of a provost, three fellows, and three 
scholais. As increased by various augmentations and 
benefactioiis, it now consists of the provost, seven 
Seaior felloivs, twenty-three junior fellows, with ten 
fellowships recently founded by the college, the 
various professors and teachers, seventy-five scholars, 
and thirty sizars. The number of students generally 
avferages about 1,400. If it cannot exhibit a roll of 
scholars rivalling those of Oxford or Cambridge, it has 
a list bf which it Inay well be proud. 

The grand front of Trinity College is turned towards 
College Green. It is about 300 feet long, and tbrcc 
stories in height; thfe order is Corinthian. The centre 
consists of a pediment supported by fodr colutnns; 
the wings are terminated by pavilions, which are orna¬ 
mented with coupled pilasters, Snd raised a story higher 
than the test bf the front. Altogether the efiect is 
rich and stately. The large quadrangle, in whicli are 
the chapel, the library, the refectory, the theatre, and 
lodgings for the fellows, is of noble proportions, being 
570 feet long by 270 feet broad. It is consequently much 
larger than the quadrangles of‘any of the English Col¬ 
leges ; Trinity College, Cambridge, being 334 feet long, 
by 325 feet where widest; and Christ Church, Oxford, 
2C4 feel by 261 feet. But though the Several buildings 
are sufficiently imposing, it, to our thinking, has by 
no tneans the same venbrable collegiate air as either 
of those we bare mehtionbd. The next quadrangle, 
Park Square, Which is 280 feel by 194 feet, is recent 
and coihmon-place. The third quadrangle is com¬ 
monly known by a nanie of unjileasant sound and as¬ 
sociations—Botany Bay ; both these are chiefly appro¬ 
priated to apartments for the Etiidents. Beyond these : 
quadrangles there is the College Park, a pleasant piece 
of ground of about twenty acres, planted with trees, 
and containing the observatory and soihe other college 
uilding; it is open to the public. There aire also 
gardens for the fellows. Several of the buildings 
deserve inspection. Tiie chapel, wldcli is on Ihe 
north side of the'great quadrangle, is a neat edifice, 
Itr style, the architect of wliich was Sir 
dliara Chambers. The interior Is handsomely fitted 
up: the choir is celebrated: the choral service is open 
to the public. The library Is a very bandjdme build- 
*ng, three stories high. The fa 54 de, which is 270 feel in 
fiugth, is built of tnountaih granite, and has a very fine 
effect. The principal room, a magnificent apartment, 
extends nearly the whole length of the building, being 
2t0 feet long, forty-bne feet broad, and forty feet high. 
In front of the presses which contain the books, is a 
Wtes of busts of eminent men both ancient and modern. 
The hooks in this room are above 110,000. In a room 
eyond is another very valuable collection called the 
Fugel Library, from having been purchased of a Dutch 
family of name—it consists of about 18,000 
Volumes. The celebrated collection of manuscripts 
M Contained in the upper story: admission to It' is 
only granted for n special purpose. Corresponding 
In size and style with the chapel is ihe theatre, which 
is Worth visiting for the portraits it contains of several 
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of the more eminent scholars of Trinity College; and 
also fora vety elaborate monumental group,in memory 
of Provost Baldwin. It consists of several figures, and 
is much admired: the sculptor was a native artist, Mr. 
Hewetson. 

On the south-side of the great quadrangle is the 
refectory; a building which every one familiar with 
the English colleges will he likely to turn to with 
some Interest. But it is disappointing. In collegiate 
edifices, classic dining-rdoms seem but poor substitutes 
for the noble old Gothic halls. This, for example, (not 
to speak irreverently,) reminds one but too forcibly of 
an English provincial assembly-room. However, it is 
a fine room, and of ample proportions, being some 
seventy-five feet long, by thirtj'-five wide, and as 
many high. The portraits form its chief attraction; 
among them the most noteworthy are those of the Fox 
and Pitt of the Irish House of Commons,—Grattan 
and Flood. 

Perhaps, however, the room which will most interest 
the ordinary visitor is the hfuscum. The collection is 
a very general one ; there are minerals, fossils, antiqua¬ 
rian relics, South Sen and Indian idols, weapons, and 
garments, and so forth. But the portion which will 
chiefly attract the stranger is the collection of early 
I Irish antiquities, which is varied and tolerably exten¬ 
sive,—too much so for us to touch upon here. 

[ Supposing the visitor to he interested in these re¬ 
mains, w? strongly advise him not to neglect, while 
in Dublin, to Visit the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which is just by the College, i.in Grafton 
Street, opposite thfe Provost’s House. The Irish Aca¬ 
demy w'aa founded towards the close of the last century, 
“ for the study of polite literature, science, and anti¬ 
quities,” to quote the terms of the Act of Incorporation. 
The study of Irish archsdology, and the collecting of Irish 
antiquities, have been from the first the most prominent 
features bf the Institution, The results are shown in 
the publication of many elaborate memoirs, and in the 
contents of the Museum. This is by far the largest 
and finest collection of Celtic remains in the world. 
Many of the specimens in gold, silver, and the less 
precious metals are both “ rich and rare.” They con¬ 
sist of torques, and other personal ornaments ; reli¬ 
quaries, crosiers, patens, and other articles connected 
with religious purposes. There is also a goodly store 
of weapons in bronze, and iron, and stone, some curious 
bronze horse-bits, trumpets, and other matters, that 
speak of warlike service. In the library is a choice col¬ 
lection of ancient Irish manuscripts. 

From the Academy the visitor should, in order to 
complete his examination of Irish antiquities, proceed 
to the house of the Royal Dublin Society in Kildare 
Street. The building itself will repay the visit. It is 
a very handsome one ; originally it was the residence 
bf the Duke of Leinster, from whom it was purchased by 
the Society in 1815, for the feum of £20,000. The 
objects bf the Dublin Society, as stated in its Act of 
Incori>oration, arc much mbte sarious than those of the 
ItUh Academy. It was founded in 1731 “for the 
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Improvement of Husbandry, Jlanufactures, and other 
useful Arts and Sciences/' From the Irish Parliament 
the Society received an annual grant of £10,000 ; from 
the Imperial Parliament it only receives half that sum. 
From the variety of subjects to ^vhich the Society directs 
its attention, there is a considerable diversity of objects to 
be seen v/ithin its walls. The IMuseum occupies several 
rooms. In natural history it is especially rich ; but a 
mere mention of it will suffice here : the enormous 
Irish elk, wdiich is the chief feature of this part of the 
collection, is a remarkably line specimen; hut specimens 
of it arc now to he met with in England: that at the 
llritish Museum, or at Cambridge, will perhaps be 
familiar to the reader. The Irish antiquities, which 
chiefly led us here at this time, deserve careful inspec¬ 
tion. An examination of these collections of remains, 
found so abundantly in Ireland, will not fail to give rise 
to much curious speculation, and perhaps lead to fur¬ 
ther inquiry into a subject full of interest, though com¬ 
paratively little known to Englislimcn. But wx must 
hasten on. One object of the Dublin Society w^as the 
promotion of the Arts, and here may be seen some of 
the productions in painting and sculpture of the pupils 
v;ho have attained eminence. Of living artists, Sir 
Martin Archer Shec, the President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, and Mr. Behnes, the celebrated sculptor, maybe 
mentioned ns old pupils of the Society. A room is set 
apart for a collection of casts from the Elgin Marbles, 
&c. There is also an Agricultural Museum, containing 
models of farmhouses, cottages, and other objects con¬ 
nected with the science. Besides these, tlicrc is a good 
library* Altogether, an liour or two will be well em¬ 
ployed in examining the rooms. Certain days arc set 
apart for the admission of the public to the dificrent 
departments; but any part, or the \vhole, may at any 
time be seen by strangers visiting Dublin upon pre¬ 
senting their cards. This very .considerate and hnnd- 
romc arrangement, we ought to mention, is also adopted 
at Trinity College, the Irisli Academy, and other insti¬ 
tutions in Dublin. But it is oT\\y just to add, that 
everywhere in Dublin Ibe stranger meets with the 
greatest courtor.y and readiness to afibrd liim all proper 
facility. 

But it is time to visit the vicc-rcgnl abode, and the 
older part of the city—which, indeed, ouglit to have 
licen done before, as they reem to be fairly entitled to 
precedence in .any ncconnt of Dublin. The Castle is 
situated at the end of Dame Street,—the prolongation 
westward of College Green. In parsing towards it, 
the famous equestrian statue of WilH:-!!! the Third, the 
otjecl of %o many a battle, will of course be noticed. 
It it of bronr.e; but when the Corporation of Dublin 
thoroughly * Orange/ they \ised to have it always 
newly paitu?:d against the Irt of July ; nntl on that 
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feeling on both sides appears to be losing its intensity, 
it is to be hoped that the hero may be permitted to 
anticipate future Julys, wutliout dread of losing s^Yord, 
or nose, or obtaining a new^ coat of paint. The position 
of the statue is showm in the woodcut. Dame Street 
has one or two good buildings, and some large and 
handsome shops. 

Cork Hill, on wdiich the Castle stands, is the highest 
ground in the city; hut it is so built upon that the 
exterior of the Castle cannot be seen as a whole; wdiicli, 
however, need excite no regret. The site ^vas, no doubt, 
chosen with a view at once to defend and command the 
old city, which extends westw\ard from it. The erection 
of the original castle commenced early in the thirteenth 
century; it was completed in 1220. The present 
castle is almost wdiolly modern ; and, as an architectural 
object, as poor and unsatisfactory as can well be con¬ 
ceived. A large gatew’ay, on which is a statue of 
Justice, leads to the Upper Castle Yard—a quadrangle, 
280 feet long by 180 feet broad, in which arc the state- 
apartments and official residence of the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, which occupy the whole of the soutli side and 
part of the east; while the apartments of the Chief 
Secretary", the Dean of the Chapel Royal, and other 
officers of the liousehold occupy the rest of the Court. 
The state-apartments, as will he supposed, are not 
’wanting in splendour. Tlie Presence Chamber, wliicli 
contains the throne, is a handsome room, and fitted up 
in a costly manner: the throne is extremely rich. The 
Council Chamber contains portraits of all the Lord 
Lieutenants since the Union. Other public rooms arc 
also more or less nollccahle: hut the finest of the state- 
apartments—and, ill truth, the only one that is par¬ 
ticularly worth going to sec—is St. Patrick's Hall, a 
noble room, cighly-tw'o feet long, fortj'-onc feet broad, 
and thirty-eight feet high, 'with galleries at each end. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments, w’hich arc 
painted with subjects connected with Irish liistory. 

In the Lower Cnstlc Yard (Cut, No. 2.) arc the 
Bcrmingham or Record Tower, and the Chapel Royal. 
Tlic Bcrmingham Tower is the only part of the Castle 
which is at all ancient; alone, it is not very picturesque, 
or of much interest; but, from its height, it serves to 
indicate the site of the Castle from the suburbs* As its 
name intimates, it is now used as a depository for the 
state records. The Chapel Royal is a vc'Yy elaborate, 
but not particularly successful, example of modern 
Gothic. It consists merely of n choir: its dimensions 
are sevcnty-ihrce feet long hytijirty-fivc feet broad. At 
the cnstcni end there is a large perpendicular -window; 
on each side arc seven buttresses with crocheted pin- 
I uncles. Around the exterior is a good deal of carving: 
j among ollicrs are the heads of the entire series of 
I ICnglhdi king’i. Tiic sculpture over the northern 
trance is a curious fancy: the head of St. JVtcr h 
placed above the door, anti over it the lu-at! of Dean 
Sv.ift! The interior is extremely clabornte, and rather 
ptriking in efTcct; hut it hardly sustains a rlo-.,’* 

I examination, livery part higidy orrusmented; ht‘t 
j Hie U;e gndned roof, all appear; inutatiw plaiter- 
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w6tV, inttfid cf lie pwyj e!d (rt-c l.and-tirrlrj; ef 
ml Gottic ciurtlft. AH tie wlnJawi *rc f.llctl 
itiisttl pliM. Tie p»3!trlet ire i!U!ir;^Ulf\l by bseinj; , 
crirtoa-cTirtiired tbronei in tli; fnldtt: list cn the: 
loutb tide h far the I^nl I.lt«leflsnt,--lhe eppetite i 
o=e I» for the ArchVihsp cf Dublin. Tlio Tirrrcy | 
pentraliy tttoidt the leirlcc cn Saeday laareipjje, and ' 
lie chapel h uiually crowtltd. ' 

Die Lower Court ti a large quadrnnglr, 2PO feet by 
220 feet; but there It liule to Lc roticeJ In It. In It 
we the ordnince-cClce, the aricnal, and the armaury, 
n which, atroeg Ui other cent entt, ate CO.OOO tr.uihcti. 
n the Cattle, too, are lie ltend>(juarteri of the Metro¬ 
politan Police. A guard of both liorte and fool loldiert I 
remaict coctlaotly on duly at the Cattle, which, from 
t e Buroher of loldien and policemen about It, contrntti 
rat tr curiouily wiih our London palaeet. 

« entrance to the Cattle, It a 
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There it little In the old city bciides the catliedrnls 


In attract liic tiiitor. Though older than in the other 
parlf, the hoaici are none ancient; and the oldest of 
them bare lufTcred too much from decay and reparation 
to be in any way noteworthy. And as there is no 
antiquity to attract, neither Is (here any picturesque- 
nesi! but there ii iquatid mltery almoU put concep¬ 
tion. A few of the ilreeti are tolerably wide; but by 
far the greater number arc narrow, and many are 
without thoroughfares: all lecm given up to the very 
poor, and iboie who supply them with proviiions and 
other reersiarics. That the dirt and odour of these 
streets are endured in these days of sanatory reforma¬ 
tion Ii quite surprising. The household dirt is perhaps 
too sacred to be interfered with; but the streets, one 
would think, might be kept clean, and the refuse, if 
permitted to be thrown In them, at least occasionally 
be cleared away. Yet, dirty as the streets are, the 
stranger must be of resolute nerves who does not 
speedily take to the middle of them, In order to escape 
from the vicinity of the houses. If the visitor should 
attend the cathedral service on Sunday morning, it 
would fif he can put up with some few "sights and 
sounds and scents vexatious") be worth svhilc to come 
half an hour before the lime for a stroll through this 
locality. Tlicie is, of course, no Sabbath quiet here: 
the shops arc open, and more than commonly busy*,— 
especially the spirit stores and old clothes shops. The 

"Jolly lads of St. Tatrick’s, St. Kevin’s, Douorc," 

hare done with early tnass, and are now beginning to 
grow n little lively, if not uproarious. Beggars abound 
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(for beggars appear, on Sundays, always to seek alms 
in the poorer localities), and are trying every means to 
obtain a trifle. We, a few Sundays back, heard three 
or four families of them singing emigrant and other 
begging songs along these streets and the wretched 
streets on the north and west sides of the city. Alto¬ 
gether, there is something as striking in the noise and 
activity of the streets of Dublin as in the quiet and 
comparative desertion of those of Edinburgh. 

If the dwelling-houses of the old city are not very 
old-looking, it is otherwise with the churches. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is very old, and looks older. The 
style is early English, and it is nearly uniform. But it 
is far inferior in beauty of detailj as well as in general 
character and size, to many English cathedrals in Avhich 
the same style prevails. It is cruciformi with a lofty 
but not very elegant tower, and a plain spire. The 
dimensions are: .lenglll^ 300 feet; breadth, eighty feet. 
On the whole, the exterior is chiefly remarkable for a 
certain rude massiveness of appearanbe. The interior 
is much finer, though in a sadly dilapidated state. The 
nave especially calls for a thordUgh reparationj—a 
thorough restoration would probably be rather too 
costly an undertaking. It has, even as it is, Iniich | 
grandeur of effect, though the stone roof is gone, and I 
the floor is raised above the bases of the columns. 
The choir is in a better state, and though not to he 
compared with the choirs of most English cathedrals, 
has much to interest the admirers of ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture. The arches of the triforium, some of the 
^Yindows, and the capitals of the columns, are very 
beautiful. In the choir are the archbishop’s throne, 
the stalls of the chapter, and those of the knights of 
St. Patrick, over each of which are suspended the 
helmet, sword, and banner of the knight who occu¬ 
pies it. 

In the nave and choir are several monuments that 
command attention. The largest and showiest is that 
to the Earl of Cork,—one of those strange, huge, 
sculptural combinations of several stories, which were 
fashionable in the 17th century ; it is a rather re¬ 
markable and striking specimen of the class. There 
arc .also monuments of several archbishops, and some of 
other distinguished persons. The monuments which 
are (he chief attraction, however, are three mere mural 
tablets,—but they bear the name of Swdft, and suggest 
many recollections connected with his history. One, a 
plain slab of black marble, affixed to a pillar on the 
southern side of the nave, marks the spot where the 
remains of Jonathan Swift were deposited, and contains 
the terrible inscription, of his own vrriting,—Ubi saeva 
inilignatio uUcrius corlacerare nequit!** Ontheadjoin- 
ing pillar is another tablet, to the memort' of Mrs, 
Hester Johnson, better known to tbe world by the name 
of Stella, under which she is celebrated in the writings of 
Dr. Jonathan Sv. ift, dean of this cathedral.’’ The other 
monuinenl to which we referred is in the choir, and is 
to the memory of the celebrated Duke Schomberg. It 
was erected by Swift, who wrote the bitter epitaph. 
(5corge I, Yvas so much displeased with the reflections 


cast by it on the descendants of Schomberg, that he 
took public notice of it, declaring that ** the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s had put up that monuinent out of malice, 
in order to stir up a quarrel between' himself and the 
King of Prussia,^’ who had married Schomberg’s grand¬ 
daughter. “It caused,” say the biographers of Swift, 
“ an irrecoricileable breach with the' court.” 

Christ Church Cathedral is situated some little dis¬ 
tance north of St, Patrick’s and nearer the Castle. It 
is the older building of the two, but it has been so 
often altered and repaired as to retain little of its 
original character. Nor is it in its present state either 
grand or picturesque, 'externally ; while ilie interior 
has little of the venerable solemnity we are abctistomed 
to expect in a Gothic cathedral. Some time back it 
w^as thoroughly ‘repaired and beautified;* it is, there¬ 
fore, in a very much better stale than St. Patrick’s, but 
it will not afford the sanie kind of gratification to the 
general visitor, or the student of Gothic architecture. 
It is commoiiiy virited by strangers who admire the 
balliedfdi service, on account of ib fine organ and the 
chbirj w4ucli is soihbtiihes said to hb the best in Ireland. 
Blit we Were very unlucky in the two services vre 
atteiifieci; Ibr the singing was more slovenly and the 
conduct of the boy-choristers far more irreverent than 
it was ever our mishap to witness in an}" other cathedral 
or chapel choir,—and that is saying a good deal. 
There are some ancient monuments of considerable 
interest in Christ Church, and numerous modern ones. 
But we need not make a longer tarryance. 

It will be as well, perhaps, to notice the other eccle¬ 
siastical edifices before turning to another subject. 
Dublin is divided into twenty parishes, and in addition 
to the churches which belong to them, there are also 
several chapels^of-ease. Very few of the churches are 
ancient, and none of those are very remarkable, St. 
Andreev’s, near the Corn-market, though only a frag¬ 
ment of the original church, is one of the most beautiful 
examples of Gothic architecture in Dublin,—and it 
contains some curious old monuments, St. Michan’s, 
on the opposite side of the Lifiey, is noteworthy as the 
burial-place of many who have gained a name in the 
recent history of Ireland. But several of the churches, 
which are quite uninteresting in themselves, have me¬ 
morials that will be looked upon with more or less 
respect. One of the poorest, for instance, St. Anne’s, 
in Dawson-street, contains monuments in memory of 
that sweet singer, Mrs. Ilemans, and of Crnsar Otway, 
W'hose descriptions of Irish sccncr}" have done so mucli 
to attract attention to the beauties of the country and 
the condition of the peasantry, Jlost of the modern 
churches arc of the Greek or Roman orders of archi¬ 
tecture. Some of them arc admirable specimens of the 
adaptation of the classic forms to Christian churches. 
The finest is St. George’s Church; it is situated in 
Hardwick Place, at the northern extremity of the city, 
—a rather out-of-the-way locality, but it uill repay the 
journey. It has in the principal front a very fine 
tetrastylc Ionic portico. Tiic steeple, vrliich is about 
200 feet high, displfiys much originality as well as 
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lasl4?, anti wmWce* w»l> the Grtfian ten5i*1f*ftrc1iitfc. 
tufe W much better than it uawal with lueli Incon- 
pnious object* a* ttceplf*. The archttccl wa* rrancU 
/ohnjton, anil ft f* one ofh?* bc’t vo:){$. 

The Roman Catbolie chorchc* anj chapel* are very 
cumeroui; they are, of cowrie, r.H mo-,!cm, nntl, like tlie 
thanhf* of the RitaWIihed Church, they are commonly 
‘cUislc’ in ityle. Tl.e prca-alent Gothic fetHnj; ii only 
tow Cadia" vent In the ne»c chwrehe* cf I oth tonmu* 
niaa* which ate riiinj; la tl.e i!jhwtl'!i. One Gothic 
Catholic Chapel, henrarr, ray be p^'intrl to, fit, 
JliciaoV,in AcnMlttel, ai, Ih'^iiph fir from pcifert, n 
eery pleaiir;; anl timarur.til atrwtlwtri It ii b'oill 
entirely of neuntaln jcranlte. T! e m’'it itnppitar.t t>f 
the Roman Catholic place* cf wrral ip arc tliC Chunrii rf 
il c Coaccp’ica ami St, Artifrw’* Cl aj-eh The former, 
tften called the Mttrepolitsn Cl api'l, 1* a irtsj’tilficrnt 
itnirturc; the Ityle UGrttin D.riej thej rlnc'p*! fruwt 
Lai a minirc hexattjlr pntjen rriied m a p’ltfoim; 
the a]>cx ami tsUrnitlei of ll e jHtli-.ent arc Inr* 
mounted Tthh coloi**! ihr Yirciii, St. ralilek, 

and Si. Lanrtscf OTiade, Tlse truth tide alto ptc- 
tcfiu aa rUterste froMa-e to the tin ft. Tl e inteilfr 
i* dirijed inta a nitc ard rJilcl by a irrle* cf 
which lappoit aa anhrl tvof. Tll.c eaitr.-n end ter- 
nsnaltj in an apilt, fr,':',! wldch lie altar, n rrltly 
ttmrtare cf whhr tnathlc, molt i!-i*rht h Alta'S'iher 
the apj'eararnr of the intetiiit It very 1" piilrjr, fipr- 
ctalfy if leen <Iarin(-^ tl* petfanranct of llf'h miM. 
Thii chapel it talj lo hare <cx\\ C-tO.nOO. St, AtiJretr’i 
Chapel ii liluatcd la Wntlar.d Row, clctc by the ter- 
nmui cf t’t Kin*itowB Railway, Thlt, like the 
,letroj^htw Chajwl, It a Gnc-an 1 ) iric itrarlnrc. It 
«» em^ironr, or,d cf tpactout tiimenti-m*, the nave and 
«c:fbfH* Rto frclIqr-Mhc Irnnicjla ISO feet; the 
hreadilj and Ld-ht arc tntmy f<,-et. Rut the fiont of the 
thaptl 1 , proJofl^cd at cjch end by the pri-^tii* houicj, 
»nd thut form* a Dcric fumade, 100 fed Inn-. On the 
rjdiTtt.t it a colosial lUtnc of St. Andrew, 'llie 
fiT’-ct of the exterior it by r.o jrraiii 'Hie Interior 
« ewheaty. “n>c-ftall, arc divided Into cornpajtment* 
Uh Gfcchn Doric pihttcij, 'Hic grand nliar cor.iiits 
« four mamre pUlari pf Gbllo Antlco, which attppon 
l|f tnent limihr to the I.antern of Dernoithcnc* at 
cn*. The lahcrnailcand aarcojdiagu* arc of Italian 
mrbic; over the former U a Hnc gronp of licures, 
presenting the Tranvfigurailon ; they arc the work of 
lik n nriiit, lingan.”—(d/'Ghwhan.) 

!n» '[‘^^topolitan Cliapel, the appearance of the 
jinTpi fhe celebration of mass is scry splendid, 

lie^il* 1 “ Sunday afternoon in Dublin, 
to *e'^ Catholic cemeteries, In order 

road t f«nml—or, at least, saunter along the 

of 11 ** **^*)^f' funeral procession. Here ore two 
linr,'*”** evidently a ‘grand’ one. A 

fcaiSt horses (not black ones) and white 

B10Urn7 

f«»llow each drawn by two horses. Then 

some fifteen or twenty hackney-coaches, nil 


filled with * mournen after wfhich luccccd* an almost 
interminable train of oulildc-can (wc count above 
fifty), each having It* full complement of *ix passengers 
—men, women, ami children—not a hit of black to be 
Seen cn the back of any one of them: the men, and 
lotne of the women, smoking their ihort pt|>rs,~-thQ 
‘boy*’ tusking fun with the pirli, and all talking and 
laughing In full concert. The next procession is a 
ihflde IcM prand, but *till a ‘ darent’ one. First comes 
the cofIn, carried by men In their ordinary clothes; 
next the chief mourner* on foot, but without cloak* 
or bandf, nud In many-coloured garment*; and Ibco 
come all the ‘friends* of the deceased, a ragged band, 
mounted on *ome thirty cr furiy car*, every kind of 
faery and ngs mingled together, and, if possible, more 
jovial tlun thoie In the other precession. Alongside 
of each, end bringing lip the rrar, is a motley assemblage 
oil hot. To these funtrnls every one who in any way 
knew the deceased I* Invited, and all po, in order, as 
j they jdirase It, *' to short mpeci." The custom aecm* 
j Ingrain; but trccnl tnlifuttime* itiow hotv urgent dis- 
ttrtswil! break ihttiiigh every custom. Wewerc struck 
hr tl.e cmUratl pmenlcd by a funeral which wc met, 
a few dsy* later, In one t‘f the poorer district* of the 
intrrlor of Irtliml. A plain deal ctifin lay, without any 
rotcrirp, on a llllle donkcy*c 3 tl, and one old woman 
wkllctd briide It. ^Vr fsntled tlial It was merely a cofllii 
bring convexed lo llte jioutc of ihe dece,ascd person; 
but, cn inquiring, found ihai it was, in truth, a poor 
fellow bring carried tlm* unhanonred to his last c.irthly 
' home, 

i Wc will now take a ilToll along the Quay*, which, 
as yet, wc have only seen from Carlisle Rriilge. Tlic 
IrifTey, as has been laid, flows in easy windings quite 
Ihruugh the centre of the city. Tlie stream Is confined 
within granite walls, which form a scries of excellent 
quays, along which there I* on each side of the filer 
a clc.ar foottt.ay, from Carlisle Bridge to King’* Rridge. 
Indeed, the IJficy has rather the appearance of a grand 
artifcial canal than a river. Rclwccn the quays and 
the houses Is, on cacli side of the river, a wide road¬ 
way. Thus, there !s here a fc.ature which no other 
city in the kingdom possesses—a broad open thorough¬ 
fare, llircc miles long, with a fine river flowing through 
llie midst, and many well-built, and some noble struc¬ 
tures along the side*. Kot only should it hi an orna¬ 
ment to the city, but, ns It is a tidal stream, it ought 
also to contribute lo its salubrity. Very far otherwise 
must it be,—as every one knoxvs who has spent a 
summer's day la Dublin. Into tbc Liffcy the sesvcragc 
of the city Is lurried ; and as when the tide ebbs the 
bed of the river is left exposed, the most unwholesome 
trapotirs ascend and impregnate the entire vicinity. 
How the citizens can endure so pestiferous o stench 
(s inconceivable. Every one admits and lameuU the 
evil 5 but you arc told that lio system Of flushing the 
river h.as yet been suggested which promises to be 
successful, and therefore—patience. 

Thu lower part of tiic fiver is devoted lo conimerce. 
Along the quays ships of large size are moored, chiefly 
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emigrant and other vessels which trade to America and 
the colonics; colliers and coasting craft. But there is 
nho a sprinhling of foreign ships. On both sides of 
the river there arc docks; those by the Custom-house 
and those of the Grand Cmal, arc extensive, but there 
are very few vessels in them. From nearly all the 
ships lying out, and loading and discharging their 
cargoes in the not very wide river, the quays arc very 
crowded, and there appears to he much more commerce 
than there probably is : but the shipping trade has the 
appoanmcc of activity. It U, by the \vay, a curious 
f’ght just now to see the eager swarms that surround 
the emigrant (^fnccs on Eden Quay. 

On the north hank, a short distance hclow Carlisle 
Bridge, is the (ht^lom-IIousc,— an isolated building, 
of far liighcr architectural rank than its London nnme- 
fokc, and probably than any oUicr of the kind in the 
world. It was commenced in 1781, and completed in 
17D1, at n cost of above lialf a million sterling, 'flic 
architect rvas James (tandon. It h »17a feet in length, 
and 20f> feet in depth. AH the four fronts arc highly ' 
rnriched; Imt the chief front is, of course, that which 
farts the river. (Cut, No, H.) The river front consists 
of a etntTC and wiag%with an advanced letrastyle por- | 
lico of the Doric order. The tympanum contains a has- I 
ndief, TcprcvMiting ihc Union uf England atul Ireland, i 
On tl-« auic arc itilucs of Nrpturm, IHenty, Industry* | 


-noT sr., uruMx. 

and *Mercury, A noble cupola rises to tlic height of 125 
feet, and is surmounted b}^ a colossal figure of Hope. 
The north front is scarcely inferior to the southern, 
i though less ornamented ; on the attic above the portico 
are statues of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The 
I interior is also admirable: the gi*cat room, especially, 

I is a very handsome apartment. But this magnificent 
building is on far loo colossal a scale for the Customs 
of Dublin ; indeed, of late, it has been found to afford 
ample room for the ofliccs of the Commissioners of 
Excise, of Stamps, and of Records ; of the Board of 
Works, the Poor-Law Commissioners, Army-Pay, aval 
several other Government Boards; and tlicn verge 
enough for Geological and, we believe, otlicr museums 
—in short, it is now something like w’lmt Somerset 
House would bo, if one could fancy that edifice removed 
to Thames Street and incorporated with the Custom- 
House. 

Towards the other end of the quays, just above 
Richmond Bridge, is another of the buildings v/bich 
add so much to the grandeur of the city—the Four 
Courts. Our engraving (Cut, No. 4,) %vill terve to 
show its general .appearance and save the necessity of 
I description, for which we are becoming somewhat 
I straitened in space. The Four Courts were commenced 
[ in 1780, from a design by Cooley, the nrchitf^ct of the 
R<n‘al Exchange; but he dying while tin’ vork'i veie 
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in progress, ihe completion was entrusted to Gandon, 
wbo made aome alterations in tlie design. Within these 
ew years there hare been considerable additions made 
to the original pile. The enUre structure is very large 
It having to afford accommodation for the courts of 
aw, and offices connected with them. The grand front 
extends along King’s Quay for nearly 500 feet. The 
central building, which contains the four courts of 
ancery. Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, nnd Ex- 
e ^quer, has a very beautiful portico of six Corinthian 
CO umns, with statues of Moses on the apex, and 
n4>ce and Mercy on the extremities of the pediment; 
ascends the large nnd graceful dome. Alto* 
’* generally considered to be one of the 
Dubr important buildings in 


e interior of it must not ho overlooked, if th 
rMger he so fortunate as to spend a morning i 
f/.?? I”"* circular ha' 

I»eautiful one), instead of heating the soi 
GuiuT on entering Westminster c 

. 1 , * half-stunned by a confusion of voice 

I . a "OW 

ini.r. Stock Exchange. In the passage 

women and boys are hawking tapes, an 
and hiuds of small wares that lawyers need 

w es> and pies, and fruit, and almost every variet 


of refreshment that lawyers or suitors could manage 
to swallow amid such a tumult. Within, there is a 
perfect army of barristers, whether briefless or briefed, 
all as merry as grigs, cracking jokes on the right and 
left with learned brothers or unlearned clients, or 
assembled around some famous wag who is keeping 
them in a constant roar of laughter. The attorneys, and 
witnesses, nnd lookers-on, all appear bent on mirth, and 
laugh and talk with heart and voice heartily. Gravity 
seems by common consent banished from the outer court 
of Themis. In the inner temple, and in the presence 
of *my lord,' there is of course something more of 
quiet and seriousness. If * Counsellor Butt,’ or some 
other favourite be addressing the bench and jury, there 
is silence deep enough; hut if an unlucky witness is 
‘ tabled,* you are almost sure of some amusement. An 
Irish barrister seems to adopt a much more ‘free and 
easy’ style in examining a witness than an English 
one, and poor Pat, falling into the same familiar vein, 
is certain to be led into some ludicrous mistake, or 
contradiction, or strange absurdity. It is quite curions 
to observe the eagerness with which the auditors—^and 
the courts appear to be a favourite lounging-place with 
idlers, of whom there are never wanting plenty in 
Dublin—watch the progress of the questioning, and 
the delight with which they catch at a blunder or a 
bit of humour; there is a roar on the instant. Cer* 
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tainly, although wit or humour.is wanting, there is no 
want of appreciation of it among the lower classes of 
Irishmen ; and though always ready to make a hull 
or a blunder himself, Pat is ever the first to note it in 
another. 

But we shall never get through Dublin at this rate. 
There is another building connected with law, the King's 
Inns, which is worth visiting, though it is some distance 
off and rather out of the way. In going to it from the 
Courts you pass through a corner of a locality that 
rivals St. Kevins in poverty and squalor. Some of the 
dismal cellars in which the wretchedest of the popula¬ 
tion are here congregated—and which are let in nightly 
lodgings—are, if possible, worse than those in Liver¬ 
pool, 'and like them they are the nursing-places of fever 
and of crime. It is terrible to look into some of these 
filthy dens, and startling to see the poor creatures Ayho 
inhabit them. Those who visit Dublin for pleasure 
will not visit these places—it is not desirable pr fitting 
that they should; but it is well that their existence 
should be knp^p, thqj:, if possible, something may he 
done fpr era^ipatipp. Ipstead of turning westward 
through this district, we proceed pprthwards, and soon 
come to the Linen Hp]|, a huildipg wlpph de^ervps a 
moment’s attepliop. It is an immense pile of six layge 
courts, and contains 675 apartipcnts. It y^as erected 
at a period when Dublin was the emporium of the Irish 
linen trade : now that trade is almost wholly transferred 
to Belfast, and the Hall is comparatively deserted. The 
King s Inns are just beyond the Linen Hall. Though 
the only inns of law in Dublin, they occupy a situa¬ 
tion almost ‘ out of town,’ and wear a very secluded 
air. The building is a large and very pleasing one, 
and if not so striking as some others in the city, it 
exhibits much richness of effect, especially in the chief 
front. The hall is a very handsome room. Close by 
the Inns is the station of the Llullingar Railway; and 
not far distant is St. Mary’s Church; both interesting 
buildings, and with those we have just described, amply 
sufficient to repay a walk to this end of the city. 
St. Anne’s Church is a modern Gothic structure, rather 
meagre and incorrect in the details, hut of very pleasing 
appearance at a little distance, owing to the picturesque 
way in which the many light pinnacles and the lofty 
slender spire group together. 

The most striking recent additions to the architecture 
of Dublin are the railway stations—and they are quite 
worthy of the high character of the civic buildings. This 
Mullingar, or Midland Great Western Railway Station, 
is a very striking structure. The long Ionic arcade 
which has just been completed, is an exceedingly chaste 
design : it is constructed of a choice.kind of mountain 
granite, which adds much to the effect. From this 
station there is a good view of the city. The terminus 
of the Drogheda Railway, close by the Custom House, 
is in the Italian Palazzo style, with a lofty central 
tower; it is a graceful building, hut hardly so appro¬ 
priate or characteristic as the others. The principal front 
is of Wicklow granite. The terminus of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway has no architectural pretensions. 


But the handsomest railway terminus that we have seen 
in any part of tlie° kingdom is that of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, near King’s Bridge. This is the 
railway that we hope to conduct our readers along, on 
the way to Killarney, in our next Part. The station is 
a very large building, of the Italo-Corinthian order; 
the facade is highly-enriched, and the style is carried 
out in the iouUensemhle and in the details with excellent 
taste. It is constructed eqUv^ly beautiful Wick¬ 

low mountain granite, exquisitely wrought and dressed; 
a material which, now it is quite fresh and clean, has 
quite a brilliant effect when seen under a bright sun. 

Not far from this station is one of those excellent 
institutio^ns which are sp nurnepus in Dublin. This one 
is the Royal Hospital, which stands on the site of an 
ancient priory of thp Knights Templars. The Hospital 
is a noble building, erected from a design by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. Another edifice in this neighbourhood, 
though of no great elegance, will be regarded with 
interest when its name is mentioned—it is St. Pa'trick’s, 
or, as it is more commonly called, Swift’s Hospital, the 
institution which Swift, apparently with a painful fore¬ 
boding of his own fearful malady, founded and endowed 
for the reception of lunatics and idiots :—he gave, as he 
said, with a levity tj^at appears to have been put on 
to conceal the keenness of his feelings on the subject: 

“ He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools or mad. 

And showed, by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so mnch.” 

Considerable additions have been made to the founda¬ 
tion ; and there is now provision for 170 patients, 
about a third of whom are admitted and maintained 
gratuitously. The condition and management of the 
Institution are said to be admirable. If we had space, 
we might mention other charitable institutions ; as it 
is, we can only say that they are very numerous, and 
of almost every kind, in Dublin, and many of them 
are on a large and liberal scale. The charity of the 
inhabitants of Dublin has always been munificent; 
and it is exercised as well privately as through public 
institutions. 

It would be a great oversight to omit to mention the 
squares of Dublin; hut we can only mention them. 
The chief is St. Stephen’s Green—the largest square 
in Europe. It is an English mile in circuit. The 
central area is laid out and planted. The houses 
around are large and lofty: many of them “are noble 
mansions. Among the most noteworthy are the resi¬ 
dences of the Archbishop of Dublin and of the Lord 
Chancellor; the United Service Club ; and the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons. Next in size to St. Stephen’s is 
Merrion Square; which is, however, only about half 
as large. The houses here are uniform in appearance, 
spacious, and lofty. On the south side may be ob¬ 
served one of the largest houses in the square, now 
closed, dirty, and forsaken; an escutcheon is fixed 
against the first floor; a notice that this house is to 
let appears in tlic window. This neglected mansion 
was the town residence of Daniel O'Connell; its appear- 
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ance typifi« «>f ‘l« 

old majfer fca* ^llfn. It remind* us of the lath^aml- 
plaster buildtnfr on Hurph Quay, near Carlisle IlriJse, 
aoUeeable for a snmtwhat tawdry-loohlng ftonl, Con* 
ciliation Hall; which, like the mansion of the Liberator, 
is shut up and unheeded. St. Stephen'* Orecn and 
Jlerrion Sqnarc arc close to each other, and only a 
short distance from College Crccn. There arc four or 
fire more fqnarci of considerable lire, h«i not near 
so large as these, and not requiring any further potiec 
from us. 

Indeed, we hare no time notr to notice anything 
else in the city. The bridges, the barracks, and other 
necessary as well as crnanscntal itructurei, must all 
pits usdescribed; so must the Theatres, the Mnilc 
Halls, the Ilotunda, the Gardens, and other places 
devoted to pleasure. It will be enough to remark, in 
concluding ibis hasty glance over Dublin, that we haYC 
mcTflj mentioned a few of the objects to be seen in it, 
and indicated a few of its peculiar!lies. Hardly another 
city could be found where three or four slays might he 
marc profitably or pleasantly employed. There is, as 
eren oar rough notice will have shown, lufliclcnt to 
repay the rcsearchci of *ny one, whatever may be hit 
particular tastes, at least for a slay or two: and be will 
be hard to please if be does not find lufiieienl amiise- 
ment or occupation for his ttcnltigt. We have sup¬ 
posed the visitor to be a stranger, and hli abode an 
hotel; it cannot be necessary to add, that if he have 
friends there, or any tntrtKluctlani, any time he can 
spend in the city will pass right cheerfully t-for Dublin 
hospitalhy is prorerbial.* 


Tut CsriRoxi or Dublik. 

The environs of Dublin are, in parti, very beautiful 
y meani of the dinerent railways the more celebrate 
spots within a few miles of the city may be caiil 
•YJCied. Oar fint stroll shall bo westssnrd—we ca 
setnrn by the (rain. I’hanlx Park adjoint the city 
IS at once an ornamtnl to it and a most imiwitai 
*ne t to the inhabitants. It occupies an area of ion 
*3 teen hundred acres, and is nearly seven miles i 
nnW™ largest and fine 

kingdom. The surface it in placi 
pretty we 

eitpfi •' though an open space it left luilicientl 
Dart ou the grandest scale. In th 

haiiit.** ^ Lieutenant’s Lodge—a large ar 

with a considerable domain attachci 
W^ii. * ^ ts the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. T1 
ohi«t”f Testimonial, which is so noticeable t 
at Bn «city and suhiirhs, stands in this pari 
^ great distance from the entrance. It is a pla 

hshed^lLii^Pt.™ Dublin will find the hand-book pu 
couTeni/Br , it, Environ,/ 

Notices On rtl' guide. We compared many of i 

have bi.»« found them to be veiy faithful: ai 

‘hetch. indebted to it in drawing up tl 


hut massive granite obelisk, mounted on a pedestal, 
which is raised on an elevated platform: the height of 
the obelisk is 205 feet. On the sides of the obelisk, 
from base to summit, arc Inscribed the \ictorlcs of the 
duke J the sides of the pedestal are intended to have 
bassi-rcHcvl of the chief battles. A lofty insulated 
pedestal in front is intended to bear an equestrian 
statue. Tiie Duke of Wellington, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was bom in Dublin; and the citizens, proud 
of their fellow-townsman, erected this testimonial, in 
honour of him, at a cost of £20,000, which sum was 
railed by n public subscription. From the mound on 
which the Testimonial stands a remarkably good view 
of the city it obtained. Kcarly nil the principal build¬ 
ings arc visible, and the open country is seen beyond. 
A similar, but rather more extensive, view is that from 
the eminence just beyond, on which stands the military' 
Magazine known as ^YhaTlon’t Folly, and which Swift 
made the subject of one of his latest epigrams: 

'* llchold t proof of Iriih sense ! 

Here Inih wit is iceni 
When nothing's left that’s worth defence, 

"Wc build a magtimc.** 

It is the kind of wit of which there has been too much 
in Ireland. While speaking of the general view of 
Ireland wo may mention that the most extensive pro¬ 
spect (though more distant than this) is to be seen 
from Duniink Hill, about three mites north-west of 
Dublin : it embraces not merely the city, but the 
noble bay of Dublin and the heights of Killincy. 
Tlierc it a road across the park, which leads by 
Observatory Gate to Dun sink Hill: the Observatory 
is on the hill. We must just mention, before leaving, 
that the gardens and menagerie of the Zoological 
Society arc in riicrnix Park. 

Quilting the Ikatk by Knockmaroon Gate you come 
upon the Liffcy, where flowing along a narrow but rich 
valley it is quite a jiicturesquc stream. On either hand 
the hanks form lofiy uplands; those on the south arc 
clothed with luxuriant foliage. Forwards are seen the 
heights of Woodland, the beautiful demesne of Colonel 
While. The northern slopes arc for above a couple of 
miles entirely covered uith plantations of strawberries; 
from them the city is supplied, but all (ho fruit is not 
sent into the city. The Strawberry Reds, as the whole 
tract is called, are one of the notable places of the 
vicinity of Dublin. During the season this is a favourite 
resort of holiday-makers, for whose accommodation 
there is a number of permanent spirit and refreshment 
huts built along the toad-side. But Sunday is the day 
on which the Strawberry Beds are chiefly visited; and 
in fact there is a * strawberry fair ’ held here every 
Sunday afternoon during the whole of the strawbeny 
season, and for some time after the fruit has disap¬ 
peared—indeed it is continued till Donnyhrook fair, 
(August 20), which famous festival terminates the sum¬ 
mer holidays in Dublin county. It is worth while for 
one observant of popular habits tq come here for ojice, 
in order to obtain a notion of Pat’s style pf enjoyment. 

I Besides Uie permanent houses, there arc erected for the 
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occasion numerous booths, with painted signs, such as 
‘ the King of the Brook,' ‘ the Old Harp,' &c.; flags are 
suspended from some, and the entrances are decorated 
with evergreens. From three in the afternoon—^when 
the business of the day, confession, and perhaps ‘ a 
burying' or two, have been duly attended to — the 
‘boys* begin to flock hither, and continue to do so 
more and more till the close of day. The fun does not 
fairly commence till about six or seven o'clock. Then 
every booth is crowded; and the road is thronged with 
a noisy multitude. The day’s supply of strawberries is 
by this time exhausted, but potheen and porter make 
amends, and are in sufficient demand. At the further 
end of each booth boards are laid down for dancing on, 
and fiddlers or pipers are provided. Dancing begins 
early, and is prosecuted vigorously. On the boards 
Pat is in all his glory—especially if he have a pretty 
partner; and it is quite surprising to see what neat¬ 
looking lasses attend these places: many of them are 
pretty, quiet, modest girls, and neat and trim in their 
dresses, yet they will be dancing along with sottish 
dirty fellows, who have not a sound garment upon 
them;—but generally the Irish girls are much superior 
to the men of the same rank. The Irish dance is some¬ 
thing national. An Irishman seems by dancing to work 
himself into a state of excitement much as an Indian 
does. As he 'warms the dance quickens, till Pat grows 
half delirious—of course, that is, if he has had a due 
allowance of whiskey. The fiddlers ply their elbows as 
quick as grasshoppers, but are quite unable to keep 
time with the washes of the dancers, who seek to quicken 
them by some sufficiently odd expressions. “ Arrah 
then move faster wid you, darling,”—“ Go it, my boy, 
go it, more power to you: Och then get along if you 
love me : Och now' go it, Dan—go it like blazes, and 
may the Almighty favour you!”—W'ere some of the 
exclamations we noted. 

Outside the booths there is a noisy crowd, composed 
of every variety of‘the finest pisantry.* Irish joking 
abounds, and the visitor must put up with his share 
of it. At every turn in the road may be seen an eager 
group clustered round a keen-looking rascal, who is 
sitting on the ground wdth a board on his knees, upon 
which a leather thong is coiled, while he is challenging 
one and another to try his luck. It is the old English 
game of ‘ pricking the girdle,* but it holds the 
place at Irish fairs and races of the English pea-and- 
thimble game : it is just as deceptive and as fraudulent, 
but the stakes are commonly pence instead of half- 
crowms. The game seems ahvays to find plenty of 
players. But not the least curious part of the spectacle 
is the vast number of beggars who are assembled. As 
very few' ‘respectable* people go to these strawberry 
fairs, it is evident that the ordinary frolicers must give 
alms plentifully to attract so many mendicants: and a 
close look at the peasantry in any part of Ireland will 
evince that this is one of the causes of the overwhelming 
amount of mendicancy. The poorest wall give if he 
have anything to give—and receive if he have not. 
Mendicancy is not looked on as degrading: even those 


who would themselves rather suffer than beg, are quite 
ready to bestow on the beggar while they possibly can. 

Of course Pat cannot jig and tipple potheen without 
exhibiting as the result a little superfluous liveliness ; 
but on the whole there does not seem to be very much 
quarrelling at these strawberry fairs, though there is a 
good deal of noise. Of shillelagh-work we saw little, ’ 
and w'ere told that there is seldom much nowr. Once 
these fairs were somewhat ‘ riotous assemblages ;* but 
that section of Young Ireland which attends them has 
grown pacific—is tired, it may be, of physical-force 
doctrines—or overaw'ed perchance by the number of 
policemen about. Be the cause what it may, the straw¬ 
berry fairs are now pretty orderly ; the police, too, clear 
out all the booths at half-past nine. But they cannot 
be visited without it being seen that they are a great 
evil: and it is impossible to loiter about at one for a few 
hours, without the feeling being deeply impressed on the 
mind that the reckless improvident habits of the lower 
classes of Irishmen are in truth almost more than a 
‘ second nature,* and that the task of elevating their 
moral as W'ell as physical condition is a most difficult 
one—a feeling, by the way, winch everything that is 
seen of them in country as well as in town,’ at home or 
abroad, only serves to intensify. Yet this is the task 
that every Irishman seems emphatically called on now to 
address himself to with heart and soul. An entire social 
regeneration is the thing needed;—a mighty labour, 
and not to be Accomplished by talking or fighting ! 

Continuing along the river-side by Woodlands, Lucan 
is soon reached. The whole of this part is extremely/ 
pleasant, and will afford much to interest those who 
have time sufficient to wander awhile about. The 
beautiful grounds of Woodlands, and those of Lucan 
House, in which are some ruins of a castle, are open to 
the stranger. Leixlip, a couple of miles further, is a 
decayed town, slovenly-looking, but picturesque: around 
it there is much fine scenery, and in the neighbourhood 
are many objects of interest. The chief attraction is 
the waterfall, or rather rapid, known as the Salmon 
Leap. In a fine ravine, the Liffey rushes over a ledge 
of bold black rocks, and then forces its way among 
massive detached fragments, that lie scattered along its 
bed. Leixlip Castle, which stands on the southern 
bank of the Liffey, is an ancient edifice, and forms with 
the foaming river a fine picture. About four miles from 
Leixlip is a place familiar by name to every one— 
Maynootb College. We have not seen it, and believe 
that in itself there is not much to he seen, as the build¬ 
ings are quite unornamental. But on the way there is 
some very fine scenery : Carton, the extensive demesne 
of the Duke of Leinster, is especially celebrated. If the 
stranger visit Maynooth, he can return to Dublin by 
the Mullingar Railway: if he direct his steps south¬ 
wards, he can return by tbe Great Southern and Western 
line. The nearest station from Leixlip on this line is 
at Celbridge, not far from which is Marley Ahhey-“Or, 
as it is now called, Celbridge Abbey—where resided 
the unhappy Miss Vanhomrigh, Soft's Vanessa. In the 
grounds are still pointed out some of the laurels whic i 
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fint tfstion from DuWin ca iHi* Dfcsl S«ul!> ^Vfjlcm 
HaiJray » «t Clondalltn, a D’** mtalnty i^ouU 
beriifted; it i* aUot flic nilfi fft»fa tijo riljr. TI;c 
aata# of l^o totm I* dfrirri! from that of a churtJi, 
attain lX>l«!n, wiicii i* »»»'! I« founJctl 

Irre by St. Mwiitti 0 ariy In tbc icrfalli «ntury. Cion- 
dalVin waf oncf a bUbop*« %ef. Of it* mnnaiicry only 
a few tracr* of ibe w»U* Jhi! llifre it 

beret very »^n:ea of tbst nttioui Iijib rllflee 

lie RooadTower. Tlili one b»« * ntler pettilUrliitc- 
irtct,ia<! it it crowned wiili a tonlral lOof. It {« aViul 
nretyfrtlLi/jb.tnd fifteen fect In diameter; lliccnlranct 
it ebfittt tea feet from tic pround. The interior may lx* 
acerded ty treact of tteyr, wiicb bate been fixed for 
tic j-urpote. Wf need r.nt itay to ytirtle oter the 
yafpoiet cf lietc benJirpt, at wr tbtU bate afintber 
cyportaclty of ij'eaiinp of ibetn. Tbc tillage of CI*n* 
diiiin it a decent lri»5i tljlape: «Itb a pri»!i ebwTcb, 
Catinlic chapel, ncntttrry, and national Klfaol. In 
the nelpibcrttilotd arc extemite llmrticne qnaniet. 

0.1 tl,c Kcrtitra tide of tl e city, and only atmot two 
EiUcf floo It, ii tic frtlcdrd, Kalf-dreaynl tllltpe of 
Glnaftb—intetrtCnp fiwm h» attoriuiont, and worili 
tiiidrj ca it* own acccutu Tt-e tllltpc liri partly 
h tic Talley ef tic Telia, whence (t cllnbi op (Hat- 
rcTta Iini. In the ralley on tie toulli tide cf tbc 
rirerii lie Bolaslc Oirden cf tbc Pailln Hoyil Society, 
titne thirty terrt la extent, carictl In larfaee, ard adtnU 
nlly atranptd and itocVcd. Tl.e ron*erT»tory and bol- 
iocin laic a £ne dtiptay of cxcUct; and cn tbc laVc 
tiere it a pod colIe^on cf a^^oitlc plar.tt. In ilili 
farfta it tie Loom In wblcli TieVell lie poet dwelt 
dumij bit abode in Ireland. Addiwn tea* a frcfjnenl 
tmior; and tere, at at Oxfanl and Kton and tome other 
r’actt, lU farottritc wall In tbe prowndt it pointed 
oat, and it atill called * Addlton'a Wall.* Ttclell'a 
battle U now tbe midene# of lie I’lofciirr of Botany. 
A boste on Uic bigber pnjdnd of (IlaincTin It that in 
«iieb Dr, pchny, Swlft’i friend, dwell. Swift tpent 
api^dealofliittJineatDelfillc Home; and Additon, 
ieridan, and Pamtll, arc among tbc otber celebrated 
perioti wbo number of Dr, Dclany’a 

S“ettt. Gbinetin Houie it tbc rrttdcnce of the 
iiiopcf Kiidarc. Trom lie hrlghta ibcre are tome 
fin* tjewi, cipeehlly oicr Dublin. 

long tie Hue of the Drogheda Hallway, or north* 
•« tome noticeable loealitlet. On the 
p, ’ 'l*nno, the hand tome mantlon of the lltrl of 
*e emont. In the poundi la the Catino, a rninlature 
0 temple, deiiped by Sit nobert Chamber!, and 
«”«tnicted in a lery cottly ityle. In it the Earl used 
and** company with Grattan, Hood, Cuirnn, 

fwi * • Irithmen cf hii day. Clontarf 

f*”' *tolion) Is n apot famoui in Iriih 
of Ir^* 1 ” It wai that Brian Uoroimhe, the Alfred 
the n* You rcmemlier the gloriri of Brian 

o„. fougbt, on Good Friday, 1014, hit latt 

Maelm*^^****^ battle with the Danct under Sitrla, 
Ota, lie tobordinate king of Leinster, had 


joined with the enemy; tut Brian pained a glorious 
Tictory orer their combined forcci. Brian and his son 
Murogh Imth fell in the b.itUc, and a peat number 
of Ihclr nobles with them, but the tictory was per¬ 
fect. Clontarf it a modern Gothic cattle of mingled 
ityleai it itandi on the alto of an ancient one, and is 
WlcTcd to indicate the battle-dthl. Tlie cattle it, 
from It* poiitlon, a itriklng object in the landtcapc, 
and command* a wide and Ircautiful protpcct. There 
it fine iccnrry here, along the ihore, looking over the 
bay; but we tnutl proceed to another famout place— 
'the big Hi!! of Itowih.* “Tlie peninsula of Ilowtii, 
or, e* it it penerally termed, the Hill of Howth, is 
one of the mott remarkable features in the vicinity of 
Dublin. It form* the northern entrance to Dublin 
Bay, it about three tnilrt in length by two in breadth, 
and lift* it* loeVy tummil 501 feet above the level of 
the eKran.**—(/Varcf.) The surface It greatly dlicr- 
liflrd; and from variout parti of It are many moat 
pielurrt<iur prwjwcU of the coast and country beyond. 
Etpccialiy f.ne it the view of Dublin, with the sjilcndid 
B.iy and tbe ntiiary of the LifTey in front, and the 
Dublin Hill* In tbe diilance. From the norlbem 
*lop<* the little iiland railed Ireland'* Eye it teen to 
great adeantage, as well at tbe tout toward* Malahidc; 
while from the tonpe of land on which the Baily 
Itghthotiie itandt are obtained some moit striking 
view* of the wild and precipitous rocka in which the 
promontory tenninatet seaward. In the little vilbige 
of Howth there are some vetligci of an old abbey. 
Howth Castle, dote hy, it the seat of the Earls of 
Howth; only ft tower rcmalni of the original cattle. 
Howth Harbour wa* constructed from the design* of 
Bennie : It wat commenced in 1607, and completed in 
1632, at a coil of above £120,000, It was Intended 
for a liarbourof refuge, and for the mail-packct station; 
hut in conierjucnce of Its itlting-up, and the accumu¬ 
lation of land at its mouth, it it not available for cither 
purpoie, and is, in fact, nearly useless. As may be 
*up|>oted, from its peculiar and characteristic heanty^, 
the Hill of Howtli it a favourite resort of the citizens. 
Holiday parties are conttantly made to it, and there 
are good hotels, and ordinary tea-gardens, where all 
may disport themiclvci according as their tastes or 
pockets prompt them. In the summer, a tleamcr 
makes dally cxcunlons from Dublin; and this is a 
very pleatant way of reaching Howth. The sail down 
the Liffcy and along the Bay is a dcllglitful one. 

If the visitor have time, he might continue along 
the coast by the Strand and Portmarnock to Malahidc. 
Or Mnlahide may ho reached at once by the railway; 
ilalahide itation is nine miles from Dublin. The chief 
attraction is the Castle, a large and magnificent though 
somewhat incongruous pile, the scat of the Uolbots, 
to whom the demesne was granted hy Edward IV, 
Some portions of the building are ancient; hut the 
greater part is modern. The interior is both splendid 
and interesting, and U contains some good pictures: 

It is permitted to bo seen on any day hut Sunday. 
Close by it Is a ruined church ; the grounds are very 
u 
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niccl 5 n« w»* t» 

UW/ Ttf Kta^ of PalUy •^a i:wp<Tor of iJir 
JfofHsf i»fl* a«V^^ h the imtrtrmrnt nf KJ* fOinl 
by t ftitne nHu?tr» aa #rfhhf«h'’;* cf ID^hry, nn 
adminJ, « ffrml, aai fthrf irtnltrcn and efl-etr* 
f«lf»;a«tjfa\ citH, and tiiiljjAty. Il.e tlalbn %3» 
conJurled with due »>!eRjn!ty, assJ after thf rorunatlnji 
a rennen »i« frfachfd by the auhhtth *p j the iiltole 
tTiir Wit earned U.Nagh with mwrli rrlUh, It apprart 
tabiTf been ijn^e iafl> an annusj reader the r>.>cVncy« 
cf Pahlh at wa» IndgJ^ri In by l!.e fiKbrry* of 
liordon In the rUetbn ©f t’-tlr * Slaypr r-f Oarratl j’ 
t’>e thief diCerrrrt* If'rp that •l.Tl'’ the I/ftnd.tncri 
were ccnlent ttUh l'**' Ddbelan*, loftier 

in tbt'r toli'r.*, weeJJ fcjtc a nai'arris. Put ll.rlr 
aaslilirn wai llt'r rain. T^e Ffreranscnl rf t’sf 
Kirj tf the clhrr i»hrd l>craTe •larT'esl at the Ir.rr are 
cf tlfir egnsVer. an! lupprrft'd t!-e i.'fc!u Tite 
Ktejef Dilkey «*% cneijHVtd aVlrate, an I the 

Kirj of repU"^d rd/nsed ah-re, Diltey Itlsnd wai 

tilta jyjueiiha af by the psitlih lortrrTjpn, en<J It 
ttni oercp’rtl by a JJritlih ptniat ©r Ihite of 

th- —rl 0 ore Itt cnly ir.hilManli. 

Now let ©I d>1i ihj* LIU: It pi\e mi. a 
pfetir-aiweMneoierlhea^s.and it irensi #» ihaygb 
d 61 a rhmfsl wdr-.n e e-j 0 ,e »ymwU. 
Wt «ul rt; IhirfT Ij the nay, Vr^ns the rew Ir.rh. 
acd-eortu ne-k a'-ont the *bswfr tl-s;'©* we plsdlr 
«»ape. Tbf riKc cf yo’-ief \ »» lubsn a 

»53ad. n'trt nth rf blue iVtn, asd Arrs. 

c*M refalli locb (a-dfi, d.jl nr r'utl 

•roH it, lot the mbty betivi (Jii-nidaflU I/'l bhirento 
be u-iftB. NcrwItUennwpo In lo=\ after the quirrSn 
wt-fh isn-lied the pndlc fir the conitrMetion of yon 
*• -car. Killsney Mill {i arottb aieerdinjt. hVe at© rot 
fW »'«te the ft~3t but We bavc a ptoipert 

"A trijat lead c* fjj.ry we were a tbouiatisl. How 
J“«s. J (tnn ihfi l.tfj;ht it that plonVai Dublin Pay ! 

oat. i.ar(li eat r.ajf»tieally Jn tlse urcne octan, and 
hom It the * 


Ta-yiD^r cosit iwrept round in a iplenJid 


^^0 to the laif cf tijp j^ijj pjj *c are Handin'*. 

dtih arrott the dirk blue water ai 
In tl pentiy cet it. White lall* plitter 

i*.ta>5T another dark hull tnarei 

•siokf^ I*-'****’? behind it a itrram of yellow 

iroiltn- i” . * tili-mailed cmlprant ihln it 

tnanr iT *^ the Pay, beorinp with it how 

dnationi^* i*”^ f"r»—bll^liled proipecto, TDunp Itna. 
d toft . another way. Here li a view 

d<nieirei"h "coded thsper, of rich 

*Wm cultivated flddi. cnouph to 

t«m rortJ.i "S’*"' 

fin* Killir It ** ** another beatiteoui lecne orer this 
* cQunttv? ^a • inland acrors 

‘ntetlel„u Mountain, of Wicklosr~a 

I-«t itt .wA* bare been rnmhUntr over. 


* away. 


Ther "tCKtow. 

are many other ipots Jn the Inimediatc aiclnity 


of Dublin wjiitbrr we ml^ht conduct the reader, but we 
Jr me them until Sted, for we it arc lUiyed already to 
loop B« to Irate but too little lime for a mfllcirnt exa¬ 
mination cf the bfaulie, of Wicklow, Wc »haU pa« 
tbroujh the tnon* celebrated part* of thU bc.aut]rul 
county witbeut niucb repirsl to tbe onler of ibc ruii'e, 
takinp the leural ipoti t, wc ran tnett readily reach 
them In a c.irde*» ramble at a little diatance from the 
coail to Arklow, and thence lock hy the tnountamt 
which rmipy the ttsidJle of the county. A, there is 
ro railway in Wirklow, It tnay not be ami,, to tay a 
few word, a, tf> the mean, of contcyance. Of course 
the belt way to ,te a dlitn'ct ,uch a, thi, I, to it.alk 
otcr It; nmch of U cannot he well teen in any other 
way. Alonp the main line, cf road there arc a pood 
many oirbe, and ram, which run at aery low fare,, 
and are icii ire able eicn to the pcdcitiian, in cniblinp 
1 im to prt 01 cr lome of lho,e uninlemtinp or dreary 
♦pace, wl.icK inter,ene between tbe naorc important 
p< l'•t^. AH, cr nrarly all, tlse Wicklow and Wexford 
©nssrcjancei po fntm one ofUrt in Dublin, and h will 
be wrll to call at thi, cnice, which i, siiinteil in Harry 
Sirrri. to learn the line, of route, and the time*, which 
at© firt^umtly h-inp altered. Py a little contritanc©, 
and wiihout mich rxpenae, thee Tchiclc, will enable 
any cur whoie lime i, limStnl to two or three day*, to 
pm thTu«*b much of the mo»t bciutiful acenery. and 
to tiiit the mnit famou, ipott. It will only be nece,- 
♦,ty to Gx en two or three «uti«n, whet© ih© coacUea 
pits, itsd from them tlser© will be little dilTicuIty in 
rrarhij.^ the place, which are out of the coich-road, 
cither by wa'Unp or biriup a car. Car, arc kept at 
alusoil every iiin of any sire (and there I» iufiielcnt 
trade to lupport an Inn in almost all the larger toad- 
♦id# villxge,); they nr© let at lixpence or eiglltpcnco 
a mile, and there are few or ro turnpike,. Indeed the 
utual way of lecinp Wicklow ii by hiring car* from 
place to place j and there i, only the objection to it, 
O'at a great deal i, of necessity overlooked which I, 
tnotl characlcrUtic of the country and the Inhabitants. 


PR,T .SMi THE DanoLC. 

Pray ntust be our ,tirting-point. It is situated on the 
Pray river, which here divides the counties of Dublin 
and Wick tow, and, as it sUnds on both sides of the 
river, it belong. In part to each county; but Bray 
proper belong, to Wlcktow*. It i, about thirteen miles 
from Dublin. Pray, as the centre of n beautiful district, 
!, a place of great resort; and being but a abort dis- 
t-ince from the Be.i, it is also much frequented as a 
watering-place. The town itself is a long straggling 
one, consisting of a principal street, and several lesser 
atreels and fragments of streets diverging from it or 
connected with it—for it i, not very easy to explain 
the arr.mgcment of on Irhh country-town, even when 
like this it belongs to the more respectable class. The 
town is built on very irregular ground, the bouses ore 
onj thing but uniform, the church stands on a lofty 
bank, lifting its tower liigh above the rest of the build- 
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ings, hence its general appearance from a little distance 
is picturesque: as you ascend the river towards it, and 
it is seen backed by the Sugar-loaf Mountains, it is 
eminently so. Bray has little trade, less manufacture, 
and just the shadow of a fishery: but one way and 
another it is tolerably prosperous. It has a population 
of 3000 souls. In order to keep the visitors in good 
temper, the natives curb their own inclinations and keep 
it comparatively clean; and that there may be no cause 
of complaint left, it possesses one of the best hotels in 
all Ireland. 

Bray is the centre of one of the richest and loveliest 
districts on this side of the island. The natural features 
of the county too are not, as in too many other parts, 
disfigured by the frequent signs of the deep misery of 
those who dwell among them. It is as fair, and in 
appearance nearly as flourishing, as many of the happiest 
spots in England. All around are the mansions and 
demesnes of the nobility and gentry of the county, and 
the villas of the wealthier merchants and professional 
men of the metropolis. Many of these are celebrated 
on account of their owners, and many on their OAvn 
account. Nothing can well he more delightful than 
some of them, and it is a very pleasant way of spending 
a day to ride or stroll from one to another under good 
guidance. Among the more famous of them is Kil- 
ruddery—a noble mansion, belonging to the Earl of 
Meath, standing within a demesne of surpassing beauty, 
Kilruddery is a modern mansion of the Elizabethan 
style : not far off is Hollyhrook, a mansion of the 
Elizabethan age. Adjoining Kilruddery is the demesne 
of Bray Head, which is also worth visiting. The flne 
promontory of Bray Head., being some 800 feet above 
the sea, affords a splendid sea view, as well as one of 
much richness inland. On the other side are St. Valerie, 
the seat of Sir Philip Crompton, one of the most charm¬ 
ing places in Great Britain ; Old Connaught, where the 
wisest and wittiest of the present generation have 
delighted to assemble around the hospitable board of 
Lord Plunkett; and very many others which—are they 
not written in the Guide-books of the county ? If the 
stranger have time and inclination, he may visit some 
one or other of them, and he will generally find that 
the more beautiful grounds are freely opened to him. 

The lion of all this district is the Dargle, a spot to which 
almost every one who visits Dublin is carried, whatever 
other spot he left unvisited. The Dargle is only an 
abbreviation of its proper name, which is the Glen of 
the Dargle,—it being really a glen of somewhat over a 
mile in length, through which the river Dargle flows. 
Nature has indeed been lavish of her favours here. 
For the whole way the streamlet winds between lofty 
and precipitous rocks, whose sides are clad Avith the 
most luxuriant foliage. In places, the banks ascend to 
an altitude of above three hundred feet, and with the 
trees that bend forward from them towards the opposite 
sides, steep the deep abyss in an intensity of gloom that 
might well have suggested its native name of the 
Dark Glen. But then there are broad open dells, 
where the bright sun sends down its rays through the 


leafy screen and lights up the depths of the hollow, 
glancing hither and thither from rock to rock, just by 
a touch gilding one mossy fragment and casting its 
neighbour into a deeper shadow, making the water- 
breaks to glitter as with countless gems,—and in a 
word producing in that sunny spot a picture such as a 
fairy might have wrought, who, having been looking at 
one of Creswick’s paintings, was tempted to try how 
such another would appear if executed with Nature’s 
own materials. A good footway is carried through 
the glen along the summit of the north bank, which 
enables you to see it very conveniently; and at all the 
places where there are scenes of superior beauty or 
grandeur a seat is placed, an opening is cut, or some 
other such silent intimation given. From some of 
these stations the appearance of the glen is of exceed¬ 
ing beauty ; from some, too, there is much of a gloomy 
grandeur,—hut the general character of the glen is that 
of surpassing loveliness. One of tliese^ resting-places, 
where the hank is of the greatest height and steepness, 
is known as Lover’s Leap; a name it is said to have 

received from-: but we made a sort of promise not 

to be repeating these legends, and our fair readers will 
readily imagine for themselves the remainder of this 
one ; in which there are, of course, a gentle lady and a 
tender youth, love that does not run smooth, and a 
good deal more that we have forgotten, but which they 
will easily recall or invent. We make no doubt that 
their versions will he quite as veritable as those written 
in the books, or told by the guides,—no, not by the 
guides, for there is no guide attached to the place, and 
stranger guides are not permitted to enter the Dargle; 
a very excellent arrangement, by the way, for you are 
thus not merely left to wander about at will, hut saved 
from the intrusion of some nonsensical piece of informa¬ 
tion, or silly story, when you would be hearkening only 
to the voice of the woods and the waters,--and the 
song of the birds;—hut we are running off from the 
subject with which we commenced, and so we return 
to the Lover’s Leap. And now we are there again, 
just let us beg you to notice what a rich and charming 
view there is along the glen. The other principal 
station is known as Rock View,-and it has the advan¬ 
tage of not only yielding a beautiful prospect of the 
Darde, but also of the country above and beyond it. 
(Cut, No. 5.) 

The mansion of Powerscourt, with the beautiful 
demesne of which it is the centre, forms a conspicuous 
object in the mid-distance, while the lofty ridge of 
Kippure closes the prospect. But the Dargle is equally 
fine if viewed from below. There the stream, foaming 
along its stony channel, forms the central feature, and 
with the rocks and trees, with all their sombre shadows 
and rich colouring for their accompaniments, makes 
pictures such as poet or painter would in vain attempt 
to embody. 

The Dargle, as has been hinted, is private property 
and enclosed. The west bank belongs to Lord Powers¬ 
court, the* opposite to Mr. Grattan. Admission is 
always granted upon application at the lodges, at either 
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t,—Tin: . 


" • t b bftt ffttfTin;* ttl tlie lomhrm rt«!,— 

bolder and more 
proipeeti are finer. In 
tba to po rjbltc througli tbe Dargle, 

lot-* ^ lo Ro part of the way and return : 

e e o,ce >tiewi are lure to be Io»t If elllicr end be 
tiurcn. 

Important icat In tbli part 
order ®oly be lecn upon procuring an 

Jart* **'* VUcount Poweraeourt. It li a 

vnv T Wbtr plain building; the Interior ba* lome 
♦xten* “partmenta. The dcmeinc Is of great 

TbeteiV ^atled character and extreme beauty, 
Thai n P°wcr»courl extendi orcr 20,000 acre*, 

•ouiljorn**^ wiled the Deer Park, lying lome mllei 
and ii ‘V”®”*!®”* contain! lomc very grand iccncry, 
Wl L celebrated watcr- 

native, in «’ *’ 


«pper courie, the Olcniilorcane), wbicb, 


after a courie of lomc two or three mitci from it* inurce 
In Crocken Pond, here tbrowi iticlf over a rocky steep 
•ome three hundred feet high. After stonni. or when 
there if much water In the rircr, it must form a noble 
cataract; but sshen wc saw It there was very little 
water, and its grandeur sras much diminished. The 
Douce Mountain, which ii the highest of the mountains 
In Ibis neighbourhood, being 2381 feet above the sea, 
and which forms so conspicuous and imposing an object 
in the surrounding scenery, is often ascended from this 
waterfall. . , . 

Tinnahinch, Mr. Grattan’s scat, is the mansion whtcli 
was purchased for X.’JO.OOO by the Irish Porliament, and 
presented to the celebrated statesman Henry Grattwi, 
(tbe father of the present proprietor), "as a testimony, 
to borrow tbc words of the vote, “ of tlie national gra¬ 
titude for great national services.” It is a plain suL- 
itantlal mansion, but delightfully situated, and tl.e 
estate Is a very fine one. There are a couple of other 
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demesnes situated on tlie Dargle that are permitted to 
he seen, and are a good deal visited—Charlville, the 
seat of the Earl of Rathdown, and Bushy Park. 

Glen of the Downs ; Devil’s Glen. 

Again renewing our journey southwards from the 
Dargle, we soon reach the village of Kilinacanogc—a 
collection of poor and slovenly cabins, with a very large 
and showy new Union-house. Thence we pass the base 
of the isolated conical mountain called the Sugar Loaf. 
This mountain, which is 1051 feet above the sea, has 
received the epithet of Great, to distinguish it from the 
Little Sugar Loaf, 1120 feet high, which rises on the 
borders of Kilruddcry, some miles to the north of its 
greater namesake. Though neither of the mountains 
is much like a sugar-loaf (as sugar-loaves are made 
now-a-days), they are, as seen from some points, singu¬ 
larly like each other. The Great Sugar Loaf is a con¬ 
spicuous object over a wide range of country, from 
standing, as we said, quite isolated ; and hence, also, 
it commands a wide and splendid prospect from the 
summit. 

A little further and we enter another of the more 
famous of the many beautiful glens which distinguish, 
this county. - The Gleti of the Downs is an opening 
between two mountains of a very grand and romantic 
character. The ravine is a mile apd a half long,—a 
little streamlet brawls along the midst; the mountain 
sides rise abmptly, sometimes to a height of five or six 
hundred feet, the space between them varying from one 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet. The long mounr 
tain ridge on the right is called the Down Mountain, 
whence the glen has received the name. Beautiful as 
this glen is, it must once have been very much finer, 
A very good hut formal coach-road has been carried 
along the bottom ; and the hill-sides have been in parts 
disfigured by stiff regular plantations. In places, how¬ 
ever, the natural woods, or some that have assumed the 
character of natural woods, prevail, and, climbing about 
the rugged crags and slopes, produce a rich effect. The 
finest views of the Glen of the Downs from the road 
are in a northward direction, when the opening is filled 
by the peak of the Sugar Loaf Mountain, 

But the glen should also be seen from above. At the 
southern end of the left hank is Belle Vue, the seat of 
P. Latouche, Esq,, of whose demesne that side of the 
glen and the heights above form a part. Admission is 
readily granted to the grounds. From them there is a 
splendid view along the glen and over the country 
beyond. When the sun is sinking below the hills, and 
all the lower parts of the ravine are in the deepest 
shade, while the slanting rays are gilding the summits, 
and over a rich expanse, broken and bounded by the 
peaks of numerous mountains, the lengthening shadows 
are slowly stretching, and a thin hazy vapour is creep- 
'ing up the hollows, the whole scene puts on an air of 
grandeur and of beauty whose cliarm is irresistible. 

The village that is seen a little way out of tlie road 
on the left after quitting the glen, is Delgany. It is 


worth stepping ^ aside to -see. ^ The situation is very 
beautiful, and the views of the village are very pic¬ 
turesque and pleasing, as w’ell .as those from it. 
Moreover, it w^ears an aspect of comfort that is quite 
refreshing, after becoming inured to the almost total 
want of it that is so frequently in these Wicklow vil¬ 
lages, Delgany is, we believe, a good deal resorted to 
as a summer abode—wdiich of course to some extent 
explains its neatness of appearance; but it is more 
satisfactorily explained when you are told that there 
have been some generations of good and considerate 
resident landlords. 

The next village on the road, Newtown-Mount- 
Kennedy, is the centre of some much-admired scenery. 
The places which are usually visited, are the demesnes 
of Altadore and Glcndavagh on the west, and Mount 
Kennedy and Woodstock on the east. There is no 
doubt much that will amply repay the leisurely Visitor ; 
but we must not linger among them. Newtown village 
is a long and populous, but by no means attractive, 
place, and there is a sad array of mendicants waiting 
about ready to fasten on the stranger, or to surround 
the doors of the coaches wdiich stop there. 

Ashford Inn, or the Inn at New’rath Bridge, might 
very well he taken as the centre from wdiich to make, 
two or three excursions, and also to enjoy a little fish¬ 
ing. The chief attraction here is the Devil’s Glen,— 
the great rival of the Dargle and the Glen of the Downs. 
Like the former, it is a long narrow pass, or rather a 
deep cleft, formed, as it would seem, by the parting 
asunder of the living rock. But the Devil’s Glen is 
larger than the Dargle, and more stern and sombre in 
character. This, indeed, is what characterizes it, and 
the preference 'will be given either to it or to the 
Dargle according as the more strictly beautiful or the 
sterner aspects of Nature are most in unison with the 
taste and the feelings. The Glen of the Downs is of 
quite another character, and cannot he properly com¬ 
pared with either. Along the narrow bottom of the 
glen the river Vartry forces its way around and over 
the massy fragments of rock that fill the channel, and 
rushes sparkling and foaming along as if impatient of 
the hindrances to its progress. The sides of the glen 
rise up rugged and precipitous. On the one hand is a 
luxuriant hanging wood; the other is bare, but the 
more pleasing from the contrast of its gray crags to the 
verdure opposite. At the end of the glen is a noble 
waterfall—the Vartry pouring over the black rock in 
one sheet, and falling at once a hundred feet into the 
dark pool below. The Vartry has at all times a 
much larger volume of water than the’Dargle, and the 
fall is always a very striking one—none the less so 
from the absence of foliage; when the river is in flood 
it is said to he exceedingly grand. The glen of the 
Dargle is wanting in this feature: and Powerscourt 
Waterfall, though so much loftier, is certainly not com¬ 
parable with this in grandeur. The views from the 
banks above the Devil’s Glen are very fine,—but the 
Dargle is finer. 

There is another veiy pleasing glen in this neigh- 
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are respectaHe ; there is a good inn; and there mnst 
be some amount of business. But there is an unhappy 
listlcssncss banging about the place, %vhich is very 
uncomfortable. Once, Arklow had an important and 
prosperous fishing-trade; and there is still a large 
number of fishing-boats belonging to the town. But 
the fishing has greatly fallen off. The herrings—the 
fish chiefly taken—are said to have left the coast. The 
night we stayed there, however, there was a very large 
take of them; and that there is a ready market for 
them was proved by the fact that the whole quantity 
WMS purchased at once by a person from Liverpool, 
who v;as here with a small vessel, on ' the look out.’ 
Indeed, W'c strongly suspect that if some English spirit 
could be infused into the Arklowitcs—Liverpool or 
North Country energy, and South Coast skill—the 
fishing w'ould be again as of yore, or better. Improve¬ 
ment is sadly wanting here. The Arklow boats are 
clumsy half-decked things ; and the nets are hardly 
lialf the size of those used by the Brighton or Hastings 
crews. The hoatmen, too, would cut an odd figure 
beside the bluff many-jacketed Deal or Hastings fisher¬ 
men, It would do an Arklow' man some good to go 
to one of these places, or to Brighton, for a month 
or two. 

The houses in the principal street, we said, are gene¬ 
rally rcspcclahle ; but then the rest are mostly very 
poor. The Fishery is the worst part. There all the 
liouscs arc mere clay cabins—many of them -with one 
w'indow', and not a hit of garden, or even yard, and all 
tljat v/crc looked into were dark, miserable, almost with¬ 
out furniture, and very filthy: yet wc w'crc assured at 
Arklow that the poor there are “ comparatively well 
oflV’ 

TIjc country w*cst of Arklow' is not often visited by 
the tourist; nor is there very much to reward liim. Yet 
perhaps a jouniey by Cronghan Xinsdia to Aughrim, 
and thence up the glen toward Lugnaquillin, W’ould 
rcpviy tlie pedestrian ; the roads would hardly do for 
cars. On the slopes of Croaglinn Kinsella is passed 
the celebrated Wicklow Gold Mine : ** our Lageniau 
Mine/’ ns Moore has it— 

** Where of golden sjdcmlour 

,\ll over the surface shine; 

But if in pursuit we go deeper, 

Alltired by the gleam that shone, 

Ah! false the dream of the sleeper, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone.’* 

1'his U nearly true now, but there was a time when it 
wa< regarded iit a very difTcrcni light. There had for 
rmnv ycna been a v,i*ptc report current that gold Imd 
IfiN'u finmd in this neighbourhood ; rvhen, ** in the year, | 
1 7VG, a piece of gold, in v. eight about half an ounce, was 
b‘.U!id by n nun qrevHing the Bailinvullcy stream, the 
Tcp.'ift <if which di’^covery operated so powerfully upon 
i!ir snind^ of the peasantry, tlial everj* employment was 
f-rT.iken, the benefiji of agriculture abandoned, raid 
tb*" butuni't of Aladdin, or A!i Baba, were t!ie great 
onur.'iU tLvy }^\pvd to stuitate. Hitch infaiualion,’* 
Cvutjf.uci our ratihor, called for the interference of 


Government; and accordingly a party of the Kildare 
militia rvere stationed on the banks of the rivulet, to 
intercept the w'orks and break the illusion—avbicb, 
by the way, seems rather an Irish method of employing 
soldiers. They might occupy the diggings’* and 
intercept the works, but think of a regiment being 
ordered to ‘‘ break the illusion! However, the illu¬ 
sion w'as broken somehow'. The same WTxter says, that 
‘‘during the short space of tw'o months spent by these 
inexperienced miners in examining and washing the 
sands of the Ballinvalley stream, it is supposed that 
2,666 [which is a mighty nice calculation] ounces of 
pure gold were found, which'sold for about £10,000.** 
Having driven off the gold-finders, the Government 
undertook to open mines;- and the w’orks w'ere carried 
on till 1798, when all the machinery was destroyed 
by the insurgents. The w'orks were renew’ed in ISOl; 
but being found not sufficiently productive to I'epay 
the expenses, w'ere eventually discontinued. “The 
quantity of gold found while the stream-works were 
under the management of Government, appears to 
have been inferior to that collected by the peasantry, 
amounting to the value of £3,675 7s, llyrf.** (^IVricjhi: 
‘ Scenes in Ireland,') Evidently the Government 
workers, with all their macliinerj^, were very unlucky, 
or Croagban’s stock of gold *was soon cxliaustcd; 
or perhaps there w'as some mistake in counting up 
the 2,666 ounces. It is mentioned in Curry’s ‘ Hand- 
Book of Ireland,’ that “ a London Company bad been 
engaged in streaming for gold, as it is termed, for 
these two years past .... but the results w’crc not 
such ns to induce them to proceed.** A few labourers, 
it is added, continued to be employed by them without 
any regular superintendence; “a fixed sum being paid 
for whatever gold they may find.** Even this casual 
searching is now’ discontinued; but there yet prevails 
a lingering belief among the peasantry, tlmt there is 
still gold in Kinsella, and only the ‘lucky man’ is 
wanting. Many an anxious look, wc doubt not, is 
turned on the brook when it has been ‘roarin’in spate;* 
but wc fear, as one of the peasantry of wliom wc had 
been asking some questions oddly said, “ it will never 
touch California.’* 

Croaghan Kinsella is nearly 2,000 feet above the 
sea, lifting his head high above bis neighbours for miles 
around. The summit commands a prospect both wide 
and mngnifleent. The little town of Tinahcaly 1ms 
nothing to lead the wayfarer aside. It was destroyed 
by llic rebels in 1798, and has been rebuilt in n neater 
style than usually prevails in such sequestered places; 
there is an inn which vrill a fiord accommodation, if 
that route be taken. Aughrim, wliicli lies in the 
route wc pointed out, is quite a mountain village, nide 
and poor, but %‘ery picturesquea collection of stone 
and clay cabins by the river’s side, and backed by bare 
mountains. Glen Aughrim, w'hich commences here, 
in its %vay very fine. There arc no soft ettUivated 
slopes, but, instead, a geiminc wild mountain glen, ft 
hwifi stream running along the bottom, the vast 
Croaghan Moira rising full in front. The road con* 
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liirnes iJie Auglinm river to Aiighavanagh Bar. grand. But then tlic grandeur is that arising from the 
jack. For some time the giant of the Wicklow moun- savage majesty of Nature. There is nothing of the 
tiias, Che lofty Lugnajiuillla, has been directly before placid or beautiful here. All is sterile, desolate; forbid* 
ns, and here its huge form blocks further progress for* ding, as it would seem, the presence of man. But 
ward. The road on the right will lead to DrumgofT man has been here piercing Into the very heart of the 
Bridge, where there is another bnmck~anotlier of the mountains. The icad^mincs nrc extensive and produc- 
many erected after the insurrection ; the road is a tivc. Indeed the glen itself Is said to owe its name to 
poidon of whsl is called the * great rolUlary road,’ it its mineral treasures—Glcnmalure signifying the ‘ glen 
having been conitmcled on the same occasion, in order of much ore.* High up the Avonbeg precipitates itself 
to open a way into this wild mountain district. At over a long rocky shelf, and forms the Bss IVatcrfall. 
Drarogoff Bridge the rambler will find something more Immediately below DrumgoiT the glen is hardly less 
pleasant than a barrack—a very comfortable hotel. Tlic grand, and it assumes gradually, as it descends, a 
ascent of Luensquillia (not very' often made) is best gentler character. But the proper way to sec it through 
made from the road between Aughavnnsgh Barracks and its whole extent is upwards, and ft can be cons'cniently 
DromgofT. It is said to be by no means diiTicuIt—but to visited from Wooden Bridge in the Yale of Avoca. 
we have not made trial thereof, A guide can be had. From DrumgofT the road to Laragh and Gicndalough 
if desired, at DnimgofT iun. LugnaquIIlia Is feet exhibits to great advantage tliis portion of the Wicklow 
above the tea; and S,S00 feet above the bottom of the Mountain range, j 
valley. On the summit is a sort of cromlech, known 
as Pierce*! Table. The prospect it said to be on- _ 

matched from the mountains of Wicklow—but the 

visiter will be fottunitc who meets wUh a suitable day The route we have just indicated has its attractions 
for it. Even when all it clear on the summit, it is very for the lover of the wilder and grander scenery; but 
seldom lliat the plains and the extreme distance are that we are now to apeak of delights every one. It is 
fr« from mist. the Llangollen of Ireland. 

Dramgolf Bridge crosses the river Avonbeg, which On leaving Arklow, the proper course for tourists lies 
rises among the mountelos some miles higher, and after through the demesne of Sheldon Abbey, There is a 
flowing through Glcnmalure, unites with tlic Avonmorc high road, but the Ikirl of Wicklow very liberally per- 
at the celebrated Meeting of the W.atfrt. Tliat part mits the stranger cither to walk or drive through his 
of the glen which it above DrumgofT Is inconceivably grounds, and accordingly he will do well to avail him- 
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self of the privilege, and save seven miles of dull road. 
Sheldon Abbey .is the most celebrated mansion at this 
end of Wicklow. It is a modern gothic structure of 
very ornate character. The situation is low, but as 
much has been made of its capabilities as possible. 
The grounds are of great extent and of great beauty, 
though not kept in as good condition as in English 
parks where the owner is resident. Some of the roads 
too, on the outskirts of the demesne, are bordered by 
lines of beeches, which form rich umbrageotis avenues, 
with pleasant peeps between. From the grounds of 
Sheldon, you may pass into those of Ballyarthur, the 

seat of-Bayl)^ Esq. These are especially worth 

visiting. The house is not large, but plain and sub¬ 
stantial, like a moderate-sized old English manor- 
house. The grounds afford shady walks, with delicious 
prospects : one immediately behind the house is espe¬ 
cially worthy of note. Ballyarthur seems, in short, one 
of the most enjoyable residences in all Wicklow : just 
the house and grounds one might wish for—if one 
had Fortunatus^ Cap-—as a resting-place in these our 
later days. 

From Ballyarthur we pass into the famous Vale, 
Wherever the English language is read, the beauties of 
the Vale of Avoca are known; and so long as music 
married to sweet verse finds admirers, its loveliness 
will he verdant: 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet.’^ 

The Vale of Avoca is indeed extremely beautiful. It 
is a cheerful open valle}’’, several miles long, nowhere 
closing into a glen, nor expanding so as to leave the 
opposites sides unconnected, hut gently widening as 
it descends ; it is everywhere a delightful companion¬ 
able dale. The Avoca flows along the midst with a 
still quick current, hut never disturbing the placid 
character of the scener 3 \ The hills on either hand are 
lofty, varied in surface and in outline, and presenting 
new and always pleasing combinations at every turn. 
The valley is now thickly covered with rich dark 
masses of foliage, and presently sprinkled over with 
single trees, or detached groups, of light feathery form. 
Sometimes the trees climb the mountain sides; at 
others the slopes are only covered with bright verdure, 
and again thej^ are hare, rugged, and precipitous. And 
yet willi all this beauty the stranger is ajjt at first to 
question wlietlier it be equal to its fame. The bard of 
Erin has stamped on it the title to such superlative 
loveliness, that the vision which has been formed of it 
can hardl}’ bo realized. It is forgotten that he has 
associated with its natural charms a moral claim on liis 
admiration: 

“Yet it was not that Nadire had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal aud brightest of green; 

was not her soft magic of streamlet or hill,— 

Oh I no—it was something more exquisite still. 

T was that friend?, the helov’d of my bosom, were near, 
Wlio made ev'ry dear scene of enchantment more dear; 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve 
Whenwc sec them reflected from looks that we love.’’ 


With such associations and feelings to heighten her beau¬ 
ties, we too might admit the pre-eminence of Avoca. 

The spot we have now arrived jxt is the ‘ Second 
Meeting of the Waters,*—sometimes said to he that 
Moore has celebrated ; hut this is evidently an error, 
as the poet has himself in a note to the passage ex¬ 
plained his allusion to he to the confluence of “the 
rivers Avon and Avocawhereas this is the meeting 
of the Aiighrim and the Avoca. This is a charming 
scene. Not alone have we here the meeting of the 
rivers, but of the glens also, many and love]j\ And 
then the views both up and down the vale are full of 
beauty. While here, too, the visitor should, if possible, 
ascend the heights of Knocknamokill, for the sake of 
the wider prospect not only down the vale hut over 
Arklow to the sea. (Cut, No. 6.) 

This Second Meeting of the Waters is otherwise called 
Wooden Bridge ; close to the bridge is the chief resting- 
place of tourists. Wooden Bridge Hotel is said to he, 
“ with the exception of Quin’s, at Bra}^ the most gene¬ 
rally frequented by tourists of all the Wicklow houses 
of entertainment.” {Curry's ^Hand-Book of Ireland*) 
Higher up there is another tourist’s house, the Avoca 
Inn. 

Ascending the vale some way, and having passed 
Newbridge—a very pretty spot—quite a new feature 
opens in the landscape. The mountain sides are for 
some distance literally riddled with the works of the 
copper mines. These are the Ballymurtagh and Cron- 
hane mines, the most extensive and valuable copper- 
mines in Wicklow : the Cronhane mine has jnelded 
nearly 2600 tons of copper ore in one year. The quan¬ 
tity raised is not now so great, hut there are yet above 
a thousand men employed in the two mines. It cannot 
of course be said that the works add to the beauty or 
even picturesqueness of the scenery, but the strange sca¬ 
rification of the mountain sides, the apparently almost 
inaccessible spots in wdiich some of the working gear is 
placed, and the enormous slow-moving water-wheels, 
certainly give a very peculiar and striking character 
to it. An iron tramroad is carried from these mines to 
Arklow haven. 

The First Meeting of the Waters, (Cut No. 7,) that 
which Moovc has sung of, is even more beautiful than 
the other, and the general prospect of the vale more 
impressive. ^The Avonheghas rolled down from Glen- 
dam ore a rapid mountain stream; the Avonmore"*^ is 
gentle and placid as a lowland river. All around— 
along the valley, in the water, and on the heights—is 

luxuriant foliage. The hills are bold and lofijq their 

/ 

* We asked a countrj’man t]ie meaning of these names: 
“Sure, then,” said lie, ‘V/mi is a river, aud hrf; (which he 
pronounced by) is little C and more" —is more little? “Ah I 
no— more is great; and so it is just the great river and the 
little river,” ^loorc was mistaken in speaking of the meeting 
of “the rivers Avon and Avoca.” On the majis they arc 
uTitten as we have said, uml wc were assured they are so 
called there: the}' take tlie name of Avoca after their con¬ 
fluence, and retain it, as wc have seen, to the estuarv' at 
Arklow. 
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sides well coTcred with .'trees; gray crags protruding 
liom leafy canopies, or soft sunny slopes of brightest 
rerdure. On either side other valleys open and exlnbit 
fresh beauties. In the distance are mountain summits 
clad in aerial hues, and the higher grounds are equally 
delightful. It is as sweet a spot ^Yherein to spend a 
summer with good company os even a poet could 
desire. 

The castellated mansion seen on the hill is Castlc- 
Uoward, the seat of Sir Ralph Howard—a modern 
structure, more eminent for its noble site than for its 
beauty. The views from U and from the grounds lire, 
as will be readily imagined, of surpassing beauty. Our 
way onward lies along the Vole of Avon ; the tourist 
may pass through the demesne of Avondale, which is 
three miles long, and very charming, with the Avon- ; 
more winding through the midst the whole distance. 
Thence he passes by Rath drum, and along the road 
which keeps above the Avnnmore to Larogh, There is 
another road from the Meetings Bridge to Rathdrum 
along the higher grounds by Cast]c-Howard, which, 
though perhaps not so beautiful as that through 
Avondale, is shorter, and affords wider and very fine 
prospects. 


GLEKDALOUOIt. 

Very striking is the first glimpse of Glendalough. 
You proceed from Laragh up a mountain road, which 
appears to have an outlet only by a narrow pass at the 
further end; but a slight turn brings before you first 
a few rude cottages, then a round toner, which rears its 
tall head beyond, with apparently several ruined build¬ 
ings spread around it; and as a back-ground is a dark 
hollowed^ coomb, fonned by perpendicular rocks of 
great altitude, which then fall back into mountain 
*opes. It is not till you are nearer that the lakes 
become visible :-unIess, indeed, you ascend the bill- 
si e somewhat—a point from which as good a general 
conception of the whole glen, and lakes, and antiquities, 
can he obtained as anj where. (Cut, No. 8.) 

ong before you get near the ruins a crowd of beg¬ 
gars has beset jou, intreating alms by the recital of 
every kind of distress; others beg you to purchase 
ragmenta of rock or crystal. Next come some tw'o 
tl* t J***fellows, who each assures you 
an^ til * ^* •'^^ ^**^ possible guide, and no other knows 
wo^comparison with him, and, moreover, he 
Yo'' honour v/itli any false lies at all. 

seW»** escape from the annoyance by 

liffht round to all the 

Kevi** n legends, induct you into St. 

are on* f*i’ Persuade you, if he can, that you 
he hi! \ bnowingest gentlemen and best walkers 
been il years he has 

' !],•« all patiently, and JOU will 

afterw ^ about in quiet and at leisure 

book#*!*.””^ things for yourself. Some of the 
Particular guides; and the 
thev foil's and fine writers 

« conducted, “ And it’s myself that was Mrs, 


Hall’s guide, God bless her I and more power to her! 
and many a good word she has bestowed upon me 
therefore," says one ; while another claims Sir Walter 
Scott, and a third is content with Mr. Frasir. On the 
whole, there is not much choice between the three, for 
just so many there are. We tried two, and gossipped 
with the third, and moreover climbed into St. Kevin’s 
Bed, and therefore are privileged to speak authorita¬ 
tively, M'e would just as soon credit one as the other; 
their power in fabling appearing, as Lr as we could 
judge, nearly balanced—the older one had the larger 
store and more experience, hut the younger was the 
more vivacious. 

The name is suggestive of the character of the place; 
Glen-da-lough, u the glen of the two lakes. The lakes 
lie In a deep hollow between immense mountains, whose 
sides rhe bare and precipitous from the valley to the 
height of some three or four hundred feet. The 
further end seems entirely closed in, but there is a 
narrow and almost impassable ravine, down whose 
rugged bed the Glenealo, the chief feeder of the lakes, 
forces its way. The oilier stream wh'ch supplies the 
lakes has to leap over A lofty wall of rock, forming a 
waterfall, called from It the Roolanas, The glen is 
about three miles longj the upper lough is a mile 
long, and nbarly a quarter of a mile wide. It is around 
this lough that the wilder features of the glen are 
combined; and nothing hardly can be finer or more 
sublime than the scene from its bosom as night is 
setting in, and heavy storm-clouds are gathering over 
the mountain summits, and thin gray mists are creeping 
along the sides of the cliiTs which rise in frowming 
blackness at once from the water, and the deep purple 
waves are curling up and lashing menacingly'against 
the boat, as the wind sweeps along in a hollow pro¬ 
longed sough. 

It is here that some little height up the rock is the 
famous Bed of Sf. Kevin. It is a hole piercing into 
the rock far enough and large enough to admit two or 
three persons at a time. Here it was that the famous 
St, Kevin retreated, in order to escape from the perse¬ 
cutions of love and the allurements of the world. The 
reader of course knows the legend—all the world 
knows it—as told by Moore, how 

" By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er; 

"Where the cliff hangs high and steep. 

Young St. Kev in stole to sleep: 

‘ Here, at least,’ he calmly said, 

‘ Woman ne’er shall Cnd roy bed.’ 

Ah ! the good saint little knew 
What that wily sex can dot" 

The rest it is needless to repeat. Since St. Ktvin so 
ungallantly hurled the fair Kathleen from his chamber 
into the deep waters below—and it is fourteen hundred 
years ago—every lady who has ventured there has 
borne a charmed life, for so the good saint in his re¬ 
morse prayed it might be. More than a few fair ladies 
have tested the charm in our day by scrambling into 
the Bed, and all have returned in safety. But besides 
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into M wniniBon llicm,—and Indeed to nttempt 
to do to intolve on imonnt of nnlif]mt!.in detail 
llial voaM be q«Be out of plfl’^e It ere. We may juU 
rotice In fl few words tlie Bound Tower, ns that Is a 
liod of structure always regarded wltli curiosity. This 
t)W«r fi fifteen feet In diantelor at the lase, nnd Lspers 
very padoally to the summit; It is 110 ficl hlf;h. 
On‘inally it was crowned by a canirnl roof, but thit 
is pone. The cnlranec is by a narrow arched doorway, 
the bottom of which m eleven feet from the ground. 
The upper windows are very narrow. It Is constructed of 
rubble stones of dilTcrent s’eei, but arranged in regu'ar 
councs. The question, What could these towers liave 
been intended f'rf has always been a hard problem for 
antiquaries. Many solutions have been proposed, but 
none is jet admitted as demonstrable. It has been 
loppested that they were beacons, dwelling-places for 
sneborites, sepulchres, and many other things even 
stra"ger than these, till some Were ready to believe, as 
sa Irishman binfed, that they were just Luill '* to puzzle 
posterity." The opinion that seemed most to prevail 
among the learned was, that they were ' nre-towen,' 
where the ssered fire was Vept alive : and It bat been 
said that this opinion Is countenanced by vague tradi¬ 
tions ftill existing among the peasantry. Hut since the 
publication of Mr. Tetrie’s liisay on the Hound Towers 
of Ireland, that hjpotlissii is less stoutly maintained, 
•nd there is a growing belief that they wero erected by 
the Christian eccleshslica wbo were settled in Ireland 
at a very early period. Mr. Petrie thinli tliey were 
intended to serve at once for beeps, or places of ircurity 
from manuders, and for belfries. Th.il they were mcint 
to serve as strongholds we hare very little doubt. 
TLeir position, too, always In connection with an 
ra’esissUcal estahlishment, would seem to indicate 
t vat they were used as places of refuge by the cccle- 
i-astics. The character and style of construction of 
the buddings prove, as we thlnV, that they ore of a 
later date than the worship of Haal. In o word, wc 
bchcre that they were certainly the keeps of religious 
**ta lahments; but of their other use or uses wc arc 
not 10 arell satisfied. Mr. Petrie has lahoriously and 
«>ih great oeumen invciligated the matter, and he is 
convmccd that they are belfries; and his opinion Is 
wtitlcd to the greatest respect, 

the visitor is disposed to stay here a day or two 
cxinune these various objects at leisure, and to 
wiS fi a a (»^l>5ch Is very grand), he 

I hnd decent accommodation at the little inn just by 

elootrfv 

infin'f^i * as it appears in the day, becomes 

nfinrtcly more so as the sun i, .inking behind the hills, 

sloom^ir”^ and leaving in deepest 

oM«ct » *** discern an 

wornin™'^' "‘oLcd to tec it by the earliest dawn in the 
truly tbii there, and 

The ^ greeted us was a glorious one. 

settled low T** "’‘tb a heavy mist, which 

«lea low and. thick in t!>c glen , but by-and-by the 


sun began to touch with a'straggling ray upon the 
loftiest points, and then as the efiect of his beams bc- 
e.ime fell, the mists teemed to sink into the gloomy 
hollow, a darker nnd heavier shadow settled on the 
v.illoy, the mists steamed upwards, just catching as 
they nicended n momentary glance of the sun, and then 
vanishing; the tops of the precipices became tenderly 
illuminated—and suddenly the glen was spanned by a 
rainbow that seemed inciting into the tinted haze that 
clung about it. All the forms of the hills and clifli and 
lakes were there, but oil evanescent. It was one of the 
mancltaus pictures of Turner changed into reality. 
The visitor may not see it thus, but he may sec it 
under some equally’ grand efhet of sun nnd shadow. 

J.ough Dan and I/mgh Toy. two of the Largest of 
thcM'irklow lakes, arc usually visited from the Hound- 
wood Inn at Toghcr,—a house much frequented by 
tourists, on account of its serving as a convenient centre 
from wbicli to visit, besides Ltiggvla nnd the Loughs, 
the Devil's Glen and the Seven Churches. But we 
may proceed to the Loughs direct from GIcndalough. 
The way thither is by the rough mountain road which 
at l.vra 3 U turns northward behind ibc barracks. As 
there is a meeting of roads at Laragh, the pedestrian 
must be careful not to lake the wrong, which it is very 
easy to do, ns the right one hardly looks like a road, 
and one or two of the others seem to lie nearly in the 
required direction. Laragh, wc may remark in pissing, 
is a nide, poor village, but not unpicturesque; and its 
cabins and their inhabitants would supply some good 
studies to a skctcher. 

At Oldbridge, just at the foot of Lougb Din, will be 
seen a small firm-house with an uncommon cheerful 
Hngllsh * well-to-do ’ aspect; here a boat may be hired 
to carry you over the Lough ; it is only by means of a 
boat lint Lough Dan can be properly seen. Lough 
Dan is not very Urge, being only a mile and three 
quarters long, and nowhere half-a-mile across: but it 
is set within a frame of rugged mountains, which im¬ 
part to it a sufiicicntly wild character. Slieve Bukh is 
its boundary on the eastern side, the Scar Mountain 
on the welt, wliilo directly in front rises the broken 
peak of the lofty Knocknaclogholc. From the com¬ 
parative narrowness of the Lough and its winding 
course. It has somewhat the character of a broad, still 
river. The sides of the mountains, except at tlie 
Oldbridge end, arc bare, rugged, nnd steep. JIasses 
of blue crag project boldly from among the furze-clad 
wastes nnd the broken and scattered grassy slopes, 
where a few sheep find scanty' pasturage. As you sail 
In the morning over the black water, while the mists 
arc slowly breaking away from the mountain sides, all 
seems to wear an air of desolate majesty. 

Ill order to visit Ltiggala you land where the Avon- 
more enters the Lough ; but you should not land with¬ 
out first rowing to the head of the lake, as that is per- 
Iiaps, the very finest part of it. Let us add, for the sake 
of 'SValtonian tourists, that although the trout are not 
large, there arc plenty of them in Lough Dan, and 
some good fishing may he had there. A narrow wind- 
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ing valley, about two miles long, with the Avonmore 
flowing through it, lies between Lough Dan and Lough 
Tay. We will not stay to describe this pleasant vale, 
but we must, in passing, call attention to the spirited 
improvements that are being effected by the owner of 
this' tract of country. The whole valley is being 
drained, the river turned into a more direct course, 
and an excellent road has been formed along the pass. 
Were there many such landlords in Ireland, we might 
hope for better days there yet. 

Lough Tay (Cut, No. 9) is much smaller than Lough 
Dan, being less than a mile long, and nowhere half a 
mile across, but it is more compact and lake-like, and 
it is generally regarded as the more beautiful. We 
confess to not sharing in this opinion. But Lough Tay 
is certainly very beautiful. It is encircled by lofty 
mountains, which in places rise almost precipitously 
from the water. The extensive plantations however 
take off much of the natural grandeur it would other¬ 
wise possess ; and the prevalence of spiry firs not only 
destroys the beauty which foliage might impart, but 
very materially injures the picturesqueness of the scene. 
Lough Tay lies wholly within the extensive and beauti¬ 
ful demesne of Luggala, of which it is of course the 
chief feature. 

From Luggala, the Military Eoad will lead, by way 
of Sally Gap, to a couple more of the Loughs that are 
among the notabilities of Wicklow: they are well worth 
visiting. The road will afford some noble mountain 
views. From some of the heights on either hand, which 
may easily be ascended, will be seen a long range of 


mountain summits, their peaks rising in grand per¬ 
spective behind each other, and displaying as they 
recede the richest aerial effects. These mountains are 
entirely desolate. In the maps they are marked as the 
^^uninhabited mountains.*’ So wild, desolate, aiid little 
known were they, that' after the rebellion in 1798 a 
number of the rebels were able to maintain themselves 
among them for some years, under the leadership of one 
Dwyer. It was not till the Military Road was con¬ 
structed through the district, after the outbreak in 1803, 
that there could he said to he any road over these 
mountains. This wild pass of Sally Gap, where we 
now are, Wicklow Gap, and Glenmalure, were the only 
practicable entrances. 

The Lough Brays (or Breagh) lie both of them high 
up among the mountains, the one being 1,423 and the 
other 1,225 feet above the sea. Both lie in deep glens, 
and both are very fine. Upper Lough Bray is the lone¬ 
lier, and perhaps the grander; the Lower Lough is tlie 
more cheerful. The scenery around both is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. After visiting the Loughs, the pretty 
village of Enniskerry will be the object to he at¬ 
tained ; and Glencree might he seen on the way. Then 
from Enniskerry, by the Scalp, to Dublin. 

There is another route through which we intended to 
lead the tourist. That, namely, from Laragh or Glen- 
dalough up Glendassan, by Wicklow Gap, and along 
the desolate mountain roads to Polaphuca Waterfall, 
and thence to Blessington, returning in another direc¬ 
tion. But we do not recommend it unless our way¬ 
farer have a superabundance of time on hand. 
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THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


Two r.C3t!si »re f »it liroo wc taw KilUmf y; but err ry 
iticcrrdirj day *sj r.!gH Vrirpi It niorr dUiInttly to 
curtiiioa. We lorked upon tboie JaVri and rnoan- 
ufci with a’lsht book-kaowledpe cf ibrm { we loil no 
erjoycfst la the d nr ary hbnor cf ROle-laVlnp j we 
tside r.o pjwjlsj thea^.ti (ewcrl cr Mllrr) jifciilr, by 
I'.tcsptrp their repiftry, Ilat Killamey, la Iti pareful 
»e.d loletaa tiperti, !a laathlne or fa jafit, will be to 
ui "ijoyfereter." 

“ Ah! thu rarh beiatt, vmfrjr la the Vplt 
Of lirisj r^cTf,rassM te po'iJtrajM 

Dj vettl*, txTf ty ihe jietiri!'# ilmt iVHI; 

Cat li the jTi?p<rrtjr cf Ki*a tl-ror 
ATla l«i Ixhf id it, acted tl wtib erre, 

Atd ia III triad fW’^!rl it w tlb I'lre 
Wehmr.ctillcled t o “ bitter *'tbeUf;bl» ttasdtlirdly. 
Aft elixjcffit «S(J yhlioiiKihlesl rrrr.eb writer bn de- 
icriW the fXytkit tentratt* wl l:b the rripbbcurbood 
of KnUrr.cy fmrall“ Oa opyttiithl-f: lie LaVr* 
cf KCIantey, «r.d biitlnj* a ear t! e Atl^y rf Morniti, 
»e Jock tpen two icer-ei eiiet;!t»!ly »l;jrrrent. On 
ere »:dp, cscuItlTiled ftlJ*. eterite lUjr«, tr.onotcaout 
p’lict, wiett fffbic ttiO ei «ad rcinutrpUre j-!af» 
flosmUy TfjreUte, wide itrrtelei cf bettb, tnlenectrd 
here ted there by low roeki,—ihl* umtrjln^ aijwct, 
dfititote cf til beauty In It I wllditm, yroeJaifnt only 
the pOTtrty cf Ktturc. h {« imp<jtiible to Irnajine a 
iscre btrren and d'-iols.te tact, llal cti the olbcr 
»i-e, ft tcuJIy diSVreat jiroipeet bunt* on tbc view. 
At the foot of a ebafo of jaountftini, cf yracr fully raried 
outiiee, irjiarated from each other \>y & lutc'Stfon of 
etanalsjj »rc •preatl ricb sad fertile plaint, pern 
^ trcilieg tneadowt, fortiti, gay with fern* and 
rertaat ftndergroKth; beee^ ^ool tbadfi, terret potlot, 
KJtleriooi carrmt,—there, wide rlilat, bold lummiti, 
tt unboande;! bmiton; — the tnarpln of the tilvcr 
•Jtami cormd »UU laxutisr.t ihrttbt,—excrywbere, 
‘ ftft^aftce, ricbncii, giaee,~-ercrynbrre ibe cxtraortll- 
tij aerident of S’ature at onrp moit beauteoas and 
^ rLuful. Thut, at on« nud the tame time, two 
^^^***^* tbemieltct (0 tlie eye wliicli nro nbio- 
' J ftppotfd~|iere the perfection of Abundance, there 

‘^yxtremityoflarrcnncu." 

kind 

^ M.Qiulftve de Ileaiimont 

> picture of KiUamey. He eayi, “It 


*«* in tbii hit 

li Ti,» T «vu»j.tiicy. lie ea\i, ix 

arehn ”****' IftEtAJii)." The phyaleal contrasts 
force/'! overcharged j but ibc contrast that 

baess * r* Riind, between the citrjuUUc lovc- 

dilion Tf * ‘O^nlmale creation and the debascil con- 
•race her* noblest of God'* works that wc 

fttUv 5n * ntownd, mixes tjp the people mourn- 
question f.7'”'"'''”""* ««ncfy‘ Tbe great 

’ of tbe condition of Ireland is not to be under¬ 


stood in a rapid transit tbrougb a small portion of tbe 
country { but he that bai looked upon any of the more 
afllietcd dlitricti of that land srilh his own eyes, bow¬ 
er cr Imperfectly, li In a better position than before to 
wtigb tbe mass of cridence, embarrassing and contra¬ 
dictory as It it, as to the extent, and causes, and 
ponllle remedies, of Ireland's great social disease. He 
wilt hare learned one thing at least,—that tbe word 
'fimlnc' Is rot a metaphorical expression srhich means 
considerable diitresi, but tbe lemtwUicli alone conveys 
tbe resl state of human beings who would die for seant 
of faod. If help were not bestowed upon them. Good 
God 1 that there should be the bulk of a nation that 
cannot say, in holy trust, “ Giro us tbit day our dally 
1 read 1" 

Tl-c jourr.ey from DobUn to KtUarney is accomplished 
in less thin thirteen hours. The Crest Southern and 
IVfitem Railway carries sou a hundred and forty-fire 
miles, from HuliUn to Mallow, in seven hours and a 
half. This iftady progress of twenty miles an hour 
enables the traveller to see the country more arlran- 
tsgeously than In an I'oglish expms-tram. Yet what 
can we see worth recording in the rapid and monotonous 
Crar;s!t hy the iron road f IVc first roll on through a 
tolerably fcrulc country, not bsdly cultivated, but 
presenting few remarkable objects. Tbe IVicklow 
I mnutilains linger in our view, with no rivals to break 
tbe monotony of the level, Wc pass through the 
I Curragh of Kildare, and then gaze upon the ruined 
Cathedral and tbe mysterious Round Tower by its 

I side, Kow and then wo tleicry a tnaniion on a lull 
slope, with fair plantations and smiling meadows, and 
a liftmlet at its feet that we might fancy the abode of 
peace, did we not know what Irish hamlets for the 
most part are. In the distance is the famous Rock of 
Dunamase, crowned with the ruins of the e.astle of 
Strongbow, the great Hnglish earl, who won the fortress, 
not by the strength of his arm, but by marriage with 
the daughter of Mac Murrouglj, king of Leinster. It 
is strange that, svith tlicse mattiages and Intermarriages, 
in the early times of the conquest, there should have 
been six centuries of hatred between the Celt and the 
Saxon. Saxons «nd Kormans heenmo one race in a 
century or two. Rut the Rock of Dunamase may solve 
the inyitery. The war* of conquest svero succeeded 
by the wan of religion ( the castle of Strongbow was 
battered into ruin by tliP cannon of Cromwell. M-e 
ride on, through l.irge tracts of peat moss} hut tbe 
disUnec h varied by the bold outlines of the Sllere- 
bloom and the Devirs-Rit mountains. It is a bleak 
country, with occasional patches of fertility. There 
arc towns about the line,—most with small trade, some 
dilapidated, all somnolent. They have to be awakened 
by the inevitable course of agricultural improvement, 
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when thousands of acres shall no longer he untilled, 
while Labour folds her hands and starves. At a 
hundred and seven miles from Dublin we reach the 
Limerick junction. Some twenty miles beyond is 
Kilmallock, the stronghold of the great Desmonds. 
Thirteen miles further, and v^e are near Buttevant, the 
land in which dwelt Edmund Spenser,—^w^here 

‘^Mulla mine whose waves I whilom taught to weep/’ 

still flo^vs,—^^vhere the Castle of Kilcoleman still exhibits 
a blackened ruin, telling of fire and slaughter rather than 
of the immortal ^ Faery dueen.’ We have sad thoughts; 
and they are not brightened by the portentous beggary 
that we encounter when the train rests at Mallow. 

We have now forty miles to travel over by coach or 
car. In the immediate neighbourhood of Mallow the 
road is very beautiful, running by ‘‘hedge-rows green,” 
with occasional glimpses of the Black^vater river. 
About eight or ten miles beyond Mallow we enter the 
mountainous district. The only stage between Mallow 
and Killamcy is Millstreet; and here the coach stops 
for a quarter of an hour, while the famished passengers 
groan over chops unrivalled in their grease and tough¬ 
ness, and ham that has been metamorphosed into solid 
salt. A dreary quarter of an hour!—disappointment 
wdthin-—an army of mendicants without! How’ever 
hungry, w’c have consolation in the mountains before 
ns; and soon the Paps lift their conical heads ; and 
tlicn the Keeks tow’er over the plain in solemn grandeur; 
and we fancy that the Lakes are at hand. But we 


have still some miles of dreary hog to pass through, 
till at length the road is hounded by branching trees, 
and there are signs of opulence around us. But as yet 
we see no Lakes. At , a turn of the road w’e are in a 
long street, filled with gaping and importunate crowds: 
—it is Killarney. Here is want, and tlie simulation 
of want. According to Colonel Clarke, an Inspector 
of Unions in the West of Ireland, the beggars or 
Killarney have the faculty of thriving anyhow^; “ There 
is a regular class of professionals at Killarney, vfho have 
been supported by the public visiting there for many 
years : they prefer begging to going into the workhouse, 
or receiving out-door relief; their condition has not 
materially deteriorated since the period of the distress; 
they pick up sufficient from a certain number of people 
about the country. A kind of freemasonry has always 
existed among the beggars of Killarney; they do not 
allow interlopers.” In five minutes 'we are out of the 
hubbub, galloping on a real ricketty Irish car towards 
the Victoria Hotel. The gates of an avenue fly open, 
—the Lake is at our feet. The most charming of inns 
is before us,—and the kindest of hostesses accords us 
a welcome that makes us at home in a moment. And 
now for dinner in right earnest. 

A gray evening. In the constant twilight of June 
we can dimly trace the outlines of the mountains long 
after sunset. Thin clouds float slowly beneath their 
heads, and seem almost to kiss the lake. The moon is 
climbing the sky, “with how sad steps.” Ever and 
anon the quiet water is bright with one long silver 
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»tKsk. Hot how imall the J.ihe Jooki; how close 
»f«a the isonnlalut. Islanth! they appear no hlpgcr 
than bnojil Will the mornirp light give brcadtli and 
gnndrvr to the scene f 

Sleep—the aleep of fatigue for n few hours—and 
then Tctcric* and sofrowful rememhrancci. I’acest 
luth ti ire nem »aw till thl» day, array themielrrs 
before us. Sound*, luch at we hare heard h the 
aolitarj wail cf tome one of the unhappy, hut nerer 
before in the fearful clamour of a multitude, ring in 
onrean. There it tperehlfit grtUeulation, too, more 
dread to recall than any sound. Wc uted to read of 
Irith beggary at a compound of mliery and fun. At 
Mallow, and Millilrret, and Killamey, there were 
proftjjlosal bepgan In abundance; but erm with them : 
tlic faa wa* puce. There were other beggars—pallid 
ptrli, boyi pftmalarely oM, tall aVeletoni of men 
beedirg with inanition and not with years, moilien 
with uaiaiiljpg infants vainly stretching towards the 
fmrrd breati. And yet the wethhoutes, we were 
told, were open to all, and they were not filled. Many 
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of the beings that wc saw would liaee been in their 
pates hut for the pound of Indian meal a day that a 
humane law was nllowing them during the terrible 
season of scarcity that precedes the barrest. It is a 
mystery. There is grievous error somewhere—perchance 
Rullt. Wc fear that the bulk of happier English are 
not wholly guiltless. We have not denied our purses, 
but we lipe not probed the evil. We have shut our 
eyes. We have doted over the ihricc-told tale. It is 
time we were awake, and searching into the root of 
the matter. 

IJroad day. We look out upon the Lake in its 
beautiful mpoie bencaili the shadows of the mountains, 
and the distempered dreams arc fled, to suggest serious 
and abiding thoughts. 

At some half mile from the Victoria Inn there is a 
coniidcrahle hill, upon which stand the remains of the 
church of Aghadoe. (Cut, No, I.) It is the most acccs* 
sUjIc eminence from winch we can obtain an adequate 
view of the I.ower I.ake. At the comer of the lane which 
iMdi to the hill, a guide presented himself—a soriow- 
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stricken man. This^vas not a man of song and legend, 
of mirth and obsequiousness. He lived in a hovel, at 
the foot of the hill: he clung to his potato-holding— 
his potatoes had failed—and the dole of Indian meal 
“^vas therefore withheld from him, under the clause of 
the Poor-Law Extension Act, which requires that no 
occupier of more than a quarter of an acre shall obtain 
outdoor relief. He was a fitting guide to a deserted 
church and a populous cemetery, where skulls and 
coffin-planks are scattered about in wild confusion,— 
one tenant of “the house appointed for all living*’ 
evicting another, as if the land-struggle were never 
to end. Within that mouldering doorway, the sole 
monument of the elaborate architecture of the old 
abbey, all is now a scene of desecration. The peasant 
kneels in pious agony at the head-stone of his father^s 
grave;—in a few years his father’s hones are bleaching 
in the mountain wind. 

Yes ! Killarncy is magnificent! 

In the distance Heaven is blue above 
Sloimtains where sleep the unsunn’d tarns.” 

On the opposite shore of the lake beneath us, gigantic 
hills, clothed with magnificent timber to the water’s edgej 
with “ cloud-capp’d ” heads, Toomies andGlena; rising 
over these, the glowing Purple Mountain and the 
mighty Reeks ; the Lake studded with green islands; 
every variety of outline—every combination of colour. 
Let us away, and look into the inmost bosom of this 
enchanting region ! A boat! — a boat! 

This is, indeed, a “ trim-built wherry,” and a fitting 
crew—four “ boys,” with frank Irish faces, that will 
light up under a joke. They have had a hard time, poor 
fellows ! Colonel Clarke, in his examination before the 
Lords’ Committee of the present year, on the operation 
of the Irish Poor-Law, told a sad tale:—This last 
summer the unfortunate state of the country entirely 
deterred persons from visiting Killarncy; and so far 
from benefit being derived tbiTC, I was informed that 
the proprietor of the Victoria Hotel was a dead loser 

of £1000 by the season.I believe there were 

a great many boatmen tlirov/n out of business. Tlie 
visitors were so few at Killarncy last summer, that, in 
fact, tlicre was nothing doing of any sort.” Out of 
their privations, past and present, may they learn the 
rare virtue of prudence. Gerald Griflln has described 
them, in ‘ The CoUeginns “ Them boatmen am’t 
allowed to dhrink anything vriiilc they’re upon the 
lake, except at the siaHons: but then, to make up for 
that, they all meet at night at a hall in town, where 
they stay dancing and dhrinking nil niglit, till they 
spend whatever the quollity gives ’em in the day. 
Luke Kennedy (that’s this boy) svould like to save, if 
he could ; but the rest vrouldn’t pull an oar with him, 
if he didn’t do as they do. So that’s the way of it. 
And .♦‘.ometimes nfther being up all night n’rnosl, you’ll 
ttc ’em out again at the fini light in the inornin’.” 

At the helm of our boat sits what is here termed 
” n bugle.’* John Spillane, one of the eons of a 
famous tire, our um^ician and our stcrr:jinan. He 


quietly told us what we were going to see; and wffien 
^ve saw it had no superfluous raptures to bestow upon 
the genhts —an excellent fellow, from the be¬ 
ginning to the end of our four days’ experience. Our 
crew', till W'e became better acquainted, were silent and 
reserved. We had a very light infliction, throughout 
our stay, of what Gerald Griffin describes as ‘‘ the 
teasing of the guides, and the lies of the boatmen.” 
Innisfallen! Coleridge says, Expectation is far 
higher than surprise;” and wdio has not bad ‘‘expect¬ 
ation” raised by the name of Innisfallen ? We pulled 
through a heavy swell from the wxst, which gave 
us some faint notion of the occasional dangers of 
the Lower Lake, and soon neared the famous islet. 
There it rests—one mass of brilliant green on the 
bosom of the dark wave. As we come nearer and 
nearer we trace the exquisite forms of its w'oods, in 
all their 'wondrous variety of foliage, dropping to the 
winter’s edge. One gleam of sun to light up the 
brilliant mass,—and then a mist creeps dowm from the 
mountains, and Innisfallen is in her tearful mood. 
(Cut No. 2.) Half an hour’s ramble, in spite of mist 
of show’er, o’ercanopied by elm and ash as 'W'c tread 
the dewy greensward, or looking out from some 
liltle hay, bright with holly and arbutus, over the 
bright lake—and we leave Innisfallen—happily 'with¬ 
out knowing that some of the trees have been cut 
down since a lady tourist first visited it, and that she 
last saw" it “ with soreness of spirit 

“ Sw’cet Innisfallen, fare thee well! 

I^Iay calm and sunshine long be thine *. 

Uow' fair tliou tvert let others tell. 

While but to feel how fair is mine I ” 

And now' our little craft is steered across tlje Lake, 
that we may land at O’Sullivan’s Cascade. O’Sulli¬ 
van, and more especially O’Donaghue, will soon be 
“familiar in our mouths,” w'lien our boatmen become 
talkative—but not ns yet. Wc land at a little cove, 
and find ourselves in a thick covert, treading upon soft 
moss, as ave ascend a gentle hill. Gradually the path 
grows narrow'cr—tlie plasli of w^aters fall on the car— 
a rapid rivulet is beneath, dasliing through the under¬ 
wood—and at length wc stand before tlie solitary 
Fall. Here is no basin wdicre the troubled waters 
may rest in their course, as at the Lower Fall of 
Rydal. The torrent rushes on, hiding itself in the 
green hanks, as if glad to escape from noise and light, 
into silence and mystery. TJjis is indeed a charming 
Fall—severe in its beauty—unspoiled by art—especially 
solemn now the mist is on the hill. Here the botanist 
may revel in the scarcli for plants which belong only 
to the West—mosses and ferns little known in our 
southern woods and winter - courses, Brcc’s Fern 
{^Lastreva lleciirtn)^ according to Mr. Newman, is the 
admiration of botanists in the neighbourhood of KH- 
larney ; and at O’Sullivan’s Cascade lie observed it irj 
the most graceful and bcautiftil luxuriance. To the 
unscientific eye, the prodigality of growth exhibited 
by these fcntlicry forms—dark purple stem?, contrasU’ng 
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with ili« of criJpcA leaves—is iiif. 

ficicnilj striking. The foliage oround us is (jnircnng 
with approaching steps. Vt’e look nboot cxpectingJy, 
But no 

" Sstjn tnd s)lTin boys sre teen, 

Peeping from forth tJieif nlleji green.” 

Two ctnaculcd little girls, prelernhturally pallid, liavc 
watched the arrirfll of the itrangcr, and are come to 
offer iheit gleanings of the woods—a hart’* horn—a 
wild nosegay. Poor wretched children—nil mirth of 
childhood is vanished from their faces. In the moun- 
tain>hovcl where they crouch, there has teen grievous 
want. They have tecome acquainted iritli the litter- 
ness of life very early. And wc are pleasure seeking ! 
We are surrendering ounelvcs to nil awccl thoughts 
and influences! ** Tlic sunshine of the Ircast” Is 
driving out all remcmbrancei of fear and trouble. But 
««r, when we think of that quiet place In the luxuriant 
woods, the faces of these poor children still haunt the 
spot, and make us sad. We understand now, when 
we read the evidence of a resident in the county of 
Mayo, the exact meaning of his words; 

“ Will you describe the condition of the infants and 
young children ! " 


“They look very bad indeed : they icem almost like 
animals of a lower clan j they are wasted and wan.” 

There is direct testimony that in the Killamcy dis¬ 
trict this terrible indication of the ravages of famine is 
too apparent A competent witness speaks of “the 
wretched emaciated appearance of the children.” Other 
tourists will sec these very children j and, perhaps, 
will come home and talk of Irish beggary, ** Tukc 
physic, Pomp.” May these heirs of misfortune live 
to see brighter days ! May they, escaped from pinching 
want, lunound the stranger, as he was wont to be 
snnounded, with smiling faces, unhccdful of naked feet 
or scanty drapery—snch a group as Ireland has often 
» Own to the delighted artist—joyous and graceful in 
0 Simple labours of happy poverty I (Cut No. 3.) 
e mn up the Lake under the shadow of Glcna, 
th 1-7 J‘“B««'»gly upon Innisfallen. There is 

e itt e mined oratory which gave us shelter from the 
sing shower—relic of the abbey which existed, 
ccor ing to the ‘Antals of Innisfallen,* twelve cen- 
nes ago. xhe material works of the monks have 
i higher labours tell of ancient Icarn- 

bel * ‘Annals’ have 

of J. printed ns recently ns 1825 j—one 

one No 

in thA ^ P°P**l3tlon Speaks of the humble labourers 
wbos peace who dwelt here for ages; and 

those of their country; 
ries fourteenth century. But the memo- 

theselaw chieftains who once ruled over 

still in ** uaountains in devastating power, linger 
‘Anal®""' ‘^eend. One of the records in riio 
of InnUeu 1180; this abbey 
•ccure sanMnn^'^**!? esteemed a paradise and a 


«ffects of the 


sanctuary, the treasure and the most valuable 


whole country were deposited iu the 


hands of the clergy j notwithstanding which, we find 
the abbey was plundered In this year by Maolduirti son 
of D.nnicl O'Donagbue. Many of the clergy were 
slain, and even in their cemetery, by the Mac Carthys.” 
But the O'Donaghue, whose legends arc associated with 
ever}' island of these Lakes, and of whom we are now 
beginning to hear unceasingly, was (at some dateless 
period) the lord of Boss—brave and wise, beautiful and 
generous. Unfortunate, of course, he was, so one of 
the islands is O'Donaghue’s prison;—a mighty leader 
of chivalry, so onothcr is O'Donagliue’s horse;—learned, 
and therefore a rock must be O’Donaghue’s library;— 
jovial and hospitable, so a cave is O'Donaghue's cellar. 
On every Xfay morning he is seen gliding over the 
lake on a white steed, and he has a palace under the 
waters, whence he issues to gladden the eyes of many 
who have actually beheld him. Philosophy has dis¬ 
covered that the appearance of the O’Donaghue is an 
optical illusion, and that the boatmen do not wholly 
palm their stories upon the credulity of the stranger. 
Such an illusion, if we may venture to say so, is the 
■pint which is just now attempting to raise up a 
vationalily out of Celtic remains, and Irish literature. 
The antiquities of every country arc full of instruction, 
and Irish ontiquities especially so. They tell of past 
ages of feudal barbarism ; but these are associated with 
the song of the hard and the learning of the priest. 
On ever)’ side there arc ruined castles, dilapidated 
abbeys, mysterious towers, cairns and cromlechs. Most 
wisely h.ss the hand of taste and public spirit inter¬ 
fered to prevent the lamentable desecration of all these 
objects which had been going on for many a year. 
TransLitc the old popular songs, cherish the native 
music, search into the ancient annals of the country— 
but let not the men of ability and various knowledge 
who are labouring at this good work believe tliatatrue 
nationality is to be founded upon the memories of the 
times which preceded the Knglish conquest. Wc may 
he prejudiced; hut to us it appears little better than 
the weakness of a false enthusiasm to lament over the 
decay of the Irish language; and to stigmatize the 
efforts to disseminate the use of English, as a tyran¬ 
nous and selfish policy. Upon what do we English¬ 
men found our nationality ? Not upon the legends of 
Arthur, or the victories of Athelstan—the learning 
of Eadmer or the verses of Crodmon. We read the 
Saxon war-song of the battle of Brunanburgh with 
antiquarian delight,—hut when we hope to be “free 
or die” we think of ” the tongue which Shakspere 
spake,in our view; the true Irish nationality had 
better be raised tipon the great names in literature of 
Swift; and Berkeley, and Burke, and Goldsmith, and 
Edgeworth; and Moore, and a hundred other fllustrious, 
than upon the relics of the old bards, pagan or Chris¬ 
tian 5 —and one lesson from the real civilizer, “the man 
who inakes twO blades of cotri grow where one grew 
before,” is to our minds mote precious than all the 
dreams of the barbaric splendour of the Mac Murtoughs 
and O’Neals, and all the glories of the hill of Tara. 

The shower is of short duration. We have seen 
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the mountains in their misty sublimity, and now the 
woods are glittering in the passing sun-light, and tower¬ 
ing to the soft blue shy in their unrivalled verdure. 
Wc arc near enough to the base of the mountain to see 
fli*.t5nctly tbc chsrncter of tint sea of woodland which 
rtrctchcs up to it.s gray summit. It is not composed 
of tiny shrubs, but of tall trees, infinitely varied in 
their summer tints—and at the water’s edge is the 
bright arbutus, itself a tree in these regions. are 
steering towards the little cove, at the head of the 
Lake—and now we land at the loveliest of pleasure 
hou.«et, planted under these embosoming woods in a 
prirdcn rich wii!t Hoovers of all hues/’ There is 
another cottage, too, where the stranger vr\\\ find a 
tvcicomc. Provident has the good hostess of the 
Victoria been for our comforts—and there is a piece 
of epicurism to he gone through, for which even the 
best sauce of Soyer would be wasteful and ridiculous 
excess ’’—salmon fresh from the lake, broiled upon 
arbutus skev/er^ htTorc a peat-fire. Charming Gleiia ! 
Vfe must come again to loiter in thv quiet vralks. 
M'c can never he sated with thy peacefulness. We 
have no touri'^t’s desire to be moving on and seeing 
more. We envy the statc'^man of whom they told us, 
that, coming here in nn autumn afternoon, and linger¬ 
ing loo long, the lake was suddenly lashed into fury 
by the rising wind, and he was compelled to stay all 
night in the sIteUcred cottage. But wc must go. The 
bugle summons \b from our reveries. Wc have the 
Tore Lake to explore, before the sun sinks behind the 
Purple mountain. 

T.ook, reader, tipon the map of the Lakes, and trace 


our course, for it is scarcely to be made intelligible 
without such help. Starting from the bay at Glcna, 
there is a narrow inlet to the Tore Lake between Dinis 
Island and the Peninsula of Mucruss. But there is 
another way by which that Lake is entered—the 
broader channel on the west side of the island. The 
continuation of that channel leads to the Upper Lake— 
a river scene, five miles in extent. The passage 
round Dinis Island into llie Tore Lake is something 
so peculiar in its beauty, that we scarcely know how 
to convey a notion of its characteristics. Some of the 
creeks of the Thames above Windsor, and more espe¬ 
cially a close passage between Henley and ^larlow, 
arc eminently beautiful. There the osiers lose their 
formality amidst banks of sedge and beds of water 
lilies—and the unpollardcd wdllow drops graccfullly 
into the silent stream, unruffled except by the leap 
of the chub or the plunge of the kingfisher. But here 
the common river-trees arc scarcely to he rccogni/.cd 
in their exceeding verdure. The channel is not diffi¬ 
cult because of rush or \vecd,—but huge masses, of 
rock form narrow eddies where the boat can scarcely 
glide, and then shelve off into sheltering basins for the 
lilies. But the ferns ! It is impossible to conceive 
of the beauty of a close river whose banks arc com¬ 
pletely fringed by the noble Flowering Fern, the 
Osmunda (n latinir.cd Saxon name, of which 

tnufid signifies strength)—a fern exquisite in its grace, 
and gigantic in its proportions. Those formal rushes of 
our southern streams, how can wc tolerate them, when 
vre have seen the immense ferns of Dinis oVrarching 
the little river wath their pendulous heads,—sheltering 
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No lisrlit on 
0!<I ?4r\i2gtnon* 

An'i Tore* 1 tanncrt ir.nkt! out. 5*'Ir: 

%Vhrit owl to roam, 

V/Jko. nenrer home, 

Yo-rver. ^nc cnscntlc from the spout, sir?’’ 

At nr;y rritc ore Iccky. Here is a glorious morning 
iiT r» ivb: through the Gap of Dimloe, and the hoot to 
meet Va% at the head of the Upper Lake. 

Tiic road xvhicij leads along the northern hank of 
the Lotver Lake, till it falls into the Laune river, is a 
ouict and picturesque road, with fevr traces of extreme 
povtrty. The little fields arc well cultivated, and the 
wretched hovel is Frldom seen. We reach the Laune 
Lridge; below us is a rapid stream, very tempting to 
the angler; before us the Gap opens its ponderous 
d’hrotigh a wild and boggy country we gradu¬ 
ally rreend a mountain road. We have to pass round 
the shoulder of n rock, and at the angle stands a 
tidy woman, waiting for the travellers, with her jug 
f f goats’-tnilk. We turn the rock, and ascend the 
Gap: 


The giant-snouted crags, ho! lio! 

How they snort> and how they hloxv! 
Through the mossy sods and stones, 
Stream and streamlet hurry down, 

A ntshing throng! A sound of song 
Beneath the x-ault of Heaven is blown! 
Sweet notes of love, tb.c sjjcnking tones 
Of this bright day, sent down to say 
That Paradise in Earth is known, 
Resound around, beneath, above 
All we hope and all xtc love 
Finds a x’oicc in this blithe strain, 
"IMiich \Yakens hill, and wood, and rill, 
And vibrates far o’er field and vale. 

And which Echo, like the talc 
Of old times, repeats again/’ 
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enter, tbc gorge which wc have IrA.-one to retreat, 
the Lake which seems to have no outlet. At the 
top of the Pass we came up with two Englishmen. 
They were millwrights from Kcwcastlo who had been 
working in the interior, and had come a long distance 
to see Killameyon their-svay homeward. Honoured 
he their noble curiosity. A great Poct—onc wc must 
all reverence—has argued that the love of fine scenery 
is an acquired taste, and belongs only to highly 
cultivated minds;—and so Grasmere Is no proper 
place for a V»nchester wearer. Such notions come of 
ledusion from the world. It is the privilege of the 
times in which wc live that the glories of out own 
land are rendered occessiblc to those of very humble 
means; and the interchange of thoughts between the 
artisans of one district and another, would do far more 
to destroy prejudices and cultivate pood will, than 
the confined ohservalioni of the rich pi ensure •seek era, 
who seldom come In contact with the people. These 
worthy men went home, wc have wo doubt, with 
improved hearts and understandings;—better satisfied 
with their own lot, and mote ready to make some 
sacrifices for telienDg the wants of others# 

As we approach the Lake the road becomes more 
difficult; but the sure-footed ponies Step brilkty 
amongst the stony lumps that lia in the path, nnd 
instinctively avoid the frequent bogs. We come to 
an iron grating, in a rude wall, which turns on its 
rasty binges, and admits us into a smiling demesne. 
Here the river runs between gentle hanks, in flowery' 
meadows: 

“ Cultured slopes, 

\TilJ tracts of forest ground, and scattered groves. 

And mountains bare, or clothed with ancient woods, 
Snirounded us; and, as wc held our way 
Along the level of the glassy flood, 

^ey ceased not to iurrouod us; change of place, 
Vtodreil features ditcncly combined. 

Producing change of beauty e\cr new.” 


The Poet of ‘The Excursion' from whom w 
fioote, has done so much to make us all lose hi 
kes and Mountains, that, for his sake, we migh 
a* railway whistle should never sound ovc 
• fellows w 

es^ *0 sound ; and moi 

rea*b J k Killarney can now I 

in rt' common men. Tliere is nothing grnndc 
our “B^ioms than the Upper Lake, over whic 
Ending. The mountains seem t 
ihe deep watersthey rise ahc< 
from ?k islands spring abruptl 

island * deep. Then, again, there oi 

and r rim greenest of trees,- 

altowfk arbutus attains a size that f: 

thisUnrT,'^'®"*’ (CutKo.C.) But we must sc 
“"*%er Lake again; 


Too solemn for day, too tweet for night.” 
Which termmafes at Glena. We are ne 


the far-famed * Eagle’s Nest.’ But before we make 
a sudden turn round the point of the channel at its 
base, we must land, while the most marvellous echo of 
Killarney is awakened. The bugle calls. One echo, 
full,—another, faint;—another, fainter;—another, im¬ 
perfect ;—another, bothered ;•—original echo;—repeat, 
imperfect, Tliis is Mr. CroFton Croker’s catalogue, 
accompanying his miisic.al notation, of the echoes of 
the Eagle’s Nest. The d.ay was not quite favourable 
to the eflcct, so we lost some of this svonder. But the 
cannon 1 Alpine thunder could not be more sublime; 
one crash,—a peal,—another—and another—silence— 
then, far away, o solemn roll,—dying into low mur- 
murings in the extreme distance. Inglis has truly and 
hcautifully said of these startling effects, “our imagi¬ 
nation endues the mountains with life; and to their 
’ attributes of magnitude, and silence, and solitude, we, 
for a moment, add the power of listening, and a voice.” 

The Engle’s Nest is a pyramidal rock, rising without 
A break from its base. At a distance, with the giant 
mountains hanging over Ifj the Eagle’s Nest appears 
of no marvellous elevation. Even when we float 
beneath its shadow, it is diflicuU to imagine that it is 
tlircc times the height of Saint Paul’s. We have been 
surrounded with none but large objects, and the eye 
tins tost its accustomed sense of height and distance. 
The pencil cannot make such proportions intelligible. 
(Cut No. 7.) 

Below the Eagle's Nest is a passage through which 
a laden boat is not very* safe to pass, according to the 
boatmen. To shoot the Old Weir Bridge is a feat, and 
it is quite proper to keep tourists out of the way of 
danger. We land, therefore, and let the boat glide 
through “ at its orvn sweet will,” bearing only our fair 
companion, who, with all womanly sympathies and 
refinements, has too high a mind to fear imaginary 
dangers. Once more on the lovely Dinis River, and 
then into the Lower Lake, and across to Ross island. 

Our space is too limited to allow us to digress much 
into history', or the history of Ross Castle would be 
worth relating. Erected by one of the early Donaghues, 
it was the last stronghold in Munster which defied the 
cannon of the Parliamentary Ironsides. Ludlow laid 
siege to it in 1052; and by some wondrous exertion 
conveyed boats to the Lake with the intention of attack¬ 
ing it on the side where an enemy could scarcely be 
expected. The garrison surrendered svith little resist¬ 
ance—alarmed, it is said, by the remembrance of a 
prophecy, that Ross should fall, when war-ships should 
sail upon the Lake. As Innisfallen is associated with the 
ancient religion of these beautiful regions, Ross is in 
the same way allied to all records and legends of the 
feudal power, svhicli once held undivided sway over 
these waters. Beneath this embattled tower the spirit- 
stirring bagpipe once summoned the mountaineers toge¬ 
ther at the call of ‘The Eagle's Whistle,’ and ‘The 
Step of the Glens,’—the marches of the-O’Donaghues, 
which still may he beard in hall or bower, “ stirring 
the heart as with a trumpet,” Froissart has a striking 
picture of such chieftains as those who sat five centuries 
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ago in tlie halls of Ross. It is the narrative of Sir 
Henry Chris tall, who was taken prisoner by the Irish 
in the time of Richard II.—married the daughter of his 
captor—and coming back after many years to English 
society, was sent to attend upon the kings who had 
submitted themselves to England, and were detained 
in a sort of honourable captivity in Dublin : 

The king my sovereign lord’s intent was, that in 
manner, countenance, and apparel of clothing, they 
should use according to the manner of England; for 
the king thought to make them all four knights: they 
had a fair house to lodge in in Dublin, and I was 
charged to abide still with them and not to depart; 
and so two or three days I suffered them to do as they 
list, and said nothing to them, but followed their own 
appetites. They would sit at the table and make 
countenance neither good nor fair. Then I thought 
I should cause them to change that manner. They 
would cause their minstrels, their servants, and varlets, 
to sit with them and to eat in their own dish, and to 
drink of their cups; and they showed me that the 
usage of their country was good, for they said, in all 
things (except their beds), they were and lived as 
common. So the fourth day I ordained other tables 
to he covered in the hall, after the usage of England, 
and I made these four kings to sit at the high table, and 
their minstrels at another board, and their servants 
and varlets at another beneath them, whereof by seem¬ 
ing they were displeased, and beheld each other and 


would not eat, and said how I would take from them 
their good usage, "svherein they had been nourislied. 
Then I answered them, smiling to appease them, that 
it was not honourable for their estates to do as they did 
before, and that they must leave it and use the custom 
of England, and that it -was the king’s pleasure they 
should do so, and how he was charged so to order them. 
When they heard that they suffered it, because they 
had put themselves under the obeisance of the king of 
England, and persevered in the same as long as I was 
with them; yet they had one use wdricli I knew well 
was used in their countr}'’, and that was, they did 
Avear no breeches; I caused breeches of linen cloth to 
he made for them. While I was with them I caused 
them to leave many rude things, as well in clothing as 
in other causes. Much ado I had at first to cause them 
to wear gowns of silk furred with minever and gray; 
for before these kings thought themselves well ap¬ 
parelled when they had on a mantle. They rode always 
without saddles and stirrups, and vdth great pain I 
made them to ride after our usage.” 

It is pleasant to contrast the frank fellowship of the 
native kings towards their minstrels and servants, with 
the formal etiquette of the Anglo-Norman court. There 
were nobler feelings in these despisers of “ gowns of silk 
furred with minever,” than in the luxurious Richard. 
Two centuries after, Sir John Harrington saw the great 
rebel, Hugh Tyrone, and wondered at the love of his 
retainers. If the old brotherhood were kept.up, there 
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i, no h the K.ttcr. ^ Th^ yoong the ; 

toQs of Tjionfi Tclrt I jtfVini and gold la«, and I 
tiefitlcnnade \U “whty podwn** of HllsaWtli read j 
hkj loae tanlfis of Wt traniUtlcn of Arioato { bul ihe I 
foUoiren of lie r«l were «n»poiW in their fidelity by | 
.ay TtfiaemenU of luxury or knowledge; 

••Tbcfarl/’ *ay» Sir John Hiirington, “ Wgan by 
debuing bii oiira manner of Hafd bfe, comparing him- 
lelf loirclrer, that fill their belliei lomellmc, and fiul 
along for it. • • • • Oditf flcarant and Idle talei 
were needlfM and impertinent, or to dcicribe hii fern- 
taUt and fcTO-fomr,fprrad under llic itately canopy cf 
hcawB. Hi* guard, for the moit part, were bcardlei* 
boji vithont tUrU; who, la the froit, wade ai faml- 
liady through Ttrcn at water-ipar.If!i. M'ilh what 
ehanntuchataMlet tsaVei ihea lore him I Inow net, 
hat if le hid ccae, they oome J if go. they do go; if 
he wy da thli, they da it," 

But wc aro licpering too long amongil the tram of 
cU tnisuien, at w« lingered, UU the tun wai ictlisg, 


in the cxquitile gardens of Ross Island,—looking out 
from paths beauteous with CTcry shrub and flower that 
art has here acclimated or nature strown, upon the 
mouniaini on which the mists arc gathering, and driv¬ 
ing fast before a gusty wind. Our steersman is impa¬ 
tient,—and he has cause. The boys" pull sriiii a 
, will through the wares, srhlch now heave like a 
troubled sea. We hare passed in a quarter of an hour 
from serene hcauty Into stem grandeur, IIow solemnly 
now sleeps Innlifallcn in her watery bed; Glena 
looks frowning; the I/Ske is black, beyond all imagin¬ 
able blackness of water—black in its vast depth, and 
beneath the gloom of the gathering clouds. Welcome 
the friendly ah allow of the point on which our boat at 
hit is stranded. 

JTow, that we have teen these Rakes under very 
farourablc circumstances, and can judge In tome degree 
of ihrir claims to surpassing beaut}', let us compare 
our own imprcstioni with those of two very competent 
but csicnllally different obsenren, Inglis, acute, cau- 
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tious, rarely elevated' beyond the point of calm satis¬ 
faction ; Wilson, the most tasteful and discriminating 
of enthusiasts. It is true that we have been only.two 
days, as yet, amongst these wondrous scenes;—but 
we have had rare opportunities of weather—all appli¬ 
ances at hand—and not an hour lost, We agree to 
the utmost extent of admiration with our two autho-' 
rities. 

And first Inglis:—“ Although the lakes of Killar- 
ney are three in number, yet they are all contained in 
one mountain hollow ; and certainly there is not, within 
the same compass, anything in England presenting 
the same concentration of charms. There is infinitely 
greater variety at Killarney, In form, and in the 
outline of its mountain boundaries, the lower lake of 
Killarney is decidedly superior to Winandermere ; and 
though the head of Ulleswater presents a bolder out¬ 
line than is anywhere to be found in Killarney, yet 
it is upon this outline alone that the reputation of 
Ulleswater depends. Elsewhere than at Patterdale, 
the lake scenery is tame; and the same may be said of 
Winandermere, which, towards the lower extremity, is 
almost devoid of attraction. On the contrary, through¬ 
out the whole chain of lakes, there is a variety at 
Killarney; tameness is nowhere to be found: and I 
cannot think that the somewhat nearer approach to 
sublimity, which is found at the head of Ulleswater, 
can weigh in the balance against the far greater variety 
in the picturesque and the beautiful, which Killarney 
affords. It would be unfair to compare the lakes of 
Killarney, with Winandermere, Keswick, and Ulles¬ 
water ; for these are spread over a great extent of 
country; whereas, the lakes of Killarney are all con¬ 
tained within a smaller circumference than Winander¬ 
mere : but even if such a comparison were to be 
admitted, Killarney would outvie the English lakes in 
one charm, in which^ they are essentially deficient, I 
mean the exuberance and variety of foliage which 
adorns both the banks and the islands of the Killarney 
lakes. Such islands as Ronan^s Island, Oak Island, 
Dinis Island, and Innisfallen, covered with magnificent 
timber and gigantic ever-greens, are nowhere to be 
found amongst the English lakes, I think it will be 
gathered from what I have said, that I accord the pre¬ 
ference to Killarney.’* 

Christopher North, in the passage which we are about 
to quote, is more brief than in his previous summing 
up of the characteristics of the English and Scotch 
Lakes; but he is not in the slightest degree less em¬ 
phatic when he thus bursts out. He is looking from 
Maugerton, whither we shall lead our reader before ^ye 
part: 

What a panorama! Our first feeling was one of 
grief that we were not an Irishman. We knew not 
where to fix our gaze. Surrounded by the dazzling 
bewilderment of all that multitudinous magnificence, 
the eye, as if afraid to grapple with the near glory— 
for such another day never shone from heaven—sought 
elief in the remote distance, and slid along the beauti¬ 
ful river Kenmare, insinuating itself among the recesses 


of the mountains, till it rested on the ^reen glimmer of 
the far-off sea. The grandeur v/as felt, far off as it 
was, of that iron-bound coast. Coming round with an 
easy sweep, as the eye of an eagle may do, when 
hanging motionless aloft he but turns his head, our 
eyes took in all the mighty range of the Reeks, and 
rested in awe on Carran-Tual. Wild yet gentle was 
the blue aerial haze over the glimpses of the Upper 
Lake, where soft and sweet, in a girdle of rocks, seemed 
to be hanging, now in air and now in water—for all 
was strangely indistinct in the dim confusion—masses 
of green light, that might he islands with their lovely 
trees. But suddenly tipt with fire shone out the golden 
pinnacles of the Eagle’s Nest; and as again they were 
tamed by cloud-shadow, the glow of Purple Mountain 
for a while enchained our vision, and then left it free 
to feast on the forest of Glena, till, wandering at the 
capricious will of fancy, it floated in delight over the 
woods of Mucruss, and long lost among the trembling 
imagery of the water, found lasting repose in the sted- 
fast beauty of the sylvan isle of Innisfallen.” 

With this passage in our minds we close our second 
day, with hopes of a bright sky for Mangerton to¬ 
morrow. 

For two days we have been sequestered on the bank 
of the Lower Lake, in the profound quiet of our hotel. 
The Killarney beggars find no admission here. The 
only signs of Killarney life are the two patient women 
who sit all day at the hotel-door, offering their knick- 
knacks of the arbutus and the hog-oak. It is time we 
saw something of the population; so we will walk to 
Mucruss on our way to Mangerton. 

A pretty road of a mile leads to Killarney. We pass 
the unfinished cathedral, begun, from the design of 
Pugin, some four or five years ago, and left as it is 
through failing means. At a distance on the hill is a 
noble asylum for pauper lunatics, — and, somewhat 
nearer, the Union Workhouse—a large fabric. Within 
this Workhouse all is order and cleanliness. At the time 
of our visit to Killarney the Guardians had additional 
buildings for in-door relief,—the whole capable of 
accommodating 2,800 persons. The Union, it appears, 
is admirably managed; the Guardians have had no 
assistance from Government; out-door relief has been 
administered, not to the able-bodied, hut in extreme 
cases of widows and children. And yet, although a 
stern necessity was driving the able-bodied fast into 
the Workhouse, there were causes in operation which 
kept out many even when famine was at their door. 
The children are the first victims. The parents will 
not come into the Workhouse with their families till 
the last mornent. Are they badly fed? Are they cruelly 
treated? Quite the contrary. Discipline, order, regu¬ 
larity, cleanliness, deter them from seeking this relief. 
A witness before the Lords’ Committee says, ” It is the 
dread of cold water being applied to them, and clean 
clothing.” 

Another witness says, that they would infinitely 
prefer privations of food and clothing, and insufiiciencj 
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or fotl, >3 » bad!v*manSKf‘J worVljotiie, to alunilar.w 
asd rAtifli? la a werlhoui? like llist of KUlamcy. 
CnncM under n pateiray ni wtf faued throw;;!, the 
ftrtrt, *e *3w iocIj a a< r^!» Im9;»inf<l~ 
Sfcattr In kli Il»?, Skakipcans In IiU Syeorar,—but 
lucK a briniT a* befaro iliockctl our ryri—an 
old tronjin In whom all icmbUnce of humanity hail 
perished. She wit iherr to muittr and Wp In her 
horrible filth and rap: »he niT;;ht bans hern In the 
irotUionie. It ii cstlm rfaionin;; about all thli. 
The habits cf centuries are rot only ireond nature but 
nature itself. Gradually, ho*ctrr, will the Union 
Wcikhonie cndlcalc tl ese habtis. At Klllamey there 
are werkshops preparirp, where labour may W pltfn 
to the able-bodW. Under a rT«r>l Act the Ouardiant 
arc enpoxeered to proriJs •plrullural lustruetlon for 
their yocof; Irrcates; and In some Unions they hafc 
cany acres under cultirailan, stl.ere farm-ierTants are 
bejrj; forced who will brln,'* sVUInl labour to the 
asrienltural TfTclotion that must lake place In Ireland. 
Ajrin; the pijls In seme of the wotkhoute*, InCIalway 
especially, are trained for dcruMtle labours, and fillnl 
to b^ese the wlrca of rslon!s!i, by learnini; lU the 
iodttstiiJ mourers of pt>od housewifery. Tiresc 

Wcrklousei, ihcu, whUU at fint sl;;ht strike the 
traveller la Irrlisd as indtcatlons of mitery, arc likely 
to become peal Instruments cf real rJueation. The 
wretched horel, dark, filthy, damp, and srf.oky, cannot 
exist fer tvei by the side of a w clbre;;uUt«l Unieu 
^^OTkh{«!se. At the entrance of Kill-stney, as In 
cost Irish towns, there are ujeh horclf. Borne have 
heeapolled down, and the tenants eslelttl j but cnou,-!! 
rcjMia tQ show us how the tnass of Itisb rottiers hat* 
h«n livinp, time out cf mind. Mits Ih!;:ewf>rth lonK 
deicribtd these deni cf wretchcdocis, In nn Irish 



town (village), under an absentee landlord s—“This 
toten consisted of one row of miserable huts, sunk 
beneath the ilde of the road, the mud trails crooked 
In ercry direction; some of them opening In wide 
cracks, or ilgtag fissures, from top to bottom, as if 
tlicrc had just been an earthquake—all the roofs sunk 
In various places—thatch off, or overgrown wUh grass 
—no chimneys, the smoke making its way through 
a hole in the roof, or rising In clouds from the lop of 
the open door—dunghills before the doors, and green 
standing puddles—squalid children, with scarcely rags 
to cover them, garing at the carriage. • * * * As 
they drove !iy, some men and women put their heads 
through the smoke out of the cabins; pale women, with 
long black or yellow locks—men with countenances and 
figures bereft of hope and energy." (Cols 11 to M.) 

Not the slightest change In a quarter of a century. 
Tlie famine has made the matter, as far as external 
appearances go, not a hit the worse. The deserted 
rabini tliat we sec In ever}* part of the country tell us 
that cvklloni arc going on. We have seen with our 
own eyes what eviction means. There is a padlock on 
the frail door of a mud-cabin the ground about is 
choked with weeds;—the potato<rop has failed;—iho 
tenant can pay no renthe is fled, or has perished. 
Tills it a short and tad tale; and we jump too hastily 
to a conclusion If we think that the evil is to be 
rcmeilled by banishing the potato, as well as its culti¬ 
vator. Unquestionably the famine was the result of 
the almost exclusive potato-cultivation, in the small 
holdings and it is very easy to say that the small 
holdings should be turned into l.irgo farms;—corn 
should be grown instead of potatoes; — and the 
wretebed cottiers become farm-labourers. Tlie people 
themselves know letter than superficial political ccono- 
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mists, how utterly impracticable this is ; and at Killarnej'’, 
this year, the potato-cultivation was increasing instead 
of diminishing, A practical philanthropist, Mr. Nicholls, 
has made the matter very intelligible to those who will 
think. He is asked t ’ 

Taking those parts of Ireland where the population 
is in excess, do you think it will be possible to introduce 
such improved agriculture as will support the people 
upon corn, their numbers having been created by living 
upon potatoes, without diminishing their numbers ? 

I think not; I could not hope to elFect such im¬ 
provement in cultivation as would enable the same 
number of persons to obtain subsistence from corn crops 
as is obtained from potato culture.” 

Hear, again, Colonel Clarke, the Inspector of Unions 
in the West: 

Without contemplating the fearful alternative of 
a decrease of population by death, or the extreme suf¬ 
fering of the population) which may show itself in the 
diminution of births, and the power of rearing children, 
are there not along those shores with which you arc 
familiar, districts in which it is difficult to anticipate that 
a population bred upon the potato food, can, within 
their own district, find the means of support upon 
cereal food ? 

They cannot. 

It is impossible ? . 

“ Totally impossible, unless a greater quantity of land 
be brought under cultivation.” 

The question of transforming the Irish cottier popu¬ 
lation into labourers at wages, by a sudden movement, 
is very quickly disposed of by a few figures:—The 
gross number of holdings, as shown by agricultural 
returns, in 1847, was 935,939 ; of these 135,341 were 
under one acre; 50,356, of from one to two acres; 
121,595, of from two to five acres. Here, then, are 
about 500,000 acres maintaining, wretchedly enough, 
about 300,000 families. In England, one labourer 
is employed to about fifteen acres of arable land. If 
the process of converting small holdings into large 
could he suddenly effected by any supernatural power, 
there would he supported about 35,000 labourers at 
wages, instead of 800,000 cottier tenants, upon these 
500,000 acres. Wliat is to become of the superfluous 
265,000 cottier tenants and their families, amounting 
to a million of people, at the least ? This is a grave 
question, which we fear is not speedily to he solved. 

But there is one view of the condition of Ireland 
which admits a ray of hope. The Irish are beginning 
to understand their real position; and Englishmen, 
slowly and doggedly, are looking into causes below the 
surface for that misery and degradation Which for ages 
has been indirectly coming borne to ourselves. It was 
an opinion in Spenseris time, that Ireland remained 
wretched and disturbed, for some secret ScoUrge which 
shall by her come itilto England and some, in their 
ignorant impatience (as too many of us have done), 
‘‘wished that all that land were a sea-pool.” Truly 
does Spenser say of such impious desires, “ this kind 
of speech is the manner rather of (iespex-ate men, far 


driven to wish tlie utter ruin of that which they cannot 
redress, than of grave counsellors, which ought to think 
nothing so hard but that through wisdom it may be 
mastered and subdued.” More religiously, and there¬ 
fore more wusely, do the Society of Eriends in Ireland 
say—“ It is not for us to attempt to penetrate the 
secret designs of the Most High ; but we may without 
presumption regard the mysterious dispensation with 
which 'wc have been visited, in the blight of‘lhe potato, 
as a means permiilcd hy an alUwise Providence to exhibit 
more strikingly the imsonnd state of our social condiiioni*^ 
Wlien the history of the Famine shall be written by 
some one who will look upon Ireland without the pre¬ 
judices of party or sect,—without an insane hatred of 
the England of 1849, or a stupid and base depreciation 
of the Irish as a race,—tlien* will it be shown how 
steady has been the growth of that greatest of evils, 
the abuse of the right of property in land, —which ren¬ 
dered the condition of the Irish peasantry, long before 
this time, inferior to that of any other peasantry in 
Europe. The childish habit of too, many to ascribe 
this inferiority to the character of the race, and of some- 
to religion, must give place, above all things, to more 
just and charitable views. Hear wdiat an eloquent 
foreigner, Count Strzelecki, who has been resident in 
Ireland for some years, says on this point: 

“ I saw Irishmen in the United States, in Canada, 
and in Australia, living as well as the Anglo-Saxons, 
acquiring their gnimbling habits, and thus improving 
continually their condition. I saw many of those people 
who never tasted animal food in Ireland, coming to 
Australia, and becoming fastidious about the quality 
of the meat and tea which was served to them; so that 
the low condition in which they are to be observed in 
Ireland is not to be attributed to the inherent character 
of the race, I do not believe that it is owing to religion, 
because they are professing the same religion in the 
country where they go to settle. This difference may, 
perhaps, be more successfully traced to the consequences 
of the transplantation from a narrow and confined moral 
and physical sphere of actloil) to. a larger space, with 
more freedom and more cheerful prospects of life, and 
of which they have none at liohie.” — Com¬ 

mittee Report u) 

Hear, further, what one, amongst the soundest thinkers 
of our day, says of the great,social curse of Ireland : 

“ With individual exceptions (some of them very 
honourable ones), the owners of Irish estates do 
nothing for tile land but drain it of its produce. What 
has been epigrarnmatically said in the discussions on 
‘ peculiar burthens ^ is literally trUe when applied to 
them; that the greatest ‘burthen on land* is the 
landlords. Returning nothing to the soil, they con¬ 
sume its whole produce, minus the potatoes strictly 
necessary to keep the inhabitants from dying of 
famine ; and wheii they have any notion of improve¬ 
ment, it usually consists in not leaving even this 
pittance, but turning out tlie people to beggary if not 
to starvation. When landed property has placed itself 
upon this footing it ceases to be defensible, and the 
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lime hai «>®e ftrranpmifnt of 

the inalJef* * • * • Tlic communily liai too mticli 
«t *uVe Iti tlifi f taper eaUhation of the I ami, nnfl In 
the comlitioni annexed to the omipanev of it, to lea re 
theae thirjri to the diierellon of # elai* of penoni 
called lacdlord*, when they hate ahown UicmtclTca 
trofit for the troit. The legiilature, which If it pleaied 
might convcit the whole hodr of Undlonli Into faml- 
holdcrs cr pentionen, might, d forihri, commute the 
BTcrage rccfipli of Iriih landownen Into a fixed rent- 
charge, and ra»e the tcnanti Into proprlcton; «up- 
poiinj almsy* (without which theie acti would l>e 
nothing better than robbery) that the full market raluc 
of the land wai tendered to the landlordt, in eaic they 
preferred that to aerCptinp the eonditioni prupoied.'*— 
/oka Mill, PrheipUl tf PeUltal /.’fWinry, Vol. It. 
p,2SI—2S6, 

Aod now, that we hare dltburtherred our niindt of 
these thought I and mcnorlei, let ci lurrtnder our* el res 
to the pleasant recolleetioni of the refnalr.Jer of oiir 
fojoum in Uiii land of natural beauty. 

The Mutruja Hotel, which wc pan on ♦the road 
to the Mangerton hlountaln, Ii in tome reipeet* 
more adrantageoudy lituated than the Victoria. It 
commandt no view of the LaVe*, but it ii close to the 
charming walVt of the IHmrnjii Pcnlniula. A glance 
at the map will »how all the adrnntagei of this position: 
these walks extend for miles • and the natural Wautirs 
of this peninsula, dividing the tww laVei, and com- 
minding the finest views of the scenery of each, have 
been improved by admirable taste. Mueruis .\bbej 
is a beautiful ruin: many parts are In good preserva¬ 
tion. In the cloister is a most remarkable object--a 
magnificent jew-tree springing up from the centre, its 
spreading branches forming a graceful roof to the 
arched walls. The trunk of this tree rites up to a 
greater height, without a limb, than wc have before 
observed in any of these vegetable memorials of long 
past generations. Its girth Is Inferior to many of 
our English yews. The cast window, seen through 
the pointed arch of tiin chapel, Is very perfect. Witliin 
arc some tombs end monuments, ancient and modem. 
The Abbey stands amidst the most luxuriant groves— 
the Ttvlfying power of nature cherishing the perishable 
works of man—and clothing decay STilh cier-springing 
beauty. (Cut, No. 0.) Tore Waterfall is within a 
walk of Muernis, (Cut, No. 10); but wc reserve that 
for the last look of Klllanicy | 

We mount our ponies. The nicent to the mountain 
is very gradual—a bare and dreary road. On sve go 
without any striking views for a mile or two, till the 
way gels sleeper and more rugged. Company begin 
to gather about us, There Is the regular Irisli guide, 
who Springs up at every turn of a road which leads to 
sights. M'e soon get rid of him. liut the mountain- 
prls, with their goat's milk nnd potheen, arc not so 
easily disposed of. Tlie troop gathered thick and fast 
at every step of the ascent: no persuasions could 
induce them to let us proceed in peace. Squalid want 
Was not apparent,—or it was hidden under their bright 


shawl*, worn as gracefully as if arranged by the most 
tasteful of tire-women j but unquestionably Ibcse poor 
girl* knew the most pinching poverty. Not to give 
was impossible—but no bounty could shake them ofT. 
Some clung to the stirrups; some laughed and tang; 
and some told their sorrows with deep pithos. One and 
all of these poor girls bad a dream of some distant land, 
where want should not bticl them. Borne bad rela¬ 
tions in the United States. New Orleans was their 
r.l Oorado. There, they fancied, they should marry, 
and know soruclhlng of comfort. Four pounds would 
pay A passage. In the ETldcncc which wc have repeat¬ 
edly quoted, one witness, lpe.vklng on the subject of 
Emigration, says, *' It Is n very extraordinary thing, the 
qu.vntily of single women that go off by themselves, and 
who seem to face the whole difilculty In the quietest way." 
Precisely in Uili spirit did these poor girls, who came 
out of tJie rahins on the side’ of Mangerton, speak of 
this great venture of life which they sverc anxious to 
make. Surely it I* a terrible tiring when the ties sslrich 
bind women to ihclr native soil —the tics of homo 
which make ordinary poverty endurable — ate thus 
mapped asunder. It is no common misery which can 
thus change the female cliaraclcr. The wanderings of 
men in search of better fortune may fail to move our 
pity ;—but for a solitary woman to c-vst henelf upon 
the great ware of fate, unknowing where she may 
drift, is the heroism of desperation. 

For a mile or two In the channel of a torrent, and we 
at length from Mangerton look over the Lower Lake. 
Magnificent was the sicsr—glorious ss.is the day. IJut 
our truity Spillane urged us fonvaid, for he saw the 
mist gathering in the distance. M'c have hurriedly 
passed the hollow in whtcli lies the famous tam, "The 
Devil's runch Howl," and are nc.vring the summit. 
Severe is the cold, even in the sun of a July day. 
Now rest. AVo have given Wilson's description of the 
scene, and how can wc attempt to embody our osm 
impressions. For the first time wc saw the Atlantic: 
there it sparkled, over the shoulder of one of the distant 
cluster of mountains. Wiy is it, that one glimpse of 
the great highway of the world raises the spirit far 
more than the open prospect of the narrow seas? 

" Tlicrc is a mngnet-llko sttmetion In 
Tliesc waters to the imaginative power 
Tliat links the viewless w Ith the visible. 

And pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 
Yon highway of the world my fancy flies." 

CASlPOELt.. 

But the near mountains—they lie around us. The 
light falls on one, tlio slmdow on another,—they seem 
to heave and swell like the vexed ocean. A mist 
creeps over some summit far below us, and then 
plunges Into the glen up another craggy steep rises 
the mist from tlie valley, nnd hovers about till it 
mingles with the upper clouds. The Lakes seem to 
W’asb the bases of these giant forms that close us in 
from oil the outer world, except where the Kenmare 
river brightens to the south, nnd the great sea to the 
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west. The monarch I of th<s kolltude lecm to look 
down upon the beauty at their feet, lolemn and lad, 
whether in plimmer or In gloom. We heed not their 
name*, as they *rc repeated in our ear—Carran*Tual, 
Purple Mountain, Toomiei, Glenn, Tore, Drooping 
Mountain, Cahlroa, lerc, Sugar-Loaf. We reganl not 
their cotnparalirc elevations. Carran-Tual is a thou¬ 
sand feel higher than Toomlei, and six hundred feet 
above where we stand. They nil icem to dwell dote 
together in glorious coaipanlonihip, and the equality 
of brotherhood. And yet Carrarj^Toal Is eight miles 
away; though it seems at if the eagle could wing Ms 
flight from one lop to another as easily as the swallow 
skims from Innbfallcn to Hosi. Hut the mist is 
gathering, and we must descend. We send our ponies 
down before ui;—for we bare a path to tread in 
which cur osm feet will best serve us. 

We descend not far. We have rrosied the sinking 
bog on the creit of Mangerton, and look down a steep 
declivity into the glen in which lies the Devirs Punch 
Bowl. It is a melancholy place, amidst high rocks— 
the lam which never plummet sounded," dark as 
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winter; cold as ice, they say, though Charles Fox 
I warn across it. We sit down under the shelter of a 
rude stone wall. Wc have sandwiches and potheen— 
and there are clear springs not far off. One of the 
women that followed us up the mountain suddenly 
appean at our side. She sits down. With a mournful 
cadence she sings one of her native songs. "Her 
Totcc is sweet, is soil, is low.*’ Another, and another. 
Her store is cxhauitless. She gave us tome little 
argument to explain her ditties. They were unques* 
tionahly the pastoral ballads of a mountain peasantry. 
One was a dialogue, similar, perhaps, to that which 
Jfr. Walsh has given in hla " Irish Popular Songs 

" Ohl if thou come to Leitrim, sure nought can us sever, 
phlur na tn-bnn doun dg!* 

Wild honey and the mesd-cup ihall feast us for ever, 

A phlur na m-ban doun dgl 
ril show thee ship and tails, through the vistas grand. 

At we tcek our g reen retreat by the broad lakc'i strand. 

And grief would never reach m within that hajtpy land, 

\ phlur na m-ban doun dgt 

• Ilower of brown-hair’d mmdens. 
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To LVitrhn, to Ldtrim, in vain thou wouldst lead me, 

Duirt pliir na m-ban doiin dg! 

'Wlieii pale hunger come?, can thy melodies feed me ? 

Duirt plur iia m-ban doun 6g ! 

Sooner wonld I live, and sooner die a maid. 

Than grander ^ath thee through the deny forest glade, 

That thou art my beloved, this bosom never said, 

Duirt plur na ra^ban doun 6g!” 

We again mount our ponies. A ride of two hours 
brings us back to the Victoria. 

A night is before us, such as we cannot forget. 
Ganscy, the famous piper ofKillamey, gives us the 
pleasure of his company. A venerable man, blind ;— 
a man of real genius—a gentleman. All the old 
Iraditionarj' music of Ireland is familiar to him. He 
ifk modem bnUad^ for those \Tho want art ardioary 
pleasure: but if he have audience fit though fe\y/^ 
lie will pour out strain after strain, wild and solemn, 
gay or pathetic, with a power that seems like inspira¬ 
tion. Never heard we such effects from one instru¬ 
ment, since the days of Paganini’s violin. Jlidnight 
vras passed before we ceased to listen, enraptured, to 

Many a bout 

Of linked sweetness, long drami out.'* 

One more day at Killarncy—and then, farcw'cll! 
How shall that day be passed by us? In perfect re¬ 
pose. One of our companions has gone to perform the 
difficult feat of ascending Carran-Tual. We are to uicet 
him witli the boat long before sun-down, at the head 
of the Upper Lake. We arc true to the appointment. 
There is one vAih us watching for him with Some 
anxiety; but the scene is so glorious that anxiety can 
scarcely find a place even in the breast of a loving wife. 
The mountains arc lighted up %vith all the most gorge¬ 
ous. hues of licaven. The full moon is up—\vc wander 
on, far away from the lake, through the Black Valley. 
(Cut No. M.) Solemn and more solemn grow the 
rhrulows of the mountains. The sun is altogether gone. 
Titen the rnck;: begin to put on mysterious forms. Not 


the heron fishing. The owl now flaps by us, startled. 
We rest under Glena ; and there, in the deep silence of 
midnight, we hear the mountain echo to the bugle in 
a voice which seems unearthly. A night ever to be 
remembered. 

Farewell, at last, to Killamey, The car is read}* 
that is to hear us to Kenmarc. Our way lies by the 
new' road—a great work, unsurpassed, perhaps, in these 
islands for its picturesque character. It passes close by 
Tore Waterfall, wdiich we stop to view. It climbs the 
mountain, and cuts through the rocks, heedless of 
obstacles. This is the way by which tourists readied 
Killamey wdicn the readiest passage w*as from Bristol 
to Cork. We are not sure that it is preferable to 
coming by the coach-road from Mallow*, and gradually 
/hidltiff oat the beauties of the Lakes^ Here they ere 
revealed. The first impression of the scenery at the 
exquisite points of view* wdiich this road offers must 
he ineffaceable. But we are satisfied to have won 
a grow*ing delight, instead of being struck mute with a 
first admiration. 

Such an admiration—speechless w*ondcr—is the view* 
of Glengariff and the great arm of Bantry Bay, whicli 
presents itself from the grand road recently com¬ 
pleted from Kenmarc, We passed through that town ; 
saw* the improvements w*liidi a benevolent landlord 
may effect in liis district; saw* dw*elliiig after dwelling 
on the hill-sides, W’liich contrasted happily with the 
ancient mud cabin : and passing through a long tunnel, 
such as railroads have made us familiar with, rapidly 
descended the road whicli leads to Glengarin*. And 
then that prospect!—]Mountnins — hays — islands — 
and the great Atlantic rolling placidly in to kiss a 
shclvy shore. 

Glcngarifl*—the glen itself—-inust remain unvisited. 
No heavier clouds ever descended on Ireland than those 
which fell at Glengariff wiicn we rose on the morning 
after w’cleft Killamey, Well, Otw*ay has well described 
it; and our renders will Imvc no regret in missing our 
own description : 
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rarfrt * r 0* <t 

BO isf*!''*, t''* t^c?***. U'ir-'l'il t)ie t;"»t ftfp** 
jr) irv'-iUr, crr^nsf* <( 

fwlt tbt fwr «U lUy 

ef ni»j*t jo A honj.-stf, !>c »»<»{— 5 <ti 
tif ttrr'fri.tii iwfll, %hrt\ lV*> i-,it <f 

A i!.’pWL5'»! W l‘!J wilfin l) f t{'r*j£)i tf Iti *atrt — 
8*14 rf** !«!';»'« »i.*? Vj Atr ?,*? ?y f»! »U i) U 
tnitij w'rjn i«it 9trr»U 5 It st eru! tKrjf Jlte*! 

ftt A ip«lr^3 t>f fJ-'4> ♦! tdtjt H !5 r sJi-fj*. 
rco riy faffc-fr fsj.'iT. It ai If iJ t txrt' 

tf iJ-f ^iTf ap 1'^ »c-rr tt-f-'in 

j«oiirt fjvn liif rtt.U»< *Vj t*, »r J tlj-4 aI 

A tffiib s*4 i!cllft<4 Arflr, A iii'rri- A^4 

ti?w rcpjv^r. l?*l It ftrry I,fir, ttrtlcif* 

4r.J Ir.Srtlca tf t'ofp tmVi, jfrf» a ji* rt 

iVr jrr, a«s{S Iu jf’.l'tn U‘^j a,*, 1 hr it iVf* 
ITl*:!a», •ajTJi ft* »t4 »tm *t>j Jr*f f f li*;;* Ur yirtt, 

*t.l Iu tr*B-S,i«44, Bof'—U'-Ht-'J ifc-l-irb^, At 4 

11 0>f tt-’-it lir* iSr iS'-iiMif tlrpjtuMy tf 

iJt I Ir.t* t,^i rut 1 tit! loth A 

fhttr, AfcJ f** (CmI Ko. If..) 

lo #f JjrrifM.-tt* t»:n «♦ laVt r«f 

M-»u la A t'oirmi rtr, lo joriwt ror jr*arTt7 
CctV« ty Xfirr-ftits. Nc-t rtt ftAlt.rr i>f l! f iftrity !t 
U ficr| I thr tifrt, t j it? t! 4 f cf ith li t 

roijJ f<ir litre mr.*. lie! tflrt !>•» tc-oft* tr»irj 
Tr t! )rt*si!i ttrtvf !o A Ai»i4rf, ttl.lth *ar1t a t!»y 
Ki li-I* ril*rt IrUi tthllrcljjr. Tl.t I’aii rf Ciaibrs^h 
Ui Irt-a inrriVJ hjr Ol«iy, a# It A^^jv-atc^ 19 lira 
tvtJrt l-Hyh!tr rlfTUf.rlArrrl: 

*• Tl.U itrj* ar 4 r»U»«f4!f.iry thaitji «il.kK,S’Alurp 
It* rtriiAtrid t*.rrt>-!i rhne nsttMibi, trxl 

witlb ihr-Ht hit |<m ytirt hi* Uto liVtn A«liit!la^ 
tf ia «t!rt to mtVe An rAftllrut tni4 iTtwrtn 
Minipca Ar.4 lUntjy, I* rtAlljr one ef tho moit jlp« 
tcrrtijut ihlr;^* lo ItrUnil. It It »ill wmli « j-ruroty 
to »tt lu tveki ar 4 f'rfrtp!cr*-*ll*‘cliff* tlolhftl wltli 
Icy, AtiJ, hero arJ tlrtc, IntmpcnrJ ihrou;;li the 
cuttcf of nxV*, cilJ holly An4 }cw-utct, and occt- 
i5aa»!ly ao aihutui t and then Id iU«o^ And tndJen 
•icdirj**—you look licV.And you Mnnol find out liow 
you In—Wforo you, and you caonol Imajitlne how 

you Aft to fft forw«rd. You wlpht Irai^lno ihit the 
Slilrit cf the XlounUlr.! had got you Into hi* tlmng* 
hold, and here you wtt* ImpOHuded by crcrlaitlng 
eEcLintrottjt. lljtn I the lurpiiung lonelincM of the 
place,— 

‘ 1 Brtrr 

Po i!ecj.lj fflt the force of iohluJc. 

I!»;;h orct-lirad the t*|;lc fownl *ereTtr, 

And the pny hwil in the roch* Ixlow 
lS>«kcd in the *un.’ •' 

But when wc were hemmed In, for about a mile, hy the 
mighty cha*nj, rtt law neither the yew, nor the holly. 


f.rtr the I luht Afliwlu*no cliff* clothed with Iry 
IrV'hot itnllii';;!)' ibnn u|ion u». We taw cniy s 
dvil’c wall cf tixh*, down whole ihlet torrent* were 
diilin^ at errry catarirt* that hlited and 

filmed A* they rmhed 01 cr the ileep*, whoic lop* were 
one a tn of mlit, TJdi Tn* of Cai.lncagh wa* the 
Iff nr of A im^gr alTilf In IS22, when the Ilockitc* 
wrtelniniunrcti >a. A* the tolJlcry ptitcj through the 
defile, the “Ixtye,** w| 0 were hidden atnidil the rock*, 
♦i.d Imly I'vsirncd an enurtnoa* mai* which they hail 
fjisJftJy nndrtfnr'sC'I, and down it came into the glen— 
MxVirg tip the dtf.le. ll.ey were a moment too laic. 
TT*e Ajhllcry had jmne hy; ar.d their jdan of orcr* 
wlfls-ltig the loyaliit* hy itij-cnor number* wai effee* 
Isilly frutlralfd by their own act. The rock which 
ha I ftlltn w** an Impattahle barrier. 

A* wc merge c*jt of the I’at* wc ace a lUange fro* 
retihu IwftiT »*—li-len c»rt», f/dlnwnl by crowd* of 
w rtr.rn ihrcruded In thrIr d*jV blur tlriVt from the falling 
trtrrM. T>p whole ♦erne wai eminently pIctorr»<|ue. 
Itoi the pinuiei^tir wa* tvon forgotten in the »tcrn 
txil.ty whUh Ulcfgcd to thi* »ight. Tl.e cart* were 
brar.sg In bit meal ficm Ilintry, for diilrihution at 
t»ti rut Ilatier.i along thli roiJ. We «oon reached one 
rf Ihfif. n.rrc, in nr*11 *helicf, *ai a hundml or 
ncjc cf I »tirnl wpnrti, waiting fir the dole that wa* 
to arrrl jiarratn-m for another week, Thoic who hare 
tlamnurnl agalr.tl the temporary out^door relief that 
IrtU'-d** jifr'r hiTc rrijulrr'l, and were morr eipedally 
rretllfg when we law them, ihould hate wl!ne**cd thi* 
Indian meal pTOrcMlon, and hate »«n the unhappy 
weweu itaggctlr.g under their loaded bag* to the cabin* 
In the hilUj and, we twlietr, they would have come 
lo frti how juil are the word* which Mr. Nicholl* 
cltcrrd—(Mr. NIehol!*, who intrrxluccd the Workhoutc 
Tcit for Ireland, but wa* too wire and humane not to 
know lilt a ramlne made an exception to hi* ijitcm)— 
memcralle word*,—The preierratlon of human life i* 
a pamtnuunt duty.” 

And here we quit theie reniembranecj of n week 
which opened ta u* new lourcei of pleasure, and un» 
wonietl experience*. We aaw ihU portion of Ireland 
at a period of great depresilon. Better prospect* arc 
ariting In a leaion of abiindanee; but let It not be 
(hsught In KngUnd Utat any amount of abundance will 
cure the loclat miseries of the land. We hare our 
work to do I and we cannot let about it more effectually 
than now, when angry paitlons are itllhand the peopio 
are hopeful ( 

” Titere i« a rition b the heart of each. 

Of juitice, merry, wwdomi tenJeme** 

To wrong and jiaiti, and knowledge of Us core— 

.\nd these, cinboillcil 111 a woman’s form, 

Tliat belt Irantmit* them, |ntrc as first rceeired 
I'rom Uod aborc her, to mankind hriow.” 

OROWNtNO. 
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CONNAMAUA, 



We have grouped Connamara wUh Killarncy in the 
same section of ‘The Land we Live in,’ for two 
reasons. In the first place, it appears to us that there 
is great liopc for Ireland in the development of the vast 
resources of this district. Connaught, in the times of 
religious persecution, was assigned ns the place of 
banishment for the non-conforming Catholics—-a place 
which was profanely associated by the intolerance of 
Puritanism with that more desolate region to which 
fanaticism would consign all those who ditfer in points 
of belief. It would accord well with the better spirit 
of out own times, if Connaught were to become a place 
in which capital might find its employment, and labour 
its refuge from the worst of tyrannies—the land 
tyranny. To plant Connaught is the ambition of a 
great statesman ; and it will be planted,—whether by | 
individuals or corporations, is little matter. Secondly, 1 
Connamara is full of glorious scenery 5 and now that j 
Ireland is.again claiming her proper share of a laudable ; 
curiosity, Connamara will open her noble bays, and 
lakes, and mountains, to the gaze of the stranger. 

No one, accustomed to the associations which group 
themselves around commercial and maritime affairs, can 
look at the Shannon and the portion of Ireland spread 
out beyond it, without a desire to penetrate the future, 
and see what Providence holds in store for this remark¬ 
able country. The noble river acts as a line of sepa¬ 
ration, extending nearly north and south, through so 
long a distance as to form a very significant boundary 


between Connaught and the other provinces. This has 
been regarded, however, by the rulers of Ireland, in past 
times, as a boundary in a sense which we may hope 
will now pass away, “ It is singularly illustrative,” 
says Sir Robert Kane, in his ‘ Industrial Resources of 
Ireland ’ (a work replete with valuable information), 
“ of how little reflection was devoted to Irish subjects 
—of how slightly the true and only means of consoli¬ 
dating a people by giving them common h.ahits of 
industry, of sociality, and of trafiic, was thought about 
in relation to this country, jthat the Shannon was for 
so many generations looked upon as a risefol barrier 
and defence against the uncivilized tribes who dwelt 
beyond its boundary. The cost of maintaining in good 
repair the various fortifications at what were called tlie 
passes of the Shannon, was defrayed with pleasure ; 
but the idea of rendering fortifications useless, of erect¬ 
ing the bulwarks of the state in the hearts of the 
inhabitants by fostering their industry, by encouraging 
their commerce and agriculture, and promoting their 
education, did not occur to the statesmen of that 
epoch.” 

The counties which are cut off from the rest of 
Ireland by the Shannon—Clare, Galway, Mayo, Ros¬ 
common, Sligo, and Leitrim—are among those whose 
misery has most frequently been brought under the 
notice of England and Englishmen during the last few 
years. A portion of Galway is that to which we are 
about to call the reader’s attention. 
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It is impossible to glance over tlie Avondcrful maps 
of the Ordnance Survey of tins part of Ireland, without 
a saddened feeling for the present and a hopeful one 
for the future. We say xvondcrful maps; for seldom 
has there been such another display of mapping ns this 
celebrated Survey presents. Take the county of 
Galway, for instance—the one which contains llie 
Connamara district. Here we find no less than 137 
large sheets devoted to this county, on a scale of bik 
inches to a mile ; while the Index Map, in which the 
whole county is represented in one sheet, is quite a 
triumph of minute cngi*aving. Although on a scale of 
only one-third of an inch to a mile, this index-map 
presents the natural and social features with astonishing 
fulness. 

One of the most striking entries on this map, hoth 
for its frequency and the talc which it tells, is “ Castle 
in ruins.*' This entry is not met with so repeatedly 
in Connamara as in the portions of Galway county 
farther to the east; but it is to be encountered even 
in that region of rugged beauty. Eastward of the 
town of Galway, however, the ** Castle in ruins'* meets 
the eye so frequently in the map that the attention is 
forcibly arrested by it. How old are these ruins ? 
What was the state of the people when those castles 
were built? Was English conquest or internal discord 
the cause of the ruin ? Such are the queries that 
suggest themselves to the mind. So far as the names 
are concerned, nothing can he more thoroughly Irish 
than these ruined castles—Kilroge, Kilcoritan, Clogh- 
moyle, Cloghballymore, Cloancurreen, Ballynaman- 
tragh: such names tell much more of the Celt than 
of the Anglo-Norman. 

But when, leaving these relics of man's work, we 
transfer our attention to the natural features of Conna¬ 
mara, it is difficult to imagine that such a country will 
always remain as it is—a social and commercial blank. 
What a chain of lakes! what a coast line ! A short 
line of about seven miles will connect the eastern 
extremity of Killery Harbour with the western extre¬ 
mity of Lough Mask; and thus we have fonned a 
northern boundary to Connamara, all hut seven miles 
consisting of coast-line. ^Then a straight line of two 
miles is all of land that intervenes between the south 
of Lough Mask and the north of Lough Corrib ; and 
this latter noble lake stretches southward till it pours 
its waters into the river Corrib, which itself finds 
an embouchure in Galway Bay: thus is an eastern 
boundary given to Connamara, of which all hut two 
miles consists of water. As to the western and 
southern boundaries, they are wholly formed by the 
sea. We may therefore say that this large district— 
measuring, perhaps, forty miles from east to west hy 
twenty-five from north to south — differs from an 
island only by the occurrence of two isthmuses, of 
seven and two miles respectively: as viewed upon 
a map, it is a peninsula, and as a peninsula we 
shall treat of it. Strictly speaking, and in relation 
to the ancient divisions of Ireland,, Connamara 
is comprised within narrower limits than those here 


marked out; for the peninsula contains three ancient 
divisions—Joyce’s Country in the north-east, Jar- 
Connanght (or West-Connaught) in the south¬ 
east, and Connamara all that lies westward of those 
two divisions. In this narrower sense, Connamara 
would he pretty accurately hounded on the cast hy a 
line drawn from the inner part of Killery Harbour to 
the inner x^art of Kilkcrran Bay ; and the district thus 
marked out would extend from twenty to twenty-four 
miles in each direction. But the physical and indus¬ 
trial features of the xieninsula arc independent of these 
local divisions ; and wc shall continue to give the name 
of Connamara to all that lies westward of tlic two noble 
lakes. Tliese lakes, containing nearly seventy thousand 
acres of water-surface, and entering into the Atlantic 
hy a river which passes through the county town— 
ought to effect great blessings for Ireland some day 
or other. Then there arc in addition an almost 
incalculable number of smaller lakes spread over the 
peninsula, hut more thinly in the southern than the 
northern half. This, too, is a district where the coast¬ 
line x)rcsents such a series of inlets and harbours as is 
not easily to he paralleled elsewhere. The word 
Connamara is said to mean ** land of hays.** Beginning 
at Killery Harhonr, with its many coves and inlets, we 
pass round a jetting promontor}’' and find ourselves in 
Ballynakill Harbour, wliich throws out its manifold 
arms into the land in various directions. Then occur 
Claggan Bay, Streamstown Bay, Kingstown Bay, 
Clifden Bay, and Mannin Bay—all of which serrate 
the extreme V’cstern margin of the peninsula, and in 
front of which are numberless small islands washed hy 
the Atlantic, Next, bending round south and east, we 
pass in succession the Bays of Bunowen, Ballyconneely, 
Gorteen, Roundstone, (Cut, No, 17), and Cleonile,—a 
series which ends in the deep inlet of Berhragh Bay. 
The minor hays of Ard and Mweenish, which next occur,^ 
are followed hy the magnificent harbour of Kilkerran, 
whose deepest inlets have distinctive names of their 
own. From Kilkerran Bay the coast proceeds pretty 
regularly from west to east, ending at the town of 
Galway, and forming the northern side, of Galway 
Bay; this line of coast is marked chiefly hy the inlets 
which form Casheen Bay, Coonawilleeii Bay, Kiggaul 
Bay, Greatman's Bay, and Cashla Bay, and hy the 
island of Gorumna. 

The best information which we possess concerning , 
Connamara, and the source whence most subsequent 
writers have derived their principal details, is con¬ 
tained in the late Mr, Alexander Nimmo's Report on 
that district. Commissioners were appointed by the 
Crown, early in the present century, and soon after 
the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, to examine 
the hogs of Ireland, with a view to the suggestion of 
such plans as might facilitate their reclamation. The 
labours of the commission lasted several years, and 
did not terminate till 1814. The commissioners 
employed ten eminent engineers, and a Targe staff of 
surveyors, to examine and survey the hogs; and the 
separate reports of these engineers are full of valuable 
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the Limestone Field, the Granite Moor, the Middle 
Division, and the Northern Division, The Limestone- 
Field lies principally het-ween the town of Galway and 
Lough Corrib, and along part of the western shore of 
the lough. It is a triangular nook, forming the western 
edge of the great limestone-field of Ireland, Much of 
this limestone-rock is bare; hut on its edges are 
many very fertile spots; the hollows are mostly filled 
with bog. Other patches of limestone are interspersed 
with other rocks in various parts of the peninsula. 
The Granite Moor forms the southern part of the 
^ peninsula; it contains no limestone, but is partially 
covered with bog of various depths. There is a large 
supply of shell or coral-sand in the bays on the coast, 
which might easily be applied to the manuring of this 
moor; and there is abundance of red sea-weed, equally 
applicable to such a purpose. The Northern Division 
contains no limestone or calcareous matter ; but it is 
so deeply indented by Loughs Corrib and Mask, that 
no part of it is distant more than three miles from 
some spot whither lime may be brought by water-car¬ 
riage, The great drawback to this division, at the time 
of Mr, Nimmo’s examination, was, that there was nei¬ 
ther a single road fit for a wheel-carriage, nor a single 
bridge over a stream or inlet, in the whole of this 
portion of the peninsula. The Middle Division, the 
last of the four portions into which Mr, Nimmo divided 
the peninsula in respect to agricultural capabilities, 
contains numerous veins or beds of limestone, so 
situated that almost every farm within that tract has 
either limestone upon it, or within half a mile of it. 
Many of these lime-rocks are also situated on long and 
deep lakes—a circumstance which gives a facility of 
transport that may at some future time become of the 
greatest importance. 

The industrial processes which were carried on in 
Coimamara at the date of Mr. Nimmo’s examination, 
are interesting to note, because they mark the early 
stages of a course of labour which may, perhaps, 
lead to prosperous results in future years. One em¬ 
ployment ^vas that of cutting sea-weed for manure, 
or collecting that which is at every tide cast ashore. 
Two or three boat-loads of sea-w^eed, of about six 
tons each, Avcre usually applied as manure over an 
acre of potato ground. The Aveed W’as usually sold 
at half-a-guinea a ton. The rotation adopted at the 
farms at that period was frequently as follows:—one 
year of potatoes raised on sea-weed ; one j^ear of oats 
or barley ; four or five years of natural meadow; and 
then potatoes manured with sea-weed, as before. 

Among those things wdiich have to some extent 
checked the productive labours of Connamara is the 
decline in the use of kelp. Since the wonderful pro- 
gressof chemistry, which has led to the manufacture 
of soda from common salt, the obtaining of the same 
alkali from kelp has been almost discontinued; because 
the lowest price 'which would keep the poor helpers 
from starvation is still higher than .that at which soda 
can now he purchased. Kelp used to he made by 
burning sea-weed, and soda by purifying the kelp. 


Experience, however, has shown that it is more pro- 
fitable to employ sea-weed as manure for the improve¬ 
ment of the wastes, than to manufacture kelp, even at 
remunerating prices. 

The hopeful anticipations of Mr, Nimmo with respect 
to the harbour and water-power of Connamara have 
already been touched upon; and we find that he was 
not less hopeful with respect to its bogs ;— 

I am perfectly convinced,says he, ^'from all 
that I have seen, that any species of bog is by tillage 
and manure capable of being converted into a soil fit 
for the support of plants of every description ; and 
with due management, perhaps the most fertile that 
can he submitted to the operations of the farmer. 
Green crops, such as rape, cabbages, and turnips, may 
be raised with the greatest success on firm bog, with 
no other manure than the ashes of the same' soil. 
Permanent meadows may he formed on bog, more pro¬ 
ductive than on any other soil. Timber may be raised, 
especially firs, larch, spruce, and all the aquatics, on 
deep hog; and the plantations are fenced at little 
expense. With a due application of manure, every 
description of white crops may he raised upon bog; 
and I know no soil from which they can he extracted 
without it. There is this advantage in the cultivation 
of bog, that any species of soil will act as a manure 
to it; even the siliceous sand of Renvill having that 
effect; hut this admixture of foreign soil, though 
highly beneficial, is not essential to the improvement 
of bog; fallowing and manure, such as dung or lime, 
will convert the bog-stuff itself into a soil, and extract 
large crops from it; so that there is nothing desperate 
in the cultivation of bog upon a basis of rock,*' 

Those travellers—few and far between—who have 
visited Connamara since the date of Mr. Nimmo’s 
examination, are invariably struck either with the 
latent capabilities not yet developed, or with the fine 
scenery which portions of the peninsula exhibit. Sir 
Robert Kane, in the work before quoted, passes in 
review the sources of power which are presented by 
the rivers and lakes of that country. When he comes 
to speak of that province which contains the district of 
Connamara, he says :—“ The province of Connaught 
is that which deserves most attention in relation to its 
navigable lakes. Its soil is not inferior to that of the 
rest of Ireland; some of the sweetest pastures and most 
productive lands are found within its. limits. Its 
coasts abound with fish; its mountains are rich in 
ores ; its people are willing to work, and travel 
hundreds of miles seeking for work, even at a rate 
which only allows them to sustain existence. ^ 
that province is the reproach of Ireland and the by¬ 
word of Great Britain, Its population is relieved by 
charitable subscription from recurrent famines, , Little 
more than one-half of its area has been made available 
for cultivation; and it is hut a few years since its 
interior was first rendered accessible to industry by the 
formation of proper roads.** 

Mr. Inglis, whose 'Tour through Ireland^ about 
fifteen years ago, was a means of bringing many 
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besdttVt of that foantr/ before the rolicc of Kn^jlhh j 
readers, iharea in tbe gtncral opinion of llio capaW- 
Hties of the Connamara district. At Maarn,** he j 
lays, “one is foitibly' struck with the advantagci 
wHch troutd be opened op to this district by the 
extension of the narifallon of Lough Corrib to the 
lex Fine slopes of recUimable land bonier the deep 
stream that, at the distance of half a mile, floari Into 
I/jogh Corrib; and the same boats that would carry ' 
to market the produce of the cuUItated land, would 
bring from the bay of Galway sand, sea-weed, and 
lime to be laid upon the yclunlmproTcd wastes.’* The 
same ihoogbt iccmi to hare repeatedly occurred to 
the mind of Mr. Inglit, during hit journey througb 
Connamara. •* It was Impossible,’* he sayi, while 
progresfing on foot from hlaam to CJifdcn, *' to cast 
the eye OTcr the vast Inclined plains of bogdand, 
ikined by fine water Icrcls, which seemed to invite 
draining, without feeling n eonvietion of the immense 
capabilities of this part of Ireland; and seeing, in 
prospective, these vast tracU bearing abundant pro¬ 
duce, and the cliain of loughs carrying that produce- 
on the one side to I^ugh Corrib and Galway IJay ; 
and on the other to Ilirterhiiy Bay, or one of the other 
bays which Ho to the westward," Again, the following 
remarks suggest irrfiistibly the futnre which nurf be 
destincsl for this remarkable peninsula. "There is 
perhaps no part of Ireland so well adapted for expe¬ 
rimenting on waste lands and reclaimable bogs ns 
Connamara. Ko part of Connamara is more than six 
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miles from some sea-hay, or lake having communic.1- 
tion avith the sea. If there were good toads in all 
directions, this length of land-carriage would not bo 
great; but even this distance would be much dlmi- 
ftiihc<l by Improring and connecting the ttar/gitlaa of 
the chains of lakes which extend through every part of 
Connamara." 

Besides the industrial associations connected with 
this district, there arc many scenes of great beauty. 
The Killery, for instance, is a beautiful and remark¬ 
able boundary to Connamara on tbe north. It is 
a narrow deep inlet of the ica, extending far up 
into the country, and bounded on both sides through¬ 
out its St hole extent hy a range of mountains nearly 
as derated as any in Ireland, and of very plc- 
turri(]uc forms. Tbe inlet is not above a mile 
across. In several ipoU the mountain boundary rises 
abruptly from tho water; but there arc many clefts 
and hollows which reveal more elevated peaks icyond, 
and show tho extent of the range. Those who have 
vliltnl both regions say that there is nothing in the 
British Isles which approaches so near to the character 
of the Norwegian /Ifordr as Killery—a deficiency of 
daik-foliagcd timber being the chief drawback from tho 
compart ion. 

The Uer, Ctciar Otway, who published several 
works relating to the topography of the north-west of 
Ireland, speaks of Lough Corrib as "o uoblo sheet 
of svaler, here and there studded with islands—some 
large and fertile, others rugged rocks; some embattled 
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with the ruins of an old fortress; some made holy hy 
the crumbling remains of a still older church, where 
some Culdee made his desert,—a disciple of Columba, 
or Fursey, or Fechin, his retreat. If such a lake as 
this were' in Scotland, or indeed anywhere else in 
Europe, it would be covered with steam-boats and 
yachts, and there would be hotels and accommodations 
on its shores, and a county as rich if not richer than 
Cumberland, would be opened out, and planted, and 
built on.’’ 

One of the most extraordinary scenes of this extra¬ 
ordinary peninsula is displayed at the isthmus between 
Loughs Mask and Corrib. The waters of the former 
flow into the latter at the town of Cong; but no river or 
stream is to be seen in the maps, and the existence 
of any communication appeals rather to the ear than^ 
to the eye. The flow is in great part subterraneous* 
The rocks have been tunnelled during the lapse of 
ages by the waters which came from Lough Mask 
and some smaller lakes towards Lough Corrib. Well 
may Mr. Otway, after such a descrij)tion as the follow¬ 
ing, claim for Ireland the attention of those who love 
wild scenes of beauty and grandeur :—Cong is cer¬ 
tainly a rare place—it might be called the Irish Arabia 
Petraea; but there is this great difference, that our 
place of stones is also a place of rivers of waters. For 
here, amongst hills of stones and valleys of stones, you 
hear the rustling sound of streams through a multitude 
of holes, and gullies, and caverns; where waters are 
now appearing and then disappearing, until all at once 
they burst forth from under the rock, and form a 
rapid river, rushing to Lough Corrib, larger than the 
Liffey. It certainly is a singular sight. To the left 
of the village you see a strong and turbulent stream 
gushing through salmon and eel weirs, as it flows with 
all its turbulent eddies to the lake; then you look to 
the north, south, east, and no river is seen, nothing 
but the great gray ridges of limestone; you look 
closer, and you see enormous springs turning at once 
some great mill-wheels wdth the impetuosity and foree 
of their waters as they rise from the earth ; and while 
those springs start up and boil in all directions around 
you, as you do not know whence they flow, so you do 
not understand whither they are tending.” 

The 'western districts partake less of the beautiful 
than the eastern ; hut even here there are scenes which 
drew forth from Mr. Inglis no small amount of admi¬ 
ration. After speaking of the road from Roundstone 
to Clifdcn, which seems to he bare and desolate, he 
thus records his opinion of the nortlwwestern part of 
the peninsula :—‘‘ I do not hesitate for a moment to 
say, that the scenery in passing froin Clifden to the 
Killeries and Leenane is the finest in Ireland. In 
boldness of character nothing in Killarney comes near 
to it; and although the deficiency of wood excludes 
the possibility of a competition with Killarney in pic¬ 
turesque beauty, I am certainly of opinion that the 
scenery of this part of Connainara, including especially 
the Killeries, which is in Joyce’s Country, is entitled to 
rank higher than the more praised (because better 


known) scenery of Killarney, I would not be under¬ 
stood as saying one word in disparagement of Killarney, 
which, in the combination of forms ^and colours, is not 
to he surpassed; hut in speakihg of Killarney, I think 
I ventured to observe that no approach to sublimity 
was to he found; and,as, in the part of Ireland of 
which I am now speaking, there are undoubted 
approaches to the sublime, with all of the picturesque 
besides that depends upon form, I think these ought 
to weigh heavier in the balance than that softened 
beauty which at Killarney is created hy abundance 
and variety of w^ood, and consequent splendour of 
colouring. I know that a far stronger impression 
was made on my mind in this journey than hy any¬ 
thing I saw at Killarney. Be it known, too, that 
this is a country of lakes—lakes with as fine moun¬ 
tain boundaries as are to he found in the three 
kingdoms.” 

Chiefly through the exertions of Mr. Nimmo, a road 
has been made entirely round the peninsula, beginning 
at Galway, and winding sufficiently near to the sea and 
the lakes to open up those districts to the tourist and 
(what is better to the capitalist. There is another 
road extending across the district from south-east to 
north-west. The road to Ballinahinch passes close 
by the southern slope of the remarkable group of 
mountains called the Twelve Pins ; and among tliese 
mountains is now quarried a green marble so beautiful, 
that it only waits to he better known in order to find 
a ready market. These Twelve Pins form a striking 
nucleus to a striking district. They stand in the very 
centre of Connamara, and occupy an area six or seven 
miles square. It is supposed that the name Pin is 
here a corruption of the Scottish Ben or mountain; 
but he this as it may, the mountains, about a dozen in 
number, are placed in two opposite rows, inclining 
together at the ends so as to enclose a kind of oval 
valley. The chief among the mountains are Knock- 
annahiggen, Bengower, Benlettery, Derryclare, Ben 
cullagh, and Benhaun; these vary in height from 
2400 to 2000 feet; the others average about 1800 
feet. (Cut No. 18.) 

. Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their work on ‘ Ireland,’ 
give the details of some information which they re¬ 
ceived concerning the Connamara marbles, from the 
proprietors of one of the marble works in Galway 
town* The quarries in question are situated on the 
shores of Lough Corrib ; and they were discovered 
in the following v/ay*:—^An Englishman was exploring 
the country for minerals, useful rather than ornamental, 
when he chanced to discover a stone of fine texture, 
which, on being polished hy a mason, was pronounced 
to he marble of a fine jet colour. He was unable to 
work the quarry for want of means ; but two brothers 
of the name of Ireland made an arrangement with Sir 
Valentine Blake, the proprietor of the estate on which 
the marble was found, to export some blocks of it to 
London. This occurred about the time when ^Ir. 
Nimmo was making his examination. The marble- 
merchants soon appreciated the beauty of the material; 
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etIrttrt'Un »«<! rnr>? c? ll# I>o\f 

IticsfK^’* pti*.*# tiftt 0}>»*cnr, f;»«riM ftf li>U 
Wa«UM Tit Hsh ff ♦‘s«*TT7{fs 
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fr?n rre !•» Ift* f(<t |V«1, 

I** «'fc*w l^« »i^''t»t. 1? t I t»<V r-at'.V, 
tKi lit t|{», liM r» f»t «* t I 

la l»}r*t to f^f^^ Irr'^t 

la iVaitti*. n-rtr *^t ft i*rnftt 5a itr-f* 

lt)»r», •tV^i fTfiOyilf jt-’f'fu <1 <jc»ny* 
Irs: *r^r** {••.i» l’» ar 4 » trw 

'r ti a r lOxV. —r-T ilf 

i.Ctnt.\ |»irr* K-trs Is l>r »it !yiI»UrW»!, i* 

tit I’-'fif tHl-t K t’ '• *»J *tT «» 

iH»t’ttfMU’rsl7 Ira *ijr. TIrlU'V r l^ir 

tjvlfa tf U A rUfJitl tit 

t:.«Kt t>t lit ,\ «}«.! I"* tl'f rSci-ra* 

fC*<ny *1 tlf rtit'i'i Mctr-i-i wi'l r"il 
t» I* m- » <;f flit fill ftt-fti r 

h f'jt f ratf « liVt ly Mr. MtrfJ". rf 

fi&tasy. 

TLt f*r"y tf tJf JttitJr.* la irir* art tail la 
It iV o»Trf* itf « ffTS'tr rti—Vr tf #cfM ll.*a *ay 

6’J<t fi“any{a Irrls'iS. If lit t f |J <• c^'jrtfj 

vr?t fJJjr ilfiitUjitit, I'.t nttln •rtaill |.t t>{ ft.rrn^tJl 
taJat; Ht tLr «rahli rf *r<l h'^ji It tf 

* I’Tttyiff.lTt t!.»ta,*ifT. i>«* r*iK* 

►TiJtitt tf til* fttrlly 0 Irly ct f/rty ttif* >,■*'’» I* **’ I 
la l»n> fr.drtTttiftiJ tif } ttt ill* IVlfire Iltp^t ctH wf 
tr«.rt;t wl;!i IW f»!noat “lorR «f AUr^tcr, l>y 

ttjirp ll at tl.f BTIRBC wl !tl} Inl In LI* liilUJ-vsr w*i 
tHjijr r.Hr* h Jfrgifi. Tltf f-!rttsfllry w*» Irv* In 
lL’» tiiral, iLit lit «!iiur.fi! of iLIity nllfi 

frtftn Ojlway In )!a!5[n*L!r.ch lay «!lL!n lit* Martin 
rfUtci, wLllf I'.f foiit ftOfn lli* cot In ll* clLfr itoj>- 
iLnrt of ih* nsniton, Ltyond ttMrli ilrr* ti»* 
iUil* *!*“ than rup-td pall 1 . IlahlnaLtoch It iLe pa*re 
o/a Lsrosy, a lair, a rlrulrl, a fllJaj?/*, and » tlrmrinej 
and the«L(d« fum lh« lifad-tjuarlrr* of * family whlfh 
La* i-omticd almcnl irpat fKjwtr Ift Ihl* ttlld ffplnn; 
Indtcd tlif lUl* of ** Llfjf* of Cotmansara '* |iat Wen 
pivm aIn(>Tl at much in icriouiRcti a* In Joke to the 
ifpTttcntatite of il,c famUy, l*y th* natirc Irlth 
arouftd. 

Kut ihU preat eilatc, like many other pmt ctutc* 
in Ireland, It in aucli a Hate of rnlanplcnicnl that 
much win hare to te done Lefore ila tciource* cm he 
drrcJopfJ. I.ffntenant Colonel Archer, who wm 
rwfttly ciaminril Wfore a Corutr.Iltrc of llie Hou*e 
of I.or(li on the Irhh Poor I>air, gave the following 
CTldence :— 

'* A'ou hare been, I tliinl, for nearly » jear, 
employed ai an Agent hy the I.aw rife A*«umnce 
Company, who hate forrcloicd their mortgage upon 


the frtam of ilf, Martin, In th# county ef (JaU 

way f** 

“ I I ttr.*' 

** M ill ycu atiip the nereag« of that gtnpetty I” 

•’ On* Ituftdrtd Af.il olfttty.al* thoutand •erri.*' 

” T?e f r^TTrir fxlendf with fome fntcrniptloftf orer 

• lurfjf* cf »V;ai fifty rr.!!**!'* 

♦' Otrr f fly llnglUh mOri/' 

•* ^t 1 ^*tft 0*1 *iy la the wctiwanl of CHfJen T* 

'»Vet." 

•• Ily w! St rlrtcriplion tf licnont if iJ l» eftate pene- 
rtlly trriftird P' 

•' Ily rrrj* r*".*!! leihlrr*. Tlie great bulb of tho 
»»!»!• l« 4ft *Try tmall 1 oldingt, the orrujum of which 
air at ***d »jnd«T Cl/’ 

AnMhfe ef lie crnlrr* of pfrwrr in thli ili»lrlcl it 
C/’rti, ihr iTthlcTjce of i*»f D’Aiey*, ore of Ihc ama’l 
t ur'lTf t f pi j ricitra of C» *i-arr»ra. ChMen lialraotl 
at the a- 5 !h*«M". t’TTt-t of thf dtitrlc*. In 1813 it 
<->r.«iitfd rf ere trrtir 5i now corttalnt icrcral 

I\,-tlrrl In il*r f r.-'tt jrar »t» tUc and a large 
ralr*t tf taiTtiunJirg cyrunlry yitMtd no revennrt 
*} iittrr t« It* poyrktuT . »t Ofiw jirhU aereral thou* 
p» anru-u. In |8‘J2fr-aJ» wrrr rommenced, 
railcard ft n C’..ffrfl to Ilallinahinrh and OaghltrarJ, 
»nd f"ri\wa!d to hVfitjxjit; ihete were the forc- 
nirrrr* tf the town 1 and aft eicrllcRt <inay, built by 
Mr. Nintrotl lie inner eilrrmityof ArdWir Harbour, 
gate to ll.e inclpVftt town the mean! of exporting and 
i'Sporting pfiiiure. Tlic foriratlori of thl* town did 
is-t lot til re isy actual outlay on the part of Mr. 
Il’Arry 1 Le 1 fTerrd leatr* of plct* of ground on 
adranvrgtoui lertR*, to whocrer wai fr.ehnnl to build; 
miay arslhd thrmielfei of the ppporturjty, and the 
ntult hsi l*een ftrctsrable both to Iciior and ieftret. 
Tld* town of twenty atten year** cxiilcnce now boitttof 
it I prthle Parhh Churrh, ill Itontan Catholic Chapel, 
iti two public schooli, iit ditpeniary and ncrlthouic, 
{11 three atmU of toirrshle houtei, it* import trade 
from Idrrrpwil and eten from America, Ila trade in 
Curlrg and exporting herring*. III grain market, its 
brewetlei, dlillllerler, and corn-mllli, and its eorpi of 
fihermen. Tl.e bay on whoie ihore It lUndt ii to 
completely landlocked ei to comtiiutc a faronrite 
rendexTcu* for the government cruliert. Mr. D’Arcy 
bat built ft Iwamifut csftle at Clifdcn, In the inidji of 
A actne of natural grandeur—mountain and aea eoait 
formlrrg component part*—not eaitly ttirpastcd in 
Ireland. There wat one piece of flat tiniighlly bog; 
but thlt bat been drained and conrerted Into a lawn 
In front of the raitle. Clifdcn it in crery icnic a 
valuable example, to thow what may yet be done in 
the Induitrhl regeneration of Connaniara. 

Of Joyce'* Country, it {* doubtful whether to much 
will be made n* of Connamara proper, on account of 
the barcneii of Iti mountalni and itt lesser proportion 
of eca>cuait. Its Inhabltanti arc nearly all Joyces— 
who have the reputation of being the tallest and largest 
men in Ireland. *' Uig Jack Joyce” was for many ycass 
ft wclhknown giant among n race of giants. Mr. IngHs 
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met with a young Joyce, seventeen years of age, who 
measured six feet three inches—not exactly in his 
stockings,’’ for he had none. The Joyces of Joyce’s 
Country, and the Flynns of Connamara, have for ages 
had a sort of hereditary faction-feud. Will the present 
generation see such feuds die out ? 

The evidence collected by Fishery Commissioners 
and Inspectors at various times, shows Jhat the coast 
of Connamara is abundantly supplied with fish. The 
whole of Galway Bay, sheltered by the Arran Isles from 
the Atlantic, and having a depth varying from six to 
thirty-five fathoms, is remarkable for the finest descrip¬ 
tion of fish in their respective seasons—turbot, cod, 
ling, haddock, gurnet, hake, glassen, soles, plaice, 
dories, halibut, mackarel, herrings, &c. Off the western 
coast of Connamara there is a great bank, extending 
from the coast of Mayo to the isle of Arran, and sup¬ 


posed by some to stretch out westward to the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. Its nearest edge is about 
thirty miles out from the coast; and it has from thirty to 
sixty fathoms water on it. The hank is much frequented 
by cod, ling, and conger; it is, however, seldom fished 
on, the boats on the coast being too small to venture 
so far out to sea. Great quantities of fish have been 
taken on this bank by vessels of froni tw'enty to forty 
tons burden. This hank was remarkable until within 
the last few years for the sunfish, many of which were 
taken by the boats of the coast, and produced, on an 
average, from five to eight barrels of the finest oil. 
The principal fishery near Connamara, and that of most 
value, is for herrings; it commences about Christmas, 
at wdiich period these fish, in immense quantities, 
generally fall into some of the numerous hays on the 
coast. 
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Waui U trw wil>i «^e 

irt^utvlaln ilbtrl-rJ *?i! C'uwWfUml 

Oisa with asT !<vfi!5j3r, thlsnr at fir a! roi«t. | 
Ccrci'am-jcf are fro^fiUttly pJJ'nni; aaJ, In car' 
cf »crrrry in* air'd t ifirsiiaMr 
Krjait. Tlrre crc aruaUj* more jv»!n!» cf iJblJnfilrm 
iJisa fif airrrftsrftlt arJ dltTreml nRr.ol fairly 

l«e fcrjisrevl with <5t^ rtlfrr. Wc lisrc P9 Iritrnlloa 
tfi Injtltote iJ.el'* l^raa- 

le;ci titilt, a-d crrUlsJy ctrr.f cf a»ai-vHrs the faJrti 
la tilVitr. Hot jVrrr U a diJTctrsre Ijft’arrn U-nti, 
ll-e lUllcT 14 c«li iLiiaM Jtr trlfjd« and 
'■liUH, itirrrf^. It PMV W pcpef |f> rail stinttbtj la, 
CsrvlrU Ku tsr* lUlf-riral cr rt'niMle tTeolUdicni, 
and f»>nci>r*, rsntrqtjif-ally, V^nlly an Ustdlfal rr- 
tntrrlil. U U a re^idt rf l^riaty, «}d'lt cwei all In 
elitma m Naisre: 0 *e jvx-iry lltai It fonrf’rtfd 

i»)th iW liVet end frUt I« cf rmrl date, and Imt a 

nflr* tf tl^e Ritlie betl‘*ini« 'Mill ll It 

etl><T»W. lltrT)"titen» raJtt il>e jncfttttnmt* er tl.c 
irsdiUont ef an antlrnt and milrrly dtlTfTrftl mndtilen 
cf tacitly. Wair* orrar flare* «Mrls are 

tiintutcd «Uli tile* ef Hrliitlt ftfitreii, cr are rrlcl-ratnl 
la «tl<jaa T?« iJSfIft art cftm falnilfintj 

and tthfTt tilt CTTflt* they ilrrrrile are real, tlie rrla- 
lias* jv-ruett 1:7 tery po«rrfal atuactScn for ' Saxcn* 
tan and Jirwt*—at Iratt, at tlicy bare bliberta 
ItdJ: wtiv there a Wrlib WaJir-r Frett la rltlfy bti 
patlrt ttcottlt, and tt-peofle Lli natite faitnrtKi, tb«y 
lalfbl l>e fowd to Karr ftr al) r.atloni etjual Interrtt 
wWi Ibe bUte(Ty and ibe rcaianro of Fenthad. Still, 
31 It It, ifeoic fincieni mrmoilr* serve at leatt to Inrett 
tbete icmtt with Ibat indcllttlle ebarm, nlilcli ever 
Jinpen over tbc ijM>t ttbore nsup )sii Wen Inttiilictl 
on ibc Uilorlc or poetic f affc. And the ruined cattle 
and monaitcry, uLlle they adl fOtr.tUdn(; of clerallon 
to ihc mind uMcH U moil tmccpilhJe to tbc mblimily 
and the praco of Katurc, icldom fall to rtcclre the 
betrupe even of thoie wbote hcarti the mountain and 
the cataract alike apeak to In rain. 

We are not polnjj, here or lercaAcr, to Inflict upon 
the reader any detail a of dVelib hittory, or to plutipje 
into ibe dcplh* of ]|t Jcjjendary loro ; all no dcilre It, 
to bare It rctnembered lb»t our tour lie* ibroupb an 
Iiulorlc region j and to luggcil to ibe tourlit tint it 
rrOl add to tbo cbaim of even Cambrian scenery. If 
it be kept in mind (bat every bill and every valley 
abounds with recollections and relics; and that the 
bumble tradition of my lido bero, the incoherent tale 
of national glory and valour, the rude vestige* of faCry 
legends, and iho mpcrttitlont and observances which 
arc yet lingering on, though In tbc htcal ilagei of 
decay, all tpcaV of thoio ancient manners which were 
created and foitered by the peculiar Insulation of the 
. XXVII.—VOL. in. 


people dnilng *0 many eentnrb*, and of iJat national 
priIr, which, in early timer, the example of the chief 
and the exhortations of the priest and the bard, made 
a part of the popular eharacltr and creed. 

Tljeru arc many ways cf approaeb to Wale*; and 
the tblrf fralutri may, of coune, be vUlted in various 
cf^lcr and tuccciilon, Idic tourlit will be guided In 
the selection of Ms route by cunrenlrnce. Wc propose, 
in the f*nt jli'v, to I<>ok at so much of Korth AVale* 
a* lies along the line of the CKp»lcr and Holyhead 
lUllway, and rf the olil coach-road through the Vale of 
IJanjonm—*laylrgby iheway as we please, and msling 
ihert exrun>as front the principal stations. In this 
mant^erwe ihsll see the leading features of ibe nortfrem 
e<^<**t, the district Irhg between It and Ibe valley* of the 
l>ee and ihe Conway, and bare also a curiory view of 
the Isle ef Anglesea. Wc shall then be at IcIfUir In 
ex am Ins- the laterlftr of the rnnelpality and the rc- 
mklndfT of the coast; and thus rcaddy visit whatever 
it most wotils tlijliflp In ibe entire diitrleU Clscfter 
win essr.ftsi«tntly be our starting-place; our journey 
win terminate at Shrewnbury. Concerning the charac- 
icT of the country and the people, arrd of the mala 
ohjeet* of irrferrst (hat lie In the roatr, It If not neces¬ 
sary to make any further general remarks nosr 1 It wHl 
be as well to leave them to »j>cak for themselves when 
we come upon them. 

CiiEiTca. 

lleforc giving an aeeount of Korth Wales llielf, we 
mml look awhile at Chester; for the old dty, tbongb 
It He* just outside the boundary of the rrincipillty, 
always forms an essential part and wain attraction of 
A Welsh tour. Indeed It thus becomes one of tlio 
marsy atl vantages of this tour, that not only is tlie 
tourist led to investigate a grand mountain tract, with 
a people In many resi>ects so remarkable as arc Uio 
Welsh, but he also has the opportunity of examining 
three or four old towns of almost unique character, and 
of singular Interest. 

Chester is one of the most curious cltlc* In the king¬ 
dom, at well as one of the most ancient. Nothing can 
be belter In Its way than Tliomai ruHer’s notice of it; 
*' Chester is a falre city on the north-east side of tbo 
river Dec, so ancient, that the flrat founder thereof is 

forgotten.It is built in the form of a quadrant, 

and is almost n Just square ; tho four cardinal streets 
thereof (as I may call them) meeting* In the middle of 
the elty, at a place called the Pen Use, which alTordcth 
a pleasant prospect at oneo into all four. Here is a 
properly of building peculiar to the city, called the 
Rows, l)cing galleries, wherein tbo passengers go dry, 
without coming Into the streets, having shops on both 
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sides and underneath; the fashion whereof is somewhat 
hard to conceive. It is therefore worth their pains, 
who have money and leisure, to make their own eyes 
the expounders of the manner thereof; the like being 
said not to be seen in all England; no, nor in all 
Europe again.” {Worthies, Chester,) 

Fuller is no doubt correct in affirming that ^'the first 
founder of the city is forgotten in its antiquity : ” but 
.the citizens in former days cherished a tradition that 
the first founder was a very famous personage. Brad¬ 
shaw, the writer of the old metrical ^ Life of St, Wer- 
burgh,’ the patron saint of Chester, tells, in melodious 
strains, what was in his day the received opinion ; 

^^The founder of this city, as saith Polychronicon, 

Was Leon Gaur, a mighty strong giant, 

Which builded caves and dungeons many a one, 

Ne goodly building, ne proper, ne pleasant.” 

But Master Bradshaw is scandalized at having such 
a parentage affixed on his native place ; and accord¬ 
ingly repudiates the claim of Leon Gaur to be founder 
of the city of Chester, notwithstanding that the original 
name of the city bears an affinity to that of this Pata¬ 
gonian. He is naturally averse to ascribe the title of 
founder of a city to one who merely selected the site, 
in order to excavate vile caves and dungeons,—^not as 
dwellings for a peaceful sodality, but doubtless only 
that he might imprison in them unhappy wanderers, 
with a purpose, at his leisure, to pick their bones;—for 
we may be sure, by his name, that like one of John 
Banyan’s giants, he was of the nature of flesh-eaters.” 
Such, our poet evidently thinks, was an odd mode of 
founding a city. Rather, he declares, 

King Lear, a Briton stout and valiant. 

Was founder of the city by pleasant dwellings.” 

And it was in honour of him, he adds, that it was 
called Guar I^ear. All that authentic history can 
venture to say of its foundation is, that it may have 
heen a British town ; hut it was certainly an important 
Roman station. The plan of the city, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the principal streets — answering, in some 
measure, to those of a Roman camp—are thought to 
hear witness to its Roman origin. Its Roman name 
W'as Deva, or the station of the Dee. The 20th legion 
—the Legio vioesima valens vicirix —had its station, 
according to the ‘ Antonine Itinerary,’ on the Dee ; 
and, in all probability, Chester was the place. The 
British (or Welsh) name, Caer Leon Gawr, the City 
of the Great Legion, appears plainly to bear evidence 
to this ; and it is confirmed by the discovery at Chester 
of a votive altar, bearing an inscription to the effect 
that it was raised by an officer of the 20th legion, 
named the Victorious.’^ Of the residence of the 
Romans here many vestiges of all descriptions usually 
classed together as ^ Roman remains,* have been at 
different times discovered. Among others, is a tolerably 

It appears from the inscriptions, that the 20th legion 
remained here till the third century, but removed some time 
before the final abandonment of Britain bv Ibe Romans in 
tbe fifth.” 


complete hypocaust, which may be seen by the visitor 
at the sign of ^ 'the Roman Bath.’ 

On the departure of the Romans, Chester, then the 
most important place in these parts, appears to have 
fallen into the hands of the Britons; but as tbe Saxon 
power became consolidated in England it was finally 
gained by that people. The reader will, doubtless, 
recollect the story of the Saxon monarch, Edgar, 
holding his court there, and of his boat being rowed 
on the Dee by six or eight tributary kings. Chester 
was, however, for a while wrested from the Saxons by 
the Danes : and Alfred wms once compelled to raise the 
siege while it was held by the famous sea-king, 
Hasting. Bede, writing early in the eighth centur}'- 
(Hist, Ecc,, b. ii., c. 2), styles Chester the city which 
is called by the English, Lega Caester, but by the 
British more correctly, Carlegion,” We have here an 
early approach to the present name; the lega was 
dropped in the course of time, but as there %vere other 
Caesters or Chesters, this was called West to distin¬ 
guish it from them. Richard of Cirencester wrote the 
name West Chester in the fourteenth century, and so it 
continued to be written down to the nineteenth by 
those who affected extreme precision. 

Under the Normans the importance of Chester was 
greatly increased. William I, created his nephew 
Hugh, surnamed Lupus, Earl of Chester, granting him 
at the same time sovereign jurisdiction over the county 
of Cheshire, which be erected into a county palatine. 
Lupus made Chester his place of abode, and held there 
his courts and parliaments, to which he called the 
barons and landholders with the superiors of the reli¬ 
gious houses of the county.j'' In order to secure the 
city from the attacks of the Welsh, Lupus erected a 
castle, and built, or rebuilt, the city walls. It was now 
made the head-quarters of the army which it was found 
necessary to maintain in order to keep in check the 
Welsh, against whom he was obliged on several 

* The story is differently told: in some recent descrip¬ 
tions of Chester we see Edwin incorrectl}’’ named as the 
Saxon king. William of Malmesbiuy’s account is as follows: 
“ Scarcely does a year pass in the Chronicles in which he 
did not perform something great. . . , Kinad, king of the 
Scots, Malcolm, of the Cumbrians, that priuco of pirates, 
Maccus, all the Welsh Icings whose names were Dufnal, 
Giferth, Huval, Jacob, Judethil, being summoned to his 
court, were bound to him by one, and that a lasting oath; 
so that, meeting him at Chester, he exhibited them on tbe 
river 'Dee in triumphal ceremony. For putting them all on 
board the same vessel, he compelled them to row him as he 
sat at the prow : thus displa 3 dng his regal magnificence, who 
held so many kings in subjection.”— Gesta Jicrinn Jng.* 
c. viii.— Shar2’)e*s Ttanslalion,') The ^ Saxon Chronicle’ men¬ 
tions (sub anno 9/2) the meeting of six kings with Edgar, 
at Chester, to plight their trotli to himbut makes no 
reference to their rowing of him. ^lalmesbiiry wrote early 
in the twelfth centiir}% 

t The title of Earl of Chester, with all its vast privileges, 
remained in the descendants of Lupus for nearly tw’o hundred 
years; it was then annexed to the crown b^^HcmyllL; 
and the title has ever since been lield by the eldest son of 
the sovereign. 
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principal room 1* an octagonal vaulted ebarabtr, In the 
iMt* cf which were pointed arcl.c* for window*. This 
lower, row called tb* Water Tower, and fonncrly tbo 
New Towrr, wa» erected in 1322, for £10(), at lie city 
expef.ie, by /oin llelpitonr." 

Tie itnrprr »liouM let tie circuit of lb* wal!* be 
one cf Ml fifit itrolli. It «how> to coniiderab!'' 
adranl*;:? the gereral feitnre* of the city, cstbibiting it 
!a TfT)* T.iri''U* atpeef, and diiphjing alii© U.e meaner 
and p-*-rfr ei well ei tio better part*. Tlic view* 
tco, culwanli, ar? ottenilte, and »*ffe of tbrtn very 
fine. Ti* protp-ci fren tie vicinity of the Water 
Tower m*y be rpeelally roted : lie eye i* c-arried along 
i'e vil!*)' of ti* Dre over a fertile and divenlficd 
Irict, wil:h It b^urd-d by lie rearer Welfh moanuins. 
Tltc WftlTT Tower llirif will, of courir, ciiim attention. 
In it Ii cow depnilted a imall colirciion of antiquiti** 
*•‘’1 f*Gi giral ipeelTfni—jh? mareum of tic Cbr»ter 
Mrfi**.lr** Imtitutc t It will rrpoy examination, but it 
right be pteslly Improtrl by the addiUon of heat 
rl jfftift p*Oil leral tnuieum oupbt to be fjond in 
every fjwn l.n lb» ki'-.^lem, Tl.c tower which i* 
patifd ll rough In cider tn reach tbe Water Tower, 
conliln* in tie upper »lory a camera, wl.o*e vivid 
phiure* «!U nmuie lie viritor. Tl.e l’i<rmx Tower i* 
ah? op’^n la inipeetljn, belcg oerjpicd during tbe day 
by a ntiied veteran cf tie Mitrionic art, who ha* a 
tchiciipe pointrrl cut cf tie window, wherefrom, a* he 
tell* you, tie unfoMunv** Cljirlei watched the defeat of 
bit an"j on Kowten Heath,—a ipet ibv, row wear* very 
iUllc nf lie apprarinrc of a battle field. 

Wo cu*it to menti'n, that with tbe citicen* tbe walk 
along tic wall* by moonlight I* In b'gh repute; and 
tie iirsrper wl n h at Cl e*t*f about the time of full 
will do will to rrmfrnler tbi». Tie appearanc* 
of lip eld city B» It if then leen, fcparated Into mvjie* 
rf boll light and ibadaw wbieh bring out with itrong 
eJirct tbe peaiUaritie* of tic gable-frontcd home*, with 
tiiif daik line of * How*,* 1* certainly very »trikingt 
tbe cathedral too, (which lie* cIo«e under the wall*, 
and can only be Airly fcen from them,) i* never die 
lecnto 10 nntch advantage (Cut, Xo. !)s and the con- 
trajt which the broad moonlit landicapc, bounded by 
tbe Wrhli mountain*, ptetent* to tic close darh city, is 
at pleiiingai It ii tmeemmon. 

IJul Cbctter ii I? remarkable B city, that at no time 
can it be looked on without pccnlivr interest by the 
itrangcf, Xo other city, perhaps, In the kingdom, 
enniev *0 lingular an air of antiquity. Unlike most of 
tbe Ollier old towns In which the street* are narrow and 
irregular, the main street* nrc here broad and straight, 
and set nt right angle* to each other. The liouscs 
generally ate of the quaint, old-fashioned, hnlf-timber 
kind, with roof* of high pitch, and having the orna¬ 
mented gables turned towards the alreet. Some of 
them display good examjdes of that kind of enriched 
plaster-work called pargetting, while in many the main 
l<cams of the gables are carved, and there li also ft 
good deal of carving about the lower stories. But 
that which'glves to them the peculiar character which 
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distinguishes the principal streets of Chester from those 
of every other town, is what is called the * Rows,’ 
which have already been referred to. These are 
covered galleries of unequal height and width, open 
towards the street, supported in front by carved wooden 
pillars, and having a low railing or balusters, but instead 
of projecting, like balconies from the houses, they are cut 
out from them : they are, in fact, walks along what in 
ordinary towns would be the hrsWloors of the houses. 
If the reader will fancy that the ground-floors remain 
untouched, while the front and partition-walls of the 
first-floors have been removed, and the space converted 
into a public walk, he will comprehend, by the help of 
the engraving which we have given of one of the streets 
(Cut, No. 2), the situation and external appearance 
of these Rows. But it will be necessary further to 
understand that there is a line of shops within them, 
at the back of the Rows (and among them are the 
best shops in the city), while towards the street are 
spaces for stalls or open shops (but which are now not 
so used except in the poorer parts); and at the same 
time the ground-floors, on the top of which the pas¬ 
sengers along the Rows walk, are themselves shops, 
having their entrances as in ordinary towns, from the 
street pavement. Wherever the main streets are inter¬ 
sected by other streets, there is a flight of steps to be 
ascended and descended in passing along the Row's, 


and these add to their general singularity of appearance. 
Altogether, the Roavs are what mainly contribute to 
render Chester, v/hat it is generally admitted to be, 
one of the most picUiresque as well as remarkable 
cities in the kingdom. 

There is some dilFerence of opinion as to the origin 
of the Rows. Pennant and others think them to be 
a sort of relic of the Roman occupation of the city, 
they having the form and being derived from the 
ancient vestibules.” Others again have fancied that 
they were a kind of construction adopted in order to 
enable the citizens to attack 'with advantage the Welsh 
marauders who so frequently made incursions into the 
town; and it is added, that during the encounters 
which took place between the partizans of Charles I. 
and the Parliament, they were found serviceable to the 
party which had possession of them. It might almost 
as feasibly be suggested, that the old spectacle-loving 
inhabitants constructed them for the sake of being able 
to see to advantage their famous pageants! At any 
rate, we may well imagine that in those gay old times, 
Chester streets must have afforded a notable sight 
when old and young were congregated in the Rows on 
one of the high-days, to see the pageant pass along 

according to ancient custom,” with the four giants 
and the unicorn, and the dromedary, the luce, the 
camel, the ass, snap-the-dragon, the four hobby- 
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!iowii »lxl«n nsVft! Hoyi/’ •« Cop«h iin<l 
jarcnilc nrgfli *rc •ernctihit ImTmnllj* ftyW by the 
iliy oW rhronlelcr, who, rethliirt, ba<l In hhn»clf»iplee 
of lilt iplril of lh*t Puiiun mayor who, a« he Ulti, 
caorrtl **lhe {'Unit to be brolcen, the dctll In M« 
feathers lo be irnt Into limbo, »n<l the ilngon and the 
ntkn] boyt to be wJilpfeiitesT.** 

The rlchpfsi of Cheiter In «n srthUrelorsI point of 
tUw, ts well t* in « picture kiop, coniliu In the shund* 
tnce cf iu example I of early urban dome* tic buildinpa i 
it hat aery few pulVic tlruclum of any conaequeree. 
The chief, cf courae, it the Cathedral; and it it in 
slmoit ertry urpoct inferior to the greater number cf 
En;;liih eathcdrale. 

Cfceiter in aery early Itmet bad ipletrdid eetlriiat* 
Ileal eaUbljihwrnU. The chlf f of ihets wat the Bene* 
dktir.e Abbey cf St, VTrrburgh, which arai of great 
extent, and aery wealthy: at the lUpprttilcn of monat* 
lerlet, lit annual income arai feund to exceed £1000. 
Cbetler arai made the teal of one cf the bithop’t tetf, 
created by ifeury VlII., at the dltrolntion of religtoui 
boutet. The Abbey Church 1>reame the rathedral, and 
the incomn of the blihop, the dean, and ilx prebendariei 
were proalded out of the abbey property. The church 
wai enlarged and altered, lo adapt it loltanew purpote; 
but the ncfotmallon which to tpeedilr fdloirnl It 
bcllcaed lo bare put a atop to the completion cf the 
workt. It trat cridenlly intended to erect a itonc roof 
oaer the nare and eboir, but an ordinary wooden one 
wat aubtiltuted. Tlie cathedral It wholly In the pet* 
pcndicuUr atyle cf Oothle arehlffctBre; and though 
the wettern front It rather grand, and the Lady Chapel 
elegant. It it, on the whole, by no meant a faronrabte 
fpeclincn of that ityle. Externally it it plain and 
beary^and the Interior, though more pleailog, ft not at 
all atriking. There {a little of the reltglout majeily 
and impTCtilTenett of aome other of out glorioua cathe* 
drala t yet there it much that {a inlcrrtting In the Inte* 
rlor, etpeeially In the choir, with its aulit and bishop’s 
throne t and an hour will be well apent tn examining 
it, end the conTcntnal remaini connected with it. The 
molt noticeabfe point in the general external xlcw ii 
the unuiual length of the aouth transept, which la 
nearly ai long aa the nate^-e peculiarity, as far as we 
krfow, without parallel. The cathedral is built of tho 
ordinary red aandstonc of iho neighbourhood, which la 
of a Tcry friable nature, and the whole body of tho 
edifice appears to be, In coniequencc, fast crumbling 
away. Parts of it have been of late carefully and judi- 
ciouily restored. 

ITie Chapter-house Is much older than the cathedral, 
its builder being said to be Randal de Blundeville, who 
lived in the early part of the thirteenth century. It is 
of the early English style of architecture—and js, Inter¬ 
nally at least, the most beautiful nrchltectural object in 
Chester. The form is a plain oblong, but the arrange¬ 
ment of the pillars in tho entrsncc-charaber Imparts 
•oroething of originality to the general effect, while tho 
details are all excellent. The ancient convcntaal build¬ 
ings covered a very large apace j and what remains of 
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them will repay the cxntnlnatlon of tUoic curious in 
thli clast of objects. There arc eight or nine parish 
churchei In Cheitcr, and tome have pointi ofinterc-st; 
we can only ntentlon that aome ruins of Normart date, 
attached to the Church of St. John, without the walls, 
arc worth viiiting. 

Of tho cattle built by Hugh Lttpui, hardly a frag¬ 
ment it left. The preient Cniilc ia of the last century. 
It It very large; and from its tire rather impoting, 
but beary. It it Uted as the Shire Hall, the county 
jail, and military barrackt. To make way for it a 
portion of the old wall wat pulled down; but the walk 
it conlimifd, a new wall being carrietl somewhat 
firlher out. The very hsndtoroe New Bridge which is 
carried acrott the Dec, close by the castle, must not 
past unnoticed. It wat erected from a design by the 
architect of the cattle, Mr. T, llarrtton, of Chester; it 
contltti of but one arch, of 200 feel ipan, being the 
largdl Itonc arch which had then been conttructed; 
and it atill we believe remains lo, unless it has been 
rirallcd by any of tli« vast ilructurei raised by railway 
erglneers. Tlui bridge wai opened In 1832 by her 
present Mijetty, then Princeii Victoria. It; p.assing, 
we ought to mention perhaps the celehratcd spot 
called the Roo-dee, or Clieiter race-coune, which lict 
just under the wall, at no very great distance from the 
rattle. The itranger will be luro to notice it in making 
the circuit of ihe wallt, and be ready to acknowledge 
that the citizens are right tn asserting that tliere is not 
such another convenient race-courie lobe found by any 
other Engliih city. The Roo-dee is one of the oldest 
English race-couriei. Strutt quotes from a native 
author of the time of Henry VIII., a passage to the 
effect, that *' a bell of silver, valued at three ahillings 
and ilxpetiec, or more, was to be annually given by tho 
Company of Saddlers, to him who shall run the best 
and the farthest on horseback,” Tlio running was to 
take piece on Shrore-Toesday, la tho presence of tho 
mayor, and some of the city companies, ** on the 
Roo-dee.” This was in 1540; in 1C24 the silver bell 
WES '* of a good value, of eight or ten pounds or there¬ 
about a striking iostance of tho change in the value 
of money in that interval. 

Chester, we have mentioned, was once a place of 
great cotnmereial importance. It was o considemblc 
port when Llrerpool was hardly a port at nit: but as 
the i:ew one rose, the old one declined; and now 
hardly any shipping comes to Chester. Quite remark¬ 
able is the quiet, almost listless, aspect of the city and 
its inhabitants, to one who has just been observing tho 
feverish and almost preternatural activity of Liverpool. 
'With such a neighbour, it is surprising that Chester 
should have gone on so long in its dull old-fashioned 
course. But it cannot he expected to remain much 
longer ns it is, now that it has become the centre of 
a considerable railway ItaiOc. There are. Indeed, so 
many symptoms of what is called improvement already 
noticeable, that we cannot help recommending the 
lovers of antiquity to follow honest old Fuller’s advice, 

“ to make their own eyes tho expounders” of Us aspect* 
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and nofc to delay their visit long, lest they lose some 
characteristic feature. 

While at Chester, the stranger will doubtless visit 
Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster: it lies within a rich park, about three 
miles from the city, on the Shrewsbury road. It has 
long been one of the most celebrated of the mansions 
of the nobility, as well on account of its architectural 
claims as of its internal splendour, and the collection of 
pictures which it contains. For some time past it has 
been undergoing extensive alterations and embellish¬ 
ments; and, consequently, has not been open to the 
public: when these shall be completed, access to it 
will, we hope, be as liberally granted as it was during 
the life of the late Marquis. 

Flint. 

Crossing the “Wizard Dee,’" we now enter fairly upon 
the Welsh country. The best plan for the tourist will 
be, not to loiter by the way, looking at the lesser hills 
and meaner streams; but to proceed directly from Ches¬ 
ter to Holywell or Conway, by the Holyhead Railway, 
or to Llangollen by the Shrewsbury line, according as he 
may intend to pursue his journey, along the coast, or 
through the interior: in either case, he inters at once 
upon a scene of great interest, and toII be able to con¬ 
tinue his route through a tract of increasing grandeur. 
For us, however, it seems necessary, lest our sketch 
should appear too imperfect, first to glance at two or 
three spots that perhaps ought not to be omitted in a 
notice of North Wales. 

Hawarden is the first of these places. The pedes¬ 
trian will find the walk to it by the Dee a very pleasant 
one ; and if he have a little leisure, the place itself 
will repay the visit. It is usually visited for the sake 
of the ruined Castle, which will be seen, just out of the 
road, within the grounds of Sir S. R. Glynne, close by 
the modern mansion, called Hawarden Castle. The 
ruins are now carefully preserved ; but they are slight, 
and, though not unpicturesque, are of little interest in 
comparison with many of the noble castellated remains 
which will hereafter be met with. The castle was first 
erected in Norman times; it was dismantled after its 
capture by the Parliamentarians in 1645. From the 
'summit of the keep there is an extensive prospect. 
The richly-wooded park within which it stands also 
affords many pleasing views, Hawarden, or, as the 
natives call it, Harden, is apparently a thriving little 
town, with very little that is Welsh in the appearance 
of it or of its inhabitants. But generally, it may be 
remarked that Flintshire is by far the most English 
county in North Wales. 

About a couple of miles beyond Hawarden are a few 
i\"y-coYered fragments of another of those strongholds 
whicli the Norman and early English conquerors raised 
wherever they obtained footing in Wales. Ewloe, or 
Owloe Castle, however, hardly ought to he termed a 
castle; it is rather one of those lesser fortresses, which 
in the north country are called peels. It stands on the 


edge of a woody glen, in a wild and picturesque spot. 
The glen below the castle is famed as the scene of the 
defeat of a branch of the army of Henry II. by the 
sons of Owen Gwynedd,—a victory the more grateful 
to the Welsh, inasmuch as it led to one of still greater 
moment; for Henry, incensed at the defeat of his 
soldiers, led the main body of his army against Gwynedd, 
who was encamped a few miles farther on, at a place 
called Coleshill, near Flint: hut the English army was 
again routed, and the king himself escaped with some 
difficulty. 

Mold, which is situated four or five miles to the 
westward, is one of the most important towns in Flint¬ 
shire. Its situation in the midst of a district rich in 
minerals, has caused the accumulation of a considerable 
populationsome 9000 persons reside within its 
boundaries. Little can he said for the beauty of the 
town, hut there is a new county hall, of rather ambi¬ 
tious design, wherein the assizes are held ; and the 
church is larger, and of a superior character to those 
generally seen in Welsh towns. The church was 
erected in the sixteenth century; the stjde is perpen¬ 
dicular, and it has a good tower. In the interior arc 
a great many monuments, the most noticeable being a 
marble statue of a Welsh squire, bight Davies of 
Llanerch, who is very appropriately clad in a Roman 
habit. In the neighbourhood of Mold are coal and 
lead mines, iron-ivorks, and the like, Celtic remains, 
including a gold torque, have been found here. At the 
village of North op, not far from Mold, is another church, 
of a much better class than the ordinary parish churches 
in Wales. 

A mile from Mold is a spot called Maes Garmon, 
whereon the Scots and Piets, who had invaded the land 
of the Britons, sustained a notable defeat: the particu¬ 
lars are told by venerable Bede, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ and by other monkish chroniclers, with great 
unction. On the invasion of the Piets, the “ fearful 
Britons ” had assembled here in a valley surrounded 
by mountains; it was the holy season of Lent, which 
inspired in all religious thoughts ; and in their distress 
they listened with devout attention to the teaching of 
the holy St. Germanus and Bishop Lupus, who had 
come amongst them to instruct them in the true doc¬ 
trine, and who were now in the midst of the army. So 
efficacious did their exhortations prove, that the hardy 
warriors thronged in crowds to be baptized. The enemy 
having been duly informed by their spies of this .unmar- 
tial employment of the army, hastened to the place> 
intending to surprise them while thus engaged ; nothing 
doubting of an easy victory. But Germanus, aivare 
of their approach, selected the most active of the 
, British .soldiers, and placing himself at their head, 
conducted them to the pass by which the heathen army 
must enter the valley. As the savage multitude drew 
near the spot where Germanus had secreted his follow¬ 
ers, the holy man, raising the rood in his hands, thrice 
shouted aloud Hallelujah ! The Britons, as they had 
been directed, repeated the cry, which the mountains 
on all sides re-echoed; and the enemy, struck with 
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drtaJ hy ihtf aound, itHtli appcarfd luJil^nly to peal 
fortli, not alone from llie tuTTOunding rock*, l»ul from 
the tery iky lUclf, ca»t ilorrn Uielr arm*, and fled Jn 
fearful diwnler. Many of them wero drownctl In tlie 
nclpkboailn^ rlrrr, and more ilaln by tliclr rclcntle** 
purtuert. Wilhonl Uie lo*» of a linj^le man did tlie piou* 
Itrlton* lljo* achlere a iverfrcl tlcmry. In memer)' of 
»o KiatTcllon* an rrent, the fcld ha* ertr •inee borne 
the name of Mae* Garmon,—the I'irld of (Icrmanui. 
Tld* memoniMe Ttrtory wa* pilnod {n dCPr In I7*W, 
an Obtliik wa* erected by a modern Union, Naihaniel 
Orifllthi, of Ithnal, to mark the ilic j and the parlleuUr* 
of the erentare recorded uponlt In foundin'’ Lslln. Mr. 
OrifCtht, by lh« way, ha* choien lo call the van»julilitd 
*‘ I'ieU and joai,” which I* certainly not a* written 
in the ■ Chronicle* j' hr ha* aim placed the date In 
-I20, which I» aUo not aecotdinp to the early »cribc». 
AMiiIc ipeaking of inonunsmU, wc may mention that 
the cac *ren on Mod Vamau, the loflinl mountain In 
thi* ticinliy, Kin^ IPtO fed aborr the Icrel of the 
tea, wai erected In conjitifmoratlon of the jubilee, a* 
it wa» called, of Ceorpe 111, The monument Ii • 
pyramid, CO fret broad si the ba*r, and 12C feet hij;;h. 
From it* ma^itude and lofly lite, it ii s contpieuou* 
object for mile* around, and etrn from the wall* of 
Cbeiter, Not far from Mae* Garmon, a portion of the 
edebrated boundiry, * OfTa** Dyke,* may l)C readily 
traced. 

From Flint It* ancient plory Jus entirely departed. 
Situated in a convenient nook at the cituary of the Dee, 
before the channel of that river fiUctl with lilt, Hint 
hoatted of preat commereid aptitude. Tho itrnnp 
caitle «erved to protect it from any ludden assaalt; a 
iarpe and huiy population filled !u itrecti. Wien the 
navipation of the Dec wa* ditfjtrd, and the Mency 
attracted the reisel* which uied to enter the wirsrd 
itieatn, nint gradually declined. It itill boastrtl itielf 
the county town, but even that local eminence was lo*l 
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when, In the lait century, the asmei were rctnoYcd from 
it to be held In future In the thing town of ^fold. Yet 
Flint has a strong nttnctlon for the English visitor. 
In Flint Castle, " wlilch," lays old Hall, “a man may 
call Dolorous Castle, becaitio Uicro king lllchard 
declines! from hU dignity, and lost the type of bis glory 
and pre-cmincncy"—in Hint Castle it iras that the 
meeting to often rolated by our old Idstorlans, and 
immortalized by Shakfpere, took place between Illchard 
11 , and “ the banJihcd Ilolingbroke.’* 

The cattle stands on a low rock which rises blufily 
from the roanhy shore. The banks generally arc low 
and bare; when the tide is out, the broad estuary—it 
is here throe mile* acrois—presents the appearance of a 
nakesl landy waste. Hall states that iliehard, who 
had wandered from Carnarroit to Conway, and even to 
llcaumaris, in Iiopc of finding a fortress strong enough 
and sufficiently protlsionrtl to alTord a prospect of a 
lengthened rrihtance, when apprhed tJiat UoHng- 
hroVe " sras coming toward tho Castle of Hint, ... 
dqiarted out of the caatlc and took the sands by the 
rirer Dec, tniiling to escape to Chester, and there to 
have refuge and succour; but or he had far pwsed, Jto 
was fonlayed .ind taken, and brought to the slukc.*' Of 
the meeting itself— 

*• King KwJisn)** rnghf, and IJoIingbrwkc** fair thy ”— 

it behoTci US not here to *pcak. 

Flint Castle was erected by Henry II. or his sue* 
Crssor, and inu»l liavc been, for the lime, a place of 
enormous strength ; yet it is said, that it was more than 
once taken by the Welsh princes, and retaken by ibe 
English. During the great civil war, Flint Castle was 
gatriioned for Charles by Roger Mostyn. It endured 
a Jong liege by tho forec* of the I’arJbmcnt, and only 
lUTiendcreil when the garrison was reduced to the 
extremity of famine. Flint Castle was dismantled, by 
onicr of the I'arliament, at (ho same time as those of 
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Ebyddlan and Hawarden. It %vn5 n square enstio, 
with largo round towers at the nnglca; one angle 
having a second and larger tower, intended, no doiiht, 
to serve ns the keep. All that remains of it now are 
portions of several towers, and a part of the avails—all 
in the most ruinous condition. (Cut, No. 3.) One 
of the towers fell, as lately as last M'intor; those that I 
remain, as wxll as the walls, arc full of rents. The 
governor of Flint Castle %vas also mayor of the 
borough: and the half-civil half-military ofiiccr is still | 
duly appointed, though the castle and the borougli arc : 
alike decayed. A part of the site of the castle is 
occupied by the prison, a plain edifice, erected some 
sixty-five years hack. 

The town, as we have said, is nov; of little conse¬ 
quence and no comeliness : it is a very dirty sample of 
an inferior Welsh town. It has some fishing trade ; in 
the neighbourhood arc smelting-works ; the parish con¬ 
tains above two thousand inhabitants, and it is resorted 
to hya few strangers for the benefit of bathing. A neat 
church has recently been erected, and also a market- 
house. 

HoLVwnLi.. 

There is little beauty in the scenery around Flint; 
and indeed it may be said, that the tameness extends 
the 'whole distance of the line of the railway by the 
Dee-side from Chester to Holywell. Between Flint 
and Holywell the pedestrian will find little to arrest 
his attention, unless it be in the dirty-looking smelting 
village of Bagilt. All along here, by the way, occur at 
intervals smoky and ungainly * works’ of one kind and 
another—important and interesting enough, of course, 
in their way, but which '^ve gladly hasten by. 

On approaching Holywell, however, the scenery 
improves, and there is a good deal that is observable in 
the vicinity. Not far from the Holywell station (and 
in rather too close proximity to a modern factory) are 
the remains of the once flourishing abbey of Basing- 
werk. They stand in what must once have been a 
very pretty spot, close by where the stream which flows 
from the wonder-working well falls into the estuary of 
the Dee« The foundation of this abbey is ascribed to 
Ranulpb, Earl of Chester, who lived in the early part 
of the 12th century : at the dissolution of monasteries, 
the annual revenue was estimated at above £150. 
Close by the abbey stood Basingwerk Castle, of which 
however hardly a fragment is now left. This castle, it 
is said, was erected by Richard, son of Hugh Lupus^ 
the first Earl of Chester. According to the tradition, 
or legend, Richard had been on a pilgrimage to St. 
Winefred’s Well, and on returning from it was attacked 
by a body of Welshmen, too numerous for his small 
hand of retainers to withstand. He happily succeeded 
in reaching Basingwerk Abbey, where he sought 
sanctuary. But the Welsh closely beset the abbey; 
and the soldiers of his father were on the opposite side 
of the Dee, separated from him by some miles of deep 
water. In his emergency he supplicated the aid of St. 
Winefred (or as some say of St. Werburgh, but Chester 


and Holywell must settle that), when suddenly the 
sands were raised above the waters, and his father’s 
troops marched over them, speedily dispersed his ene¬ 
mies, and released him from his dangerous position :— 
in commemoration whereof the sands liave ever since 
been called the * Constable’s .Sands.’ The reader 
will see that there is a little confusion in the chrono* 
logy licrc. If Basingwcrlt Abbey were founded in the 
12th century, Richard could not well have taken refuge 
in it in the lllh; but it may have been, ns was often 
the case, that the monastery was refounded, or rebuilt 
then, at the cost of ICnrl Ranulph, who, for his libe¬ 
rality, received the title of founder. Be that as it may, 
the story adds that Richard, in grateful recompense to 
the good monks, ercclcrl a castle by their house, in 
order henceforward to afford to them the protection 
which, in his emergency, they had extended to him. 
Not far from the castle the antiquary may discern 
traces of Watt’s Dyke, n portion or continuation of the 
better known Offa’s Dyke. 

About a mile from the ruins of Basingwerk Abbey 
stands the town of Holywell, on the summit of a steep 
hill. On the way to it, where the hill rises abruptly, is 
the Well of St. Winefred, which wc must turn aside 
to look at. The stranger is surprised by seeing a sin¬ 
gularly graceful Gothic edifice, the purport of which he 
is at first at a loss to comprehend. On entering he 
sees that it covers a bath of goodly proportions, w'hereiii 
perchance some in suitable garments are very delibe¬ 
rately moving about, while around it are others, halt, 
and lame, and withered, waiting as it should seem for 
some one to lift them into the water. Over head is a 
vaulted stone roof, of elaborate design and richly orna¬ 
mented; but, among the ornaments, he observes some 
wdiich, in the dim light, appear to him quite inexplic¬ 
able. He looks at them with increasing wmnder, till, 
when his eye has become accustomed to the obscurity, 
he discerns that they are crutches fixed in thegroinings, 
and on inquiry he is informed that they are votive offer¬ 
ings placed there by those who have experienced the 
efiicacy of the waters. Altogether the scene is an 
unusual one:—but then the well itself is of no ordinary 
kind. We must relate its origin. 

In the seventh century the lord of these parts was 
one The with \ by his wife, Wenlo, he had an only 
daughter, whose name was Winefred. Now the brother 
of Wenlo w^as a man of saintly character, who had 
devoted his life to the service of religion. Bueno, for 
so he was named, had founded a monastery, and built a 
church at Clynoeg, in Carnarvon, and there he had 
dw^elt as abbot till the work of his hands had become 
firmly established, and the monks were well grounded in 
doctrine and discipline. Then he removed to where his 
sister abode, and begged of his brother-in-law a small 
piece of land, at the foot of the hill on which stood his 
palace, and thereon he erected for himself a cell, resolv¬ 
ing to devote the remainder of his days to pious medi¬ 
tation, and to the instruction of his niece. The.maiden 
was extremely beautiful, and under his teaching she 
became no less remarkably devout. Attracted by her 
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lumiiiop latflinen, C’araiU', tin* lun of kinijAicn, 
iocjht Ur tana} lut Winefitd tad already detoted 
bemlf to »lit; of celibicy. I'indin.:; lier nnmored by 
all kU cntrealie*, Caradoe^-ai WeUh knSfjtti were In 
ancient timet but too apl to do—elelcrmlncil cn a 
Tongber mode of eo'utibip. Tbe maiden, bowever, 
eieap'pg from bU bandi, lied for re risge, •» wat natural, 
towardi ber nnclc’a cell. Caradoc maddened at tbe 
fruilralion of bii purpeae, drew bii iword and punned 
ber; and having oarttaVen ber ai the wai tl>out to 
deiccrd the bill, ilruelc clT ber l ead at « blow. Her 
lody fell wbfic the flow waa itrueV, b>ll the bead 
bonrded forward till it reached llit feet of the Irorrot* 
itnckrs Dueno. In ihoM ilmei lalnt* Were not con* 
fonndfd at what would otcrwhelm common folk In our 
uabelletirg dayi: llceno, ibenfore, caupht op Ihc 
lerefed bead, and baitenlng to lie plifc where Ihf’ 
body lay, he replaced it In lit proper J>»»illen, Wbiu 
* wist did *uch a lUrg, It may be luppetjed It wai 
follawed by the junction of the dlrldcd paili. Wlneffcd, 
accordingly, to llie great ediSnllon ef the byilander*, 
arote.b^Ie at rter, baring ippartnllyiuSTered no Ineon* 
Ttnleaco from ber dceapilitlon t—It it not raid whether 
the rarrow crimron circlet war rfitblp, whieh war the 
isiignta of ihote taintly onei wbo hsd undergone ibti 
tpecifi of martyrdom. Caradoc, it may be biHcrcd, 
after to manifett a miracle, did not tare to rtnew bll 
luit, or to rt|w»t bi* Tiolmccj and V'inefred Hrcd 
henceforward for fifteen jean, Irt the tloocn of maiden 
purify, and died in the odour cf iincdty. 

But the riolence of the wicked Caridoc wat the oeca* 
lion of laiting good. Tc: from the ipot where the 
head of the holy WInefted reitcd, there bunt forth a 
tpfiag of the purtit water: and the raltcy, which 
hitherto had been, arid and banco, ww Uqw lirlgitcd 
and fcrtilitcd by a perennial and abundant ilream. 
And at though to proclaim wherefore the waters thut 
flowed, the itoncs which formed the channel of the 
stream were ipottcd at wUh blood, though the water 
ittelf war clear at cryital; and the moii which covered 
the tide* of the fountain exhaled a grateful odour. 
J»or did the miracle end here, ft was tpeedily dli* 
covered tliat whoever batljcd in that fountain loon lost 
all hla ailments, and became every whit whole. Where¬ 
fore, In process of time, a shrine was erected over the 
hallowed spring, and dedicated to the now sainted 
maiden to whosa interecision it owed its healing pro¬ 
perties, and a priest was maintained out of tho ofTerlngi 
of the pilgrims who resorted thither. 

So nms the legend; and doubtless it is as worthy of 
credence ns such legends usually are, Tlie building 
which now covera the well is said to liavo been erected 
by Margaret countess of lUcbmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. 5 it is light and elegant in design, and rich 
and tasteful in Us ornamentation; altogether it is n 
\cry pleasing specimen of the early perpendicular style. 
(Cut, No. 4.) In tho chapel over the well-room, divine 
service is once a week performed in the English lan¬ 
guage; it is also used as a school-room: 

Tbe water rises in 0 basin six feet deep, whence it 


flows into a paved channel, wherein, as wcM as in the 
basin, the pitients halhf> Tlio water is perfectly pel¬ 
lucid, end flosTS In such abundance as to be capable of 
working a Urge mill immediately it leaves the cocTo- 
snre; while during its short course of only a mlU it 
(urns several others. Pennant asserts, that by two 
difTcrenl (rials made for his Information, it was found 
that twenty-one tons of water rose from the spring in 
a minute." According to the same naturalist, the 
bloo<l-ipoli on the stones arc produced by tho Hffssvt 
Jhtlilftt, which produces the appearance of blood on 
the stcr.rs to which it adheres; while the odoriferous 
moil is the well-known Junjernannia /ttpUnoidet. 

Tltfcntly the shrine of St. Winefred has been restored, 
and tho facilities for bathing arc increased. A small 
well, wbiclibatl long been filled up, has been rc-opened : 
it rites near to the principal one, nnd is apparently con- 
necled with it. This Is iLoiighl to be eflleacious for 
ophthalmic diseases 5 tbe larger well is chiefly resorted 
to in cates of lameness, or rheumatism. For about a 
couple of hours in the morning and evening the outer 
doors arc closed, " that strangers and visitors may 
bathe in prlvale,"—the remainder of the day it is free 
(o all comcn. 

Among those who bare Tisilcd St. tVioefred's Well, 
cither out of devotion or curiosity, is included a long 
array of notable penoni, ranging from William the 
Conqueror to the late Duchess of St. Alban*. Tow.irds 
the close of the last century the well appears to have 
attracted few pilgrims, for Warner, who visited it in 
UOS, says, “Much of its celebrity has long since 
Ttnliiicd, and cither from a decrease of faith io patients, 
or front the witeri having lost their sanative powers, 
(he saint Is now sinking fast Into oblivion, and her svcll 
Into ucglect," And. ajiia. ** tha resort of Roman 
Catholics to the well has ceased." But cither the saint 
has recovcml her fame, or the waters have regained 
llicir sanatiie powers, or the faith of patients has 
revived, or all these things have comhlncd^—but at .any 
rate the svcll is not now neglected. We saw there this 
summer a goodly number of bathers—and in the roof 
a slock of crutches, amply sufllclcnt to evidence that 
not a few were cured, or fancied they were. And 
certainly the resort of Roman Cotholics has not jet 
ceased: indeed the greater number who resort hero avc 
were assured are of that faith. Many of the patients 
are poor Itisb, who have come over mainly to visit the 
shrine. We taw them of both sexes and nil ages— 
tome come to bathe and some to beg. ** And have you 
derived any benefit from the waters ?" said we to a 
shrewd-Iooking * boy’ who had volunteered a long story 
of the mystery of the well, '* Sure it’s myself that 
have," said lie, “ a mighty dale—considering the time 
I've been here, which is only five days, more's the 
sorrow—or else I’d bo well entirely if I'd bin long 
enough. But it would have done yer honour good to 
have seen Fin Kahil, svho went homo again only last 
Saturday that ever was. When he first came to this, it 
was the world and all of throublc he had to drag him¬ 
self to tho holy walhcr bo his crutches} hut Fin had 
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the faith, yer honour; and Father Hale, God bless 
him, the good priest of Fin’s own parish in Connaught, 
wher’ he came from, sent him here, and gave him good 
advice, and the papers that should tell all Christen 
people Yvhat he came to the blessed \vell for—and so 
before he had been here for six Yveeks, Fin was as 
sound and clane as your honour, saving your presence, 
is at this blessed moment—may the sweet saint be ever 
praised for the same. And now if ye will but just 
look up there for a minute. I’ll show you the very 
sticks that Fin put up in the roof, as was only right 
and proper he should do, to testify to the same.” 
Among the subscribers to the restoration of the build¬ 
ing we noticed several Irish names—and one or two 
from Maynooth College: a circumstance, by the way, 
at which some Welshmen shake their heads rather 
gravely. 

Close against the well—the tower of it is seen in the 
engraving—stands the parish church, a large plain 
building not at all noteworthy on its own account, but 


remarkable for the singular method adopted to summon 
the congregation. Not having ourselves heard the 
church-bell rung, we shall borrow the account we find 
reprinted from* Perry (who took it from Bingley, who 
took it from Warner, who took it from Pennant, who 
took it from et cetera,) in the circular issued by the 
committee of management for restoring the well : its 
accuracy i^ attested by the circumstance of its being 
now published by the townsmen, and it is repeated 
almost verbatim in all the works we can turn to from 
the nearest to the oldest; we ma}'' say that the practice 
has come down from time immemorial.’’ The situa¬ 
tion of the church is so low, that the prayex*-bcll 
cannot be heard in the town; the congregation is 
therefore assembled by a ivalking steeple: a man has a 
leathern strap fastened round his neck, to the end of 
which is suspended a bell of tolerable weight, and over 
one of his knees is buckled a cushion; thus accoutred, 
he sets out just before the hour of prayers, and walks 
around the princii^al parts of the towp, jingling the 
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bell CTtry ctiiWonw! knw comes fotwanl.'* 

Tfce ftrtBpj * accoalrcrocnt * of ibe nan, an»l !bfl 
prttity with wWclt be pocs tbroogb hli duly It mIJ, 
by those «bo bace witnessfcl It, to be rety Mmleal. 

The town of lloljwell, tbonpb It l>04sU lutif ** for 
ppulation, srtallb, commerce, and manufaclurcs, , . 
ttt prescat lie principal town In North Wales,** must Ik: 
content «hh brief horicc here. It U a lU-aggling sort 
of plaee, icited as t«si said, on the s!oj>e and the 
summit of •bill. In 1911 it contained nearly 11,000 
(nbahlLautt. The lipuies arc suhslantls!; there an? 
mcelleat hctcli, pooJ shops, a couple of banking 
cstabllsbments; a second churtb sd recent erection; 
a Homan Catholic chapel, and sereral laceting-houJCi 
belonging to the earlout sects of iHucnlcn. Allogethtr 
the place erf an a more buslnets-like r.nd flourishing 
appearance than any ether town In this part of the 
principality. In the town and Us immediate ticlisity 
are tiameruut inlnrs of lead and ralamloe, «oiks of 
copper, brais, shot, paper, *inr, and Icai!; and yet U 
it stated dial the town Is grratly resorted to by InralnU 
on account of the salubrity of the air. 

' Tut Vatt or CLtern. 

We night, keeping to the line of railway, tontiniie 
our journey at hitherto along the coait, hy Air Point 
aod Ilhjl to Conway; and ia our way Ttsit Moityn 
lUIl and Downing, which he only three or four miles 
from Holywell—the former a baronial lull partly of the 
Todor period, the latter coteil as haring b«n the rrsl. 
deuce of the literary teteranTliomas Pennant. Jloityn 
Hall, the scat of the nohlc family of the tame name, 
It intexesUog OQ account of the collection of llriilih 
antiquities which It contains, at well at fur Us arrhU 
Icttunl character. It has. too. tome hlitorical atio- 
clatlons. Downing was described by its owner as 
being "Cow]cy*t wish realized, a small house and a 
large garden.*' It was Indeed a choice retreat for llte 
diligent nalurelitt and indefatigable student. Pennant 
was not a man of rcry powerful mind, but ho was a 
careful ohserrer, and not apt to write for die take of 
cITect. Johnson went little beyond the. mark when he 
said, “The man’s a Whig, sir, a tad dog, but he’s the 
best trarcller I erer read; he obserrea more things 
than any one die does." His description of his native 
country (* Tour In Wales/ 1778) has tcired as a 
quarry for all hts successors. Poth Mostyn Hall and 
Downing stand in good situations. Mostyn is 
approached by a noble avenue of “ old patrician trees," 
and the park affords tome fine views of mingled sea 
and land; the grounds of Downing yield excellent 
proipccU. They arc worth visiting, therefore, hy those 
who have leisure and feel interested In celebrated 
houses. It is time, however, that we turned our steps 
a little inland. There Is a short detour which will 
carry us through a more hcautlful country than any wo 
have yet seen, and enable us also to visit some localities 
that must not be overlooked, 

Our course for the prcsent lica 80Uth*wcst, Caerwys 
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Icing the fint town we arc to halt at, and the Vole of 
Ctwyd our day’s Journey. We strike right up the hills, 
ascending higher and higher as we pass from one 
summit to anoilicr till we reach the top of Pcn«y*bant 
(or some such name), where we gain a prospect that is 
perfectly refreshing after baring been so long confined 
to a comparatively low strip of land. Par away tho 
view extends over hill and valley till it is on the one 
Land bounded by a bold and varied mountain-range; 
on the other, reaches over river and strait to the opposito 
coait; and ogain, on laming northward*, to the ocean 
borltcn. Tlili, ai far as wo know. Is the finest walk 
out of Holywell, and though there arc many far finer In 
Wales, we should deem him a sorry' companion who 
under a farourable sky could gaze upon this without 
delight. 

Caerwys I* row hut a poor place: once It was a 
town of Importance. Happily it has yet a comfortable 
inn, where the rambler will bo able to obtain a breakfast 
sueh as he will know bow to appreciate aAcr his walk 
over the billi from Holywell. While it I* getting 
ready be may see alt that is to I>o seen in the town 
—as it it calletl, but as be would style It, village. 
Caerwys is believed to hare been a Iloman station, and 
Homan coins are said to liave been found there; and 
until a comparatively recent time it was a busy market 
and oiiize town, ITic market-place yet remains, and 
so too docs Uic jai). but both are converted into dwell¬ 
ing-houses. Still though the market he lost and the 
asiizes removed, Caerwys retains its fairs,—which arc 
said to have the best display of rattle of any in the 
county of Hint. What most dignifies Caerwys, how¬ 
ever, In tlie eyes of the natives, is that it was the 
theatre of the last of the royal Eisteddvodau—and that 
of the fint of these rcTivcd national feiUrals. It was 
In the nintli year of the reign of Elizabeth that the last 
royal summons was issued for all those who intended 
to follow the profcsiion of bard, to appear before 
the queen's commissioner to give proof of their skill. 
I’ifty-fivc of the persons who obeyed the summons, it 
is said, gave latiifnctory evidenco of their ability, and 
received tho oflicial testimonial. Ilcnecfonrord, if the 
harp was not silent, the minstrel was unhonoured. It 
was not till near the close of the last century that a 
society of Welsh gentlemen determined to endeavour 
to re-establish the ancient bardic meetings. They 
accordingly announced an Eisteddfod to be holdcn at 
Caerwys, in May, 1793, when prizes were adjudicated 
to the best poet, tho Lest harper, and the best singer 
in the national longue and music. Since then, these 
meetings have been held with tolerable regularity—but 
Welsh bards, like the English philosophers, are now 
ambulatory; tho Eisteddvodau being held successively 
in the chief towns of ancient date. The great object 
now of these meetings appears to be to encourage the 
diligent study of the Welsh language,—and to keep 
alive a national Cambrian spirit.—Wo shall again 
come upon the trail of these wanderers, when we may 
perhaps find space for a word or two further on their 
doings. 
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The neiglihouvhood of Cacrwys affords some plea¬ 
sant strolls: the ^voodcd dell, called Macs-mynan Wort, 
is a local celebrity: at the end of it the last native 
prince, Llewellyn ap Gruffydd, is said to have had a 
palace—the site is marked by Pandy Mill. 

When the Vale of Chvyd first opens upon the eye 
from the heights by this its lower end, it is almost 
sure to extort an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
Exquisitely beautiful docs it appear as it stretches far 
away rejoicing under the beams of the soft morning 
sun: yet travellers often declare that they arc dis¬ 
appointed when they visit it, and many of the books 
assert that it scarcely deserves its fame. The com- 
plainers are in error, Clwyd is not less beautiful than 
it is pronounced to be by those who know it best, but 
they are estimating it by a standard which is inappli¬ 
cable. Travellers must ** learn to distinguish rightly 
all fine scenery is not savage—or Claude was but a 
poor judge of a landscape. Clwyd is an open valley, 
some six or seven miles across, bordered by hills that 
are not to be ranked as mountains, and w'atered by a 
stream which only swells into a river as it arrives 
towards the end of its course. But this broad valley 
is gently undulated in surface; fertile and well culti¬ 
vated ; clad in part with rich foliage; spotted over 
with barn and byre, humble cottage and noble man¬ 
sion, rude village, castle-crowned rock, cathedral town ; 
bare hills border it, and low craggy mountains rise like 
a barrier at the further end. It is possible that all 
this may appear tame to one who has been w^andering 
among the majestic mountain passes farther in the prin¬ 
cipality, or is familiar with Al 2 )ine grandeur or Italian 
splendour. It may appear also far from striking to 
one who views it in dull w^eather, or in expectation of 
something * wonderful* of peaked mountain-summits, 
foaming cataracts, and rushing streams : but let it be 
only looked on with a heart alive to the milder graces of 
Nature, and its loveliness will be felt like that of some 
sweet passage of poetry, into which is breathed the 
living spirit of humanity and civilization. 

The broad open vale is above twenty miles long; 
the narrow part above Ruthin is some five or six 
miles more. It may be well seen by entering it, as 
we have done, at the lower end, and then proceeding 
upw^ards on the north side as far as Ruthin (or farther, 
if there be time) ; descending on the southern side,—• 
not keeping servilely by road or river, but deviating as 
either stream or fell promises a fairer prospect, a kind¬ 
lier shade, or more grateful change. 

Ruthin is a good object to set before you as the 
goal of a day’s ramble. In front, the vale seems to 
terminate in a bay of mountains, which serves as a 
back-gi’ound to the town with its lofty castle, which 

Rests on a mount and looks o’er wood and plain.” 

The town is said to owe its name to the colour of the 
rock on which the castle was built—Rhudd-din beins 
the Welsh for the Red-fort. Ruthin is a very respect¬ 
able town, and has some excellent buildings, among 
which the Shire-hall is prominent. The church, too, 


will repay the .time spent in its examination. The 
tovm contains about 4000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
supported by agriculture. Ruthin Castle was erected 
by Reginald do Grey, in the reign of Edward I, In 
the struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament it 
was garrisoned for the king; but it was forced tojdcld, 
in 1G46, to Cromwell’s army, though not till it had 
withstood a siege of two months’ duration. It was 
soon after dismantled. Originally it must have been 
a place of great strength, as well as extent ; but now 
only a few fragments remain. Churchyard, who saw 
it before its demolition, speaks with much admiration 
of its design, which, he says, as liere set forth full 
fine by heart and hand,” shows 

A deep device did first erect the same ; 

It makes our world to think on elder days, 

Because one work was form’d in such a frame.” 

If it were to be built again, lie thinks 

The work itself would shake a subject’s bog.” 

Within the walls of the old fortress, but not occupy¬ 
ing nearly the whole of the area, a modern castle has 
been erected, which, at a distance, has a picturesque 
if not a very formidable appearance. An old mill, v/itli 
a cross on its gable, is thought by some to have been 
the chapel belonging to the White Friars, who are said 
by Leland to have bad a cell at Ruthin. The river 
Clwyd is here quite a trivial stream, scarcely sufficing 
to turn the two or three mills ivhicli are scattered along 
its banks. 

The head of the valley above Ruthin is entirely 
different in character to the open part below : it is 
greatly narrowed, and closed in b}' rougher hills, but 
is no less picturesque—or even more, according as the 
word be understood. The little streamlet would be 
found a pleasant guide to the Bronbanog Hills, by one 
who had leisure to wander among the lesser-known 
localities,—often the most enjoyable,—and from the 
source a path might be struck over the hills to Valle 
Crucis and Llangollen. 

But we must return. As we descend the valley it 
gradually expands, ev’^er presenting some new feature. 
Many a picturesque homestead or village, or rich pro¬ 
spect, tempts the wayfarer to linger. Generally, the 
lower ground is enclosed for the purposes of cultivation, 
and the views are limited; but the uplands afford suffi¬ 
cient recompense. The time to wander down the valley, 
so as to see it to most advantage, is as the evening is 
drawing on. Then, when the sun is sinking before 
you in the west, and some tall old tree rears its black 
head proudly against the sky, while Denbigh Castle 
on its roeky height imparts an air of grandeur to the 
wide vale and golden stream, the Yale of Clwyd might 
tempt even the pencil of a Turner or a Claude. There, 
too, as from some eminence the eye wanders from 
castle to castle, which, in the uncertain light, present 
no image of desolation, will the imagination strive to 
realize the Clwyd Valley of the fierce conqueror of 
France and Wales. 

The town of Denbigh climbs up the rugged sides of 



KOnTlI 

ft »tffp {r.!flttw-i KHl* l>ie cf wVitrS It rrtjwr.H 

by list tail failfit fcf tVe raiilr. In lutlf IIjo lo«ft It 
•InsMt rasj'^t—allfMt In tl.e tyti ef tonrli!. TVf 
<Mrtl» ftt«e i*l’1 rnpif^ fcU It U rrUtff! 

ibal tV.e baHitt cf Ibt rant* »»i llrnry I^'ry, r.ail 
cf Unfair, to wi.cn Ihr I<T*!»VIp rf irs» 

l^fj-tctll'y r>!«*rJ I, Ilf, bowttff, left li enfipitbrJ. 
IIU ton, ft It ItM, Ml Into ibf riKlf wtSI »n3 wat 
tSfowntJt fttil tV.« nnbij’py fatbcf wo;! 1 not 
rriare tic rf ti.c ttliirb itnlntiM f.ltn 

of l.lt WrrtVirrmt, DfAVsb Car.!** tsi h»l torre 
royal treinw In Iti lire, rrina**.! IV. waa bno l>c- 
fJepfJ by lire my cf Ifr^^ry VI. '• II«J bf Mien 
tVftf,** m* clJ raiVet i^oi’ctly, *’ 

/tuKh" f.’ttoMuly, I f to io»Vp bU rtnyc 

ti* tattle vjrTmlfTtJ. Ci-atlri I. catic brre 
M bit C'jjil fren Cbntcr, after tbc bittl* cf Howlon 
llfatL Tbt r5«rr'?T, tisoa'b « royalltt, rmt f.att 
r*a3f, St ti* yi.Tnw !■« ft eletn Vrra»t rf It, If tSf tn- 
ii'Isn tray Iw irtutrJ tbit lit ttaf’ttBrtt# nooarth 
titUlrsrJ, *1 tbf elm rf tV.Hr Irlrfrliw, Kettr did 
ll-'j bear to tsntl* tfstb tl r+ff f** IVlrfi lilfft, ef 
ftll biftdi, do dsoVtlm brtr ft rjnltf tnrplilrj* ftKioufil . 
cf lilt n-flfftiiKt Krt of troiii i tl.r I*, ti.al tbeir 
tmtb.fyrtkm «»Tf titif rr-^niodUy f^r mth itatoni t 
to ibfif erw-a yrrat dUnTfsft, •« It mait be, (tbHr 
rretrietfTt tbt wblt* lifodlrj* Usdef totb ft barJen,) 
t-d to ro cce*« poCt, «tta wfcen they dlitbarye t5.eTn- 
ttlvri of It. 

I>cr.V<fb Cattle toTtn 6« »rt> of prat ettrr.t, ftnd 
rsait h lit pif-^rt ttate I ate been ft r^afo of I'o'Ofntf 
rf«T;p«K It ftttbftood the fo^falore 

ttro trestbt, then rtslr aamndered by order of the 
llfj. For Ibe dmrlitloTi rf ibli fjTtieti Cronwrll It 
ttit nfy»cr.tIWt, U wat dinsantlrd ftfvrr ibc Ibettora- 
tlon I and iblt wat prttty ir.aeb ibe order of ibinp In 
W’atfi. Cronwetl dltnartled riott ef the eattlei wMeti 
Ml Imo bit bandi, but tpired knd parrl^ftfled ft few cf 
tbt ttronptt—ftnd Ibote, when bcatemded tbe throne, 
Cbat’ft II. deitroTfd, Owlnj; (o the rxeeitlrr tblcb- 
nert cf tl.e wftllt of Denbigh Cattle, they were Matted 
by pinpjwder, ftnd I eore the ihattered frapnentary 
condition In which U now nppam. From the pandeur 
cf III Bppirance, tt lecn fretn the Talley below, lotne 
djiappnlnttner.l it felt when, dote at hand, U It found 
to be (0 utterly ndnoui. Btill It ti a nolle ruin, and 
prhapt tone the leu JmpreiiWe for liaelng been lo 
mulllated. The grand gateOioute, with Its inAiilTC 
towtrt, end the *l.atuc of the founder over the gateway, 
It the wott perfect part—and the moit plcturctfiuf. 
From It a tolerable eitimata may be formed of the 
original magnlficenee of the entire itrueture. The walli 
of the citadel eneompatted the old town, but the modern 
■treet hot extended beyond the pale. Within the wallt 
It a curioui old chapel, dedicated to St. Ililary’, which, 
till within the latt three or four yean, terved aa the 
purlth church t the proper parlih church—now ruinous— 
It atMliltchurch, a mile from the town. There will be 
noticed, dote by the entrance to the castle, the shell 
of an ecdeiiaslical building of rather largo tire. It 
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It ft cborth, the metlisn ef which wai eemmeRced by 
r.l!xai>eth’i Farl of Wcciter, to whom the queen had 
made ft pant of Denbigh. Tbe carl dying before the 
ehnrth wst comjleted, the towrtimen, for whore uic It 
wtr Interderl, rtUrd a turn of money lufllclentto carry 
on the work t but the Far! of Knex called »t DenUgli 
on bit Way to IteUnd. and 'borrowed* the money— 
and tliC el urth wat tuITcred to remain unfinlihed. 

rmm the cattle there It an admirable proipct of 
the Vtle ef Clwyd, and the tnoontaln range of which 
M«l Famau It tie chief. About twenty yeart ogo 
the ll'tieddfjd wat held la the extcnilTe area of the 
cJijlej ar«d the lowTimen yet dwell with lorrje prJde 
on the memory ef that day, when the whole beauty 
and d'pilty cf the prlneipallty were attemWed ben* on 
the tunmll of their osrn Caled-Vryn. The attraction 
wat Inereaifd to an unniuil irgree by the pretence of 
the Dake of Funex ftr.il many other eminent penonsj 
and «e have beard the tpctaele deictibcd es moil 
brliltint. 

The city cf St Aisph—leii In lire and population 
l! an many • Tillage In England—eenihti of one 
itrert, and eontalnt loraewbal under 600 Inbabltnntr. 
nijwrlally to be admired, bowcTer, It the beauty of fta 
titutllon. It lUr.dt rear the lower end of ibe Tale, 
on an eminence, the bate of which It wailed on the 
one t'de by ibe rircr Clw^d, arid on the other by the 
Ejwy, The bnuiet are built fjr the moit part on that 
t'de of the hill which Inelmet lo the Elwy j ftbundant 
Miige wiTCt at the bate and on the tlopi of the bill, 
the T'“iOf< of the biuirs rl*e plctumquely one aborc 
the other, while orer all, on the brow of the hill, ifandt 
the cathedral. 

TI." foundation of the tee daUi from a Tcry early 
ptitxl. One of the tnoit famout lalnta of the Brltith 
Kalmdar wat St, Kenligern, the patron aalnt of Olatgow, 
Whom Ililt to read the legend of Ma marrelfoua birth, 
and equally marrelloui life and death, will find It told 
by Southey, In his own inimitable ityle. In the second 
Tolume of bit * Colloqtiici.' Here it mutt ludlce to 
say that Kentigern, who wai biihop of Glaigow and 
all Cumberland, being driven from Ms see by a bar¬ 
barous prince, tougbt shelter in Wnles. At first he 
dwelt with the great taint of Walci, the renowned 
David; but King Cadwoiion, moved by the advice of 
Su David, gave him a piece of pound at Elwy, that 
he might erect a monaitery thereon, and cslabllth an 
tpitcopal ice. The rcputitlon which the northern 
saint bad already gained, soon attracted around him 
a community worthy of tbeir chief. The eatabllih- 
ment numbered ninediundrcd and lixty-fleo brethren, 
"Three hundred of thcio were uneducated men, whose 
oflice it was to till the landi and lend the cattle belong¬ 
ing to the convent j three hundred more, of the same 
deicription, vrero employed within tho building in 
preparing food and other domeitio concerns} the 
remaining three hundred and sixty.fiTO were literates, 
whole business It was to perform divine terriee. They 
Were divided into companies or watches j when one 
set had finished their service, another was ready Jmme- 
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diately to begin, so tlmfc an everlasting course of prayer 
and thanksgiving ^vas kept up ^vithout intermission 
night and day.'^ (^Southcyi) 

Kentigern, during a sojourn of several years on this 
pleasant hill, brought the community into a state of the 
most edifying devotion, ^Yhilo his own fame extended 
far and wide. He went also seven times from hence 
to Rome, in order to obtain the Pope’s assent to the 
establishment of the diocese, and confirmation of his 
own consecration as bishop. Among the monks of 
Elwy was a young man named Asaph, who was the 
especial disciple and favourite of Kentigern, and under 
his guidance was graduating with every prospect of 
success for the degree of saint. It happened on one 
occasion that, from remaining too long in the hath, the 
bishop became chilled, and requested Asaph to bring 
him some fire. Having no utensil near him, Asaph 
placed the live coals on his hand, and carried them, 
without suffering any injury, to his master. Kentigern 
was at length summoned hack to Glasgow, in order, if 
possible, to reclaim the inhabitants who had relapsed 
into paganism, and to avert the calamities that wxre 
impending over the land on account of their wicked¬ 
ness. He carried with him six hundred and sixty of 
the monks, leaving his scholar to succeed him in his 
offices here. Accordingly Asaph became bishop of 
Elwy, and he governed the see with so much wusdom 
till his death, which occurred near the close of the sixth 
century, that both city and diocese received the name of 
their canonized bishop. The cathedral is dedicated (like 
that of Glasgow) to St. Kentigern, while the parish 
church is dedicated to master and pupil. The history 
of the early cathedrals is a history of alternate buildings 
and burnings, and is too long to repeat here. 

This present cathedral is in part of the early English, 
and partly of the decorated style and period. It is 
cruciform, with a heavy central tower; small in size, 
plain (having no more ‘‘ whigmaleeries and curliwur- 
lies, and open-steek hems about it,” than its namesake 
and kinsman at Glasgow), and while it has a nave, 
choir, and transept, is without any superfluous addi¬ 
tions. It has neither crypt, cloisters, chapter-house, 
nor Lady Chapel: yet there is something pleasing in 
its simplicity and regularity, and also in, its neatness. 
Parts of it, too, as the eastern window, are really fine. 
Of the interior not much must he said. Restorations 
in plaster^ are hardly what we look for in a cathedral, 
yet it is proper to recollect that quite recently, enriched 
roofing has been “ restored ” in a wealthy English 
cathedral in paper. The choir, with its handsome 
window filled* with coloured glass, and rich canopied 
stalls, certainly lias a pleasing look. 

The fate of the cathedral during the Commonwealth 
affords a curious instance of the tyranny of fanaticism. 
It was rented by a person who must have studied hard 
to convey his hatred of superstitious uses.” The 
choir he converted into a calf-pen, the nave served for 
cattle-stalls, one transept he made a stable, the other 
he employed for a post-office; the font he carried to 
his own yard, and used for a hog-trough. 


Within these few years tlic episcopal palace and 
the deanery have been rebuilt at the cost of the bishop 
and dean, and now add considerably to the beauty of 
the place. Several new dwelling-houses have also 
been erected of a better class than are usually erected 
in the smaller Welsh towns. 

We ought, perhaps, to have spoken of the pleasant¬ 
ness of the w'alk from Denbigh to St. Asaph; hut it 
was hardly needful, for thcwdiole neighbourhood affords 
agreeable walks. The upper valley of the Elwy is 
particularly pleasing. And there are objects of curiosity 
as well as of beauty. There are, for instance, the 
caverns of Ccfii Meriadog, with their contents, which 
the geologist and paleontologist find very interesting, 
and the proprietor has found very profitable for the 
fossil bones in some of these caverns arc so plentiful, and 
so fertilizing, that the gain "would hardly have been 
greater had a bed of guano been discovered there. There 
are also some slight remains of small religious edifices 
to be found by searching for. All around here, too, 
are the mansions and parks of the wealthy and noble. 
Here, as may be remembered, was Mrs. Piozzi’s house; 
and the neighbourhood, consequently, is associated 
with the memory of Johnson, who spent a week or 
two there, and w’hose visit is commemorated at one 
place by the preservation of the chair in which he sat, 
at another by a monument, and again by an inscription. 
Of the seats in the vicinity, among the most celebrated 
are Pengwern and Bodelwyddan—the latter, a modern 
castellated structure, having perhaps the finest grounds 
in this part of Wales. 

Three miles below St, Asaph is seen on the right 
bank of the Chvyd another castle — and one which 
appears hardly less striking than those "we have already 
visited. Rhyddlan Castle (pronounced Ruthlan) -was 
an important fortress, and has a history—too long to 
tell. A castle or fortress of some kind appears to have 
existed here at a very early period. By^ the Welsh, 
Rhyddlan was regarded as one of the most important 
of their military stations, and its possession, therefore, 
was disputed with more energy than perhaps any other 
place in North Wales. The present castle was erected 
by Edward I., and formed a main link in the great 
chain of fortresses commenced by the first Norman 
invaders of Wales, and perfected by the skill and caution 
of Edward—the several members being so disposed as 
mutuallj’’ to sustain and strengthen each other. 

It was at Rhyddlan that Edward I., in 1283, con¬ 
solidated by his policy the success of his able but mer¬ 
ciless and remorseless campaign, by the promulgation 
of the celebrated * Statute of. Rhyddlan,’ which while 
it engaged to secure the judicial rights and privileges 
of the principality, served effectually to subjugate it to 
English rule. At this parliament of Rhyddlan it was 
that Edward is said to have outwitted the Welsh 
notables by the somewhat apocryphal artifice of pro¬ 
posing that Wales should be governed by a native 
prince, whose character no one should be able to gain¬ 
say. The Welsh accepted the offer with exclamations 
of unbounded joy and gratitude, when the king pre- 
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NOUTI! 

♦fr.lfiJ l»i« own bf»r>t ten Kwntljr tf>m #t 

CiTfiitxT’i ttjuUr, *sd wl.cm Is 9 till olfridjr «rat<tl 
IVirwof'Vi’M. Npif ll.P tTRUr rf lown It tlx- 
fta;rr‘fRl tf an f*^il «tUl» itc ln»filj'iion OR a 

«rcr,f tiMtt In itanilf, l*jr a lil** dfan rf Sf. | 

»t»Ut In W lliil 1 m wtlcS r.iltraM licM 15i 
jyiillinttit. 

nhydflUn Citilf tu/dltRiifiO^t! In 1(51*1, ty cnJjr 
ef Op rarUx—rflll tTfirly ttc »5 tU I* n«w ilirdir/r. 

lt> fam It It A whh rrittite at ll p 

6f jfVi: at t«t> tf tbp t^rrrrt atT i! loM# tantra. 
frtci ll-t Htrr, In Pirsf.r<ll>*n wiOi tbf l'r5 Jf'e a-d pitt 
cf O.f Ixwr, t^p app.'trt’^’e h H/H/ Ibf 

tiVrt l-ftr; ^fieTri»^! |>rili»y'« Ijr tl.« flsSfrit 

fcf t rl^lbK-'sit^d. TbP n*J"J li A tidil riur wjt 
ta Il*!jddlift, Bttd YtiKlt cf titly atrtnd fit f*r at 
Ibp loar, wthli ts» In l'**^*" 

|-i<Tpr, Ttf ta«n it Ht A I»^’T filt-'O, wUbnUt 

iujtllr^ ibp <i>Of In Inlffrtt U.P ttTir^trr. 

OfjfTrl Ubyddltn It a ln>»l tr.aitb, Vnn«n at 
Jlnna IlbysidJar., wUrrcn w»t fv.8;;bt a I itila 
iKf StftrUpi A'-d Ontitb, wbrnlbr Itltrf wrfp Orfrilnl, 
ard Can'l'.e 0.4t lisR willi llp fia»rf of ttf ndihly, 
and a tail rsmWf rf Oe f'rajdf, wtTf llilti. TIjc 
K saceiYcf Oif I'llllp It i-rrmiM In trf* cf tic nott 
fiUVOtc and IfCanUfal tf tl.c IVVItb trtlodlct, tiaaitd 
lOcr 0 f filal fill, Mana Ill.tddUn. 

AW: A rcap'c af rdlm ra»t cf IlhjilJItn arc 
0.e ruint tf D/Krtli C»»Of. Ttry arr not ttry 
iftr.itl.4bJp ca tbrff own Acc&tir.t, Int ific «T{ts4tJ'» (» 
Cne: Oxy tli-.d cn a Jeftjr ni.incrcr.ttliUlj rcramsmli 
A tpJnuJJJ tirw f)f tie Vale rf Clwyd. Tlxt flt-irli 
lift fa A bnllair, and U tiftm mcrll-'nfd i-a aertiurt cl 
it* rldyft(t,and tame rutfnui ctontimfr.U. 

TtcCltryd fOU ir.tn ll.c tr* at UbjlaUtml a canj'le 
ef ir.nrt txlaw IlhyddUa. lllijl it a tintH ttstnlnj- 
jlsrf, A y'/M dfil firqafnttd 1) Oie jwpJp of Idvct- 
yeal, A taOc or i<» cn ibc other tide of tbe riluiry 
cf the Clwjd It AWrf^tlc tame tuch anoOicr pJacr, 
Tounitt often Thiltoili, lul wr cannot {•ucft wU), 

* CoXVTAT. 

Many an Ilnpliili tratellpf, who ba* rnn orcr half 
the plobc to tee rare town*, In* not dcipned to titit 
Conway. Many nnotber who bat tltilcd ft tbmVi It 
nectlAil to excuic or confinn Mu admfmtmR of ft by 
declaring that it bean a marlccd rrtcmldince to lomc 
Hjrian, or Mooritb, or otlirr fort-ign and far diilant 
town. lU real attiaction it iti orfyinafity ; it ft unique. 
And it St Ibe mott romantic town in tbit kingdom, 
and, of iu kind, pethapt In any other. It it idle to 
praise Conway in tncaiuri-d terms. lie who does not 
admire It may be turc, bowercr rcipcetablo and tticful 
a member of society he may be, be bat no eye for lucb 
objects. Ife who does truly admfru it mutt admire It 
thoroughly. 

Conway It a nearly perfect example of a w.illcd and 
fortiiled English town of mtdiaival dale. Ibis is its 
main pcculiarily. t'lieitcr Is n remarkable place, and, 
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at we laid when there, the walls are comjdcte; but 
then, Cbfttcr It a pixwl.sired city; half of It, nearly, 
lid outside llicwaUtt and there are extensire subtttbit 
the walls and ciitle, too, were only intended to guard 
tlie city, Conway Is a I'Ut of parn'ton town t 1* *flll 
wholly confinctl wItUn the walltj bat no tuburbs j 
and the raule was a preat tallitory ttatiorj, Intended to 
guard an important past, and teiro Ai a gratid centre 
f If otTensite as well as dcfcniirc operationt. 

Tlie iliostlon and extetrul appearance of Conway 
are iffy Hriking. The ground on which the town it 
built tJopri up rapidly froM the cilutry of the Conway 
liirf, which flow* atousd two side* of it. Tire walls 
of the town form a triat-glc, or, as tome wilt hate it, 
a Welsh btrp,—A fern giten to it, the) add, in com* 
\ llmet.l to the RAtitr* Of the I’rinripalily. Tlie Lroadett 
l)»»r of the triangle lies along the liter t at one angle 
is iJ e n.tjestie eastle, seated on a bold rock ; while the 
town w alls riM* inland to the apex, which is on the brghest 
phint of ground, and terminates in a lirge round tower. 
Twenty other towm ate plaml at intertaU along the 
walls. Idle tnirarsees to the town are threugh rtide 
oil gilrheusct, Aensii the liter, just tinder the 
castle, is a Icng Ujhl •uipmiion*brid»c ; and alongside 
that, is tic tubular radwsy.biiJge ; the last structure* 
arc of course Wlh rceent, and lo far interfere with the 
anitqur aspect of Ibe town and rasile. (Cut. Ko. 5.) 

Within the wall* ConwA) is equally notcwoitliy. 
17'e street* are irregular t the hnuset, nearly all bumble 
in nrk, are generally rude, old-fashiuned. oscibanging, 
g»blf.fronted, half-limber ones, for the most part tlif- 
frling from carb other, and many of than temPruinous. 
At errry turn there U some rtoaint old structure, or 
I iclumque lit of a llrret, terminated bj a tower and 
ftagmtnl of the walls, a puttlon of the cattle, or one 
of the galchouies: just such a picture, In ihorl, as 
Prosit might p»inl without clmtiging a feature. Nor 
arc tilling • figures' wanting to giec animation and 
eom{detenesi to the picture, \Vcl»h peasants, coun¬ 
trymen frum neighbouring vilhge*, miner?, or market* 
women ttitii their jackets and odd tali bats, nnd {scrlnpi 
A tailor or two, arc itrolliiig about the itreett t sebile 
on A market or fdrday, the lively groups in their best 
ntlivo roitumes, Lilking, at the top of their voices, in 
their strange guttural language, increase not a little 
the uncommon cUaraelcr of the scene. Tourists and 
feunsts' books (6y stbicb, indrtd, tourists usually 
speak), complain generally that the tostn inside is 
** iiuan and nide; nnd, eonicqueiilly, uninlcrcsUng 
but it I* because it is so rude and unpretending that 
it is really interesting. It wears tbe^uorc truly the 
genuine antique air. Here is no modem antique: no 
smooth*polished and pretty revival or imtlalton of wliat 
an old place might bare been. It is the old place 
itself, decayed Indeed, but still itself) not defaced by 
modern embellishment, nor softened into insignincancc 
by modern taste. 

Conway Castle was erected by Edward I,, in 1283. 
Of all bis Welsh castles,—except, perhaps, Cnrnarson, 
this was the most masnifiecnt; and hardly a finer was 
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there, probably, in England. Edward himself held 
his court here; and here, on one occasion, kept his 
Christmas festivities : and once, cut off from the main 
body of his army, was shut up in it, and had to endure 
a short but sharp siege, the Welsh having unexpectedly 
descended from the mountains in large numbers, in 
the hope of surprising and seizing the king. In the 
great civil w'ar, Conway Castle was garrisoned for 
Charles; but in May, 1G45, the towm of Conway w’as 
stormed by a Parliamentary force, commanded by 
Colonel Mytton ; and a few days after the castle was 
compelled to surrender. The Irish wdio were among 
the garrison 'were tied back to back and flung into the 
river: an instance of the furious national and religious, 
as w'cll as political, animosity, 'svhich became engen¬ 
dered in the course of that terrible struggle. Charles 
II. granted the castle to the Earl of Conway. The 
castle w’as dismantled; all the timber, iron, and lead, 
being removed and shipped to Ireland. 

The castle is in form a simple parallelogram: the 
walls, wliich arc of immense thickness, are flanked by 
eight circular towers, some forty feet each in diameter, 
and carrying light turrets—of which, however, only four ; 
remain; they arc machicolatcd, and greatly relieve the 
licavincss of the towers. Tlic lowers at the grand 
entrance, called respectively the King’s and Queen^s, 
were of richer character than the others. The great 
strength of the masonry is rather remarkably evinced 
by one of the towers. About a century ago a large 
portion of the lower part of the tower, which rises from 
a sleep rock, fell down, owing to the incautious quarry- 
ing of the rock on which it rested; and though 
only supported by the adhesion of the inner w’all to the 
main building, the upper part of the tower has remained 
ever since suspended far aloft unmoved. The bar¬ 
bicans, the outworks which were carried into the river, 
and the drawbridge, are gone. Although on entering 
it the castle is found to be very ruinous, it yet is very 
imposing. The remains of the grand ball attest its 
ancient splendour: it is a noble apartment, 130 feet 
long and 30 wide; some of the arches remain—but 
titne and the negligence (or worse) of its keepers have 
despoiled this and the other parts of all semblance of 
gramleiir, and hardly enough is left to enable even the 
nnl5(jnary to restore to the imagination the inner castle 
of Ihlv/ard*.^ time. From the terrace which overlooks 
the liver, .niul from the towers, there are fine views of 
the town ami vicinity. The singular figure of the town 
is well seen from these castle towers; and with its 
walls and old houses appears ns remarkable seen thus 
under the eye ifs any way. AVhen looking down from 
tlie ca'^tle upon the river, Gray’s lines will ho sure to 
recur to the memory: 

** Dn a hattghty brow 

o*er idd foatning Hood/’ 

TJiey describe %n]\ enough the site of the <ra>th% v.hich 
we r'ay rro'.pjvvii^ oecnpies the place from winch the 
Until poured forth hi'? midediciions and his prophecies; 
bn" the rphVe: ;Tppli**d to thr riv»*r fnr unfortunate 


that it has given the small critics occasion to point out 
that old Conway is here a quiet stream : in fact, it w'ould 
be about as characteristic to talk of the foaming flood 
of Father Thames.” 

The houses in the town, as w'e mentioned, are only 
individually noticeable as examples of the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the olden time: but there is one 
exception. Near the middle of the High Street is 
one that cannot fail to arrest attention. It is known 
as the Plas Ma\Yr, or Great Alausion, and 'was erected 
in 1576 by Robert Wynne, Esq., of Carnarvon. It is 
of the quaintest fashion of that time, hut is handsome 
as 'well as quaint in appearance. Both externally and 
internally it is elaborately ornamented 'with figures, 
coats of arms, scrolls, etc. Over the chief entrance is 
a Greek inscription ; 'svhile the initials of Elizabeth and 
those of the Earl of Leicester are frequently repeated. 
From the turret there is a capital view over the city. 
Plas MawT is now the property of the Hon. —!Mostyn: 
it is let out in humble tenements, and is in a sad con¬ 
dition—crumbling, in fact, to pieces. There is little 
observable in the cburcli, though old, besides a monu¬ 
ment to a worthy native, wdio Avas the forty-first child 
of his father; and himself the parent of twenty-seven 
children; 

‘‘ Of n notable race Avns Shenkin!” 

The suspension-bridge, 'which connects Conway w’ith 
the opposite bank, is a very graceful struclurc. Objec¬ 
tions have been raised against it as being too light and 
frail in appearance to accord w'ith the massive form of 
the castle; but this is refining; in truth, tlicrc is much 
propriety in this characteristic. It seems ns though it 
were just the bridge (one being requisite in such a 
position) which the builder of the castle might have 
chosen, on account of the ease with which (as would 
seem) it might he destroyed before an approaching foe. 

But no such apology can be made for the railway- 
bridge which has been within the last year or two 
placed alongside of it. This—in itself a mass of 
unmitigated deformity—lias at once efiectually destroyed 
the beauty of the suspension-bridge, and also the 
grandest view of the castle. It is jflaced parallel 
to and in the closest proximity with the former, 
and nins directly in front of and under the latter. 
Even here the mischief perpetrated by the railway 
vandals docs not end. The line is continued just 
umler the broken tower, wliich, in consequence, is left, 
unsupported^ to hear the constant vibrations caused 
by t)jc passing trains; witli 'vvhat uhiuintc (and pro¬ 
bably not very distant) result may be imagined. 
However wo may, perhaps, be thankful that the rnil- 
wny lords contented themselves witli these things, and 
with merely making an ugly gaping nrcli in the totvn 
walls. 7’lie raihvay was commenced while tlic mania 
was in its liottcst fit, and whatever had been nJtkcd, 
“ the hoUfse;»” would doubtless have granted. .Seeing 
that the chief aim of engineer.H jn*it nl ihrit time 
appeared to be the doing of some strange thing, one 
may be glad it did not occur to the projector c^f thh 
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line toploag^' HgM througli ilje olA catilr. Hut In 
all and wdnm too, for rvcry wr^k 

lotne {trcpariMe wUchief U Ulng done, l»ow ilrange 
i1o« 5t *cem that tJicre U nowlirre in tlie OoTrmment 
an ©fllcial conremtor of our national monumrnUl 
MonojaenU, in the prcwmilon of nrhich every one 
hi* an intrreit, for they ore an open hook, a lirini; 
pictore, for every one’* delight and intlniction. Were 
there «aeh an oUlfer (or were it the duly of any par. 
tlcular ofilcUl) ihe lcn*c of imliridiial mpontihllity 
vronH intetreoe to |w«ffe front prerentable Injury 
»hat even a nation'* wealth cannot replace. 

A* example* of engineering illfl, toih of their wotVi 
dewnre attention; and l»oth an* on a very iinporUnt 
tcale. *11110 ia«pentlon*hridge wa* convtmcted In 1S20, 
by Tclfonl, ami form* n portion of the great Irlih line 
of road canrlnjctcd hy order of the OoTcmment. 
iJffoic the trtetion of ihl* bridge, the paiwgc aerott 
hercwatelTceted by mean* of a ferry,—from the nature 
of the place a!way* an Inconrenicnl and oficn a dan- 
geroui pituge. The river ii here, at high.water, ihrcc 
quarter* of a mile over; but when (be tide It out, tbe 
ilream i* confined within a narrow channel. On the 
eaatern »Uc of tlri* rhannet ii an {ntulaled rock, on 
which the farther pier of the bridge It built. Tlic 
length of the bridge between the lupporting pier* i* 
327 fret; an cmbanktncnl of clay, faced with *tonr, 
i« carried along the *andl on the eaitcrn tide fur SOl.’i 
fret. The tubular rail way .bridge it precitely itmilar 
in character (though, of coune, of much imaller mag¬ 
nitude) to that which ii now bring canted acroi* the 
Mena! Strait*: we may tberefore defer for the pre- 
fcnt any remark* orj >}* peculiarillet, Tiic length of 
the tube of the Conway Bridge is 100 feet. Train* 
hare patred regularly through it far above n year, 
without producing any icniiblc effect; it it only by 
means of instruments that a th'ght dcdccthin can be 
detected during the paitago of a train. Both the 
tubular and luspcniion bridges arc IS feet above high- 
water mark. 

While at Conway tho visitor may walk over to the 
famous promontory of Great Orme’* Head—n rock 
which lids it* grim black mass to a vast height from I 
tbe waves. When a fierce tea is running and dashing 
into spray against the bate, it* appearance 1* suflicicntly 
impressive, even from the shore; but its stern majesty 
Is Only properly understood in sailing around it when 
tbe sea is not too smooth. The riven face of tho rock 
is the chosen homo of the sea-birds, whoso wild cry 
and ceaseless evolutions odd not a Jittle to the cha¬ 
racter of the scene. From the summit there is n fine 
sea-view. On the western side is a copper-mine, which 
employs two hundred men, and on the eastern side is the 
village of Llandudno, whose church serves ns a valuable 
beacon. Orrae’s Head appears to have been the theatre 
of Druidic rites, as there arc still some of the rude 
circles of stones usually consldcied to have been em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. A rocking-stone is called 
Cryd Tudno—tbe Cradle of St. Tndno,a famous AVelsh 
saint, who, as we might expect from such a cradling on 


this bleak height, when he became a saint, prosed one 
of no common kind. The village bears hit name, 
L'andudno, the church of Tudno, 

Tnr. Vatr. op IitAraot(.EK. 

AVc shall now conduct the tourist to Conway by 
another route; and one which, though possessing few 
reverend cattles or other object* of antiquity, it very 
far luperior lo the former In landicapc beauty. 

The road lie* by way of the Chester and Shrewsbury 
Katiway to (be f.langollen-road station, whence there 
is a beautiful walk of four iniici to (be village; svhtch 
Utter may of coone Ih* saveil hy mean* of omnibus or 
IIy. The ride by railway is very much more pleasant 
than such rides usually arc. Every mile till Llangollen 
it within Ven the scenery improves ; and probably tbere 
it hardly another view obtainable from a railway equal 
lo that of the Vale of Llangollen, when the train is 
Iialtin;; on the Dee viaduct, in order to stop at the 
CVfn smrion. *1110 beautiful vale is *cen from a quite 
i.ew |kjlnl of view,—the spectator being placed on an 
deration of 150 feet abote the level of the ris'cr, with 
the C)s)liUn aqueduct carried boldly across the valley 
at a ihoil distance in front, and serving by its rigid 
, outline to impart vigour to the foreground, and a more 
aerial grace to the distant mountains, 
j Several places that arc passed in the ride to Llan- 
I golirn station nc.nr n tempting look to the tourist; 

I and in particular the town of Wrexham will seem to 
deserve a visit, as the really noble tower of it* church 
i is caught light of. But the church is almost the only 
j thing there that is worth seeing; and it is unquestion- 
I ably one of the very finest in Wale*. It h of the 
I perpendicular style, and was erected at the close of 
I the fifteenth and eommenccmcot of the sixteenth cen- 
j turici. The exterior, which is least injured, is quite 
llorid in its ornamentation; but from a distance, suIRcient 
to ICC it as a whole has an effect of exceeding richness. 
In the interior are very interesting monuments: among 
the rest Is the cclehralcd one, by Rouhiliac, of Mrs. 
Myddieton, in which she is represented rising from tho 
tomb. The town is a place of considerable business, 
and has a rather large population. 

The Vale of Llangollen is one of those places which 
suffer from the excessive praise which has been lavished 
upon them. Something more is anticipated than almost 
any spot will supply. Tourists who just come, take 
a glance, and are away agam, are often, as they pretty 
loudly exclaim, “disappointed.” So, too, are those 
who have been rambling among the wilder scenery of 
the Principality ; “ lilangoUeu,” say these, " docs not 
do after Snowdonia.” But to such ns come hither 
without expectations loo highly raised, and before tlicy 
have seen tho wilder country, Llangollen affords a 
satisfying plensuro at the first, and grows more and 
more delightful as U is more thoroughly known. She 
is a fair one, fitted for daily familiar intercourse, ever 
pleasing to one willing to bo pleased, but whose many 
charms unfold fully only to him who is content patiently 
to watch and woo, , 
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It is, perhaps, hardly fair to set Chvyd and Llan¬ 
gollen in rivalry, as is constantly done : their attractions 
are essentially different. Chvyd is an ample open 
placid valley, which may occasionally rise into an almost 
Claudean grace or grandeur, under favouring ‘‘ skyey 
influences hut which owes its chief secondary chami 
to the numerous ruins of castles and strongholds, and 
the recollections of the age to which they belong, which 
clothe with tlie purple haze of antiquity alike the hills 
and the valley. Llangollen has no historical relics of 
any importance, and no imposing associations ; but it 
has natural charms which abundantly compensate. The 
valley is narrow and winding: the hills on either hand 
are steep and lofty: the crystal Dee, a copious stream, 
winds along the bottom of the vale,—now resting in a 
deep pool, embosomed in trees, which hardly allow the 
summits of the distant hills to be discerned; and pre¬ 
sently, as it careers along a more open space, forcing 
its way between scattered masses of rock, or rushing 
over a blue ledge in sparkling waterbreaks. Thus, 
while Clwyd, if regarded as a landscape, must be 
viewed as a whole,—the interest of the parts depending 
rather on some ruined castle, to which the surrounding 
objects serve but as a foil,—Llangollen affords a con- | 
tinned succession of altogether independent and various 
scenes. From the heights, if the eye he turned west¬ 
ward, there are often exquisite views over a long stretch 
of valley, closed by a grand array of distant mountains ; 
while, eastwards, a softer but even more extensive and 
delightful prospect extends. And in the valley the 
companionable river, differing at every turn, serves as 
the centre of an unfailing succession of charming 
pictures. 

The village of Llangollen^*—the centre from which 
the valley must he explored—is in itself by no means 
attractive, though its situation is pleasing. The houses 
arc dropped down almost at random; while the pic¬ 
turesqueness that might be expected to result from this 
chance arrangement, is prevented by their want of 
character. Tlie church is an old one ; hut, like the 
generality of Welsh village churches, is quite plain and 
poor. It is noteworthy, however, inasmuch as it covers 
the remains of the saint to whom it is dedicated, and 
who has given bis name to ebureb, village, and valley. 
Llangollen is the church of Collen. Pennant says, liis 
full name—and it is worth while having the full name 
of one Welsli saint—is Saint Collen np Gwynnawg ap 
Clydawg ap Cowrda np Caradoc Frcichfras np Llcyr 
Jlerion ap Einion Yrth ap Cunedda Wledig! 

“ Bless ns ! wliat a name for a holy saint is this!*’ 

Old Fuller, speaking of a certain Welsh gentleman 
of many wliose name was called at full on the 
panel of a jury, says that he was advised by the 
judge, in the reign of King Henry VIIL, for brevity 
sake, to contract his name;” and that he did bo accord- 
ingly. This leading case,” he adds, was ‘^precedential 

Th’nt, in Ihc hooks, is gencmlly snid to be ])ronounccd 
Thlnngothlcn ; but the sound is somewhat more like Chian- 
rothlen,—the chi being a strong guttural. 


to the practice of other gentry in Wales, who (leaving 
their pedigrees at home) carry only one surname abroad 
with them, whereby much time (especially in winter) 
is gained for other employment.” Perhaps it was 
usual, once, to call Welsh demons, as well as Welsh 
saints and Welsh gentlemen,' by their ancestral names ; 
(on the ground that “ his Honour was a gentleman !”) 
and this may explain what Hotspur said of Owen 
Glendower’s catalogue of semceahle spirits : 

“ I tell you what— 

He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 

In reckoning up the several devils’ names 

That were liis lackeys.” 

If Llangollen village he not in itself very attractive 
it proves a capital first station whereat the tourist may 
make his early essays in Welsh rambling, and obtain 
induction into Welsh characteristics. The people of 
the village talk English pretty generally, but all 
around the Welsh language prevails: and if he wish 
to hear it in continuous discourse he may do so by 
attending the service at either church or chapel on 
Sunday afternoon. The hills and the crags will serve 
as exercise-ground on which the incipient pedestrian 
may test and train his budding powers of walking and 
climbing. Then there are, moreovei*, two excellent 
inns, at either of which, after his day’s wanderings, he 
may solace himself with Welsh fare—prime mountain 
mutton, Dee trout or salmon (which will he all the 
better, of course, if he catch them), and for a beverage 
some genuine cwrw (and that of mine host of the Hand 
is eminently cwrw dha): while he will he clieered 
during the breakfast, or dinner-hour by the melody of 
Welsh tunes, played on a Welsh harp, by a thoroughly 
Welsh harper. 

This custom, by-the-way, of having a harper 
stationed in the hall, prevails pretty generally at the 
hotels through the touring districts. Of the agreeablc- 
ness or otherwise of the practice, opinion seems to 
differ considerably among both tourists and writers. All 
who discourse in the high musical dialect laugh it to 
scorn: to the unlearned, however, while only Welsh 
tunes are played with merely the simple national varia¬ 
tions, the harping is usually not merely pleasing, hut 
the simplicity of structure and frequently plaintive 
tone of the airs appeal to the feelings in a way that the 
bc\Yildering compositions of profound contra-puntists 
never do. For our part we should he very sorry to 
lose the liarp,—but heartily glad if the harpers %vou]d 
give up polkas and waltzes, and stick to their national 
tunes. Mayfair melodies are sadly out of place among 
the Welsh mountains. 

The harp itself, as the national instrument, claims 
a word of passing notice; we therefore borrow Mr, 
Binglcy’s description of it, which \vc liope will satisfy 
our musical readers, acknowledging ourselves * igno¬ 
rance itself’ in the matterThe harp lias been 
always esteemed the principal musical instrument 
among the Welsli. Anciently it was strung with liair, 
and this continued .in use until the commencement of 
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lliefiftffntli wnlury, «p ta uliidi jtfriHl h li#iJ only 
« fflirtf »Jrjrp<, l>«t Ihp pfri’nrmrr «r*« «!•’<» to 
prwlttftf D flit or ihafp by a jxctilUr amti^rnunt of 
Uit finj:*r#ttdt1iamb;#n »rtifl<ir,ft fi iKlJord, oo fotifrcr 
Inown. Th? barp now In cnmtnon ««*, h Uio trij^le 
harp. It fxtfnda In compan lo fire oclarti and one 
note. Tie l«o cutiide row* cf atrJngt atr ibe 
dutonlea, nMclj are both lunrJ In unlton, and In any 
key iJu! tJir ffrfjrwcr rrrani Jo p!iy In. TJjo Irrble 
row rareprJtfi t»*fnM*»eTrn jirlrp*, and rxtendi frtnn 
A in all down lo C In the bau; and the oppodse row 
or unbora foniprUei ihljiy-ierm attlnp, and exlcnda 
from A In all down a» low aa denhlc (1 In the bat*. 
The inldilVtow, which U fjr flali and aharpi, r'^m- 
prliea thlfly^feBr ifrlof*," j 

So much for the harp. Of the rnniic we will only 
furtlier rtmarkt that the alra ao famlKir in England, '• 
accli at * Of a noble race wai fihenVIn,' * Jenny June i,* | 
(Yr Owdlia, and Cadtr IdtU), and the like, art very 
difliefent In the IVehh Tcrticn: and It If much to be 
trpretUd that fome Wclfh Moore doea not atUe In 
marry ihe mutlc of Id* national tnelotlic* to icne 
which aball echo the orlfjlnal aenllment, Inflfad of 
degrading It by lodlcront or puerile attoelailnni. 

I.langollrn, tl waf faid, aflonli an almndanl aarlcty 
of thoie abort loitering llroltt, wldeh are lo pVa*ani 
to lake in a billy eountry. Tlie*e the tourUl will beat 
ditcorer far bimirif—be ran aeldorn pt> wrong, If be 
direct hU way to the uplandf, or, with pencil or tod in 
band, betake blmtelf lo the flahermen'i pallia btilde 
the Dee. But two or three of the more noted apoti 
moft be mentioned. The few frugmenli of a building, 
which are aeen creiting the brow of the lofty Mil on 
the north of Llangollrn, are the remain a of a fort rei* ; 
but when built or at wbat time dUmantled are alike 
unknown. They ate too much decayed to be pic- 
tureaque, or even to afford much clue to their age; 
and Ujey are of lilUo Interest, for, as old Behind Mid 
in the time of Henry VH!., " the caitle wai never big 
thing." fitlli Casteii Dinas Bran should be \{sited. 
Tlic bill stand* nearly Insulated, and the stimrnU being 
more than DOO feel abote the Dee atldangullcn bridge, 
there Is from it a remarkably fine rieiv of the salley ; 
moreover, the climb will be an excellent fdlip to the 
appetite against the hour of break fast—for, as the hill¬ 
top Is only a mile or so from the Inn, and the prospect 
Is much the flneit as the mists are dispersing, llie early 
rooming Is assuredly the proper time for the ascent. 
As far as the prospect is concerned, fine as it certainly 
If, it is by no means so fine as tliat obtained from the 
brow of the Baglea' Crag (Urciglau Kglwysegle), as 
the remarkablo bare scarp Is called, which a little 
farther north towers fsrlabovo Dinas Bran, This crag 
consists of a vast limestone clilT, which rises in a range 
of Irregular ledges to a great height. It is very difli. 
cult to climb directly from Dinas Bran—and to find an 
easy ascent will require a rather long walk.; but the 
prospect will repay the labour. Tlie view of the valley 
downwards with the stream winding through the centre, 
«ird crowed by aqaedaef and viaduct, and extending 


Into the open plain beyond, fi very fine t while upwanli, 
teaching far away to the Infiy mountains, It It really 
grand. The slew of the slllage and tipper Vale of 
fdangoltcn, which we baregcvcB 1ft the steel engraving, 
was iketclml from the bill that the* Immediately behind 
Lkingollfft Cliurch. 

A day will be well spent In a ramble to Chirk and 
Wynnslay, returning by the aqueduct and thence along 
the rale. 

Chirk 1* a neat little village, and the village elmrch, 
with the solemn old yews lint Hand In the church- 
yanl, has a venerable air. But It I* Chirk Cattle, wiih 
It* magnificent park, which the stranger comes lo sec. 
Tlic bouse Is n modern mansion of great site and 
♦pJe.Tdciir, which has hern formed in part out of the 
old cisil^ that was dlintanllcd by the Barliamcntarians, 
after they had well battered ft with their cannon. The 
Interior of tlic house It permitted to be seen by the 
stranger: but ns we base not seen it, we sh-iB merely 
' fsy that It Is highly tpoken of hy rhoic who bare; 

: and that it contslni some very good pictures. One 
I I and sea pc-—fl vlcst of the famous Montgomery Waterfall, 
i Bistyl Bhalder—ls universilly popuhr j noton account 
of it* faithfulness. It was painted by one of the many 
Dutchmen who practised their craft In England prior 
to tliC rise of the Kiiglish school of landscape p.siMters. 
.Mjjdieer wai commiiiipned to paint the cataract by 
one of the Middleton family, who, when the piclurc 
was brought home, sought lo display his eonnoisicur« 
ship by proposing *n slight alteration.' "It Is very 
pretty liideesl—but don't you think It svould give U 
more animation if a fesv sheep were added ?'* A 
fesv rheeps!" exclaimed the astonished artist; "n 
few sheep* by the waterfall!—ah well, you shall hare 
a few sheeps If you wish for them." Accordingly the 
pic lute when sent home again, had the old rocky fore¬ 
ground painted out, and replaced by the sea, on which 
“a few sA/ps" nre sailing, and into srhlcb the cataract 
is made to fall, 

'llicre la aometidng finer to bo seen at Chirk Castle 
than ihc interior of the mansion, however splendid that 
tray be. From the terrace there is a prospect of sur¬ 
passing beauty and of extraordinary e.\tcnt; on a clear 
day seventeen counties, it is said, may be seen from It. 
The park Itself Is well wooded, has a handsome lake, 
and nlTords pleasing views. The valley of the Cciriog, 
(the little river which flows below, and is here the 
boundary between Erjgland and Wales), is a scene 
famous in Welsh annals: the nnny of Henry 11, having 
been there defeated by the renowned \VcIsb prince 
Owen Owynedd—to the estate of whose descendant we 
are now to direct our steps. 

From Chirk a walk of two or three miles leads to 
Now Bridge, near which is a lodge by which Wyniistay 
Park may be entered. Tito path leads along the 
beautiful glen through which the Dec hero makes its 
way. Nant-y-Belati, or the Glen of the Marten, ns it 
is called, is one of the loveliest in this part of the 
country. The steep banks are richly clad with light 
foliage, while the river runs along the bottom, now 
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foaming over broken and projecting rocks, and pre¬ 
sently flowing smooth and noiseless, and reflecting 
vnth a softened lustre the rich tints of the pendant 
trees and grassy knolls. From the end of the glen a 
path will be found to Belen ToAver, a circular building, 
erected by Sir Watkin Wynne to the memory of the 
Cambrian officers and soldiers slain in the Irish rebel¬ 
lion of 1798. The building is a conspicuous object 
for a great distance in every direction : and glorious is 
the view from it. The Avliole Vale of Llangollen 
stretches at your feet. Cysylltau Aqueduct gives a 
distinctive character to the nearer part of the landscape ; 
Dinas Bran is an important feature in the middle dis¬ 
tance ; the Dee is traced at intervals along the valley ; 
a lofty barrier of mountains closes the prospect. As 
the sun is declining in the Avestward sky, and clothing 
hill and A^ale Avith a milder radiance, the scene is one 
that might Avell inspire poet or painter, and Avhich it is 
hardly possible to gaze upon unmoved. Equally delight¬ 
ful in its Avay is the prospect over the Marten’s Glen. 
Other parts of the park yield very fine views, but none 
comparable Avith these. The park itself is of great 
extent, and very varied in surface. It has many grand 
old trees; and noteAvorthy are the noble avenues. 
There are also several monuments and buildings in the 
park besides that Ave have named. One, a column, 
110 feet high, is to the memory of the mother of Sir 
Watkin: the summit commands a Avide and splendid 
prospect; Another conspicuous structure is the Waterloo 
ToAV'er, raised to commemorate the great victory. The 
mansion is very large, and the interior is befitting the 
position and affluence of its owner. The collection of 
pictures, which includes a good many capital Wilsons, 
is celebrated. Altogether Wynnstay is a splendid 
domain—almost the only drawback being that it is too 
closely neighboured by the mines and Avorks, which 
emit enormous and cATrlasting volumes of smoke. 

Until the last year or two the Cysylltau Aqueduct 
Avns the AA'onder of the loAver valley of Llangollen ; noAV 
it has a rival; Ave may as aa^cU look at them together, 
only giving precedence, as is fitting, to the elder. The 
Cysylltau Aqueduct Avas constructed for the purpose of 
carrying the Ellesmere Canal across this part of the 
Vale of Llangollen. Telford Avas the engineer. The 
Avatercourse, which is Avholly of cast-iron, is 1,007 feet 
in length; and is supported on eighteen stone piers. 
Its height above the surface of the Dee is 120 feet. 
It Avas commenced in 1795, and completed in 1805, at 
a cost, including the embankment, of £47,000. 

The other structure to Avhich avc referred is the 
Viaduct Avhicli carries the Chester and Shrewsbury 
Railway OA'cr the A’alley. This is of cren more sur¬ 
prising proportions than the Aqueduct. In length it is 
1,530 feet; and its height is 150 feet above the level 
of the Dee, Nineteen arches, each ha\dng a span of 
90 feci, support the roadway. The cost of construction 
Avas upwards of £100,000. In beauty as avcH as in 
magnitude, the Aqueduct must unquestionably yield 
the palm. This Viaduct is in tnuh a noble structure. 
Generally thcA'iaducts are the most successful architec¬ 


tural objects Avhich raihvay engineers erect: blit this 
probably surpasses in elegance as Avell ns size all that 
have yet been raised. It is built» almost Avholly of 
stone; the arches are circular; and Avliile there is no 
unsuitable display of ornament, enough has been done 
to impart an appearance of architectural character and 
finish. It is certainly the finest viaduct Ave have seen, 
and we believe it is the finest in the kingdom. The 
lover of beautiful scenery will feel grateful that Avhat 
might have been a grievous disfigurement is really 
made an additional ornament to the beautiful vale. . 

To perceive clearly the A^ast size of these tw^o struc¬ 
tures, the stranger should descend into the valley between 
them: indeed he should do so if he is regardless of 
that matter. It is a singular spectacle to stand by the 
river-side and behold far aloft in the air, on the one 
hand, a barge floating sloAvly along ; and on the other, 
a train of ‘carriages flying as on the Avings of the 
Avind. It is a singular spectacle, and one suggestiA^e 
of many thoughts. We Avere struck too Avith the vicAv 
from the towing-path of the Aqueduct: it has a curious 
effect to stand beside a stream on which heavily-laden 
vessels are floating, and at the same time see a river 
a hundred and twenty feet beneath you. From this 
aqueduct too the viaduct has a graceful appearance, 
seen as it is in connection Avith the distant landscape. • 

There is only one place up the vale Avhich avc need 
speak of: namely, Valle Crucis Abbey. (Cut, No. G.) 
The ruins Avill he found in the Vale of Crucis, Avhich 
meets the Vale of Llangollen about two miles from the 
village. It is one of those delicious spots the old 
monks kncAv so Avell hoAv to select. Here in this 
secluded valley did they build their house; Avhere, 
snugly embayed under sheltering mountains, Avith a 
braAvling rivulet behind their dwelling, and the Avell- 
stored Dee close at hand, they needed to “ fear neither 
winter nor rough AA^eather.” The mountain-sides and 
the clear stream AA^ould aff'ord them sufficient fare, as 
well as AA^alks Avhere they might indulge in solitary 
meditation. Valle Crucis Avas a Cistercian monastery 
founded by Madoc-ap-Griflith, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It flourished till the spoliation 
of religious houses; Avhen the annual revenues Avere 
estimated by the Royal Commissioners at upAvards 
of £200. 

The chief portions remaining of the abbey are noAV the 
east and Avest gables : both of Avhicb proA'c that when 
complete it must have been a handsome pile. The 
Avestern end (avIucIi is sboAvnin the engraving), as seen 
half-hidden by the tall ash-trees Avhich have grown up 
around it, and within the Avails since the desecration 
of the church, is remarkably pleasing and picturesque. 
Tlie long lancet AvindoAVS, and the tolerably-complctc 
circular AvindoAV above, arc of very good design. The 
eastern end is not quite so picturesque, but it has 
some peculiarities Avhich Avill render it more interesting 
to llie architectural antiquary. The remaining transept 
and arches add not less to the pictnrcsquencss than to 
the architectural value of the ruin. Some portions 
of the conventual buildings arc preserved by being 
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inclttflctl in Oie tuljoining ratm-houic; but tliey are of ; 
little interest comp.tred with llic church nntl ronneetctl 
parts—which, let US add, are nowcareruUy prtscrTcd. 

Tlic mins of Valle Crucis Ahhej* ore now tncnly ' 
thought of as o pleasing addition to the beauties of 
Llangollen: but they must onee have been reganled 
sriih very slifTerent feelings by the solitary wanderer. 
Here on the one hand ho law o secluded dwelling, 
whose inmates were a band of men who had professedly 
devoted their days to the service of their Maker, and 
who lived here in the quiet performance of their reli¬ 
gions duties, the instruction of those who sought their 
aid, the contemplation of Nature, and the pursuit of 
literature and of art—as those things were then under¬ 
stood and studied—and whose doors were ever open 
to alToril shelter and refreshment to the traveller, and 
suceourand refuge to the distressed and the oppressed. 
On the other hand he saw, lurched on an almost inac¬ 
cessible roclc, a building whose approaches were 
guarded by every military contrivance, and whose 
whole appearance, as svell as its history, spoke aloud of 
strife, and tyranny, and rapine. Every castle would not 
then wear to forbidding an aspect ns Castcll Dinas 
Bran, nor every monastery appear as grateful as Valle 


Crucis; but with all the faults and all the short¬ 
comings of these religious houses—and even at the 
best their faults and ihorlcomings were necessarily 
very many—it must have been a consolatory thought 
to the reflective mind, that, as the world then was, 
there were scattered all over the land places whicli gave 
n home to the homeless, and wliilo they proffered 
to the man of fervid religious spirit n better and 
more humaniiing retreat than the solitary hermitage, 
afforded also to the studious man a place where, undis¬ 
turbed by anxious forebodings, he might prosecute liis 
rcicarrhcs for the general good- Well is it that the 
monastic system is with us for ever gone; but let us 
acknowledge that in its better day it has done our 
country good service. 

A little beyond the ruins of the abbey is a stone 
cross, which is by some antiquaries thought to have 
given its name to the valley, and by otJiers to tJie loAy 
cmgs which skirt tire vale. It is now known as the 
Pillar of Eliseg; it is said to have been erected above 
a thousand years ago, in memory of a British hero, 
Eliseg, father of Brochwel Ysy throe, Prince of Powis, by 
his grandson Congen: but wo do not, of course, vouch 
for the truth of the saying. The cross, which bad 
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been defaced and thrown down as a popish relic, was 
replaced on its pedestal towards tlie close of tlie last 
century. It stands in a lonely spot, surrounded by a 
network of bare mountains ; and was, in all proba¬ 
bility, erected in commemoration of some deed of 
blood—either of battle fought or of prince wlio fell 
here. 

When at Valle Crucis, the visitor will find it a plea¬ 
sant short extension of his walk to continue along the 
Dee, past the Chain-bridge, to the place where the 
canal unites with the river. The channel of the river 
is filled with massive blocks of stone and slate ; and 
indeed, the rock and river scenery is unusually bold : 
while the spot where the canal joins the Dec is a broad 
smooth semicircular bay, with a wide weir on one side 
of it. 

COUWKN. 

The ten miles between Llangollen and Corwen arc 
very pleasant and very varied. For the entire distance 
the Dee runs beside, and generalIj^ somewhat below 
the road, w^hich is carried along the base of the Moel 
Ferna Mountains. Where the Vale of Llangollen 
ends—^by the huge Rhisgog—the tourist will instinc¬ 
tively halt.to take his parting glance of the famous 
vale. It is a view well adapted to leave on the 
memory a favourable impression—especially if the 
hill be ascended. The valley is then seen in one of 
its grandest as well as fairest aspects. Dinas Bran 
stands out majestically from the Eagle Crags ;—which 
in their turn exhibit to perfection their hold shattered 
cliffs. The river glitters under the bright morning 
sun. The light blue smoke curls up unbroken from 
one homestead and another, and hangs like a vapour 
over the half-concealed village. 

Onwards is the Valley of the Dee, Glyn Dyfrdwy. 
The road now keeps at some height above the stream ; 
but it affords no very extensive prospects; for the 
valley makes many sharp curvatures, and on the left 
the hill-side rise abruptly from the road. On the 
right, however, owing to the many tributary dales, 
there are more open prospects and distant peeps. 
Still there is a continuous variety of scenery forwards, 
and no feeling of 'weariness is likely to creep on. The 
river lies in a sort of glen on the right; and, as it 
emerges now and then into view, or sends up a cheer¬ 
ful sound as it leaps along its rocky bed, it is sadly 
tempting to one who prefers a river side to the main 
road; and heartily will he repent if he he an angler 
that he has not brought his rod with him, that he 
might whip the stream to Corwen, and at the same 
time enjoy its delicious succession of close, quiet 
scenery. 

This Valley of the Dee was the patrimony of the 
redoubted Owen Glyndwr—Shakspere’s Glendower— 
and with many a mountain side and summit do the 
natives delight to associate his name. Just beyond 
the seventh mile stone will he seen a kind of tumulus 
crested with a clump of firs ; this is Glyndwr’s Mount, 
and is, we believe, fixed on as the site of his palace. 


which his bard described as a fair timber structure 
on the summit of a green hill.** On the brow of the 
Berwyn Mountain, behind Corwen, is Owen Glyndwr’s 
Scat, and the fine prospect from the stone chair might 
lead one to fancy him a lover of beautiful scenery, as 
'well as a hardy warrior, but the prosaic guide assures 
you that he delighted most in the prospect, because it 
showed him forty square miles of his own land. On one 
of the w'alls of Corwen church they show a hole made by 
the fiery chiefs dagger, which he flung from this chair, 
on some occasion when the townsmen had offended 
him. 

Before reaching Corwen the valley opens ; the hills 
recede further apart, are less abrupt, and though not 
less rocky, the rocks are plumed with 'wood ;■ and Dee 
is smooth and dull—you would hardly fancy he could 
be so buoyant and sprightly a mile or two lower. Just 
a momentary tarriance will be made at the picturesque 
village of Llansantffraid, and then nothing will occur 
to arrest the attention till Corwen be reached. 

Corwen is not at all a place to interest the stranger 
on its own account. But it has an hotel (named after 
the mighty Owen) whose fame is widely spread; it is 
a convenient centre from which to explore some very 
good (though not remarkable) scenery; and it is a 
favourite fishing station. The town is one of the quiet¬ 
est of its size in Wales—at least of those which lie in 
a gi*eat line of road. It has no manufactures, and only 
the trade of an agricultural district, with that pro¬ 
duced by a wealthy resident gentry, and the summer 
visitors. 

A short distance beyond Corwen, the Dee bends 
sharply to the left, and the tourist might ascend it to 
Bala along the Vale of Eideyrnion—one of the love¬ 
liest in the principality. Our course however lies right 
forward : we must diverge little either to the right hand 
or to the left till we arrive at Conway. 

Hardly have we parted company with the Dee when 
its affluent, the Alwen, comes to the road-side and gives 
us for some miles its pleasant company. It breaks 
away to the right just by its confluence with *a smaller 
stream, the Geirw—which in its turn runs alongside 
the road for half a dozen miles. But Geirw provides 
a spectacle which the larger rivers did not offer. Close 
by the sixty-first milestone from Holyhead, the little 
stream rushes over a series of rocky slopes into a deep 
glen. The sides of the glen are thickly clothed with 
trees—too thickly perhaps, for in consequence of tlie 
narrowness of the glen and the quantity of foliage, it 
is difficult to see more at once than a small portion of 
the waterfall. High above the stream the glen is 
spanned by a bridge, which is named with the happy 
descriptiveness so often observed in Welsh nomencla¬ 
ture, Pont-y-Glyn, the Bridge of the Glen. 

Three or four miles farther is Cerig-y-Druidon, 
now only noticeable as a tolerably fair example of a 
thoroughly Welsh village; hut which in Camden’s 
time contained two Kist-vaens, as they were called; 
Camden seemed to think they 'svere solitary prisons.” 
These, and the name of the parish,” Jie says, “ are all 
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At IVntrc VotIji— ntlittr, *• l»*U ft« ftt l-Vmlnjr, 
*Ht}i fi« jttit l>«rfi jiitfril> If.fft* It ft prwii frufi*t‘» Inn 
—'llic ilTff tVnuay rotnri «!otin from tf»t tnittinlalni, 
®at| %;u otir RTiWr er.fl cftm^tininn Ttr il,r <!*/• 
rsTsl/lr. ttlii* it* fdutrr only ft few Mpfirf, a 

litllr «b<>vr l.lyit Conway, ftrtl }| lo ill rarljf cr*t»r*c a 
Itantifal itrtamt tm it I* In tJir frw irile* fiom IVntrr 
^otUi tn Itcttwi-y-Ccnl lint It sppeiri In frrl ill 
itrrrgtli, bb 4 tlirrn U rihiUt* l>r»l It* tfatinp end 
ffoUrtntnft tplrU. Ai h ftthanm It pmwi lofirtfr, 
«nd et lfB«tfi frttlri dnvrn Ititn n dljjnlftfd }:T.nTitT, 
Cray lliould «ol liaro wiitlen “ OW Conwny'a foaming 
flood t” ft would tare bten opplicalle rtiougli tn hi 
youthful tarrrr. 

Tlie fernery ni well a* tlie rlrer li full of l>eauly for 
^1 Ihl* dittanee: bat In one part It It eminently fine. 
About «eren niHei from Cape! Curtg, ihrre openi n 
flew of an uncommon kind cren In lid* region of ipten- 
OM ftleiri. (Cut, No. r.) The ralley If bounded by 
ftny lilllt, which fctul their projecting root! far Into iho 
vftle, whero they tennln-ito In rupgetl cliirt j n rtarmtr 
»treamphj«ttlong|hahottom| groiipiofliandiome Ireci 
«te in the foreground | whilr thecnormoui formofMoe} 


if teen In all lit ratleeia filllnp the tllitancr. 
We hire ptttn nn rngraring of the tlcw, tot It It 
InptiUde tn rejiteienl tie f»tf»il play of light and 
«Vedow ftlorg the tloiw*. the gloom of the hnl!<mi,and 
t’r rtecflng tnWf* on wMeh in tmfth of the cITect of 
*u»^h ft Affne ^leprndi. (Cut, No, $,) 

Ifrtetdiitrl) kjond lliii cecurt ftp.ethrr firnnui 
eefPf,—the I'all* of tl « Conway, They will be foiird 
jt'*t tml rf the train rv>a<l, wl.'rc that to lYeitlning ii 
rartUd by a kfiy arch awn a rhatm:—*lmt the ear 
will l?r ft I'lrcirnl guide It the ipot. The Conway, 
ft itrraM rf r(i't*!ilrfable mlunie, l» bar pent within a 
ritfuw latlrc, tl rorgh which it ruihet whhtrciucndoui 
lrj'<tB*i!tj, and ahrr trisVlng a ihott tl atp turn— 
itfTiPft kdfe^l 81 Iheugh It bnrit ttrevy^ the rock— 
luelf mri ft long ftlop’ tf rltrn rocVi Into a deep 
p^d klow, 'IfiC tt>fVy tank*, a* well at the fillrn 
ftage-frli which fleck the ptrgtm of the atltJim, ara 
rf the pTiftilftl ktm*. The cataract allngclher i* of 
tl.# fecit klndt bul tbf« are two tJ Ippft which detract 
ft dfit firm fti gTjtidfur, the thick plantation of 
Iren wl.lch hii * f'lrr*! »lr, and the praxlmltj of the 
tfvid, trgflhfr fcanlihlrg iflrclually whftl no'it btflt* 
inch »n oljrtl —llif frtlirg of aolituJe, of itandirg 
ftb'Cf In the prcitrtf of tie orifriithcd handiwork of 

Nitute, 

.Vot fir fjt/n tht* cataract ii another fjrmed bj the 
rhrr, a »hott dlitance beferc it* junction with 
the f’onway. 71 r f*alj* rtf the .Machon are not com* 
pantile wiih theicrf the Conway, cither for magnitude 
erprardrUft hut they «re cmfnenily plctafertiue and 
Iwautlfub Tie rtai* of water foam* and daihei from 
rrwk to rock In errry CArJeiy of form »nd curre, before 
(t uVci it* grind plunge, ard then quickly rccoTcring 
fn ri the •h'vk *lart» forward again, making in U» rapid 
way a rmltilude of wild wa'cibreak*. From creryclift 
»pfin« »eJf*p!anted tree* and aliruh*. On one *liJe ij 
•een a pandy (or fulling) mlU, mfliciently rude and 
Infonnal to add t)) the tlTtci a* n picture. 

Fiont the rail* to Ilcttwi-y-Coed, the Conway 
continue* lo maintain the wild beauty of It* character* 
Now palling along a cloie nocwled glen, again, through 
ft more opetv hm itlll wild valley, and ocea*lonally 
crotied by bridge* nollcealile both for their fine form* 
and often linking putlilon*. Thl* part of the stream 
I* the delight of the ikllful angler, with whom the Oak 
at Ilett«»-y*(h>cd !i a favourite little ho*leI. The 
»ketrh (Cut, No. 10) will ihow better thin word* the 
kind of iccucry which the fiihcrroan meet* with in 
here punuing hi* gentle cralt along the margin of 
Conway. Tlie ipot reprticnted ii a wild rocky pa*»3gr, 
fthout a mile ahoie llctt«*-y-Cocd,—well known to 
artl*ti and angler*, hut from the difficulty of acceis 
not oficn leen by the totiriitj though, as the engraving 
•howf, well worth icrambling down to. 

ncitw»*y.Cocd—or, a* cockney tourists resolutely 
pronounce It, ‘Jletsy Code,'—is a quiet, thoroughly 
iVcJfIt vlllago (with fomethitig of Kngtish neatness 
luperaddcd), leatcd In n bcautlfiil neighbourhood, just 
by the confluence of the Jdugiry with the Coitwny 
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The only thing in the village ^vhicll aspires to a place 
in tourists’ hooks, is the mutilated statue of Gruffydd 
ap Davydd Goch, a nephew of the last of the "Welsh 
princes : it is set in a niche in the church Avail. But 
the village itself will find a place in the tourist’s 
memory: it is one of the spots Avhich is not likely to 
be quickly forgotten. The bridge Avhicli crosses the 
Llugwy just before it falls into the ConAvaVj is one of 
the Welsh notabilities: it is someAvhat rude in form, 
and consists of five arches, the piers of Avhich rest on 
separate rocks, Avhich stand in the bed of the river. 
The river here forms a cascade, of no great height, but 
one that appears eminently picturesque, as seen in 
connection Avith the singular bridge and the detached 
masses of rock Avhich streAv the channel. When the 
riA^er is in flood, and pours at once through all the 
arches, the effect must be very striking: ordinarily one 
or tAVo arches suffice for the passage of the Avaters. 

The road through the village soon brings the Avan- 
derer to Cap el Curig, and into the heart of the mountain 
district;—a tempting route, but one that Ave must leave 
for a while. Our Avay is still beside our river. There 
is a road on each side of the Conway to LlanrAvst; 
that on the right is the main road, but the other, which 
lies along the foot of wild craggy slopes and steep 
cliffs, is the quieter and the pleasanter. Just before 
Llanrwst is reached, is Gwydyr, the patrimony of an 
ancient branch of the Wynne family, now extinct. 
Gwydyr House, noAV the property of Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, stands in beautiful grounds, and is permitted 
to be seen. 


The steep bridge by Avhich we cross the riA^'er to 
Llanrwst, erected by Inigo Jones, is said to have the 
peculiar property that ‘'if a person thrusts himself 
against the large stone over the centre of the middle 
arch, the Avhole fabric will vibrate but Ave neglected 
to test its vibratory capabilities. The Gwydyr Chapel 
attached to Llanrwst Church, is also the work of Inigo, 
and tempts one to say of him, as did crabbed Ben 
Jonson, “ He bad a monstrous medley Avit of his oAvn.” 
In the chapel are some interesting monuments; and 
both it and the old church, to which it is joined, merit 
attention. 

Llanrwst is a toAvn of some importance in the loca¬ 
lity. It has considerable trade, and contains some 
4000 inhabitants. The houses are small and plain; 
but the situation of the town renders it an important 
object in the landscape ; and it is not an unpicturesque 
one. The Yale of LlanrAvst, as this part of the valley 
of the Comvay is called, is often said to be the finest 
in Wales—uniting in itself the beauties of the Yales 
of Clwyd and Llangollen; and tourists fortify the 
assertion by quoting from the guide-books, that" Burke 
declared it to be the most charming spot in Wales;” 
and that "Windham said something to the same effect. 
But here is a very pretty blunder. These are not ilie 
Burke and Windham, hut a couple of nobodies, Avho 
Avrote accounts of Wales that have been forgotten long 
ago, and Avhose names Avould never be mentioned, hut 
that, having once got into the guide-books, they arc 
as a matter of course, repeated in all succeeding ones. 
We fancy that, if tourists knew this, “Burke and 
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impresses on tlie mind too nincli confidence in the skill 
of the engineer for that. There would, indeed, he little 
heed given to the sign-hoard advice,—did it exist now 
—which is said to liave once been put forth at the two 
public-houses which then stood at cither end of this 
formidable pass. The verses are affiliated by the 
guide-books on Dean Swift, who often had occasion 
to experience the terrors of the road in his journeys 
to and from Dublin. On the side of either sign-hoard 
which greeted you as you approached the dreaded road, 
the lines ran thus : 

Before you venture hence to pass, 

Take a good refreshing glass/’ 

As you escaped from it, you saw— 

‘'Now yon^rc over, take another. 

Your frighten’d spirits to recover.” 

And the advice was no doubt often taken on both sides. 
Now the railway-train whisks you hy Penmacn Mawr 
so swiftly, that you hardly arc aware of his existence. 

Bangor is a more busy-looking town than Welsh 
towns usually are. Tiie streets are filled with an active j 
population; new houses are being erected and old ones | 
altered and smartened; and, generally, there are tlie 
signs of a considerable and increasing traffic. The 
main street is above a mile long, and as it lies just 
under a steep rock, the town seems capable of little 
lateral extension. If the business and the population 
continue to increase as they arc said to have done of 
late, the town must expand into some rather curious 
form; though lliat will be a matter of small moment 
if it continue to prosper. Within the town, the oriW 
btiihling of any importance is the Cathedral. The 
handsomest of the public establishments is the Bank, 
a substantial stone building, in the Elizabethan style, 
i\s yet unfinished. 

Bangor Cathedral is comparatively small in size, and 
of no great architectural merit. It stands, too, in a 
low site, and is itself so low, and altogether so unim¬ 
portant in appearance, tliat it might almost pass unno¬ 
ticed were not the attention directed to it. A cathedral 
existed here at an early period; but the present build¬ 
ing is only of the sixteenth century. The choir was 
erected about ITiOO by Birdiop Dean, at his own cost: 
tlu‘ nave and tower v/cre added in 1532 by Bisliop 
Tliomns Skevinglon—as is recorded by an inscription 
on the tower. The entire length of the cathedral is 
2M feet; the nave is 31 feet, the tower (>0 feet high. 
If, externally, the cathedral presents no very splendid 
appearance, the interior will not make amends: it is 
bald and mean to a degree that will surprise the English 
visitor. The only thing to be said in its favour is, that 
it appear? to be kept in a stale of raibstantsal repair, 
lu the navo the English service in performed: Welsh 
cbitrch t)reupi»:n the chief remaining pari of the cathe¬ 
dral; and both look pretty much as WeUli clmrchcs 
uMudlv lotik. 

is in some repute as a bathing-place, and as 
a “iuttuuer tc.sidtntce; and for the latter purpose it has 
many aThe rairrountling country is very! 


beautiful; the heights afford splendid views; there are. 
considerable facilities for reaching almost any point; 
and, though last not least, there is good society% The 
heights around appear to be becoming sprinkled over 
with neat villas, wherever practicable. Bangor is a 
place at which tourists almost always make some slay; 
and it is accordingly Avell supplied with suitable accom¬ 
modation for them. The ‘ Penrhyn Arms’ is one of 
the largest hotels in the principality, making up, it is 
said, a hundred beds; and there are others of good 
size in the town and by the bridge. 

The lion of Bangor is Penrhyn Castle, the sent of 
the Pennant family. It occupies the site of an old 
castle, but the present building is almost entirely of 
recent date: it stands in a commanding position, and 
has a striking appearance from many points of view; 
and there are almost matchless prospects from it. In 
size and splendour it is one of the chief mansions in 
AVales, and the interior fittings are on a magnificent 
scale. The owuie/derives a large part of his wcaltli from 
the famous slate quarries of Cac Braich-y-Cefn, four 
or five miles from Bangor, on the road to Nant-Francon. 
These quarries are generally among the things which 
tourists ‘ do’ in their Welsh journey :—they are well 
worth a visit by those who feel (as every one ought) 
an interest in such matters. Thej'’ arc of great extent, 
as will he supposed, Avhen it is said that 2,000 persons 
are employed at them. The quarr}dng is conducted in 
ledges up the the whole front of the mountain—which 
is carved outjri an amazing manner. The scarified face 
of the mountain, with the multitude of men hacking 
away at every j^art of it—tlie many ‘ shoots’ of shattered 
slates which seem in constant motion as fresh loads are 
being poured down—the enormous heaps of debris— 
the regular piles of trimmed slates—the incessant acti¬ 
vity visible over the entire area—the noise of tlio mul¬ 
tifarious processes, and that also of the loud talking and 
sliouting of the workmen, wliich like that of all Welsh 
7rtcn —and here .all the workmen arc Welsh—has to a 
Saxon car a sound very like that of quarrelling; all 
these things combined liave a quite remarkable ellbct 
wlicn tl)c works are entered. The works arc main¬ 
tained in the highest state of efficiency. ICvery mecha¬ 
nical and scientific contrivance udiicJi is available is 
said to he employed, as well ns every means of light¬ 
ening tlic labour and lessening the danger of the 
workmen. From the quarries a railw.ay has been con¬ 
structed, ntnn expense of £170,000 for conveying the 
slate at once to the sea-side, where a convenient harbour 
and wliarf have been formed. This spot, called Port 
Penrhyn, lies a little to the cast of Bangor, just under 
Pcnrhvn Cusllc. Two hundred and fiftv tons of slates 

w 

are said to he shipped there daily. Altogether, the 
quarries, railway, ])ort, and castle, to say nothing of 
houses and land, form a very pretty property. Wo are 
glad we can conclude hy adding, that the owner of it 
all has the reputation of nsing his wealth nobly:—in 
ihc promotion of industry, the diffusion of refinement, 
nml the <*i;courngemCnt of skill and art, and tfic 
improvement in nil ways of his numerous de|H’n<Icnts. 
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Tut Uniuaiu 

Ihn^or lie* towartl* tlic wonlicni fiul oT Ihc Mcnil 
Sfnft/ Until 1S20, tlic e.immunlcoUon uaj cirricJ 
on l»y wean* of fcrrj-.loai*, and in itonuy’ wcallicr 
wat both unmUln and lUnj^ttowt. Holjheavl bcinj; 
tlio neatest point of tlic IJrlthh toast to DiiMin, nnd 
the apccdicsl end least uticcrt.s[n njcani of rcacliinp 
Dtildin, litltip an important object, n bridj^c nemss 
the Mcual Stmt wat lonp dciucd ; but the dlfli- 
cttlty ami costlincsi of rreciinp one in lo exposed a 
situation, and at n heipbt suHIcicntly preat not to 
interfere atUb the naaipation, prerented its creetinn, 
Although many plans bad at dilTercnl Uniei Irtcn 
propoietl. When, bowctcr, Ibe construction of ibc 
great lines of road from Sbresrsbury and Cbcstcr to 
Holyhead were cntnutcsl lo Tclfiinl, n bridge across 
tbe Strait was consideml a necrsiary jvirt of Uie 
plan:—and bis project of a tuspensiun bridge was 
approTcs! of. 

Tlte site be selected was about two miles and a lialf 
rrr»t of Ringor, at n place known from n rocky point 
on the Anglesea itdc as Ynys-y-Moch, “where the 
Dp]>osi(e shores are bold and rock}, and nlluTr tbc 
roadway of the bridge to be 100 feet nlwvc high water¬ 
mark.*' Tlic first Slone of tbe bridge w.us laid in 
August, 1919; it wasojwneA in January, 1920. Hit 
pien which support the suspended portion of the bridge 
arc 5C0 fcetnpait; and there are icrtn stone arches, 
each of Co feet span ; four on the Aiiglcsca ro.ast, and 
three on that of Camarronshtte. The entire length of 
the bridge is OCO fccti the height abuse btgli water* 
mark is 102 feel. At the time of its erection this was 
in every sray the most important bridge that bad been 
constructed on the suspension principle, and it was 
justly regardcsl as one of Ibe gw-ateit triumjihs of, 
nwlem engineering. Suspension.bridges of greater 
magnitude have since Iwn built, but, all tilings con¬ 
sidered, it may be doubUsl whetlicr this does not 
matnUm its first rank. It is unrpiestionably one of 
the chief monuments of tbe genius of Telford, and is, 
indeed, in every way n noble work. Noticeable it is, 
moreover, as an omamenial as well as a useful strue- 
lure. It hangs there, in its lofty position, light and 
graceful almost as a living thing. So symmetrical arc 
its proportions, that its magnitude is one of the last 
things thought of in looking at It; you need lo sail 
under it to observe the scale of the surrounding objects, 
or to walk over it and see 8 goodly ship with its masts 
unstnick sailing beneath your feel, before fully recog¬ 
nising its great elevation and vast sire. 

Tfom the configuration of the bntiks and other 
citcumslancci, the action of the wind during gales is 
here extremely great. Soon alter its opening the 
Menai Uridge suffered considerably from n slonn; 
and eabscqucntly it was again,a good deal injured. 
ll«t experience Ims suggested some methods of in n 
measure obviating tlic peculiar evils attached to this 
kind of bridge—especially that of making joints in 
the loner part of the rods, thereby lessening the j 


rigidity—and It appears to bo now capable of with- 
ilanding any ordinary florin. 

Great as the Menai Hridge was ns an engineering 
achievement, It must *{ii that respect yield to the 
Rritannla Uridge, which is in process of erection about 
n mile nearer Carnarvon. The ptoblctn to he solved 
in this case was to carry the Chester and Holyhead 
Itaiiway across the Strait, at such n height as to allow 
of a clear way for shipping of nt least 100 feet; and of 
caune without placing piers so as to interfere with 
the channel. A suspension bridge will not sustain the 
morion niid weight of n railway train: and an arch or 
arclics would require the roadway to be 150 feet above 
liigb-vrnter mark, In onlcr to s-atisfy tbe requirements 
of the Admiralty Commissioners. Tlic plan adopted 
by .Mr. Stepliciison was novel and simple. It was 
merely that of laying across the channel a covered 
trough or liollow beam, through which the trains 
should pass, Utting the ends of the beam rest on piers 
of adequate hiight, and supporting it in tbe middle. 
There was a eontenient site, which fcctncd faslrionetl 
hy Nature for such a bridge,—the opposite shores 
being bold steep rocks, and there being just about 
mid^lnnnel a rocky island wlrich would alTord a 
perfect foundation for the central pier, 

6a far nil was well. Ilut now even tbc rudimentary 
i ililTieuUies atlcnding the trcction of a bridge, bo much 
! greater Iwlli in span and bulk^than any rigid bridge 
of iron which bad vet been erected, bad to be pre- 
detcmiircd and provided against. Tbc tncehanical 
diflicullics arising from the nature of the materials— 
difitculrics that Bpi>can‘d to be almost insuperable—tbc 
I necessity of providing not merely for the support of 
its own immense weight, ond the additional weight of 
' a train In motion, but also of increasing the strength 
sufficicaily to witlistand tbc action of the fiercest gales 
ujion so vast a resisting surface; and finally floating 
tbc gigantic tubes, which were to be constructed by 
the shore, and lifiing them, rims coinplelecl into their 
position, a Imnilred fLCt above tbe vi-atcr ;—these things 
have called into exercise a tmion of tbc liigbest 
mechanical and mathemaiicnl skill, which has not only 
Bufilced for the immediate purpose, but vs’ill sen’c to 
faciVitutc considerably the labours of future engineers. 
An account of the elaborate experiments and inresti- 
gations, which were deemed necessary in order to 
determine the exact form of the tubes, with a 
narrative of the progress of the works, has heen 
published by Air. Falrbairn, — to whom, with Mr. 
nodgkinson,nn eminent matlicmatician, tbc preliminary 
ex[ierimeul 3 were intrusted; nml it will be read with 
interest and admiration by those conversant with such 
pursuits. A full history of the bridge, vvith working 
plates, is announced by Mr. Edwin Clark, the acting 
engineer; hut of course it will not be published till 
the bridge Js completed. 

The few particulars we onnex arc taken from the 
scmi.oflicial ' Gencnil Description of the Britannia and 
Conway Tubular Bridges, by a Hesident Assistant’— 
(Air, Latimer Clark.) They will suflicc to give some 
2 w 2 
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sustain is properly comprclundeJ, “ When nil the 
luhcs have been raised, and the small ones completed, 
their ends svill be Joined * . . The exact length of 
each of the two tubes will then be one thousand fire 
hundred and thirteen feet, find the weight ftt thownd 
site far surpassing any piece of srrought Iron* 
work crer before put together, and In Vreiglil nearly 
double that of a hundred and twenty gun ship ready 
for sea.” And these two prodigious ‘tubes,’ be it 
remembered, are to be suspended aloft a hundred and 
two feet abOTC high water. Trovision is made for the 
expansion and contraction of these enormous masses 
of metal from changes of temperature by Jfxiay the 
middle of each tube in the liritannia Tower, and 
leasing the ends free to travel to and fro upon rollers 
inserted in the land towers. The variation in length 
of one of the tubes between summer and winter is 
nearly twelve inches. 

It it almost needless to mention, what every one is 
familiar with from the ample accounts which have been 
pabliihed in the newspapers, thtt the first of tJtc great 
lubes was. In June last, safely floated on pontoons to 
Its position at the foot of the towers, whence it was to 
be raised by means of hydraulic presses. The tempo¬ 
rary tutpenilon of the ‘ lifting,* owing to the breaking 
of the case of the large hydraulic press, it also well 
known; as well as the resumption of the procecJingi. ' 
The press (in itself a wonder) lifts air feet at each 
stroke, when the masonry it built up under the tube, : 
tlie end of which lies within a groove in the tower, 
Tlie tube !s thus raised six feet in the morning, and 
the remainder of the day is occupied In building up to 
it. Tlie first lube is now raised to its proper place, 
and ships are probably sailing beneath it. 

While the srotkt connected with the bridge were in ' 
their greatrst activity—that Is while the conitruction 
of the tubes and of the lowers was advancing simulta¬ 
neously—the Carnarvon shore presented a remarkable 
scene. Along the bank stretched a strong svooden 
platfonn half a mile in length, upon sshich the tubes 
were conitructesl. A large area was covered with long 
lines of workshops, for the masons and the workers in 
iron; those belonging to the latter exhibiting, In 
consl.vnt and noisy action, some of the most ])onderoui 
and tome most complicated machinery. Fifteen hun¬ 
dred wotkmen were employed while the svorks were in 
full operation. Tlic riuarterlug of such an army in the 
neighbouring loiroi and viJlagei, if even they had been 
sufileicnlly near, would have been impracticable, A 
temporary village was therefore built, consisting of 
rosTs of wooden cottages. Su tilers followed the camp, 
and shops of course were opened, at which provisions 
might be purchased; and it is aaid that all kinds of 
provisions rose considerably In price In this part of 
Carnarvon subsequently to the irruption of this army 
of artizans. A medical man svas resident, to afford 
immediate asiistance in case of accidents —• which 
happily have been far from numerous considering 
tbc magnitude and nature of the undertaking. A 
0 splain sms found to minister to the religious W'ants 


of the community.* A school was established for the 
children. Occasionally, at least, the mental culture 
of the adults svas sought to be advanced by an 
itinerant lecturer: their amusement by the visit of 
a travelling show. Altogether the village, regarded m 
itself, and surrounded ns it was by the symptoms of 
a recent clearance, in the midst of a wild mountain 
tract, and heside a bold rapid river—for such tbe Strait 
appears to be—appeared to us to wear some such 
strange aspect, ns one might expect to witness in the 
incipient town of an American settlement. 

“What will the bridge look like when complete?” 
is a question commonly asked: the answer, though 
untatisfactory, is not difllcult. Tlic'tubc itself Is quite 
nnomamented. It will appear exactly like a gigantic 
rcclangular-cOTCred trough made of iron plates, fastened 
together by rivets in the manner of steam-engine boilers, 
and supported on piers or toners; which themselves are 
nearly plain masses of masonry carried to a consider¬ 
able height above the trough. The land towers are 
surmounted Mch by two couebant lions, of colossal 
size, and "in the Ilgyptian style;” that is, ssith big 
ears, and a close-cropped judge’s wig. The central 
tower was intended, originally, to have been sur¬ 
mounted with a statue of Britannia some sixty feet 
high; but that is abandoned. In all this it will be 
seen that there Is very little of wbat can be called * art’ 
In the design; and, in truth, not much beauty. Wc 
have seen and heard it gravely spoken of ns "light 
and graceful In appearance," and its "elegance" even 
has been eulogised. It is really too bad. To praise 
too highly the engineering ikilt displayed on the bridge 
is pcrlnps impossible, but in the name of all the Muses 
let us hear nothing of its beauty. In lad verity, wc 
must confess It to be our conviction that, when 
finiihed, (lie Britannia Bridge will be certainly the 
most wonderful bridge in the world, and probably the 
ugliest. 

Anolcsca. 

The Isle ol Anglesea need not detain us long. For 
one who can make a leisurely survey of it, there is a 
■ good deal that will be found of interest:—tbe antiqui¬ 
ties, the miner, the scenery of tlic coast, well deserve 
, investigation. Foi'ono who is willing to connect the 
present with the past, tlic Sacred Isle of the Druids,— 
the Mona of the Homans,—the residence and the seat 
of government of the native Princes of Wales,—the 
battle-field of the Britons svith Romans, Piets, and 
Saxons,—could not bo a barren ground. Where, 
however, only a general glance over tlie entire district 
of Cambria can bo taken, it is a different matter. Few 
tourists spend more than an exceedingly brief time in 
Anglesea; and certainly, if they have come to Wales 
for the enjoyment of mountain scenery, they do w’ell 

♦ It deserves mention, tlint tlic innsons have erected a 
imnll stone oliclisk on the Anglesea co.’ist, " to tbe memory 
of those of (heir companions who iiarc been killed during 
the progress of the undertaking.” 
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to devote their time almost or altogether to the really 
moxintainous region. Aiiglesea is not by any means a 
level country, especially northwards; hut its hills~ 
though some of them are called mountains—arc com¬ 
paratively low, and characterized neither hy majesty 
nor beauty; while the general face of the country is 
seldom interesting. 

A journey is almost always made from Bangor to 
Beaumaris. The sail thither along the Strait is a 
delightful one. The Carnarvon coast, with Penmaen 
Maxvr, and the lofty mountains of Snowdonia—though 
the giant himself is hardly seen, if seen at all—form 
a grateful addition to the delight which the sail along 
a hold river or arm of the sea is sure in itself to excite. 
The enjoyment derivable from the sail will be much 
increased, if it be continued to Great Onno*s Head, 
and around the rough wild rock. Priestholme, or 
Puffin’s Island—the little island situated at the eastern^ 
extremity of Anglesea, should also, if possible, be thus 
visited. It abounds, during the summer, with the bird 
from whicl) it has received its local name, and with vast 
numbers of other aquatic birds, which give to its bluff 
black cliffs a singularly wild appearance. But the 
distance between Bangor and Beaumaris should also 
he gone over hy land. The road lies along the top 
of a high bank, from which there is a noble prospect 
across the Strait; and the mountains beyond, from , 
Penmaen and Llewellyn to Snowdon, are seen to great 
advantage. Indeed it may he said, generally, that the 
finest views in Anglesea are views/rom it. 

Beaumaris is a fashionable and thriving w^atering- 
place, with an excellent pier, terraces of large and 
handsome houses, hotels of more than common size and 
style, good shops, and all the appliances of a well- 
frequented bathing-town. The streets, too, are more 
regular, and neater and better kept, than those in most 
Welsh toxvns. The town itself is pleasantly situated 
in the hollow of Beaumaris Bay; and there are beau¬ 
tiful rides and walks in the vicinity. The steamer 
xvhich plies between the Menai Bridge and Liverpool 
calls at Beaumaris, so that a constant and easy inter¬ 
course is kept up with the great northern port; from 
which a large proportion of its summer residents come. 

The town appears to owe its origin to the Castle, 
which was erected hy Edward I., in 1295. From its 
dilapidated condition, and the lowness of the site—it 
having been built on a marsh, partly, no doubt, for tbe 
convenience of surrounding it with a moat—Beaumaris 
Castle hy no means presents so imposing an appearance 
as either Carnarvon or Conway Castle, It is of con¬ 
siderable size: when it was in a perfect state it 
consisted of an outer hallium, or envelope, surrounded 
by a moat, and flanked xvith ten circular bastion-towers, 
of which those at the angles are the largest; and it 
had on the east side an advanced work, called the 
‘ Gunner’s Walk,’ Within this fortified enclosure was 
the body of the castle, which was nearly square, with 
a round tower at each angle, and another in the centre 
of each face. This inner castle rose much above the 
hallium, and must, before tbe building was dismantled, 


have had a grand effect from a distance, appearing, as 
it did, to rise from so broad a base. Now Beaumaris 
Castle is chiefly interesting to examine in detail. The 
grand entrance, wdiicb is still in tolerable preservation, 
is between two massive round towers ; and forms 
porhai)s the most ‘‘picturesque hit’* remaining of the 
entire building. But the gi*andest portion is the Great 
Hall—a spacious apartment, 70 feet long hy 23 feet 
wide. The front, which is turned towards the inner 
area of the castle, has five handsome windows; and 
the hall must once have been a splendid structure. 
The most curious remaining portion of the castle is 
the chapel; and it is also the most perfect. It is very 
small in size, with a handsome groined roof, supported 
by attaclicd pillars : at tbe eastern end are three lancet- 
windows, so narrow and oilet-like, as to give to the 
gloomy little edifice quite a military character. Around 
tbe entire area are carried narrow galleries, cut out, as 
it were, from the wajls of tbe hallium. 

Beaumaris Castle has not a very important history. 
In tbe great civil war, it was taken, after a short siege, 
by Colonel Mytton, tbe Parliamentary general, and 
was not long after dismantled. The castle is the 
property of the crown; and some use is found for a 
I part of it: opposite the Great Hall is a tennis-court, 
for the recreation of the lord of Baron Hill. This 
abomination has been permitted for many years, in 
spite of the continued remonstrances of the hooks; and 
it is likely to be continued much longer: for when we 
were there, two or three months hack, it was being 
carefully repaired and strengthened. One might have 
hoped that a little more respect would he shown in the 
present day for the grand old pile. 

On the eminence behind Beaumaris is Baron Hill, 
the seat of Sir R, B.*W. Bulkeley: the mansion is of 
no mark ; hut it commands an almost unrivalled view 
over the Strait and the Snowdon mountain chain beyond. 
It has also a noble sea-view. 

Plas Newydd is another mansion, which is frequently 
visited from Bangor. It lies in the opposite direction 
to Beaumaris, being situated a mile or so beyond tbe 
foot of Britannia Bridge. The chief objects of interest 
here are two cromlechs, which stand just behind the 
house. The top stone of the larger one is a block, 
12 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 4 feet thick: it was 
supported by seven upright stones; hut two of them 
have fallen. The smaller cromlech adjoins the larger. 
Of these strange objects there still remain twenty-eight 
in Anglesea: there were once many more. Four or 
five hundred yards from the cromlechs, at Plas Newydd, 
is a carnedcl, or tumulus, covered with loose irregular 
stones : it was opened in the last century ; but “being 
found to contain human hones, the workmen were 
ordered to desist.” In the present day, the greatest 
inducement to open it would he the hope of finding 
human hones. Of this kind of tumulus there arc a 
great many in North Wales ; and generally, wo believe, 
they are found on the heights. 

On an eminence just above the Britannia Bridge 
stands the Anglesea Column, a pillar erected in com- 
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inemontlon «f the military wr^oiti of tlie Marqyl* 
of Angltiea! the {in\ »tonp trat U!J cn the fint anni* 
vemry of ihf tiMtlo of Waterloo. Tlic ftllhr ii 100 
f«t ; tho bfll on wbfeli ft *tan»li fi fCO foct abore 
ihe loa—»a that ft I* a conipinjon* ol-jfct for « con- 
«{'3rrab1o d:tt.anet. 

Ilolybcad li a imall f*Un«!, rlirftlctl by a narnm 
from ibo wrrtfm oxlrrmily of Anjjlfie-a. It l« 
ptnfrally brliernl ibat Arplfira onfo f)m;«l a forlinn 
of ibe mainland; and Hftlybrad «ai iIomIiIch fa tbe 
♦anr way unltod wltli An;:1fira: and aa Ihc latyr^r 
Waml, tbon; 5 b tnl off by Kstnrr from ibr parrot land, 
fa* bfon araln united with ft by (be band of man, lo 
batllolybradtirtn joined to Apple it a; brlnpconnpttrd 
with ft by tin rmbinVmcr.li and bfldpti of ibo penal 
Iiitb matb*riMd and of Ibe Chtitnr and Holybtsd 
lUlIway. 

Tl n rblef InUnml altacblnp to Ilolybnad ailiei from 
f;» l«rinp ibe itatlm fnir tbe Dablln mall pacVeU. Kor 
tbn «in cMfJly of ibn patVrti, llm barn I'ntrt ran* 
ttrcrtrtl a I atl»our-p'<'T and pTiiiirp.<!c>eV, **ltb all 
irltablr appiiarctr, at a roil of tipi^aol* of £H(>,r>00, 
Tl ny wrm driipond by tbe Utn >Ir. II ton In. Tlic pier 
It neatly a tbooisr.d fret In If’‘ptb; at tbe rstmirity 
cf ft la a UpbibaiMPj at tbe rormenmmtnt 1* an arcb 
of * Mona trarblf,* rmeted la non. me morale Ibn rlilt 
of (»rerp« IV. In Jfill. Tb« batl> 0 HT, thoupb lufJl- 
dent for ibn ptjT)mte of a patVtt*itatlnn, and iboupb 
h bat htrn tf mneb innlce lo tbfppSrp, Ji Jjr front 
tntwfd.np tbe end of a batbotir of refupe. One mere 
•bflterrd and of prrater am wai necdnl for Ibli 
darjnrou* roait, Into ublelt It nould be comparailttly 
caiy for a ablp of ibc litycit lire to run In any weather, 
and to ride at anchor In any itate ef ibe tide, A fite 
adapted for rjtb a harbour waa fonr.d lotrertbat to tlm 
wrr.watd ef the prttrr.t one j and tbe roniiruftlen of 
ft wa* ecmromeril lotre time back. Hut the ptogrett 
of ibn woiki l,a« l>«n very Irrrpul*’'' 

The town of Hol)bead fi a itrsppUpp eolicctlon 
cf alrfftf, row*, end alrple bouiet. It bat not tnneb 
tiadf, and onlinarlly bat little to fntemit tbe itr&tipnr. 
But one who ft there on a Saturday morulnp may find 
lorae amnirment In itrollinp tbroupb ibn principal 
atreet. It ii Use maiket-day, and Ilolybcad ft the 
tnaiVcMown vbleb luppHei all tbli part of Anpletca. 
Jlrcry raelety of article for domcttle ute li diiplajctl 
on the tUlli, at well at all the ordlnarj' articlct of 
foo«lj and ttalli nlih pllt pinperbrrad and toyt arc 
there alio. Towanli noon, the open ipace where the 
market.croti ilandtbcplni to be tbronped wltbfanncrt 
and farmtrt' wirci and daiipbtcrt, and the wirct and 
danpblcrt of the pcunntry, who bring for nic tbclr 
baaVcti of butter and oppt, and to furtb, or come to 
purcbaie their itorct for the cniHlng week, llicn the 
maTkcUplaee prrtenti n rurioui lipbt. On the ilcpi 
of the cron are icated a doren icry old and (necordinp 
to Pflcc't reading of the pbraie) very plctureique 
women, drriicd in tbe quaintest of Wclili cottumri, 
with their Ccreral itorra at tbclr feet. Of the fair one* 
who crowd the market* pi ace, many nrc very young, 
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and, at Wclih maldcnt often are, very pretty. Thejo 
oil talk Wcltb—and Welih never loundi to well as 
from feminine llpi—but do not by any means all dress 
bVelilij and the mingling of coitume Increases Ihe 
llvelineti of tbe teene. It ft, like almott every Welsh 
market, worth teeing; and, to our fancy, Ilolybcaci 
appear* quite another and more likeable place on 
Satunlay than any other day. 

It will not be expecfe^l tint a little out-of-the-way 
town like Holyhead will hive any bnildingt of mueli 
Importance. Tim church, however, Is not uninterest¬ 
ing. It ft of tbe perpendicular ityle, and Int been 
n pood deal enriched with carvings on the exterior; 
but llicse being executed fn loft stone, and exposed to 
the tea, are almoit mouldered awayj under the porch, 
bowcicr, where tbcUcrctl from the weather, they arc 
much more leifect. They arc ntde, but curious; and 
the rburcli altogether will repay tbe time spent in its 
cxsmlnaUan, 

Tl.c tame. Indeed, may be said of the whole ialaod 
of Holyhead, There are yet remaining In it a crom- 
Ipvb, and tome other vcitiges of Itritiih antiquities; 
Homan rtmlni have at different times been found 
here; and there are fragments still exiitingof a * cajiel ’ 
or two of mediarral date; the rocky shores will fumiili 
employment for the naturalUti while, as far ns wc 
have seen, the most striking scenery of Anglesca may 
l>e found In thii its latellitr, Holyhead Mountain, 
a bare, c«,'*gy bill, two or three mile* from the tovn, 
afTordi tome plotioui tea views. Far and wide in 
every direction ilrclehes away the bright blue ocean; 
mirgting near at band with the broken coast of 
Anglesca, and bounded by the mountaint of Snow¬ 
donia ; while in the dim distance may be discerned 
Ireland, and sometimes even Scotland. Wo taw from 
(I, on a clear morning of June, the Wicklow Moun- 
lalni quite diitinctlr. From the mountain you may 
descend to the shore, or to the South Stack Light¬ 
house. which standi cn a detached fragment of rock, 
or islet, and Is reached by n ttttpcnsian-bridge that has 
licen thrown acrots the dark narrow chasm. When the 
light-house sras first erected, (he only means of access 
to it from the land w.ii by « basket and rope; after¬ 
wards a rope-bridge sras made; but this, though less 
harartlnus than the former rude contrivance, was found 
to he unsafe, and about twenty jears ago the present 
neat chain-bridge was constructed. As it is, the 
approach is not very tempting; )ou have to descend 
nearly four hundred ilepi before reaching the foot 
of the bridge: it Is laid that this step-road is three- 
quarters of a mile long; but the wcartiomencs* of the 
way it reliescd by the fine rock scenery that opens to 
you in winding down it. A strange srlld spot is this 
South Stack. The sea beats heavily against it, and 
against the elifTs which tower up behind it grim, Mack, 
and all over deeply riven. On every ledge, and In 
every rent, arc numerous auks and gulls and divers, 
and other aquatic birds i while the entire surface of the 
Staek Uock is literally whitened with them. The black 
rocks rite grandly from the sea, which, Incessantly 
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beating against them, has hollowed out their bases into 
deep caverns, and appears to be eating away the whole 
coast. Hardly elsewhere will a more impressive or 
romantic piece of rocky coast scenery be found, than 
this deeply-indented and shattered promontory, with 
its lonely lighthouse, fairy-like bridge, and the count¬ 
less multitudes of sea-fowl which are mocking the eye 
with their rapid and ceaseless evolutions, and mingling 
their j>laintivc wild cry with the regular sullen beat 
of the 'waves upon the rocky cliffs. 

Tlie entire coast of Anglesea is studded with islets. 
The most important, after Holyhead, are those to the 
north-east, called the Skerries. Upon the largest of 
these there is a lighthouse, which, with that of the 
South Stack, guides the packets to Holyhead Harbour, 
and warns the mariner of the dangers of the coast. 
But, notwithstanding the light, the Skerries are often 
fatal to the seaman. 

To one desirous of witnessing mining operations, the 
neighbourhood of Amlwch may be attractive. The 
town of Amlwch is situated on the north-eastern coast: 
it is of modern growth, having been almost entirely 
built since the opening of the mines in 1768. The 
only noticeable thing about it is the harbour, which 
was cut entirely out of the solid rock; it is of ample 
size, and capable of containing vessels of 200 tons 
burden. Parys Mountain, in which are the famous 
copper-mines, is situated about two miles south of the 
town. The Parys mine "was opened, as "was said, in 
1768; and with the Mona mine, which was opened 
two or three years later, in the same mountain, at one 
time produced annually from 60,000 to 80,000 Ions of 
copper ore—a quantity greater than was at any time 
obtained elsewhere, and equal, it is believed, to the 
amount raised from all the Cornish mines at the same 
period. But this extraordinary productiveness has 


long ceased, and for some years the Parys Mountain 
has yielded but a small amount of mineral 'svealth. 

A pedestrian, who had sufficient time, might find it 
a not uninteresting, though somewhat rough walk, to 
proceed from Holyhead by the west coast of Anglesea 
to the Carnarvon ferry. The coast along this part of 
the great Carnarvon Bay is indented -with numerous 
lesser hays, some of which, -with the distant Carnarvon 
mountains, are singularly beautiful. The engraving 
(Cut, No. 11) will serve to impart a notion of the 
character of the scenery of these lesser bays. The 
small lonely farm-houses and scattered cottages are 
rude and humble, but frequently picturesque—though 
the common habit of lime-washing -the exterior (often 
roofs and all) is somewhat annoying to an artistic eye. 

Aberffraw, three or four miles from Carnarvon, is 
the only place on the 'ivay that calls for particular 
notice—and that only for what it was. In the days 
of Welsh independence, it was there that the princes 
of Wales had their palace and held their court. Of 
course, upon the conquest of Wales by the first 
Edward, its importance passed away, and now nothing 
remains hut the memory of its ancient glory. This 
present year, liowever, it received the greatest dignity 
which the Welsh notables could confer, it having been 
selected as the theatre for holding the Eisteddvod of 
1849, which was celebrated there with all the honours. 

CARNAnVON. 

The site of the old town of Carnarvon, a sort of 
peninsula just by the confluence of the river Seiont 
and the Cadnant brook with the Menai Strait, might 
seem to Imvc been chosen as Avell for its commercial ns 
its military convenience. Yet the original town, the 
Segontium of the Homans, the Cacr Segont of the 
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Pritont, wa* iMtfd at ImiI half n mile inland, The 
present CamaTTon "waa fonnded hy the conqueror of 
Wales, ttIio, in 1280, caused nails lo he constructed 
around ihe town that was growing into cxUlcnce under 
the shadow of lha caiUe which he had biiiU a year or ' 
(wo heforc. Carnarvon was the first town in Wales to 
srhicli Kdward I. granted a charter of incorporation: it 
bears date, September, 128(5, It is tbcrcroro an old 
town; and yet in its elf-—apart, that Is, from the walls 
and the Cistle~it lias preserved little of its antique 
character. Straight streets and plain houses are all it 
can show, and these arc not particularly interesting to 
a stranger. In its way, however, it is an important 
place, bring the second if not the first town for extent 
and population in North Wales. At the eentus of 
1811, the inhabitants of Carnarvon numbered 7,3Sr»; 
but that number must l>e taVen with some allowance; 
for that is (he cenius of the parish, which, as is umil 
in Walei, is much more exicnsivc than the town; 
a cirtumstanre tliat lomesshat ‘'extenuates the popu* 
loijinett,'* as tlibhan said of ancient Home. Carnarvon 
l.ai cntisMcrahlc trade. The shipping of slates is 
largely rarrietl on; the slate-wharfs under the castle, 
to which ihc slates are brotipht by railway direct from 
the quarries, are generally an acthe scene, nnd aifurd 
a lively contrast lo the old castle, which frowns grimly 
nhote. 

It was in 1283 that Kdward I. commenced the 
erection of the castle of Carnarvon, the largest and 
fairrst of all his Welsh castles; but, though it sms i 
soon, perhaps, completed for all military purpoiei, 
it was tirany years before the more ornamental parts 
were finithrj. Only the year after the commencement 
of the works, the wife of Kdward gave bitlh, within 
the walls of Carnarvon Castle, fo the son who suc¬ 
ceeded him—the first prince of Wales—the miserable 
Kdward II. In 12DI, the Welsh, under Madoc, 
sfired aud burnt the town; and 1 arlng forced the 
castle to iurrender, put the whole of the garrison lo 
death. Twice (in 1402 nnd 1403) did the “renowned 
Olcndowcr” besiege Carnarvon; but both times without 
lurccss, though on the last occasion he had the aid of 
some rrenth auxiliaries. U is not worth while to 
notice how often It changed masters during the war 
of Ihc rosea: in the ssar between Cliarlcs 1, nnd the 
Patliimetvl, It was three or four times assaulted by the 
two parties, and thrice taken, It was dismantled in 
ICCO, by ordir of Cltarlcs II. 

Fallen as is Carnarvon Castle from its high estate, 
it is }cl magnificent in Its decay. Among the ruined 
castles of our land it holds a high rank. Wlictber for 
size or grandeur, fesv can compare ssith it. *'I did 
not think there had been euch huilduigs," serotc John¬ 
son, in his * Diary,’on the day of Ills visit to Carnarvon r 
“it surpassed my ideast” end few who stirvcy it for 
the first lime will wonder at the unusually warm terms 
in srhicli he speaks of “ the stupendous magnitude and 
strength of this edifice." One is half inclined to fancy, 
by the way, that this visit of Jolmsnn to it Is not 
the least pleasing association connected with the grand 
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old pile. It Is a picture worth recalling to the imagina¬ 
tion—that of the sturdy moraltst, ftitcndcd by I’aoli 
and (he Thrale, exploring with unchecked amazement 
the “mighty ruin," as he styles It,*—mounting the 
Ilaglc Tower, and carefully numbering, as he mounts, 
the “one hundred ond sixty-nine steps, each of ten 
inches," by which It i* ascended,—listening, too, all 
the while with respectful heed to the explanations of 
“one Troughton, an intelligent nnd loquacious wan¬ 
derer," who, though on half-pay, has donned his 
uniform ns lieutenant of the navy, tliat he may the 
more fitly do the honours to such a visitor.* 

The external walls of the castle form nn irregular 
oblong, nnd enclose nn area of three acres. Originally 
it was surrounded by n moat, but that Ins been long 
filled in, and is now not even traceable. The walls 
are nine nr ten feet thick ; and within their thickness, 
as at Dcaumaris, runs a gallery or covered-way, which 
is at intervals pierced with loop-holes for the dtschnt^o 
of orrowt. The castle walls si ere connected with those 
of the town; ond strong outworks were thrown forward 
to strengthen tic fortificniloni, Tiic approachc* to 
the calllc were by two grand entrances; there was 
also a small postern, which led from the Eagle Tower 
by n fiight of stain to the strand. Along the walls 
nre many stout and lofty towers—hexagonal, octagonal, 
and pentagonal^ with tall light turrets ruing above 
them. Many of these towen, with their turrets, appear 
lo l« tolcmldy perfect, till you see them close at hand. 
Altogcllirr the old ruin looks best at a distance. From 
the Stmit, where you can Like in the whole building 
at a glance, it has yet a tolerably complete and very 
noble aspect. The recent repairs add somewhat, no 
doubt, to the perfectness of its appearance. The red 
bands which relieve the gray stone, of which it is 
mainly built, add somewhat more. From the opposite 
lido of the Sclont, the grand Eagle Tower rising boldly 
from the water appears very striking. (Cut, No. 12.) 
Enter the gates, however, and the desolation is at once 
pcrceirrd. * Only the walls nnd the towers remain. Doth 
the buildings of state nnd the apartments for ordinary 
use arc destroyed, or only exist as a few crumbling 
ruins. The towers .nwd the grand entrances alone arc 
left to attest the magnificence, ns tho walls declare the 
extent of tlie edifice. Some of tho lowers aro mere 
thclU; the stairs have long been destroyed, hut the 
case tins, in consequence, generally escaped with less 
mutilation. In tho Eagle Tower, however, the stairs 
remain, nnd the summit may ho ascended. There is a 
splendid prospect from it of the country around: more¬ 
over, tho general plan of tho castle, and the town walls, 
may thence ho readily comprehended. This is c.allcd 
tlic Eagle Tower, from a carved figure of an eagle 
that once w.is fixed upon it,—if Pennaot maj' be 
believed, a real Homan eagle, brought from tho ancient 
Scgonllum; but tho fact maybe doubted. There were 
also other eagles on the battlements. The fragments 
arc now quite indistinguishable. Tradition asserts 
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that in this tower Edward II. was horn; and a small 
rude room is pointed out as his birth-place: but it is 
certain that this tower was erected several years after 
his birth. A room in another tower is shown as that 
in which the stout-hearted William Prynne—the perse¬ 
cuted alike of churchman and independent, of Laud 
and of Cromwell—was imprisoned till the number of 
sympathizers who resorted to Carnarvon in order to 
catch sight of him caused his removal to a less accessible 
spot. The grand entrances are the most perfect por¬ 
tions of the castle. The King’s Gate, on the northern 
side, with its barbicans and portcullises, must once 
have been of great strength : over the doorway is a 
seated figure of the mighty founder—too much defaced 
now% how'ever, to be at all decypherable. The Queen’s 
Gate, on the eastern side, is chiefly remarkable for its 
extraordinary height and apparently inaccessible situa¬ 
tion. It is not easy to see where the roadway could 
have gone, even when the moat was undrained and the 
drawbridge was standing. Probably there were con¬ 
siderable outworks, a long inclined road, and a steep 
flight of steps. 

As was said, it is the interior that proclaims the work 
of the destroyer. Gloomy, desolate, and solitary, are the 
broken walls and mouldering fragments ; harsh-voiced 
ravens are the only occupants; ruin, in its'sternest 
form, broods over all. Strangely irksome and depress¬ 
ing is it to wander alone about the crumbling pile: 
you hasten to the mountains for relief from the crowd 
of sombre phantasies that seize hold upon you. 

The stranger who is of an antiquarian turn will, 
however, hardl}"^ leave the neighbourhood of Carnarvon 
without visiting the site of Segontium,—according to 
local imagination, or tradition, the birthplace of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, and the burial-place of his father, 
and also the theatre of other memorable circumstances. 
These are wild fancies, but Segontium was unquestion¬ 
ably a rather important Roman station. The road to 
Llanbeblig traverses the site. Some fragments of a 
wall, and rather extensive remains of a fort, are the 
visible relics of the Roman station ; but underground, 
the relics are more numerous. At the depth of a few 
feet occur foundations of buildings, broken pottery, 
ashes, and so forth ; while numerous coins, personal 
ornaments (some of them of gold), and other Roman 
remains, have, at various times, been exhumed. An 
account of the more important discoveries may be seen 
in the * Archmologia Cambrensis,’ the repository of much 
valuable information concerning the antiquities of the 
principality. The name of the old town is preserved 
in that of the river which flows at the base of the hill 
—the Seiont. 

Snowdonia. 

There are excellent mountain rambles within easy 
reach from Carnarvon; hut it is better to quit the 
town, and go at once to some quiet mountain home for 
a few days,—or weeks, if practicable,—and thence 
explore at leisure the heights and the fastnesses of 
Snowdonia, Llanberris is almost always made a rest¬ 


ing-place and a .centre of exploration by tourists, for 
whom a couple of good hotels—one of large and another 
of smaller size—are provided. Thither let us turn our 
steps. 

The road from Carnarvon to Llanberris is of in¬ 
creasing grandeur; and when the lower lake is reached, 
a magnificent prospect hursts on the eye. Lofty hills 
are on either hand; a broad sheet of water, black with 
the shadows of the neighbouring crags and fells, 
stretches at your feet, and a grand array of huge 
mountains rise up and encompass the head of the lake. 
These are the Snowdon mountains ; but the patriarch 
himself is not seen from the road. A good view of 
him, as well as of the juniors that surround him, is 
obtained from the bridge at the foot of the lake; but 
a far finer prospect, embracing, perhaps, the finest view 
of Snowdon, with the Llanberris lakes and Dolbadern 
Castle, can be had from the slopes beyond, on the north 
side of the lake. Thence was taken the sketch from 
which the steel engraving was made. In continuing 
along the road to Llanberris, the tourist will not fail 
to halt on the eminence called Cwm-y-clo, from which 
another of the more celebrated of the views of the lakes 
and mountains is obtained. On Cwm-y-clo was a 
British fortress ; and in the days when roads were not 
it must have been a commanding one. 

The Vale of Llanberris is of some ,half-dozen miles 
length, and nowhere of very great breadth. The Seiont 
flows through it—a wild streamlet, gliding quickly but 
quietly in its channel, or foaming over the rocks which 
impede its way; till where the valley opens the little 
I river expands into a couple of lakes, which*, at some 
I distant day, have doubtless formed but one: they are 
now divided from each other by a narrow neck of land. 
The upper lake, Ll’yn Peris, is less than a mile in 
length; the lower, Llyn Padern, is nearly a mile and 
a half long; neither is, in any part, half a mile wide. 
On the northern side are steep slate rocks, which are 
the roots of the Glydyr Fawr mountains, while on the 
south are the lower slopes of the Snowdon giants. 
The village of Llanberris—a rude rustic gathering of 
cottages—is at the upper end of the valley; nestled 
there, in a most romantic (hut rather uncomfortable) 
situation, near the mouth of the Cwm-Glas, 4;he famous 
Pass of Llanberris. The tourists* resting-place is a 
mile or so lower, by Dolbadern Castle. 

And a thoroughly enjoyable resting-place it is. 
Commend us, after all, to a good inn, on the evening 
(or even morning) of a stiff mountain ramble. A rough 
hostel and rude fare are what a hardy tourist ought to 
be able not merely to endure, but to enjoy ; hut when 
he can have a snug home, an ample repast, and perhaps 
meet a pleasant and social stranger or two—and we 
have met such assembled here at the same time from 
Kent and Cornwall, from Warwick and Wexford, from 
Germany and from America, — if he is not read}’' 
then to make the most of the passing hour, take his 
ease in his inn, and felicitate himself on his good 
fortune, he is" a very poor traveller, if not a very 
dull fellow. 
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ThU LhiibeiiU itself is a piace not soon to tiro of. 
There arc short walks for showery days, oinl long ones 
for fine: the lakes, os well os the mountains, change 
their hue srith every change of weather os well as hour 
of the day. Light, gay, and cheerful are they, as the 
noontide sun plays over them, and.the green slopes, 
and the gray tower arc reflected in the tremulous 
water, while the mountains stand out with a firm out¬ 
line against the deep nzurc of the sky. Illumined by 
the rising or touched by the sinking sun, they rise into 
exceeding beauty. In the evening, when white mists 
ate creeping along the valley, and the summits of the 
mighty mountains arc crested with clouds, while the sides 
are of a deep brownish purple hue, except where gilded 
by the last rays of the sun, and the water lies still and 
gloomy, or tails in sullen black waves,—then it wears 
an aspect of sombre grandeur that might almost he 
called sublime. But if the tourist hesitate to apply 
that epithet then, he will no longer doubt of its nppro- 
priiteness, if he be fortunate enough to be at the lower 
end of the Vale as night is drawing on, and a storm is 
gathering and ready to burst over the mountains. Wc 
have seen only a' little * storm here, and can only imagine 
what must be the elTect of a great one ; but for it we 
could be content to endure a good deal. 11 is hardly 
necessary to say that the lakes and the valley will be 
but imiwrfectly seen, if not seen from the lake as well 
ns from the shore ; or that the mountain slopes should 
also be ascended, or some of the choicest scenes will 
be missed. On the eflcct of moonlight, too, wc will 
be silent. 

The steep high crags on the northern side of the 
lake are peopled during the day with a busy army of 
rjuarrymen, whose works add to the wild look, though 
but little to the beauty, of the place. There arc here 
very extensisc slate-quarries, and a rail-road winds 
along the side of the lake, and down the \alley of the 
Sciont, to the wharf under Carnarvon Castle. Only 
at intervals is anything seen of this railway, unless 
you arc close to It; but it is not a little curious, 
while you are gazing over the seemingly solitary land¬ 
scape, to hear the puffing of a locomotive engine, and 
then to behold it, w’Uh its train of heavily-laden 
wagons, emerge from behind some huge crag, and 
come panting along the edge of the lake. On the 
opposite side of the lake is another but less extensive 
slate-quarry; there are also tw o or three coppcr-niines 
in the valley. These works together give employment 
to some two thousand workmen. A large proportion 
of Uiem live at a distance; and it is amusing to watch 
them, after work is done, returning to their homes in 
the evening. Jinny, to save the labour of walking, 
okim rapidly along the railway by means of machines 
which nm on the rails, and are propelled by the action 
of the feet tipon treadles; while others descend the 
lake in boats, forming quite a little procession. The 
large hotel, by the way, was built by the owner of the 
chief slate-qu.vrry, and, somewhat characteristically, is 

built of slate. 

Dolbadern Castle, which has been mentioned more 


than once already, is a round tower, or peel, which 
stands on a rock between the two lakes: its date is 
not known; it has no history j and not even a tradition 
that is worth repeating, or that may not be easily sur¬ 
passed by the invention of any tourist who likes the 
occupation of tradition making. However, it is a very 
picturesque object standing just where it does; and 
there is, moreover, a capital view from it of the two 
lakes and the surrounding mountains. It therefore 
deserves the place it invariably finds in the sketch¬ 
books of lady sketchers. 

About three-quarters of a mile from the hotel, in 
a deliciously cool and secluded spot, is a waterfall, that 
it is quite a pleasure to stroll to on a sunny afternoon. 
Cnunant Mawr is the name of it, which is, being inter- 
pTCtcd, “ the cataract of the great chasmthe name 
pretty well expresses the character of it; but it is 
hardly so grand an offirir.as it is sometimes described 
to be. The water breaks through the rocks, and then 
I rushes down a long diagonal ledge into the deep chasm; 
j it has a somewhat peculiar and certainly a very beau- 
! ttful eflcct, when there is a good deal of water, and the 
; slanting rays of the sun are glancing upon it. The 
rocks are lofty and wild; abundant foliage starts from 
the crevices, and overhangs the noisy current. This 
is one of the pleasant short strolls: others may be 
found wherever there is an opening in the mountains; 
and especially wherever there is a streamlet, though 
of the smallest size. From some of the narrow open¬ 
ings on the north side of the upper part of the valley 
there are glorious views of Snowdon, But the grandest 
feature of this ncighhouthood, apart of course from 
Snowdon, is the Pass of Llanberris. It is an ex¬ 
tremely narrow pass, above three miles long, between 
lofty and precipitous mountains. Huge masses of rock 
have fallen, and others arc threatening to fall. The 
rocks are black, bare, and deeply shattered. A narrow 
brook forces its way along the gloomy bottom. Not 
very many years ago there was only a rough horse-road 
through the Pass; and travellers described it as ** a 
tremendous hollow,” and with one voice pronounced 
it “ sublime.” Now that an excellent carriage-road is 
carried through it, it has lost somewhat of its terrors 
and of its sublimity: it needs to be traversed at night¬ 
fall to realize its former grandeur; yet is it at all times 
a most impressive scene; more impressive, perhaps, 
than any similar spot in this region of grandeur. The 
look-out from the Pass upon Dolbadem Castle and the 
lakes—a peep singularly beautiful in itself—is quite 
a relief when first beheld. It will remind the tourist 
(though a far grander scene) of the Winnats of the 
Derbyshire Peak. Here, up the openings on either 
hand, may be found walks impossible to enumerate, 
but many of them far finer than those along which 
ordinary tourists follow each other, sheep-like. 

Snowdon—tlie chief mountain of Wales, the highest 
mountain south of the Forth—will of course be 
ascended. There are several points from which the 
ascent may be made; and either may be chosen, as 
best suits the convenience of the visitor: neither of 
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them is very difficult; that from Dolbadern is the 
easiest. The tourist must not reckon on a perfectly 
clear day; for Snowdon might, in Homeric phrase, 
he styled the cloud-former: hut if one does occur 
while anywhere in the ncighhourhood, the tourist 
should on no account neglect to avail himself of it; 
another may not offer. Yet a dull day need not deter 
any one. If a guide he employed—and, unless accus¬ 
tomed to the mountains, it is scarcely prudent to go 
without one—his judgment as to the fitness of the day 
may be trusted: a wet or cloudy morning often clears off, 
so as to afford the most brilliant prospects. The road 
commences near the hotel by Dolbadern Castle, and 
is, for the better part of the way, a well-beaten one. 
Horses ascend to within three-quarters of a mile of the 
summit: and they wdll of course be used by ladies and 
dandies; but men, who can climb a mountain, wdll not 
require their assistance. There is a perennial spring 
some distance short of the summit, wdiere the thirsty 
climber may refresh himself. 

The prospects on this side of Snowdon are not con¬ 
sidered equal to those met with in ascending from 
Beddgclcrt; hut there are some glorious vievrs not¬ 
withstanding. Exquisite prospects are occasionally 
obtained of the lakes and valley of Llanberris; and, 
presently, noble ones of Glydyr Fawr, and the vales 
beyond. Snowdon himself, with his enormous but¬ 
tresses, is often a magnificent object: and as one and 
another of the shadowy cwms opens with an inky tarn 
lying in its bosom, and a far-reaching glimpse of 
distant country is caiiglit sight of, you are tempted to 
wonder wliat the finer prospects on the other side can 
possibly be. 

'J’he summit of Snowdon—Yv Wyddfa, the Con¬ 
spicuous, is llie name of the highest peak—is 3,571 feet 
above the sea. The view from it embraces the Inglc- 
borougli mountains in Yorkshire; the mountains of 
Westmorland ami Cnmbcrlaitd; the Highlands of 
Scotland ; the Isle of Man ; the mountains of Wicklow, 
and a good deni of the Irish coast; a large part of the 
principality, vrith the sea of mountains, and five-atul- 
tv.'enty Ivnns; and a wide range of country besides. 
All, of courfc, cannot be seen at any one time while 
the sun 1 h above llic hori?.on ; but a large portion may 
he ftcen on a clear, calm day. We have not been for* 
tmmlo (MU)Ugh to be on the summit on a clear day, yet 
llie viewh from Snowdon will dwell in our memory 
nmmig the most cherished of our recollections of moun¬ 
tain ])ro 5 pt‘cts. .Marvellously beautiful is the scene, 
Vtlufu, in a tuomeut, the clouds are rent asunder, and 
h’t it; ihv view of a v.ide stretch of distant country 
smiling r(>fily in t!ie gentle sunshine: it is like the 
n velatlon of a iicw land. Tjicn, too, what a magnifi¬ 
cent gathering of majestic mountains arc around 
you, the clomh' rolling away one after anotlicr, and 
di'^plrnlng cvi-r new V4ondcrs—peaks and chrrnis and 
glrt’-’V l.nkcs! Again, roi the fly swiftly over 

the j'.euntigly level ehampaigtt, Ju>w dor-'v one ami 
iiu^utiUun apjicar to r.ke into existence, as a 
•shadow itpnn it, while all around h vivid light— 


or a gleam of sunshine touches it, and causes it to start 
forth from the neighbouring gloom! And then the 
soft, almost invisible distance—the glittering sea—the 
placid llyns—no, we do not en\’y those who have only 
been here on a clear day. 

It is said to be a noble spectacle to behold the sun¬ 
rise from Snow’don: and so doubtless it is. But we 
never saw Snowdon clear of clouds in the morning, 
and arc a little sceptical whether it ever has been seen, 
though we once met one person wdio vowed he saw 
a glorious sunrise from the summit. The tourist may 
try his fortune. There are a couple of huts on the 
summit, erected especially for the accommodation of 
wanderers, wherein all plain lorovision is made for 
their comfort. And there may he compensation found, 
if the sunrise he not witnessed; for it is affirmed that 
the Druids proclaimed that the man n’lio stayed all 
night on Yr Wyddfa would certainly become, for the 
nonce, inspired. These huts arc really pleasant things 
to find in this bleak spot, even in the day-time. A 
snug fii*e-side, with a cigar and a noggin of whisky, 
if that way inclined ; or a cup of coffee, if it he pre¬ 
ferred, is a real luxury, wdiile the mountain-top is 
wrapped in a dense damp cloud. We will whisper to 
the traveller, however, that he liad better carry bis 
own cigars ; for the host’s are of detestable flavour, and 
—sixpence a piece. 

The descent from Snowdon may be very well made 
to Beddgelert, if it be desired to visit that place. The 
views in that direction are very different from those on 
the side by wliicli \ve ascended, and exceedingly fine. 
You liavc to pass over on one side of what ]\Ir. Binglcy 
describes as “a tremendous ridge of rock, called 
Clawdd Cocb, the Red Ridge, This narrow pass/’ he 
continues, not more than ten or twelve feet across, 
and two or three hundred yards in length, was so sleep 
that tlic eyes reached, on each side, down the whole 
extent of the mountain. And I am persuaded that in 
some pnrls of it, if a person held a large stone in each 
hand, and let them fall Loth at once, each might roll 
above a quarter of a mile ; and thus, w’hen tljcy stoj)pcd, 
they might be more than half a mile asunder.” Clawdd 
Coch is certainly a rough bit, but far less ” tremendous ” 
than Striding Edge on Ilelvcllyn. And ns for what is 
said of the falling stones, M'c carried some with u$— 
good rollers—and hurled them with all our might; — 
and thougli not so strong or so skilful as in our 
younger days, our arm has not quite lost its cunning; — 
yet w’c could not induce them to go, even one at a 
lime, within a mortifying distance of a quarter of 
a mile : and wc are constrained to say that this is, like 
the difficulties and dangers of the way, much mag¬ 
nified. 

Wc have lv;o or three limes spoken of Snowdonia : 
it may be as well to explain the term. M'liat is gene¬ 
rally known as Sno\vdoni:i is the mountain district, of 
which Snowdon is tlic highest point and lr*;iding feature. 
Its boin\daries arc not very jirccisely defined; for our 
purpor.e it may be enough to say that it includes the 
whole of the inounlnins of Carnarvonshire, from Pemnaen 
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MAWro'J tJ)C *«> nr1>'';» on t!.<* or 

frow »fi ca IM, In tli1« ran-e nr# iho bJj-lirn or d Ihe 
tnoittr»!rt.irocnl r'oiintalnt of WaJci: U I* « irart of 
wiU rofVy fXfrei and ratlnpr, of lofty 0fpj> 

ctiim*, fatmlcp iJrtro, watrjLUi, riutnrtotj* 

IJyr*, pUvtnj entl pay isHkr. Now It U irarrnrd 
In txttv tliftftlon by pwd roj'!». bctwrfn ihrsn 

!« yet mitty fwtwilesl as'tl f ^ati, tJr.cC' 

A tin «'il iMfk fartii «jTrS'l etirr a romltlfrable 
j^riloa rf U e dlftrlct, fend tVo »»Lc.]e wm a ia«p^ ted 
HCfrtUtiiitil rf;rn» JJrsowilonfa i«»i tl<* li*.t itnirj;* 
bold rf ll.e IJntT'i. To L» fjttnrirf», IssocrtilMr to 
fw, tVt pHttr* tt;I tl.p Wftrr'or* r-f Wtlri rrtir«<T!, 
and iJfW LtM cyt, lof;: tfVff tSc tjvn reiuinry wai 
itmird fro*3 Urn. Krr-ry j.stl wts faMlfirrll tnd {( 
WM * diffte’aU unitnaVIrj: It l>rst\l iHs OstUr lion In 
luth A tJra! let Kdward tsrJtM ri it'tn tnd 
'rmnfw erltb k lJ.l*ry Tl.o #tocrp'i&ld of Uip 

IljiTftl ra* rs'.f>Tr llorltdf'l I* an Lrrtt!, and U r ta>t 
I’rlaft cf Tiii ftl lrt-pt!i rorprllc-.l to lubrit. 

WLrn PsQ>*3r:t» ptlrid, tVlnaiJ frh list Mt 
t*i» AJjyrrJ. Hr rrltl/ratt-.! lit tSrtny ly 
Irn? tLr cllra’rj ef Kvtrjpe loa r.tmirofnl 
tntrarattt. 

It w»* enJy in o-ttyirailtrly rf«r.l li.'ntt till 
ttrarpffi p'+r.rUstO’I Iclo tip ditlrlrt—if ll ry could 
lofp ttjl cf It, OJJ 1 ilnwt t r«t!y plainly in 
Iiwai irpunlrd l*i K* dty t “Hut ht lie 
lesrt vf CtjfcWwr.tUfT.** Ip tsji. ** it t» 
ltinyr«ts.:r.i>a», «.i If Nature Is} a paqiAtc Irtv, Ly 
rrtrlo;: «p iHcte rrspry VIU tn llltV: tv’prtlrr, ilrotiply 
fac-j'np^rt tic jfltsU cf till cuf Itlautl, end tu frairc 
tlf klifid |.irl ll rtrof Lit A Lt pUfO cf ltfu;^p to the 
ft;:aiatl tlow tlmr» uf tdtmity wlUS nlltr* 
wilnIttliJ f»U t-pen tlf«>t fjf T/O Anny, tl;!.u;;l mrf 
to itroc-ly, tt ftirtv esy tratrllert, llou.tl rctrr 
lijltly ap^iylRtfil, catt Cfi I ps«ts^ fcrnoR* ihric la 
irtny rcts^l ar.d lyJ tocli, t J ntny tain tad pirdi 
brre and line crotiln^ a11 tie «ay», ri rraly oVtlnrlrt 
to rrjnl sTsy Inrotdt of f,rrl^ Ausilsutt.” Apin, 
tflrr tptaVifi" vf ic-n;* ^yf 0 e t-.melloyi ulri told Ly 
<Kfj!dut CssA>it5i>lt, «f ilU joirt rf Wain, Ic a!di: 
“Toutlfs;; llote two otlrr nlrstlct, ftmcujrd Ly 
Ulralju# ard Citmilut, tls! on llute 11^1 finuntlon 
mil ilrfc are two cJllM lie Sfeari, lie one of 

wild produpttl prrat tlorc of fi»li, Lut til Latln^ only 
caceje^ and in ilc cllirrtlrrc li a moTcaUe lilind, 
»I’d ti toon at A wan ifradrtl tlirron, It forllwltl 
floairtl A pfcal way off, wlcrtly lie AVtIil arr isid 
w lare cflm 'ifajK-J and deluded* title cnctnlts aiialt- 
l»2tlem; tine matirrt ere out of wy creed," wHici 
ImietBpecd, lalendinp to nind op will a (mart Hi; 

•ad yet, I tllnlc, tie Trader Lad rallrr HIlcvo tlnn 
* *n po to tee wlellicr It Lo to or no."* I’lmet ere 


CtraUiu In tr,fne oiler tiDmli ijuiic njual to tl 
Lcl myln?; tu tlia il*ltwt> 1. 
< •'» BJonj.uir.1 of Mrrionetliilirc wliJd le afilrtni a> 
‘ jntfilHtou*, tint tno rluUnc ilifjil 

luwBiiti ujny, from tleir pryali 
"T eaeily fail at t>ddt in lie tuomlnp, and clallntpr 


flnnprd alnctf tlett t " I mlly can't make ««t wliat 
»<» ttisny Jadici aisd penlleitirn come into till rougli 
wild phee to lec," lald n Snoivdcm farmer to ut one 
days "if all tie moonlalni were poUiLcd tllver, I 
dottU If more fine folk a would come to Hare at tliem ; 
and If all lie crerlfta were full of gold, I dol’t tldnk 
i^me of Hem couM pore clorer Into tlem ... iLcrc 
tley jjt), cltnduop, and InlUnp, and clipping at lie 
CTPp*, Rf If Iley «rre paid for !l{ Intlead of paying, 
ni tier do, prrlly rmattly at our lolelt Into tie Largtin. 
. • . • I'mipcclil Ucaulf 1 well, I wa» once in Lin* 
rolnil.trr, and tlitre tret n proipect. If you like! My 
t rtrtl St wai all at flat and tmooll ai your Land ns 
fir ei ytm runld itc In errry dirretbn: and lucL 
crop! I 1 call that Lrauly." Ai Cralbe ilnga; 

*" ll l» iIp »ot 1 U si KT«. the OHIO aril cjri 
rrr»rr( tlr r^grrl, l»: lie n'ind drtffin— 

And llcKPc dtljll, I’lipn!, or cool iniLfTfrcucc ri*?.’’ 

iTe farctl ijKikrn of alrote wai cliefly around 
Snowdon. U woi lO dm^e, In tic tcml century, that 
Hoarll Dla li rcp-oMcd to liatc ofTrred to anyone who 
«tu!d f !f If any i>orlion of It, Uie frecloM of tie land 
*t elrarctl t ttciwtllilat'.dlng, U U laid ty natUc autlo* 
riiiei, list U mlplt atrrady be lie properly cf any 
cllcT Indhjdail. Tldi wai a put of "lie good old 
p'sn," Al late t» tie time cf Henry VIII., o keeper 
of Sr.nwdrn Fomt wai duly n]ipoiiuc<l; and It con- 
linuTTl to It A deer f )Tt>t rjme time later. Now all 
that irsnalui of Snowdon rorrit I< lie name; lls 
cxiilcnre li matscr of Hitjfy and Iradllloti, 

Krcty cr,e tomn to Wain mainlj for llie take of 
the iRountains and tie mountain icencty { and wlat* 
trrr t) prandeit and moil eliaractctirtic In M'clsL 
mountain icmrry li brought logeilcr and concentred 
in Snowdonii. A tnontl drrntcd lo tlu'i diitHct alone 
would prorllc fund for tic Intellect and tic fmapinatlon 
f>jr year* to come. Pew tnitriilt arc able or willing to 
glre more time ilan ildi lo lie whole cf North Woles, 
and that lime li expended In rlsUing in succession 
crery t>Ljetl that, for nny rcaion. Is cclcbratctl j and 
Uie arrangtinenti are so nude, ns to devote lo every 
place and object as little time oi it can possibly be 
examined In. Not to can a mouniainous conniry be 
filly explored or understood. It is not merely bare 

oUicf to CrIi, and jet lie dA5 wouUl be ijK«t befoee they 
cittiM t:jeet tn setdc llic qiismdi a hnppy tliU'r, Sl>ccd 
tlinVi, »» tbmby many a l>roln,n Lead is sjwmt. By the 
war, It wotiJ I seem lhat Oiraldm’a inarrcl* tempted tome 
la visit J'ljowdon In search of tlem, long Lifare touring was 
fashtatiallc, ILotsfli Tuller, incnlionliig the floating island, 
mnstLst ** IJtit it seemrih that it rilher always swimmetli 
aw sr from such w ha cndcaronr to discover it, or else that 
ihuVagrant, weaned mill long wandering, hsth at last fixed 
tlnlf to the eontincnt." He adds, morcoicr, that "tin* 
One-eyed fidici tse too riirablc for any men with two eyes 
ti* twhuld them." The rising of a buoyant island to the 
surface of a lake is by no menus ati uncommon phenomenon j 
there may hare been one Lerci lU ilutvliiig ftway, so as lo 
cnalilc flic Welsh to rscnjHj from an enemy, may stand out 
of our owl, as U did out of honest Sjtccd’s. 
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hills and white waterfalls that are of interest and value. 
The poetry of the mountains lies more in the ever- 
changeful phenomena that are their inseparable attend¬ 
ants. A mountain is in itself the same to-day that it 
was yesterday; but the appearance it presents to an 
observant eye is very different: it has become another, 
though the same. Many of the circumstances which 
are most annoying to the mere sight-seer are really 
what afford the richest enjoyment to one watchful of 
the varying phases of Nature. The grandeur and the 
gloom of the mountains and the lakes, the most glorious 
phenomena of which the mind, in such localities, is 
cognizant, are transitory, evanescent, fitful. If you 
would enjoy them, you must wait for them in patience ; 
be abroad at all seasons to observe; and then, often 
when least anticipated, and in places seemingly the 
least likely, they reveal themselves to the willing eye 
and heart. Day and night, summer and autumn, fair 
weather and foul, every hour and every season has its 
own charms and utters its own voice. Stormy weather, 
against w^hich, not unreasonably, tourists generally 
declaim, is, in truth, a thing to be especially coveted. 
Never do the mountains and the shadowy valleys so 
emphatically speak home to the heart as then. 'Whether 
it be as the gathering clouds herald the coming storm ; 
or when half the landscape is wrapped in darkness and ^ 
in tempest; as the lightning is breaking upon the 
sharp peaks and the thunder echoing along the hollows ; 
when the struggle between sunshine and gloom pro¬ 
claims that the storm is passing away; or later, when 
a soft rainbow is spanning the valley—alike is there in 
the sublimity or the loveliness a power which is never 
felt amid the quiet beauty attendant on an unclouded 
sky. And though the mists are hardly to be admired 
when they envelope both hill and vale in a garment 
of uniform gray; yet he knows little of mountain 
scenery, who does not recognize in them perhaps the 
most valuable of poetic and picturesque auxiliaries. 
Let hut a gleam of sunlight into the landscape, and 
how beautiful do the mists appear, whether congregating 
about the summits or rolling along the slopes of the 
mountains, hanging over the watercourses, or filling 
the hollow ravines. What knows he of the niountains, 
who has not "wandered alone in some solitary nook, 

“ ^yhen underneath the young gi*ay da^vn 
A multitiule of dense white fleecy clouds 
yVcrc wandering in thick flocks among the niountains, 
Slicpherded by the slow unwilling wind?*^ 

SlIELLEV. 

But WT repeat, thoroughly t6 enjoy and appreciate 
this district, it is not enough to keep merely to the 
beaten roads. Let the tourist wander at will wiicrever 
he can find a way, and everywhere he will discover 
unanticipated Avcalth. Scenes, wiicthcr of grandeur or 
beauty, or solitary desolation, will be alike recognized 
as of distinct individuality, complete and perfect in 
themselves, yet linked by imperceptible gradations into 
harmony with surrounding scenes. 

Capcl Curig is another of the chief centres for 
exploring Snowdonia from. Tlic road to it from the 


last station lies through the Pass of Llanberris, and 
then by the valley of Nant-y-Gwryd, and consequently 
along much splendid scenery. But the Pass ^ve may 
suppose to have been already sufficiently seen^ and 
Nant-y-Gwryd Vale will be traversed on the way to 
Beddgelert. It will be better, therefore, for the pedes¬ 
trian to make his way from Llanberris over the shoulder 
or summit of GlydyrFawr, and thence by Llyn Idwall, 
or along somewhat more to the right. He will obtain 
some new and very grand view's ; those from the summit 
of Glydyr Faw'r are among the very finest in the dis¬ 
trict ; but it is a rough route, and hardly to be hazarded, 
perhaps, by a timid traveller, or one unused to W'ander 
alone about the mountains. 

Capel Curig, so called from its little chapel, dedi¬ 
cated to the Welsh saint, Curig, is a wild, lonely spot— 
a tiny village of half a dozen houses, about half a mile 
from the Holyhead-road, but having a capacious hotel, 
where is good accommodation, good fare, and an inde¬ 
fatigable harper. From it, as a centre, an almost 
endless variety of mountain strolls may be made: 
moreover, in the rivers and llyns close at hand or 
within easy distance, there is as. good trout-fishing as, 
perhaps, anywhere in Wales. From the garden of the 
hotel, or still better from the.picturesque, old bridge, 
a little farther on, there is a splendid view of Snow'don, 
with the double lake—the Llyniau Mymbyr—in front. 
(Cut, No. 7, ante, p. 346.) The w’alks beside these 
llyns, in themselves an exquisite picture, and on the 
hills which border them, are singularly beautiful. 

Moel Siahod, which lies just on the south, may be 
ascended from Capel Curig:, the summit is 2,878 feet 
above the sea; it is reckoned to be nearly four miles 
from the inn—a rough climb, but the view on a fair 
day w'ill repay the labour. On the summit is a tani; 
and in a hollow just under the summit on the east, is 
a curious little llyn, with three islets in it. Either 
over or round Moel Siahod a w'ay may be found to 
Dolwyddelan ; by the direct road, the distance is about 
five miles. Dolwyddelan itself is a rude and quite 
sequestered village. , Tourists come into the vale 
merely to visit the remains of Dolwyddelan Castle,— 
a picturesque ruined tow'er, standing on a bluff rock, 
and encompassed by bold mountains. The castle was 
in the 12th century the residence of lorwerth Drwndwn 
—Edward Brokennose. The disfigurement of his 
prominent feature was a double misfortune to him; for 
not only w'as he thereby rendered less amiable in the 
cj^cs of the ladies—no small evil in the days of Welsh 
chivalry—hut he was pronounced to be, in consequence, 
disqualified to w'ear the Welsh coronet; to w'hich, else, 
he w'ould have been entitled, as eldest son of Owen 
Gw'ynedd. . He retired to Dolwyddelan, to conceal at 
once his chagrin and the cause of it. His son, famous 
in Welsh history as Llewellyn the Great, was born at 
Dolwyddelan Castle. Through the long winding 
valley the Afon Llcdr flow's from its source on Mod 
Lledr,—tlie huge mountain mass wliich blocks up the 
I head of the valley. This is not exactly a dr/iwing- 
room district, but there is much characteristic scenery to 
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be fouod bjr ifioie itlio will icarclt aflcr it. Runninj? ofrocJci, in tlirce or four distinct streams, srhich'rc- 
aifcctJj- soatii from Ibe Tillage of DoUyddeUn, tbtre unite before I»lunglfig Into ibc pool below; Ibcn in one 
if a Roman road diilinctljr traccsbie for some miles, aside foaming mass It rushes otcr the next rocky ledge, 
The are also ether ohjeeti of archmologtcal Interest In anddowi a long and broad slope shattering Into spray, 
the immediate tleinlty. llerealmut, loo, are several n» It descends against the black projecting crags. Its 
coppcr*mInef. base Is veiled by a shifting cloud of mist, over which, 

On entering the Holyhead road from Capel Curig, as a straggling sunbeam glances upon it, plays the 
ami turning to the right wUb the little tiver which tremulous Ws. Tragments of black rock, gemmed 
liioes from ibe Llyniau Mymbyr, you bare before you with many-colourcd mosses, contrast with the trans- 
the valley of the Mogwy, a vale well known to the lucent water and snowy spray. The tides of the 
artist and the angler: it leads to Betwys-y-Coetl, ravine are sleep, and grandly formed. Illch foliage 
The IJugwy is, throughout Iti short course, a lively, impends from them abosc the chasm, and climbs along 
changeful, rapid streamlet { at one moment cartering the ledges of purple slate. Nought is icen that inter- 
gaily along in broad daylight, presently hiding itself in ferti with the Impression of solitary grandeur and 
a nirrow glen, or beneath a rich canopy of treei, and majesty; nought is beard but the roar of the falling 
again leaping orer rocky barriers in sparkling water- walcn. 

breaks or bolder cascades. So It goes on, gathering This waterfall may be readily compared with one 
strength In Its way, till It reacbci a sjwt where It flings of very diflerent character, hut of equal height nnd 
luelf fearleitly down m deep ravine: and thither the extent, though not of equal quantity of water. Let 
tourist must not fail to bend bis steps to witness the us visit it. You return past Cnpcl Curig by way of 
fpcelaclc. I the Vale of Llugwy. The valley appeared very bcau- 

Rbaiadr-y-M’cnnol, the Cataract of the Swallow, is tiful in descending it, but it is much finer in ascending, 
not only one of the largest, but, to our thinking, the Lofty mountains arc on cither hand: on the Idt is the 
finest of ibc waterfalls in dValei i but so much depends vast form of Jloel Siabod; on the right arc the Carn- 
oa the cireumstanees under which such places arc seen, eddhu David, and LIcwclIyTi; hut at every turn, one 
that we would not have our meaning extended beyond or the other of them seems to march out directly before 
the literal expression; other of the IVclsh waterfalls you. On passing from the Llngsry, you enter upon 
may be even grander; this is our favourite. Kxcept a more open nnd somewhat boggy tract, lying at the 
when in flood, the river breaks over the bighest ledge base of the bare, precipitous, and broken Ttevaen 
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Mountain; from Avhicb, and from the opposite moun¬ 
tain, huge blocks of stone have fallen, and lie scattered 
over the valley; a stern and desolate scene, rendered, 
if possible, more so, from the presence of two or three 
wretched cottages which, far apart, spot the boggy 
level. This leads to Llyn Ogwen—which, as we shall 
return to it presently, we may pass unnoticed now# 

The Ogwen river, which issues from Llyn Ogwen, 
flows through a short but close and savage gorge, called 
the Pass of Benglog, and then precipitates itself over 
a lofty wall of broken rocks, forming ibc famous Falls 
of Benglog—the object of our journey. The entire 
height is said to be, and no doubt is, above a bundved 
feet; but it is broken up into a number of separate 
falls. Nothing hardly can exceed the severe rugged 
character of the scene. On cither hand arc the grim 
black slate rocks, and along the bed of tlie stream arc 
huge detached fragments of a similar kind: in front 
tower the lofty sides of the Pass, while the shattered 
Trevaen fills up the opening, lifting its dark bare peaks 
to the clouds. Not a tree, hardly a shrub, is within 
ken: all is barren, naked, shattered rock. Were there 
a sufficient body of water to unite the separate falls 
into one mighty cataract, Benglog might most fearlessly 
compare with any waterfall in the kingdom fora savage 
grandeur approaching to sublimity. As it is, the Fall 
appears almost insignificant from the magnitude of its 
accompauiments. A waterfall around which plays rich i 
and graceful foliage, while the bright wdld flowers start 
from every crevice of the rocky sides, and cluster on 
the margin of the channel below, may be lovelier and 
more pleasing when only a comparatively small stream 
is leaping lightly from ledge to ledge, and all the sur¬ 
rounding beauty is reflected iu the deep and lustrous 
pool, into which the pellucid water gently falls, than 
when, swollen by storms, the broader bed is filled by a 
discoloured and almost unbroken flood: but one where 
all around is naked rock, and all the permanent forms 
are on a scale of vastness and grandeur, requires that 
the water shall he of correspondent greatness and force, 
or a feeling of incompleteness is inevitably experienced. 
Hence it is, that while Benglog never fails to produce 
a powerful impression, it is yet unsatisfactory and 
disappointing—at least in ordinary seasons: we can 
easily imagine that, during or immediately after a great 
storm, or on the melting of the snows, it must be, with 
the surrounding objects, a magnificent scene. 

The valley into which the Ogwen flows from Benglog 
is the celebrated Nant-Francon—the Hollow of Beavers. 
The scenery along it is very striking. On both sides 
rise to a great height bare and precipitous crags; in 
the hollow lies a strip of marshy meadow of brightest 
verdure, with the stream winding quietly through the 
midst. As you descend towards Bangor the vale 
becomes gradually tamer; but upwards it increases in 
boldness and majesty at every step, as the Pass of 
Benglog, with the Glydyr and Trevaen Mountains 
beyond, rise into importance, and at length' seem to 
close in the head of the valley. When Pennant wrote, 
the road through Nant-Francon was scarcely practi¬ 


cable, while the Pass of Benglog was the most dread 
fill horse-patlf in Wales;’* now the great Holyhead 
road runs through it, and Uic way is as level as along 
almost any of the roads out of London: to the loss, 
unquestionably, of much of the ancient grandeur, 

Llyn Ogwen, tliongli not one of the largest, is one 
of the very finest lakes in Wales. It is encompassed 
with mountains of bold form and noble proportions, 
which rise abruptly from its shadowy surface. Like 
the scenes we have just left, all is barren, desolate, 
savage grandeur. Not a tree waves on either bank: 
only here and there a scanty herbage obtains lodgment 
on the sides of the mountains. The occasional move¬ 
ment of a boat, in which a busy angler is plying bis craft, 
almost alone breaks the perfect quiet, vritbout, however, 
disturbing the repose of the scene. (Cut, No. 13.) 

This Llyn Ogwen we ought, perliaps, to mention in 
passing, is famous for a trout of small size, hut delicious 
flavour, ‘which is taken in it in large quantities. The 
tourist may partake of some of them (or of others as 
good) at Capcl Curig; and we suppose it is hardly 
needful to remind him that it is ** matter of breviary,^* 
as Friar John dcs Entommeures would say, to order a 
I dish of lake trout when they can be transferred direct 
from the lake to the pan—that is, of course, if he 
esteem such a dish a dainty. 

But to come back to the lakes. A mile or so from 
Llyn Ogwen, up the Glydyr mountains, there is a 
smaller lake, Llyn Idwul, which, except in magnitude, 
is of even nobler character. Of its size, JAyn Idwal 
is probably without a rival. It lies in a deep gloomy 
hollow; bare rocks rise precipitously from it, and 
darken by their heavy shadows and sombre reflections 
its calm and quiet surface into intensest blackness. 
On one side the vast rock is split, as though cleft by 
a giant’s blow: it bears the name of the ‘ Black Chasm’ 
—Twll ddu. There is something almost awful in the 
stillness, the solitude, and the gloom. The native 
tradition that the lake received its name from a youthful 
prince of Wales, who was murdered here by his foster- 
father, seems but appropriate to the place. 

These lesser mountain lakes are an important and 
characteristic feature of Snowdonia, which the tourist 
who can wander at leisure over the district ought not 
to neglect. To notice all of them, if desirable, which 
it is not, would be_ quite impossible; for there are in 
the district some fifty, of various sizes.. But a few 
general remarks may not be out of place. In Wales 
all the lakes and pools, of whatever size, or wherever 
situated, are called llyns; but it would be as well if, 
as in Cumberland, the small mountain lakes bore a 
different title: there they are called tarns. They are 
too much neglected by the mountain rambler, these 
mountain llyns. Happy would it he if the young 
tourist would learn to draw from such objects the 
enjoyment and the poetry they are capable of inspiringi 
In Wordsworth’s ‘Scenery of the Lakes,’there is a 
passage descriptive of the Cumberland tarns, so beau¬ 
tiful in itself, and with the change of that one word so 
exactly applicable to the Welsh mountain llyns, that we 
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«re tempted to fxtract it, Initcad of onlarginp on tlip 
•abjoct in ernr oTrn f«b1e pbraseolopy: admimbly vjll 
it Imtnict the tourin wbo bai not been uicd to repard 
tteadilyand tboupbtfully, tberarions elastes of natural 
objecti, bor much of beauty and poetry there i* in 
every piece of Katiire’a handiwork, if contemplated in 
!be npbt of a trustful Imapinalion. He lay*:—*' The 
neuntoix tami can only be recommended to the notice 
of the InquiiiiiTe traveller who hav time to ipare. 
They arc didimll of acces* and naketl; yet lome of 
them are, In their permanent forms, very prand ; and 
there are aeciilcnli of Ihiopa which would make the 
meaneat of them intcrcilinp. At all events, one of 
these pools is an acceptable tipht to the mountain 
wanderer; not merely m an incident that direnirics 
the prospect, hut as forming in Ins mind a centre or 
conspicuous point to which objects, othetwiic di)con¬ 
nected or insubordinate, may he referred. Some few 
have a varied outline, svith hold hesth-clad promon¬ 
tories; and, as they mostly He at the foot of a steep 
precipice, the water, where the sun is not shining upon 
it, appears black and sullen; and, round the margin, 
huge atones and masses of rock arc smtlcred; some 
deffing conjecture as to the means by sshleh they came 
thither; and others obviously falfen from on high— 
the contribution of ages 1 A not unpleastng sadness 
Is inducesl by this perplexity and these images of decay; 
while the prospect of a body of pure svater, unattended 
with proves and other cheerful niral Images by which 
fresh water is usually accompanied, and unable to give 
furtbcrancc to the meagre vegetation around It, excites 
a sense of some repuliirc power strongly put forth, 
and thus deepens the melancholy natural to such scenes. 
Kor is the feeling of solitude often more forcibly or 
more solemnly impressed than by the side of one of 
these mountain pools; though desolate and forbidding, 
it teems a distinct place to repair to; yet where the 
visitants mutt be rare, and there can be no disturbance. 
Waterfowl flock hither; and the lonely angler may 
here be seen ; but the imagination, not content with 
this scanty allowanee of society, is tempted to attribute 
a voluntary power to every change sriiich takes place 
In such a spot, whether it be the breeze that wanders 
over (he surface of the water, or the splendid lights 
of evening resting upon It in the midst of awful 
precipices. 

There, lometimes docs a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak 
In symphony austere: 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud, 

And mists that spread the flying shroud. 

And sunbeams, and the sounding blast.” 

We now turn towards Bcddgelcrt, the next and last 
of the Snowdonian centres of exploration. There we 
shall not need to sojourn long: indeed, having already 
examined with sufllcient tediousness examples of the 
chief classes of objects which are characteristic of the 
Welsh tour, we may hasten over the remaining ground 
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without staying to bestow on any thing or place more 
than n passing and cursory glance. 

On leaving Capel Curlg you proceed along Nant-y- 
Owryd, and by the Llyniu Mymbyr—a vale of whose 
beauties wo have already spoken. When Gorfwysfa 
is reached, the tourist will not do amiss to make ft, 
for a few moments, his * resting*placc ;* for that is the 
meaning of the name of the eminence. From it there 
is a fine peep into the Pass of Lianberris. Onwards 
is the Nanl-y-Gwynant,—a vale that lies quiet and 
peacefully nndcr the shadow of the mighty Snowdon t 
a pleasant vale as a man might desire to wander about 
at leisure, nnd penetrate at will Into its recesses. Up 
high on this side it is that the grim black Cwm Dyli 
lies—-one of the deepest cwms on old Snowdon— 
nursing in its ample bosom Llyn Llydaw, the largest 
nnd finest of the giant's tarns. The huge mountain, 
with its dark red precipices, is a noble object as seen 
from many parts of this vale. The stream that comes 
down from Llyn Llydaw forms a cataract in its descent, 
then flows along the bottom of Nant-y-Gwynant, and 
presently expands into one of the very loveliest little 
lakes in Wales, Llyn Gwrnant is not above a mile 
in length, and about a quarter of a mile broad, but is 
of the richest character. The mountains around are of 
fine and pleasing form ; the banks of the llyn are gently 
varied and clad in many places with luxuriant foli.age; 
the water is clear and silvery; the whole aspect is one 
of soft, graceful, nnd placid beauty. Just below the 
fine woods of Pins Gwynant is another lake, Llyn-y- 
Dln.vs, also very beautiful, but not equal to Gwynant. 
By the’riTcr-sIde, along here, there are many admirable 
passages of river scenery, with the vast mass of Snow¬ 
don rising up as a noble background. 

On the right, a short distance below Llyn Dinas, 
will be seen a rocky eminence: this is Dinas Emrys, 
and is affirmed to be the spot whereon Vortigem 
attempted to erect a tower, nnd met with such strange 
hindrances, nnd where he svas sitting when the two 
dragons, white and red, came out of the lake and fought 
before the British king till the red dragon was beaten 
and forced to take to flight. Then the king, being 
troubled at what he saw, called unto hlerlin, son of 
the Deri/, and commanded him to declare what these 
things portended; and hlcrlin, seeing in this combat 
foreshadowed the misfortunes that were about to hefjll 
his country—for though his father was a demon, his 
mother was a very worthy Welsh princess—lifted up his 
voice and wept, and made haste to tell the king all 
those things which arc written in the hook of the pro¬ 
phecies of Merlin, as contained in the Chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The first view of Beddgelert, as you approach the 
village on this side, is certainly very picturesque- 
Before you is the clear shallow river, spanned by tbe 
rude old ivy-clad bridge, with a tall clump of dusky 
trees beyond, and the bulky form of Moel llebog rising 
high above all, its summit partaking of an aerial hue, 
while the lower slopes are black and strongly defined 
against the bright south-western sky. By the bridge are 
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the irregular uni)retending houses of the villagers ; and 
if it be morning or evening, most likely there will be 
seen down by the water-side a group of old village 
wives and young children, come there to fetch water, 
or to dabble their clothes in the clear stream, and to 
exchange some village scandal. (Cut, No. 14.) But 
Beddgelert hardly maintains its promise ; in itself it 
is neither picturesque nor beautiful: yet as it has an 
hotel of general popularity among Welsh tourists, and 
there is a great deal both of picturesque and beautiful 
scenery in the vicinity, it is not at all surprising that 
it is a general halting-place. 

Here was once a residence of the famous Llewellyn 
the Great; and it received its name—^if song and story 
may be trusted—from the circumstance in his history 
which painters, and poets, and story-tellers, have so 
much delighted to commemorate. The reader will 
doubtless recollect the tale. The prince, returning one 
day from hunting, was met at the door of his house 
by Gelert, his favourite hound, smeared over with 
blood. On entering, he saw his child’s cradle over¬ 
turned and empty, with blood upon it and about the 
room. Su 2 }posing the dog had destroyed his son, he 
drew his sword and slew him. Hardly had he done 
so, when he heard the child’s voice, and then discovered 
that the faithful hound had really killed a wolf which 
had attempted to seize the child. The prince erected 
a church upon the spot Avhere he killed his dog, and 
raised a tomb over the creature’s remains. The village 
which grew up around the church in time received the 
name of Bedd-Gelert—the grave of Gelert; and so 
perpetuated the memory of the faithfulness -of the 
animal and of the rashness and remorse of the prince. 
In a field behind the village the grave is still pointed 
out: a couple of stones mark the spot, which a few 
trees overshadow; a path leads to it from the * Goat ’ 
Inn. In the village itself, it has been said, there is 
little to be found. Once there was a considerable 
monastery there ; but no vestiges of it are left. Near 
the inn is a small waterfall. 

A day may he agreeably spent in a ramble to Nantle 
Pools and Carnarvon Bay. You take the Carnarvon 
road, along wdiich are some good views, though the 
scenery generally is not remarkably interesting. About 
three miles up this road, near the rock which is called 
Pitt’s Profile, from a fancied resemblance it bears to 
that great statesman, is the place whence the ascent 
of Snowdon from Beddgelert is generally made: w’e 
sliould prefer that on the other side of the village, near 
Llyn Gwynant. Somewhat farther, on the left of the 
road, will he noticed a small circular lake, Llyn-y- 
Gader, and soon afterwards the bye-road which leads 
over to Nantle Pools. But it is certainly worth while 
to proceed a mile farther to Llyn Llewellyn, a fine lake, 
somcwliat above a mile in length, and encompassed 
with wuld craggy mountains. Some way farther is 
Nant Mill, where is a singularly picturesque w^atcrfall; 
and still farther, about four miles from Carnarvon, is 
Bettws Garmon, whence may be found a road over to 
the coast, or by Urn low' mountains to the Pools. The 


more picturesque route, however, is unquestionably 
that before-meiitioned. 

Herei on the western side of Drws-y-Coed Moun^ 
tain, will be observed a small tarn, called Llyn-y- 
Dywarchen, in which we have been told there is a 
buoyant mossy islet, that occasionally rises to the 
surface: this has been thought to be the floating island 
Giraldus speaks of; which is quite possible, as there 
is frequently some foundation for popular stories; and 
the stories of Giraldus were mostly gathered from the 
natives. The Nantle Pools are three or four miles 
further, by a mountain road. The Nantle Valley is 
close and narrow, yet a good deal varied in character, 
and in places affords some remarkably fine view's. It 
is comparatively little visited; hut, to the pedestrian 
at any rate, it affords much more interesting and cha¬ 
racteristic scenery than many of the more popular and 
beaten tracks. The swelling mountain sides are bold, 
and often grand. Nantle Pools, as they are usually 
termed by Englishmen, but which the Welsh call the 
Llyniau Nant-y-llef, are only separated by a narrow 
slip of land, through w'hich the connecting streamlet 
flows. Seen together, and in connection with the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, they are very beautiful. The finest 
view of them is from the lower end, where Snowdon is 
seen rising in all his majesty in the distance. In some 
respects this is without an equal among the Welsh 
llyn scenery, Wilson is always said to have painted 
his view of Suow'don from this spot; hut if the painting 
belonging to Sir R. W. Vaughan he meant, we confess 
to having fancied, when looking at it, that it must have 
been from the other side of the mountain—from the 
Llyniau Mymbyr, at the back of Capel Curig. Be 
that as it may, this is a very fine view, and the whole 
neighbourhood abounds in fine view's. Here, too, are 
extensive slate-quarries ; and the blasting of the rocks 
causes some fine reverberations among the mountains 
and over the lakes. About the mountains are two or 
three copper-mines. There is a considerable popula¬ 
tion in this wild, sequestered valley, consisting almost 
entirely of miners and quarrymen, and those connected 
with them. 

This, and the return by a somewhat different route, 
will perhaps he quite enough for a day’s stroll, espe¬ 
cially if the road he occasionally quitted, as it wdll be, 
of course, by any one used to mountain walks. This 
side of Carnarvon Bay may be very w'ell visited from 
Carnarvon. But.it should be visited. It is best seen 
from the w’ater. Delightful is the sail in Carnarvon Bay 
and some distance out to sea. The semicircular hay 
w'ould he considered, in itself, very beautiful; hut witli 
the magnificent amphitheatre of mountains, including 
the Rivals (Yr-Eifl) and the Snowdon range, it is 
without rival in this country for picturesquencss. 
During the summer, excursions are occasionally made 
from Carnarvon in steam-vessels to the end of the pro¬ 
montory: allowing the passengers to land, and remain 
for awdiile ashore on Bardsey Island—the island famous 
for its ancient monastery and fabulous population of 
saints. Ten, or, as some say, tw'cnty thousand saints 
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'svere Ijuried in it. The coast-scenery is, in parts, very 
striking. The same might be said of the coast of the 
nohle Cardigan Bay, on the other side of the promon¬ 
tory, but it must remain unnoticed here. 

Ffestiniog. 

It is hardly needful to point out other Avalks around 
Beddgelert: we will renew our journey. About a mile 
from the village commences the famous Pass of Abcr- 
glaslyn. It is a narrow gorge between lofty preci¬ 
pitous rocks. The cliffs of bare purple rock rise to an 
immense height—some five or six hundi’ed feet—on 
either hand; a rapid stream runs along.the bottom in 
a channel full of scattered blocks of stone which have 
fallen from the heights above. The winding of the 
Pass precludes a distant prospect, and adds to the 
savage character of the scene. As the evening draws 
on, and the deep hollow lies in the heavy shadow, 
while the highest portions of the rocky wall are illu¬ 
mined by the declining sun, the appearance is exceed- 
ingly grand. Blit it is still, more grand—in truth, 
magnificent—if seen by the light of a full autumnal 
moon. In the broad daylight one is apt to feel a little 
disappointment after having heard so much of the 
sublimity of the Pass. The excellent level mail-coach 
road that is carried through it, has, in truth, taken off 
a good deal of that appearance of the terrible which 
the earlier tourists used to emphaticize. 

At the end of the Pass is Pont Aberglaslyii, a bridge 
which spans the stream where it breaks finely down the 
sloping rocky channel. The banks are high rocks, 
of most picturesque character, and richly varied with 
trees and shrubs which find lodgment ih the creviceS. 
It is a charming sdene: the more so from its contrast 
with the grim bare Pass just quitted, whose rugged 
crags, indeed, form a Striking feature in this picture. 
The lover of river scenery will do well to scramble 
dowm the bank, and make hiS way for a little distance 
along the bed of the river. (Cut; No. 15.) The 
appearance of the scene varies a good deal according to 
the quantity of w'ater in the river; wdien " roaring in 
spate*’ it is a furious torrent; but commonly it is a 
gladsome, changeful; transparent streamlet. With 
anglers it is a favourite for both trout and salmon. 

The mail-coach road leads to Tremadoc, a modern 
town, built by \V. A. Madocks, Esq., whence its name, 
which is equivalent to Madocks* Townj Mr. Madocks 
carried the great embankment across Traetli Mawr, and 
recovered about seven thousand acres of land from the 
sea : the embankment was only partially successful; as 
the sea soon found a way through it, and the land 
remains marshy, but a good part of it is cultivated. 
Before the embankment, when the sea covered Traeth 
Mawr, it is said that the view up it was of surpassing 
splendour. Traeth Mawr at full tide presented the 
appearance of a great lake, some five or six miles long 
and a mile across ; on each side were precipitous moun¬ 
tains, and the head of the lake was encompassed by a 
magnificent array of mountains, rising tier above tier. 


and crowned by the lofty Snowdon. If in the kingdom 
it had a rivfil, it must have been sought for in Scotland. 
The mountains of course remaiu^; but in place of the 
blue water is a sickly-looking marsh, and an air of 
formality has been imparted to the whole scene; hut 
the unquestionable utility of the undertaking must 
overweigh any regret that may be felt for the change. 
Tremadoc, Port Madoc, and the w^orks around have 
a busy appearance. 

The nearer and pleasanter road from . Pont Aber- 
glaslyn to Maentwrog is to leave the river on the right 
and to keep the road, which -winds under the moun¬ 
tains : but this way Tremadoc will: not of course be 
seen. There is a good deal of rich .arid varied mountain 
scenery along this road, but it is needless to particu¬ 
larize, A hardy walker would prefer to make his way 
over the mountains, taking either. the summit or 
shoulder of Moelwyn: the views are grand, but the 
■way is rough. Just before reaching * Maentwrog, is 
Tan-y-Bwlch, a spot celebrated for* its beauty. The 
mansion is the residence of the'Oekleys, who permit 
access to the grounds under certain restrictions. 

The Vale of .Ffestiniog is very beautiful. -It varies 
greatly in breadth and character; hardly anywhere, 
perhaps, grand, but beautiful in every part. The 
mountains rise high on both sides, but slope gently 
away; the vale is soft, verdant, cultivated, and fertile. 
All along are scattered villas with their cheerful 
grounds, farm-houses, which seem to be inhabited by 
prosperous tenants, and cottages, either clustered in 
little hamlets, or standing . singly and apart. The 
stream which flow^s through the midst, at first but small 
in size, in the course of a few miles opens into a broad 
river, and from that passes rapidly into an arm of the 
sea. A good deal of nonsense has been talked, about 
Ffestiniog beihg quite Italian in character—a Frascati, 
a'Tivoli, another Tempe, nay, even a St. Helena! 
and one .hardly knows "what besides. The plain truth 
is, that it is a thoroughly Welsh valley, and a very 
lovely one too. It is about as much like an Italian 
or a Greek scene as a Welsh peasant is like one of 
the Abruzzi or an Albanian. 

The village of Ffestiniog is seated on the summit of 
a high hill, at .the head and a little on one side of the 
vale. It is quite a little place, with a neat church and 
school-house, which have been recently erected on the 
highest piece of ground; a couple of inns, and a few 
poor houses. The scenery all around is full of interest. 
Besides the vale and the divergent valleys there is in 
every direction a good -wild mountain tract to ramble 
over, and one that may be traversed without danger 
by the most inexperienced mountain traveller. Not 
far from the village are the famous Falls of Cynfael. 
The stream is one of the wildest and most romantic 
of Welsh mountain streams. It comes rattling down 
the mountain side in right joyous mood, till it enters 
the long close dingle, where it has to surmount many a 
bold barrier, and force its \vay through or over many 
a shattered mass of stone. There are a couple of falls, 
both of great beauty and wildness; neither rocky bank, 
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w-ity rrr friO.rty trt« {i •t'd lUrc !« 

A raCIrf'ttt »«.!«T>e Wiiff a tl-sT^ctcr fa ttjf 

fall »cn!»y *’f <• TT*'' iSrtftptr 

Crdl Mti'M.’f «'m< 0 •«*» t''f«Vjr (a f} t 

R!iij»!fCirf»pf. lh«M'pitcfr 
A f»r»l rUtSlpTi l.tafV f f ItJhtllf j; t’^'i tstil cf 

lif ff tVc ♦trrtnt It ti Hkp^ l.lajil** 

l>p«tt»r «lfa fV.it ttrtout ^Yr^V wfittVy w»i 
iA nVo, 

i- ar^Wt-tJj iriJr t# wlm ni!lri< Ii jtlVrf ft 

ii- frrrrs* cr^^ II ^iiP iilji, V? toiftj Cnl fo 

€?»'*)*•« KVTtr’f ♦iJflr ra tVU *!, »Vfivntar'If'l 
ty tVr ftfrisn. I* »*i» frryrr fi-*ra iV* tIatfVrt r-f tbi 

if Vr »V;^iU la frfet«Vf !.tfa ftifftrscth* 
rrt-s llH »<"« IltsfV v.rjM ta tfat f.t ft 

tUt »t ft li'Tf. TViift trr C!lVrr !;*• 
^‘!"r» r'^5~*^rd «itV lV» wVltV tVc !suil«t 

*r.J W tV.t la jirr^-u;j fsr Urj>f!f, Wc 

nt I'rtJ it itV..-* flrta. 

rirp*a fS-'V3*-Ulsi RVtU-f Cytrfafl iVi-rt 

ftJT irij «ltTrt’jt» **4 »:tl> frttJ.Pttl. IVn V'»I’o*l 

J'4«f iJ.4 r-e^j'U’a fi fift{c«!*f?y Cftt. Titf 

»Wf»r»*f!rj; «Vi!n ra ll? eyptls? »l(!f pf 

rf iiVitS iVt p*V rf SJotJ»;n h lV« 

raVttii'Jrj: p^st. I* #rrti la ft^t Sti iruadoir, «UtuV!rg 
*»»»“ fa lV<« fr», wVPrf itr f^ist (VsW filrt 

i-stjrr.I.lc Kjp-41 ftrij cf<t {i, Mt>tr fa iVe Ufti Cif- 
4‘pn IJjy, »|;S fJv l9» n^iuMalnf VnJtHr;; lf» If ft 
fti h JSr> fVstffjfp Ufitf iVp fJcBiJfSf 
Ort ft* nKff *14* ft *r<jl! mrcit3Uin*fr>ft wVUH 
It ty tVf JsTty Ct!tr Idil*. AWut lVtM> 

ncraaitiM ftr^ • rainy lantll Hyrf. Jufi ca iVp 
etVff «t4a«fa»inti lliP 0<!ptf!<y Tti*4* tr.iy l>p itfn 
♦ttml ctjrcli tf Istririt. Tl rw srr 

lV»rp rr f‘*or lintmii tj f RrliJtV fc,«firtf, CsiftU. 
TtHrtm-}*Muf, nV^te *!i.» (i r*it!y tf>t«‘iVIr; ftn:J iVc 
•Utiaa, Jlfiinwat, ft I.!i!» lo iVf iimV-ttrif iT It, 
ftiLIfh !• not q«}J<r *a nyjtarrnt. Mofiwyft, iVp lofie 
*na!iRUjft*«»»« on tVr writ rf rfeitir-bp. insy b« 
ftirra^rt} fiitVvut much dtH^cullyi ihr itimmh ftrr>fiJ> 
yraijwt* hTttrr kno»a nail wort rtlrVratftl tVia thc'ie 
from fhft r«Kl I'Afir cV»io, of nVirh we V»tc tpoktn. 
Kcrtliof rfcUbJa;^ ll.tfe *f« ftUo I<44 And lafty nsoun- 
Ulnt, ftad fthoul fhem Rre b fjw>d mitiy Hyr.i. In 
the vWmty ftre •*lcni!re iUtr>(]uarHrt: n rAUt^ay for 
the conrcjshfe of iVe flitri to liie iVIpt, nitit iVrcugh 
the Vftlo of Tfritmh'jj. 

Itals l^Ve will of rpurte he iiiited ; snd ftf we did 
ret turn afide to It when ftt Cerwtn, piliapf rfeitiiilttj* 
It the Lett idtre to ritit It from. ]t It b capital walk 
of About tlxicrn milrt by ftpood mountAin roAdj but 
the tooritt may very well lens'lift' R ® I«w tnllei by 
turning oceationally to the mountain tide. Hie bcit 
way It to go down to Ilhaiadr-Cynfarl, end then pro¬ 
ceed betide the itrram fo I’ont Newydd (New JJrldge). 
YVe need not repeal what wo liare jmt iiid of the 
beauty of thii pari of the Cynfael} hut we may recom¬ 
mend the touiiit not to miu that portion of it which it 
near Tont Kewydd | for though it U not often tiilted, 
there arc along here tome at choice paiiaget of the 
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tcerery eVaratteriftlc of Welih rnountaln itreamt at 
Cmwick crer palfitetl. rrnm the bridge, keep by the 
lifer (on the tf ft cf it) to Cwm Cynfae j, and then look 
tthrad r<r ftfiottief waterfiii—not like Uhaiidr Cj-tfarJ, 
for liffc the little itream comet tight down the itcep 
rour.ttift.tlds for a coniWerable diiUnee, leaping from 
rock to rock Iti a narrow daik cleft or gulley. It It a 
bfic wild ipot* hut, nnder faroonblc circomitancei, 
l<ilh ttnking and rotrsaMlc; no one will regret hating 
f.'Powfd the guidance of Cynfael thut far. Tldt Call 
bfSTTi the name of Ilhaladr Cwm. Ry ibe road it Ja 
ab?ut three tnllet j hy the way we hate pointed out it 
may he a r.lie furthrr frotn rfcttlniog} but no one 
who bit the Iratl frclitig for iim»ircnrry will hetitato 
a mom.rrt whfth route fn chooie, or be Hlely to 
iretrore the diftanre. Someniiat leii than a mile to 
the n-iTth cf Rhaitdr C«ra It a lonely lake, called 
Idy n-y*Mcrnynlon, the Lake cf the Maiden*, fiotn the 
fptldfr.t who attended thit mughty dame, RJodewedd, 
the Ircithricui wife of I.law OyfiVi, bating teen 
drowned in it, Ulodcwedd brnelf etcaped drowning, 
l^'ng changed Into «n owlj whence t.hat bird of HI 
omen bat cter ilr.c< borne her name. Tlic curious 
wanderer m»y ctennow ire itanding down by Cynfael 
tide, the liate-rock through which I.law GyfTrt ihrutt 
bit Ur.ee In order to reach ber paramour. And to there 
It a fragmrnt cf ftr.cther Iraditian Blniut Cynfar!. though 
we l.ate jett declared wc would repeat no more: how- 
t\tT It It only a fragment: if the reader with to read 
t! e whole Itcry, he will find It told at length in the 
* Mah'nejloo,* that old YVelih itory.fcook, wbich Lady 
Ciueit hat IraniUted into tuch gractful Koglith, and 
fHnitratet! with O ehclee and rich a coHretion of 
rotrt. 

M’e fcettl not dncribc the road further: it it moun- 
lainout all ihe way; and (owardt the latter part it runt 
brlw-ren the muunuini Arenig and Carnedd-y-Fihait; 
the former 8,60?, and the latter 8,187 feet al>OTe the 
tea. If the prdettitan choote to keep the right-hand 
road when near the eighth mileitohc from J3aU, And 
then bear up the mountain aide, ho may viail Llyn- 
Arcnlg, a circular mountain let In a franc of rough 
tragi. He may alio gain tome wide tiewa by the way, 

Tlte road Uadt into the town of RaU, which lies at 
the lower end of the lake, Ilaia it a good-fixed and 
populous Weith town, but it not a place in itself 
to intcreit the visitor. IJala Lake—in AVelih, Llyn 
Tcgid—lt the Urgeit in 'NVoIes. At its dimenstoni are 
tometinict over-stated, it may be m well to give them 
accurately. The Uke it nearly itraightr ft line through 
the ceniro m earn ret rather more than tbrre roUes and 
a half: the broadest part is nearly five-eighths of a 
mite nerost. In tixe, therefore, it will not take tank 
alongside of the larger of the lakes of Cumberland and 
R’csfmorland—to say nothing of Scotland. And ft 
will hardly bear to be compired with them for gran¬ 
deur. Yet it will certainly remind the traveller of the 
leeondary lakei of Cumberland, and not unpleasantly. 
IJab, especially from the lower end, Is ossurcdly very 
beautiful. The broad dark lake, ond the soft graceful 
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frame of mountains, with the verdant slopes, the'svoods, 
a church or two, and a few villas and humhler houses, 
all repeated in the depths of the serene water, clear and 
perfect as they appear above, save where lines of silver 
stream across the blue expanse, form a picture which 
cannot be looked on without delight, or remembered 
without pleasure, A road is carried quite round the 
lake, and the circuit should be made: it will yield 
a grand diversity of prospects. Some of the very finest 
views of Bala are those obtained from the east side, 
looking towards Arenig. If it be perambulated, and 
afterwards a boat be taken upon the lake for an hour 
or two—and especially towards evening or by moon¬ 
light—Bala wdll not only he thoroughly seen, hut 
certainly remembered. Seen from the heights at a 
little distance, the lake, lying nestled in the bosom of 
the mountains, has quite a new and most beautiful 
appearance, 

j Several streamlets flow down from the mountains, 
and enter the head of Bala Lake: the largest of them 
is known as Dwfrdwy, and is generally considered to 
be the liead stream of the Dee; hut it is difficult to 
imagine how that can be, unless, as old writers (and 


Camden among others) affirmed, the waters of the Dee 
passed through Pimble Mere (for so English writers 
used to call Llyn Tegid), without mingling with it. 
The river, which flows out of Bala Lake, is the Dee ; 
and the vale along which it flows is known as the Vale 
of Edeirnion—by many considered to he one of the 
most lovely of the Welsh valleys. Bala Lake and the 
Dee here are both well known to anglers. In Bala 
great numbers of a fish called the gwyniaid, so named, 
it is said, from the whiteness of its scales, are taken; 
they are much esteemed for their delicate flavour. 
Bala is a good fishing station. Besides the lake, there 
are numerous mountain-llyns in the vicinity, which 
yield fair sport to a skilful artist. 

We must not quit the banks of Bala without remind¬ 
ing the reader that they are classic ground. Llywarch 
Hen, one of the most famous of Welsh bards—the 
author of the ‘ Triads,* translated by Mr. William' Owen 
—spent the last years of his life here, seeking to solace 
himself under his misfortunes; and perhaps finding 
comfort in repeating them. Llywarch had been a 
soldier before he became a hard: he took up his pen 
only when he laid aside his lance. When he uTote, 
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fcf W4« "ol-l and wsi alone." There h lorncthin;? 
taajetiic la Wi itatemeat of hU Rttcf: 

««?*, the offiprinu of toy l*oJy t 
Ry the of my they were »!««t 

.JoMle roBse » my bndfrt i>f tuitfoitunct, 

Ifltfehed ti lie f4»c thit *»»i f*te»l 
Foe Uywarth on the titpht he liom, 

Lou j pilot, witlKWt beutR ilclivereJ of hit irinhle." 
Ill* torrowi did rot ahhixTiatehl* dijr* mnch, if the 
tndliion miy he cmlltcj which t&aVrt him to hare 
lited to the *;:« tf a hondrrd and fifty year*. It Ii 
tiid that a rpot in thU nc5i;hlxjtjjhood I* iiIU »hown 
at the f‘la«* where he died, and that tl htan hit name. 
If the rrader hare not formed an arqnalnlanec with 
the ancient Wclih triidi, ihU Irantlatlon of Llywarch ; 
lien it the Inrit he can mm to: it it foil of real 
iwel/y. 

Which I* the tell plaee to vUit the famout cataract 
Titty 11 Ithaladr froni U not racy to tay: from no |ila« 
{« it rrry acccrtlhle. rrom fJ*U there {< a way to it 
otrrthe RcamyamounUlr.t; hat the diitancc U ahorc 
fonrtcen mlJc* ofa rouph mountain road. If the Vale 
of lidcimion t>« detrended, the road from Llandrillo, 
over the meuntaint, may he bVen: the diiUnre it 
tome rdne mile*. Tlie ncaml tillage on tic Penhigh- 
ahlre tide li IJanthaJadr, which it only about four 
mile* from the till. I'lityll Iltialadr, tlic Spout of the 
Cataract, U formed hy the little rircr Rhaiadr, which 
falh OTcr a mountain aide at the end of a dote Talley. 
It It a wild and lonely ipot, and the waterfall has n 
most remarkable appearance* Tlir water it aald to fall 
the height of 210 fret. The rocky scarp down which 
St tamhies Is hare, hlack, and precipitout, and contrasli 
well with the woody hollow; hut there I* a want of 
water, unless after stormy weather; and altogether It 
it hardly so fine an object as, from Sts height, would 
he expected. There is a little inn close bj'; and the 
neighbourhood, we Jmagine, would be worth dcToting 
a day or so to. 

PoLOtLLXT. 

The road from Bala to Dolgelley It would be tedious 
to describe; and, indeed, we Lcliere the tourist would 
find U best to avail himself of the coach which runt 
during the summer months between these places. From 
Ffestiniog there is a very interesting road by the coast. 
Polgellcy is, like roost Welsh towns, nought In itself. 
The houses are mean, irregular, and hardly picturesque; 
the streets are narrow and dirty : it has a considerable 
population, and some trade, llie manufacture of 
flannel, once carried on to tome extent, bas declined ; 
but of late the weaving of finer svoollen cloths has been 
tried with success. 

The interest of the place to tourists, however, consists 
altogether in its admirable situation as a centre.from 
which to examine the beauties of this part of Srerioneth. 
shire. Old Camden was moved to declare that Meri¬ 
oneth was matchless alike for the loveliness of its 


STomen and the hcanty of the country; and what was 
Indisputably true In the days of Elizabeth is no less 
certainly true in.those of Victoria. So every native 
asserts; and the stranger, tliough his means of judging 
are unhappily hut limited, seldom hesitates to admit 
and corroborate the asieition. Great Is the pity, there¬ 
fore, that we ran make hut brief tamance in this land 
of loveliness ; hut as wc have Indicated what is to ho 
looked for, the visitor will not complain. Wc lingered 
too long at Ffestiniog ami Bala to stay long here. 

In whatever direction the stranger turns, he will find 
beauty on every hand ; and the little town Uielf, though 
anything hut beautiful when in it, is really a beautiful 
object sthen seen from a distance. More than in most 
psits of the mountainous districts, the ancient woods 
seem to have been preservctl around Dolgclley; hcncc 
there is what Is always to beautiful and cheerful,—a 
I surecstioR of rich prospects, formed hy the combination 
of grand old trees witli mountains and running streams. 
Tliit maybe witnessed to perfection hy turning toward* 
Xannvu, the seat of Sir II. W, Vaughan: a spot famous 
for Its almost matchless scenery, ancient hospitality, 
old traditions, and almost equally for its modem splen¬ 
dour. The park is extensive, broken into Mil and 
dingle, well stored with venison. lively streams run 
through it, and it abounds in those 

OM ]istrician tree* 

And plc1>eian umicrwootl” 

that 10 distiaguith English park* ; what kind of scenery 
it may exhibit, therefore, when the distant and finely- 
formed mountain suroroiis—and old Cadcr is among 
the number—.are added, will readily be conceived. 
Pasting through Kannau, or taking the road, the next 
rlitt will be made to the waterfalls. Tlie first of them, 
Ilbabdr l)du, the Black Cataract, is about four miles 
from Bolgelley, on the road to hfaentuTog: it stands 
within private grounds, hut access Is granted to it; a 
path has been formed to the bottom, whence it can he 
best teen. The fait Is said to he sixty feet; there Is 
a tolerable sheet of water; the rocks around and above 
arc crested with luxuriant wood; and the scene alto¬ 
gether is striking and beautiful. Two or three miles 
farther is another fall, Pistyll-y-Cain, the Spout of the 
Cain. Hero the water is precipitated from a height 
of 150 feet; hut the stream is comparatively small, 
the rocks arc flat and regularly stratified; and though 
there is wood, it, too, seems to partake of the prevalent 
formality. However, it might not always appear so, 
and Pistyll-y-Cain is at any rate sufliclenlly remarkable 
to deserve a visit. Not far from it is onother but less 
important fall, the Rhaiadr-y-Mawddacb, so called 
from the river hy which It is formed. The neighbourhood 
is very picturesque. 

This road to Maentwrog is not, as will be seen, lacking 
in interest: yet the road hy the sea is the preferable 
one, as Barmouth and Harlech may be thus visited. Wo 
must run rapidly over the ground to Ifarlech. The road 
lies along the north hank of the Maw river, or Afon 
Mawddocli. A mile below Dolgelley a boat may he 
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eastlo VC bare risitfd. Tlifre fi a magnlfifcnt view 
from tbfm on a fa!r tiny. Tar above tbe Inicrvcning 
nounlama riici the Snavtlon ehiln { anti tomeilmcit 
vben tbe valley j» mieJ wUb a li^bt vapour and the 
bare fi larjijble, the Wact pcabs Hand out ai tboogli 
acir-iupportfd in front of tbe pnlo iVy. But nlwayi, 
unJfM ob»curcd by cloud or ml it, that mounUln view 
u a noble one. Tbe town of Hatlccb ii a imall poor 
place; but the old-looblnp icmmbling bouiei about 
tbe ouVtVlrtJ, v\\\\ an occailonal gllmpte of one of the 
caitle-towen, might tempt an arUit, like our old 
favourite Pront, to draw forth bU iltclcb-boolr. There 
it a good inn here for any one who may cbooie to make 
tbit a baiting-place \ and there arc tome iMngi vtortb 
itaying to icc, if there be abundant lelture. There it 
a narrow valiey and pan, called Cwm Bycban, and 
Drwi Ardudwy, lome four or five mllet dliiant, which 
arc aald to be remsrltbljr fine. But we bare net aeea 
them; nor a water fall there it tome where within two 
or three miJei of Harlech, which we have beard highly 
tpoVen of. Tire antiquary will find a great many 
tumuli, cromlccbt, ■ Hone circle, and other Ilritiili or 
Celtic remaini, within the compatt of a few mllet from 
Harlech. The road from Harlech to Xlaeniwrog it ccr« 
tainly much finer than from llirroouth to Harlech. On 
arriving at Traclb Bach, the ettuary of the Dwyrjd, It 
becomea really fine, and increaiei in beauty more or 1 
lett up to Maentwrog. ' 

\ 

XlatLWTD. 

Should the vitltor determine to atcend Cader Idris, 
he may obtain a guide (and it It a kind of mountain 
that pcrhapi needt one at much at moit) at Dolgcllcj', 
from which place the atcent will bo bcit made. We 
have not been on the lummlt, only over tbe shoulder, 
of Cader, the weather having been pervcrie each lime 
we have been In the vicinity. The base of Cader Idris 
it lets extended than mott of the greater of the Wclih 
mountafnt, and the climb is therefore probably a rather 
laborious one; as indeed it is generally tald to he. 
But the view from It ii generally praiied; and it is no 
doubt worth ascending. It is nonsense to say, as many 
do, Ihat it it enough to ascend one mountain In a dis* 
trict to understand the character of the scenery. It 
may be as much perhaps ns It is convenient to do; for 
mountain-climbing takes up a great deal of time, ond 
can only be done (by the stranger) to any good purpose 
in fair weather. But nothing is more certain than 
that every great mountain has features uU its own; that 
each is quite unlike every other; and that the labour 
will be abundantly recompensed to him who has time 
to make the ascent. The height above the sea is 
2,914 feet. 

Cader Idris signifies the Scat of Idris 5 according to 
the tradition it was the favourite observatory (for he 
was an astronomer) of that very great personage. How 
great a person he was, any one may sec who passes 
along the Machynlleth road which winds round the 
base of Cader Idris, A lake will be noticed, by which 
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arc three large blocks of stone (as one might la these 
degenerate days term them), the largest being about 
twenty fcet^Iong, nearly as wide, and a dozen feet high. 
The lake it called Llyn Trigrainwyn—the Lake of the 
Three Pebbles, Tbe stones were shaken by Idris out 
of one of his shoes: they had got into it one day as 
he was walking over this pebbly country, and he found 
them a little Inconvenient. 

Tal*y-Llyn Is the name of a little village at the foot 
of the lake, which is generally called Tal-y-Llyn, but 
whose real name is Llyn Mwyngil. The village is, 
from its situation, singularly picturesque By the bridge 
there is a small chapel: together they make a pretty 
little picture, as seen across a comer of the lake. Tal- 
y-Llyn Lake is barely a mile and a quarter in length, 

' and nowhere half a mile broad; yet is it, beyond dis¬ 
pute, one of the most beautiful in Wales, Looking 
I downwards, it li soft, placid, and exquisitely beautiful. 
From the foot it Is no less grand. The banks are 
genliy winding and varied; there is sufficient foliage 
about to relieve the barrenness of the craggy moun¬ 
tains; and in the distance Is the majestic form of Cader 
Idris, here exhibiting most effectively his walls of bare 
rock, black cwms, and lofty peaks. It is a splendid 
scene, equally delightful and Impressive, whether beheld 
befote the Snowdon district be visited, or after it has 
been thoroughly explored. The lake is greatly resorted 
to by anglers, it being famous for yielding abundance 
of a very delicate trout; and Colonel Vaughan, the 
proprietor of it, affording every facility to the gentle 
brethren. Cader Idris is a noble-looking mouata'iD, 
from whichever side he is beheld. The sketch from 
which the wood-cut was engraved (Cut, No. 17) was 
taken from Brafch Coch, an eminence at the end of the 
valley through whieh tlic Machynlleth road is carried 
from the head of Tal-y-Llyn. 

The toad from this spot to Jlachynlleth—a very 
pleasant one—is carried alongside hut generally at 
some height above the Afon Hulas, a stream that is in 
parts an admirable example of a Welsh stream which 
has fairly escaped from the mountains. We found 
sonrie delfciouf scenery along its bed. It falls into the 
Afon Dyfi just before Machynlleth is reached. Ma¬ 
chynlleth is a moderate-sized Welsh town, with some 
respectable shops, a couple of good-sized inns, and 
a considerable trade. But it lies too much on one side 
for the tourist of Nortli Wales, and there is nothing in 
it to make it worth his while to go out of the way to 
visit it. Ilis best plan will be to go to Mallwyd, if he 
wish to look at this part of the principality. 

Sfallwyd IS a very quiet little village, not much 
visited by tourists, but a favourite station for artists 
and. anglers. It Is indeed an excellent centre from 
which to visit some delightful scenery, or to enjoy 
some good fishing; and the inn is quite the pleasant 
comfortable hostel which both sketchers and fishermen 
know BO well how to appreciate. The village is 
seated on the Afon Dyfi, just in the loveliest part 
of its course; and, though in Merionethshire, just on 
the borders of Montgomeryshire, The river-sceuery 
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here is especially beautiful; there are waterfalls and 
there are rapids. More than a few of the sweetest 
pictures of Welsh scenery which find their way to the 
exhibitions, entitled, ‘ A Welsh Stream,* ‘ A Quiet 
Spot,* ‘ Scene in Wales,’ and such-like titles, which 
English landscape-painters delight in, have been painted 
from sketches made here, and in many instances have 
been painted here. The mountains around are not so 
grand, nor so fine in form, as those we have left, but 
they are pleasing and characteristic. Sev’^eral places 
within a few miles are worth visiting. Dinas Mowddwy, 
a couple of miles on the Dolgelley road, is a decayed 
borough-town of mud cottages, not unpicturesque in 
itself, and seated in a very picturesque spot. There is 
capital river-scenery here too. If the Afon Dyfi be 
ascended for a few miles farther, it will guide the 
tourist to some remarkable scenery. Such is that of 
the rocks and craggy heights, and deep hollows, at 
Llan-y-Mowddwy, and forwards towards the Arran 
Mowddwy Mountain. Down the Afon Dyfi the tourist 
might extend his walk to the poor but picturesque 
village of Cemmaes—where, by the way, is a curious 
old farm-house; and close by it a noticeable half-timber 
edifice. The waterfalls about Mallwyd we need not 
direct attention to, because any one who stays there is 
sure to stroll over to them. 

But we must hasten on. We have left ourselves no 
time to conduct the tourist through Montgomeryshire; 
indeed we fancy he will find it the best way to make 
Mallwyd his last resting-place, and from thence pro¬ 
ceed direct by coach to Shrewsbury. This he can 


very well do, for the mail from Aberystwith and Ma¬ 
chynlleth passes throiigh iSIallwyd daily, and during the 
summer there is a ‘ tourist’s coach’ besides. The 
country between Mallwyd and Shrewsbury is very 
beautiful, but it is of a tamer kind of beauty than that 
which we have lately been conversant with, and conse¬ 
quently does not do to loiter over. Many of the 
villages look very tempting as you whisk through 
them; many a valley looks right pleasant as you gaze 
down it from some gentle eminence. But on the whole 
there will he little cause to regret that the ramble did 
not include this district. The only town which is 
passed through on the way is Welshpool—a rather 
large and evidently flourishing place, with wide clean 
streets, and a completely English aspect: the Severn 
is navigable as high as Welshpool. Near this town is 
Powis Castle—a pile which has a striking appearance 
at a distance, much more so than close at hand. It 
stands in a noble park, in tlie midst of a fine country, 
and commands very extensive prospects. We are 
reminded by the title of this mansion, that this part 
of Wales was anciently called Powis, and afterwards 
West Wales, in contradistinction to North and South 
Wales. The old town of Montgomery lies too much 
out of the ordinary route of tourists; and though an 
interesting little place in many respects, and though 
seated in a beautiful locality, it has hardly attractions 
sufficient to induce any one to diverge so far from the 
main road at the end of a long journey. 

We had intended to look round Shrewsbury, but it 
is now impossible to do so. A pleasanter old town 
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!•«* (itn'sri !■» ttjy »t f'-’t ■ «tair ft t»o. 
It Lu «]'cUs1 tM r»w<»/ 

«?>4 |St»ril iW ijiJilfv'rtt oM Tlittr {« 

IKA tf li'p t-iJf'tlmWt 

t« W f 'ttR'I H tty evJjrr towu, 

*f »I»«t nfff r*>) If (r-f^ <rtir mt 

»-f tW irsiVt1*rVxf t tut ll rjf tlwofeJ In rmy 
(Cvi, Ko. Ift.) Tl* laililftK \'i>rtt il'own U ii-t 
M*iVirt*I>*K»f« In Iil>5. iTjctt! fcf? «tl»<rt rtf^ 

*^4 i*til.Ue Iniliilryt wctib If>^Vlng »1* IkiIJi ftU 
»»<J re». TTft* BTT tnv oM rJiUKl>f* 

I'Ajr At'*! fTA«M tplmi It U qyltc a coflifL»tt taraJtli 
i*I^U tf, tftrr f,r »<» larijj a tiirc icrn only ilte 

ar.<! isgty trUglsui fcyttilJr^ Irt 

tnonw*nftti, antlcnt ariil modrru j atit! 
ion«Ht!» anilqur ^InJoai, mIiIi 

«n>« MW «r.f« not unwQitlijr •» I< al3ft{;«it!e 

ft llirm—t!}C i»ojV of a towniTJan i nn<l lh«e it a fine 
ant] oM {^amn3ar>tchoo{, tliowln^ on tu LKjan!* 

a ton^ Hit of honotiitJ oamn, with tijat of {>ir I’liHlp 
BWocy at tlie hfail. Tliere are In nr, too, In tlio ricl* 
nUjrt lotne fine oU inanilons (and the atranj^cr aliould 
»1»U Wliitrliall, for a |^d example of Uie dwelling. 
liQoteofa wMldjy Jju! not Mlrani^aj)! fommoner nf iJje 
daya of tfie Vfrgfo <Itjccn~-anJ when i:faffing ff, ifioufj 
go round to flic lack to tec a magnificent walnnUtree, 
oM at tbe liouie, ttiough not tncntloncd In (lie booka). 

• Tie Wyle Uop, MnHranee, rridc lliJJ, l»ojf IVJp, and 
to fortl. 


Ttrrc arc a!»0 ebefre tralit all around, wftb Uttoncal 
aitoriatlenr, to relate vtich would take at “a full 
lour It Plrcwalnry clixk." And Uicre it outiMc tic 
Iowa a tall rolumn, erected to commemorate tic 
atlletrmentt of tic BlrDpallrr Irro, Ixirxl llllt; from 
lie tummit of wllel a capifal riew may bo lad of tlo 
town, and of the boautiftil country by wild it It tar« 
roufldnl. Wo like Blrcwtbmy to mud, that wc 
j ilould lardly know low to dlimlft It with thii liirrieil 
J roller, If it were not tlal we can dlrctt lie aUItor to 
Sir, Join J)a»Jei’a * nulde llrongl lie Town ofSbrewa- 
burj,* wild It almott all ilai a local gulde.boolt ought 
10 Ik-. Tlie itrangrr will find In It wlatcrcr Iio can 
w(tl to tec fn tie old town pointed out and explained 
by a really wtlt*lnform«l pilde: and tic tiumcrout 
woul'Cntt wild it contains will lerre at lufllcient nolea 
by wild lie may at any lime recall tic formt of tic 
prlncl{4l objecU. It it tie best local guide-book to 
(Ic arclitcctural antlqulcics of a town wo lave seen, 
except 1‘atker'i * II and*book of Oxfonl.* 


We loped to lave been able to devote a brief tpaco 
to tomo remarks on tie people of Wales, but our limits 
are to nearly exlaiiitcd, tlal we can only just loud one 
point of lie snlject. ft is Impovsllle for lie most heed¬ 
less person to visit SValcs without being struck by tic 
appearance and character of the inlalitints. The dress 
and language are both so difTcrent from those of tlo 
peasantry of England—and if any attention be given 
to ilcir matineri, theif will be found so different too— 
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that it is impossible to avoid taking some note of the 
Welsh people. The language is -what first and chiefly 
excites notice. In the guide-books it is commonly 
said that the English tourist will experience little or no 
inconvenience from his ignorance of the Welsh tongue. 
And if he confine himself to the main roads, and 
address himself almost wholly to inn-keepers and 
waiters, this is quite true; and many tourists, from 
doing so, rather hastily conclude that English is pretty 
generally understood. But let him depart ever so 
little from the beaten track, and he will at once dis¬ 
cover that this is a delusion: only a small proportion 
of either old or young will he find able to' answer him 
if he address them. The capability of the children to 
speak English is the real test of the progress of the 
language. It will be well to notice what a thoroughly 
well-informed native of the principality, who has 
devoted considerable attention to the subject, says. 
In his recent elaborate work, entitled ‘ Wales, the 
Language, Social Condition, &c., of the People,’ Sir 
Thomas Phillips observes :— 

“ Nearly six centuries have elapsed since the first 
Edward crossed the lofty mountains of North Whales, 
which, before him, no king of England had trodden, 
and in the citadel of Carnarvon received the submis¬ 
sion of the Welsh people; and more than three centu¬ 
ries have passed away since the country was incoi*- 
porated with and made part of the realm of England; 
and although for so long a period English laws have 
been enforced, and the use of the Welsh language 
discouraged, yet, when the question is now asked, 
what progress has been made in introducing the English 
language? the answer may be given from Part II. of 
the ‘ Peports of the Education Commissioners,’ page 68. 
In Cardiganshire, 3000 people out of 68,766 speak 
English. The result may be yet more strikingly shown 
by saying that double the number of persons now 
speak Welsh who spoke in that language in the reign 
of Elizabeth.” 

This is a great fact; and to our thinking a very 
sad one. No people can ever he thoroughly one in 
interest and feeling while they are separated by a dif¬ 
ference of language : and no man of thoughtful habit 
will, we imagine, venture to say that it is not in every 


way desirable that the people of Great Britain "shall be 
so united. At what a disadvantage every Welshman 
is placed who can only speak his own tongue is 
at once apparent whenever any one attempts to raise 
himself above the condition of his birth ; and assuredly, 
Welshmen do not desire to be for ever confined to their 
native homes and original condition. In the WMsh lan¬ 
guage there is no living literature. The early Welsh 
writings did probably, as has been said by continental 
as well as British authors, exert a great influence on 
the literature of Europe. But those works are now only 
preserved for the antiquary. Antique romances can 
have no active interest with the people of the nineteenth 
century. There are some translations into Welsh, but 
they are of course naught. There are numerous'Jiving 
writers in the language, hut their productions are almost 
wholly religious or political—rwhen not antiquarian. 
And the religious and political writings are sectarian and 
partisan. There is no living standard literature: and 
what it is to he without that, an Englishman can imagine 
when he reflects'on what his language would he worth 
if Shakspere and all succeeding writers of eminence in 
every class of letters were erased from the national 
memory, and their deep soherizing influence lost from 
the national mind. Is it no misfortune that a large 
portion of our fellow-countrymen should be, by differ¬ 
ence of tongue, prevented from having access to those. 
treasures of knowledge and wisdom ? And a similar 
remark applies to every kind of knowledge as well as 
literature. What information in science, or the arts, 
in agriculture, or indeed in anything, can be obtained 
in Welsh ?—and what cannot be obtained in English ? 
Unless he learns English the Welshman cannot elevate 
himself—nay, cannot maintain himself on a level with 
Englishmen of the same grade in society—it is impos¬ 
sible he should do so. He may, indeed, if he have 
sufficient energy, learn the language when he has come 
to perceive the need of it; but what a monstrous thing 
it is that an English subject, living in this island, should 
have to acquire in after-life the English language as 
he would a foreign one, and consequently only half 
acquire it at last. Those who have influence in Wales 
should consider these things. 
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%vere buried in it. The coast-scenery is, in parts, very 
striking. The same might be said of the coast of the 
noble Cardigan Bay, on the other side of the promon¬ 
tory, but it must remain unnoticed here. 

Ffestiniog. 

It is hardly needful to point out other walks around 
Beddgelert: we will renew our journey. About a mile 
from the village commences the famous Pass of Aber- 
glaslyn. It is a narrow gorge between loft}^ preci¬ 
pitous rocks. The cliffs of bare purple rock rise to an 
immense height—some five or six hundred feet—on 
either hand ; a rapid stream runs along .the bottom in 
a channel full of scattered blocks of stone which have 
fallen from the heights above. The winding of the 
Pass precludes a distant prospect, and adds to the ; 
savage character of the scene. As the evening draws 
on, and the deep hollow lies in the heavy shadow, 
while the Highest portions of the rocky wall are illu¬ 
mined by the declining sun, the appearance is exceed¬ 
ingly grand. Biit it is still, more grand—in truth, 
magnificent—if seen by the light of a full autumnal 
moon. In the broad daylight one is apt to fefel a little 
disappointment after having heard so much of the 
sublimity of the Pass. The excellent level mail-coach 
road that is carried through it, has^ in truth, taken off 
a good deal of that appearance of the terrible which 
the earlier toUrists used to empliaticizei 

At the end of the Pass is Pont Aberglaslyii, a bridge 
which spans the stream where it breaks finely down the 
sloping rocky channel. The hanks are high rocksj 
of most picturesque character, and richly varied with 
trees and shrubs which find lodgment in the creviceS. 
It is a charming scene: the more so from its contrast 
with the grim bare Pass just quitted, whose rugged 
crags, indeed, form a Striking feature in this picture. 
The lover of river scenery will do well to scramble 
down the bank, and make his way for a little distance 
along the bed of the river. (Cut^ No. 15.) The 
appearance of the scene varies a good deal according to 
the quantity of water in the river; when " roaring in 
spate** it is a furious torrent; hut commonly it is a 
gladsome, changefulj transparent streamlet. With 
anglers it is a favourite for both trout and salmon. 

The mail-coach road leads to Tremadoc, a modern 
town, built by W. A. Madocksj Esq,, whence its name, 
which is equivalent to Madocks* Town; Mr. Madocks 
carried the great embankment across Traeth Mawr, and 
recovered about seven thousand acres of land from the 
sea : the embankment was only partially successfulj as 
the sea soon found a way * through it, and the land 
remains marshy, hut a good part of it is cultivated. 
Before the embankment, when the sea covered Traeth 
Mawr, it is said that the view up it was of surpassing 
splendour. Traeth Mawr at full tide presented the 
appearance of a great lake, some five or six miles long 
and a mile across ; on each side were precipitous moun¬ 
tains, and the head of the lake was encompassed by a 
magnificent array of mountains, rising tier above tier. 


and crowned by the lofty Snowdon. If in the kingdom 
it had a rival, it must have been sought for in Scotland. 
The mountains of course remain; hut in place of the 
blue water is a sickly-looking marsh, and an air of 
formality has been imparted to the whole scene ; hut 
the unquestionable utility of the undertaking must 
overweigh any regret that may he felt for the change. 
Tremiidoc, Port Madoc, and the W'orks around have 
a busy appearance. 

The nearer and pleasanter road from.Pont Aher- 
glaslyn to Maentwrog is to leave the river on the right 
and to keep the road, which -winds under the moun¬ 
tains : hut this way Tremadoc will • not of course he 
seen. There is a good deal of rich .arid varied mountain 
scenery along this road, hut it is needless to particu¬ 
larize. A hardy walker would prefer to make his way 
over the mountains, taking either. the summit or 
shoulder of Moelwyn: the views are grand, but the 
way is rough. Just before reaching ' Maentwrog, is 
Tan-y-Bwlch, a spot celebrated for its beauty. The 
mansion is the residence of the Ockleys, who permit 
access to the grounds under certain restrictions. 

^ The Vale of .Ffestiniog is very beautiful. It varies 
greatly in breadth and character j hardly anywhere, 
perhaps, grand, hut beautiful in every part. The 
mountains rise high on both sides, but slope gently 
away; the vale is soft, verdant, cultivated, and fertile. 
All along are scattered villas with their cheerful 
grounds, farm-houses, which seem to he inhabited by 
prosperous tenants, and cottages, either clustered in 
little hamlets, or standing .singly and apart. The 
stream which flows through the midst, at first but small 
in size, in the course of a few miles opens into a broad 
river, and from that passes rapidly into an arm of the 
sea, /A good deal of nonsense has been talked, about 
Ffestiniog being quite Italian in character—a Frascati, 
a Tivoli, another Tempe, nay, even a St. Helena! 
and one hardly knows what besides. The plain truth 
is, that it is a thoroughly Welsh valley, and a very 
lovely one too. It is about as much like an Italian 
or a Greek scene as a Welsh peasant is like one of 
the Abruzzi or an Albanian. 

The village of Ffestiniog is seated on the summit of 
a high hill, at .the head and a little on one side of the 
vale. It is quite a little place, with a neat church and 
school-house, which have been recently erected on the 
highest piece of ground; a couple of inns, and a few 
poor houses. The scenery all around is full of interest. 
Besides the vale and the divergent valleys there is in 
every direction a good wild mountain tract to ramble 
over, and one that may be traversed without danger 
by the most inexperienced .mountain traveller. Not 
far from the village are the famous Falls of Cynfael. 
The stream is one of the wildest and most romantic 
of Welsh mountain streams. It comes rattling down 
the mountain side in right joyous mood, till it enters 
the long close dingle, where it has to surmount many a 
hold barrier, and force its way through or over many 
a shattered mass of stone. There are a couple of falls, 
both of great beauty and wildness; neither rocky bank, 
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taewy nor fathfry iffe U wanlln?, ami iKertf it 
itaKorr.l roJufrc pf wntr lo pJrc a lo th? 

fill tiNlliy of il,« Sfifotnpjiiitnfntf. TIip itrat’^-tr t»iU 
fifd Jsimirlfofttn Wi’^tlrfiVg laToluhUiIly Onwn lo tliP 
RliiUJf Cjuifiel. Ifl erp y»Jt of iKo ylcn will b# cotlpttl 
tptTit ir.iMbijwn i1?><V tf ilonr, ttAT.^linR )j?pb oul of 
Uifcpfitrrof tbo ttmfnr Jt It Hapli I»ulp{f, 

tanllfj locAOip wbtft tV-it fjffiou* Wflilj worthy *#i 
abcct lo ttjT.tr,on ft ctrttln who, ihc.t 3 j»h 

loSmfiJy rrttly io romc wJ.tn raUrJ, It rsJhtr a | 
iir^tout fZ9 lo hate dftlhpt wllh, he uttti frit lo i 
tturORpe fcfctt’f tifriy cn ihft »rjl, whrif, luntninleJ 
by the rtrrtT, he w*t treore ftoto ihe cluichft of ihe 
*s«ent,if J;p ihooM htyrn'o to ytorcVe Mta ottrtniich. 
Fros} iM* ten woaU dJifoatte lo hJa far i 

whoJt tataroet** t!»r «t ft time. TJ.tre «« olhfr tr»* 
cosorftn! with the ilmm, whlth the loaiirt 
will b* *h!f to collott itr.il yltre.ojj for him if If. We 
tre lirtsl cf irlJlri: ihrct. 

r««!t the fr.oaftuiaf hejostj Rhaitir CynTiel therr 
ftje Tffy eiiratlre ftml noble frtn;^cti. From V.Fotl 
r*«r the iRtytiaula ymyrct It TIjO 

wliNrtsylr^ i-BpTTfd fh>Jn on lie oyj-oiil* tlsle of 
Ffritbl-jr. of whSfb ihe Ulfle ffah of Motlwjn li the 
cclstfaiiiof' jv.ltf, I* torn fs sit iti {ttiudcur, ttfctelJn^ 
ftwiy 13 the ifi. while the plant Snowtljn chain rtin 
larye-lihc bryord sr.d ettr tl. More Ift the left, Cit- 
d'fia Uay, wjili ihe low toouftlafni bsitlffe;: It, li a 
plorjcai objrrt, SI h tSei phttefirp ttnslcr the cloudleti 
thy. 0.1 the ether ilde ft shothpTtr.i>«nuItj.tract wfifeb 
It erowetd by the lofty CsiJfr Htlt. About ibftc 
cosifttiltit are a p'xvi nmy latsll Uyat. Juit on the 
other i5<Je, lOM-ardt the DoVrlJry road, may bo aren 
ifTml oljecti of srcharolo/lral Interrit. ThfW are 
three or four barrowit the Iltlilth fortren, Caitrlt- 
Tomcn-y*Mur, whete iltc it catily ttacfshlet and the 
nation, llctlfinjut, a little to the louth-weit of it, 
which li not quite »o apparent. Moelwyn, the hupe 
tnounUin.ma't on the well of Ffcilinlop. may be 
fttcemded without much dinicutty: tlie tutnmit s^orJt 
proipecti better hnown and more celebrated than ihoie 
from the Foci F«wr chain, of which we hare ipoken. 
North of F/eitinlop tl»ere are alto bold and lofty moun* 
taint, and about them are a pood many Ilynt. In 
the xiclnlty are cxlcnilre ilale-quarrlet; a railway for 
the conreyanee of the ilatei lo the ihlpt, ntni through 
the Vale of Ffettiniog. 

Bala Lake will of cotirre be rifttnl: and ai »e did 
not turn atidc to It when at Corwen, peihapi rfcitiniog 
fi the beat place to riiit ft from. It li a capital walk 
of about sixteen miles by a good mountain road; but 
the tourist may very well lengthen it a few miles by 
turning oecatjonaDy lo the mountain side. The beat 
way is to go down to Hhaiadr-CynfaeJ, and then pro¬ 
ceed beiide the stream lo Font Newydd (New Bridge). 
We need not repeat arhat wo have just said of Iho 
beauty of this part of the Cynfacl; but we may recom. 
mend the tourist not lo miss that portion of it which is | 
uesr Pont Newydd; for though it U not often visited, 
there are along here some as choice passages of the i 
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scenery characteristic of Welsh mountain stream* as 
Cm wick cier painted. From the bridge, keep by the 
tlrcr (on theleR of it) to Cwm Cjnfael, and then look 
ahead fir another wnterfsU-—not like Uh.ahdr Cynfiel, 
for here the little stream comes right down the steep 
mountain.tide for a eonihlerable distance, leaping from 
rock to rock in a narrutv datk cleft or guUey. It is a 
bsre wild spot, hut, under farourable circumitancrs, 
both striking and romantic! no one will regret baaing 
folioKed the puIdaBce of Cynfael thus far. This fall 
hears the name of Uhaladr Cwm. By the road it is 
about three mites; by the wsy wo hare pointed out it 
may be a mile further from Ffestiniog; but no one 
who hai tho least feeling for riTcr.iccnery will hesitate 
ft moment ssMeh route lo choore, or be likely to 
measure the distance. Somewhat leii than a mile to 
the north of Rhaiadr Cwm is a lonely lake, called 
Llyn*y*Morwynion, the Lake of the Maidens, from the 
mildcni who attended that naughty dame, Blodcwedd, 
the Irescherous wife of Llaiv Oyfles, haring been 
drowned in it, Blodcwedd herself escaped drowning, 
l*eing changed Into an owl | whence that bird of ill 
omen hat ever since borne her name. The curious 
wanderer may eten now lec Handing down by Cynfael 
it'dr, the slate.rock through which Liaw OstTes thrust 
Ml lance in order to reach her paramour. And so ihcre 
it a fragment of another traditiuu about Cynfjel. though 
we hare just declared we would repeat no more; how¬ 
ever it Is only a fragtnenl: if the reader wish to read 
the whole story, he will find it told st length in the 
* Mabinogion,* that old Welsh story-book, which Lady 
Guest hat translated into such graceful Bnglish, and 
illuitrated nilh so choice nnd rich a eoDection of 
notes. 

We neerl not describe the road further: it is moun¬ 
tainous all the way; and towards (he Utter part it runs 
between the mountains Arcnig and Camcdd-y-Filiait; 
the funner 11,609, and ihc Utter 2,J27 feet above the 
ica. If the pedestrian choose to keep the right-hand 
road when near the eighth milestone from Bala, and 
then bear up the mountain side, he may visit Llyn- 

renig, a circular mountain set in a frame of rough 
crags. He may also gain some wide viewa by the way. 

Tlie road leads into the town of Bala, which lies at 
the lower end of the lake. Bala is a good-sited and 
populous Welsh town, but is not ft pl.ice in itself 
to interest the visitor. Bala Lake—in Welsh, Llyn 
Tfgid'—is the largest in Wales. As its dimensions are 
sometimes over-stated, it may be ns well to give them 
accurately. The lake is nearly straight: a line through 
the centre measures rather more than three miles and 
ft half: the broadest part is nearly fisrc-cighths of o 
milo across. In size, therefore, it will not take rank 
ftJofigsidc of the larger of the lakes of CotnherUncl arjd 
IVcstmorland—to say nothing of Scotland. And it 
will hardly bear to be compired with them for gran¬ 
deur. Yet it will certainly remind tho traveller of the 
secondary lakes of Cumberland, and not unpleasantly. 
Bala, especially from the lower end, is assuredly very 
beautiful. The broad dark lake, and the soft graceful 
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frame of mountains, the verdant slopes, the woods, 
a church or two, and a few villas and humbler houses, 
all repeated in the depths of the serene water, clear and 
perfect as they appear above, save where lines of silver 
stream across the blue expanse, form a picture which 
cannot be looked on without delight, or remembered 
without pleasure. A road is carried quite round the 
lake, and the circuit should be made: it mil yield 
a grand diversity of prospects. Some of the very finest 
views of Bala are those obtained from the east side, 
looking towards Arenig. If it be perambulated, and 
afterwards a boat be taken upon the lake for an hour 
or two—and especially towards evening or by moon¬ 
light—Bala will not only be thoroughly seen, but 
certainly remembered. Seen from the heights at a 
little distance, the lake, lying nestled in the bosom of 
the mountains, has quite a new and most beautiful 
appearance, 

5 Several streamlets flow down from the mountains, 
and enter the head of Bala Lake: the largest of them 
is known as Dwfrdwy, and is generally considered to 
he the head stream of the Dee; hut it is difficult to 
imagine how that can he, unless, as old ^vriters (and 


Camden among others) affirmed, the waters of the Dee 
passed through Pimble Mere (for so English writers 
used to call Llyn Tegid), without mingling with it. 
The river, which flows out of Bala Lake, is the Dee ; 
and the vale along which it flows is known as the Vale 
of Edeirnion—by many considered to be one of the 
most lovely of the Welsh valleys. Bala Lake and the 
Dee here are both well known to anglers. In Bala 
great numbers of a fish called the gwyniaid, so named, 
it is said, from the whiteness of its scales, are taken; 
they are much esteemed for their delicate flavour, 
Bala is a good fishing station. Besides the lake, there 
are numerous mountain-llyns in the vicinity, which 
yield fair sport to a skilful artist. 

We must not quit the banks of Bala without remind¬ 
ing the reader that they are classic ground, Llywarcli 
Hen, one of the most famous of WeltJi^d^ds—the 
author of the ‘ Triads,* translated by Mr, Williarf^Qv^e^ 
—spent the last years of his life here, seeking to solaCo^ 
himself under his misfortunes; and perhaps finding 
comfort in repeating them. Llywarch had been a 
soldier before he became a hard: he took up his pen 
only wlicn he laid aside his lance. When he wrote, 
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he was “oW onil lie was alone.” There is something 
majestic in his statement of his grief: 

“ Foar-and-twenty sons, the offspring of my body; 

By the means of my tongue they were slain: 

.Justly come is my budget of misfortunes, 

Wretched is the fate that stbs fated 
For LljTrarch on the night be was bom, 

I/Ong pains, wUhout being delivered of his trouhlc,” 
Ilis sorrows did not abbreviate his days much, if the 
tradition may ho credited which maVes him to have 
lived to the age of a hundred and fifty years. It is 
said that a spot in this neighbourhood is stiil sJiown 
as the place where ho died, and that it hears his name. 
If the reader have not formed an acquaintance with 
the ancient "Welsh triads, this translation of Llywarch 
lien is the best he can turn to: it is full of real 
poetry. 

Which is the best place to visit the famous cataract 
Pistyll Rhaiadr from is not easy to say; from no place 
is it very accessible. From Bala there is a way to it 
over the Bearwyn mountains ; but the distance is above 
fourteen miles of a rough mountain road. If the "Vale 
of Edeimion be descended, tho road from Llandrillo, 
over the mountains, may be taken: the distance is 
some nine miles. The nearest village on the Denbigh¬ 
shire side is Llanrhaiadr, svhich is only about four 
miles from the fall. Pistyll Kbaiadr, the Spout of the 
Cataract, is formed by the little river Bhaiadr, which 
falls over a mountain side at the end of a close valley. 
It is a wild and lonely spot, and the waterfall has a 
most remarkable appearance. The water is said to fall 
the height of 240 feet. The rocky scarp down which 
it tumbles is bare, black, and precipitous, and contrasts 
well with the woody hollow; hut there is a want of 
water, unless after stormy weather; and .altogether it 
is hardly 80 fine an object as, from its height, would 
he expected. There is a little inn close hy ; and the 
neighbourhood, we imagine, would be worth devoting 
a day or so to. 

Doloellsy. 

The road from Bala to Dolgelley it would be tedious 
to describe; and, indeed, we believe the tourist would 
find it best to avail himself of the coach which runs 
during the summer months between these places. From 
Ffestiniog there is a very interesting road hy the coast. 
Dolgelley is, like most Welsh towns, nought in itself. 
The houses are mean, irregular, and hardly picturesque j 
the streets are narrow and dirty; it has a considerable 
population, and some trade. The manufacture of 
fiannel, once carried on to some extent, has declined; 
hut of late the weaving of finer woollen cloths has been 
tried with success. 

The interest of the place to tourists, however, consists 
altogether in its admirable situation as a centre^ from 
which to examine the beauties of this part of Merioneth¬ 
shire. Old Camden was moved to declare that Meri¬ 
oneth was matchless alike for the loveliness of its 
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women and the beauty of the country} and what was 
indisputably true in the days of Elizabeth is no less 
certainly true in-those of Victoria. So every native 
asserts ; and the stranger, though his means of judging 
arc unhappily hut limited, seldom hesitates to admit 
and corroborate the assertion. Great is the pity, there¬ 
fore, that we can make hut brief tartiance in this land 
of loveliness ; hut as wo have indicated what is to be 
looked for, the visitor will not complain. "We lingered 
too long at Ffestiniog and Bala to stay long here. 

In whatever direction the stranger turns, he will find 
beauty on every hand; and the little town itself, though 
anything but beautiful when in it, is really a beautiful 
object when seen from a distance. More than in most 
parts of the mountainous districts, the ancient woods 
seem to have been preserved around Dolgelley: hence 
there is what is always so beautiful and cheerful,—a 
succession of rich prospects, formed by the combmation 
of grand old trees with mountains and running streams. 
This may be witnessed to perfection by turning towards 
Kannau, the seat of Sir R. W, Vaughan: a spot famous 
for its almost matchless scenery, ancient hospitality, 
old traditions, and almost equally for its modern splen¬ 
dour. The park is extensive, broken into hill and 
dingle, ircll stored with venison, lively streams run 
through it, and it abounds in those 

“ Old patrician trees 
And plebeian underwood'* 

that so distinguish English parks; what kind of scenery 
it may exhibit, therefore, when the distant and finely- 
formed mountain summits—and old Cader is among 
the number—ate added, will readily be conceived. 
Passing through Nannau, or taking the road, the next 
visit will be made to the waterfalls. The first of ibeu), 
Bhaiadr Ddu, the Black Cataract, is about four miles 
from Dolgelley, on the road to Maentirrog: it stands 
within private grounds, hut access is granted to it; a 
path has been formed to the bottom, whence it can be 
best seen. The fall Is said to be sixty feet; there is 
a tolerable sheet of water; the rocks around and above 
are crested with luxuriant wood ; and the scene alto¬ 
gether is striking and beautiful. Two or three miles 
farther is another fall, Pistyll-y-Cain, the Spout of the 
Cain. Here the water is precipitated from a height 
of 150 feet; but the stream is comparatively small, 
the rocks are fiat and regularly stratified; and though 
there is wood, it, too, seems to partake of the prevalent 
formality. However, it might not always appear so, 
and Pistyll-y-Cain is at any rate sufficiently remarkable 
to deserve a visit. Not far from it is another hut less 
important fall, the Rhaiadr-y-Mawddach, so called 
from the river by which it is formed. The neighhouthood 
is very picturesque. 

This road to Maentwrog is not, as will he seen, lacking 
in interest; yet the road by the sea is the preferable 
one, as Barmouth and Harlech may be thus visited. "We 
inust run rapidly over the ground to Harlech. The road 
lies along the north bank of the Maw river, or Afon 
Afawddoch. A mile below Dolgelley a boat may be 
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«stles -we bare visited. There is a magnificent view 
from them on a fait day. Par above the intervening 
mountams rises the Snowdon chain 5 and sometimes, 
uben the valley is filled with a light vapour and the 
base is invisible, the black peaks stand out ns though 
self-supported in front of the pale sky. But always, 
Tmless obscured by cloud or mist, that mountain view 
is a noble one. The town of Harlech is a small poor 
place 5 but the old-looking fcrambling houses about 
the outskirts, with an occasional glimpse of one of the 
castle-towers, might tempt an artist, like our old 
favourite Prout, to draw forth his sketch-book. There 
is a good inn here for any one who may choose to make 
this a balting-placc; and there are some things wortli 
staying to tee, {f there be abundant leisure. There is 
a narrow valley and pass, called Cwm Byclmn, and 
Drws Ardudwy, some four or five miles distant, which 
are said to be remarkably fine. Cut we hare not seen 
them; nor a waterfall there Is somcsrherc within two 
or three miles of Harlech, svbich we hare heard highly 
spoken of. The antiquary srill find n great many 
tumnli, cromiechs, a stone circle, and other British or 
Celtic remains, within the compass of a few miles from 
Harlech. The road from JIarlech to JIaentwrog is cer* 
taialy much finer than from Barmouth to Harlech, On 
arriving at Tracth Bach, the estuary of the Dwyrjd, it 
becomes really fine, and increases iu beauty mote or 
less Up to Maentwrog. 
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Should the visitor determine to ascend Cader Idris, 
ho may obtain a guide (and it Is a kind of mountain 
that perhaps needs one os much as most) at Dolgelley, 
from which place the ascent will be best made. We 
have not been on the summit, only over the shoulder, 
of Cader, the weather having been perverse each time 
We have been in the vicinity. The base of Cader Idris 
IS less extended than most of the greater of the Welsh 
jnountains, and the climb is therefore probably ft rather 
aborious one; as indeed it is geneta}]y said to be. 
ut the view from it is generally praised; and it is no 
oubt worth ascending. It is nonsense to say, as many 
0 , that it is enough to ascend one mountain in a dis- 
rict to understand the character of the scenery. It 
hiay be as much perhaps as it is convenient to do; for 
tnountain-climbing takes up a great deal of time, and 
can only be done (by the stranger) to any good purpose 
M air Weather. But nothing is more certain than 
at every great mountain has features uU its own; that 
*^11 '^hlike every other; and that the labour 

be abundantly recompensed to him who has time 
0 make the ascent. The height above the sea is 
2)914 feel, 

Cader Idris signifies the Seat of Idris; according to 
® tradition it was the favourite observatory (for he 
’^48 an astronomer) of that very great personage. How 
peat a person he was, any one may see who passes 
ung Machynlleth road which winds round the 
ase 0 Cader Idris, A lake will he noticed, by which 


are three large blocks of stone (as one might in these 
degenerate days term them), the largest being about 
twenty feeUong, nearly as wide, and a dozen feet high. 
The lake is called Llyn Ttigrainwyn—the Lake of the 
Three Pebbles, The stones were shaken by Idris out 
j of one of his shoes: they had got into it one day as 
j he was walking over this pebbly country, and he found 
I them a little inconvenient. 

. Tal-y-Llyn is the name of a little village at the foot 
of the lake, which is generally called Tal-y-Llyn, but 
whose teal name is Llyn Mwyngil. The village is, 
from its situation, singularly picturesque By the bridge 
there is a small chapel: together they make a pretty 
little picture, as seen across a comer of the lake. Tal- 
y-Llyn Lake is barely a mile and a quarter in length, 
and nowhere half a mile broad; yet is it, beyond dis¬ 
pute, one of the most beautiful in Wales. Looking 
downwards, it is soft, placid, and exquisitely beautiful. 
From the foot it Is no less grand. The banks are 
gently winding and varied; there is sufScient foliage 
about to reJIere the barrenness of the craggy moun¬ 
tains; and in the distance is the majestic form of Cader 
Idris, here exhibiting most effectively his walls of bare 
rock, black cwms, and lofty peaks. It is a splendid 
scene, equally delightful and impressive, whether beheld 
before the Snowdon district be visited, or after it has 
been thoroughly explored. The lake is greatly resorted 
to by anglers, it being famous for yielding abundance 
of a very delicate trout; and Colonel Vaughan, the 
proprietor of it, affording every facility to the gentle 
brethren. Cader Idris is a noble-looking mountain, 
from whichever side he la beheld. The sketch from 
which the wood-cut was engraved (Cut, No. 17) was 
taken from Brafch Coch, an eminence at the end of the 
valley through which the Ifachynlleth road is carried 
from the head of Tal-y-Llyn. 

The road from this spot to Machynlleth —>3 very 
pleasant one—is carried alongside but generally at 
some height above the Afon DuJas, a stream that is in 
parts an admirable example of a Welsh stream which 
has fairly escaped from the mountains. We found 
some delicious scenery along its bed. It falls into the 
Afon Dyfi just before Machynlleth is reached. Ma¬ 
chynlleth is a moderate-sized Welsh town, with some 
respectable shops, a couple of good-sized inns, and 
a considerable trade. But it lies too much on one side 
for the tourist of North Wales, and there is nothing in 
it to make it worth his while to go out of the way to 
visit it. His best plan will be to go to Mallwyd, if be 
wish to look at this part of the principality. 

Mallwyd is a lery quiet little village, not much 
visited by tourists, but a favourite station for artists 
and. anglers. It is indeed an excellent centre from 
which to visit some delightful scenery, or to enjoy 
some good fishing; and the inn is quite the pleasant 
comfortable hostel which both sketchers and fishermen 
know so well bow to appreciate. The village is 
seated on the Afon Dyfi, just in the loveliest part 
of its course; and, though in Merionethshire, just on 
the borders of Montgomeryshire, The river-scenery 
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